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PREFACE. 


This  work  contains  all  the  propositioiis  which  are  usuallj 
included  in  elementary  treatises  on  algebra,  and  a  large  number 
of  examples  for  exercise. 

My  chief  object  has  been  to  render  the  work  easily  intelligible* 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  carefully  the  language 
of  the  book  they  are  using,  so  that  they  may  ascertain  its  meaning 
or  be  able  to  point  out  exactly  where  their  difficulties  arise.  The 
language,  therefore,  ought  to  be  simple  and  precise;  and  it  is 
essential  that  apparent  conciseness  should  not  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  clearness. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  render  the  work  easily  intelligible, 
X  trust  I  have  neither  impaired  the  accuracy  of  the  demonstrations 
nor  contracted  the  limits  of  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  in  both  these  respects  I  have  advanced 
l>eyond  the  line  traced  out  by  previous  elementary  writers. 

The  present  treatise  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  chapters, 
each  chapter  being,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  in  itselfl  Thus 
the  student  is  not  perplexed  by  attempting  to  master  too  much 
at  once ;  and  if  he  should  not  succeed  in  fully  comprehending 
any  chapter,  he  will  not  be  precluded  fix)m  going  on  to  the  next, 
reserving  the  difficulties  for  future  consideration  :  the  latter  point 
is  of  especial  importance  to  those  students  who  are  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher. 
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The  order  of  succession  of  the  several  chapters  is  to  some 
extent  arbitrary,  because  the  position  which  any  one  of  them 
should  occupy  must  depend  partly  upon  its  difficulty  and  partly 
upon  its  importance.  But,  since  each  chapter  is  nearly  independ- 
ent, it  vdll  be  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  abandon  the  order 
laid  down  in  the  book  and  to  adopt  another  at  his  discretion. 

The  examples  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
every  part  of  the  subject,  and,  as  the  number  of  them  is  more 
than  two  thousand,  I  trust  they  will  supply  ample  exercise 
for  the  student.  Complicated  and  difficult  problems  have  been, 
excluded,  because  they  consume  time  and  energy  which  may  be 
spent  more  profitably  on  other  branches  of  mathematics.  Each 
set  of  examples  has  been  carefully  arranged,  commencing  with 
some  which  are  very  simple  and  proceeding  gradually  to  others 
which  are  less  obvious;  those  sets  which  si/re  entitled  MisceUcmeov^ 
Examples,  together  with  a  few  in  each  of  the  other  sets,  may 
be  omitted  by  the  student  who  is  reading  the  subject  for  the  first 
time.  The  answers  to  the  examples,  with  hints  for  the  solution 
of  some  in  which  assistance  may  be  needed,  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

I  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
present  treatise  has  been  derived. 

Dr  Wood's  Algebra  has  been  so  long  current  that  it  has 
become  public  property,  and  it  is  so  well  known  to  teachers  that 
an  elementary  writer  would  naturally  desire  to  make  use  of  it 
to  some  extent.  The  first  edition  of  that  work  appeared  in  1795, 
and  the  tenth  in  1835 ;  the  tenth  edition  was  the  last  issued 
in  Dr  Wood's  life-time.  The  chapters  on  Surds,  Ratio,  and 
Proportion,  in  my  Algebra  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  Dr 
Wood's  Algebra.  I  have  also  frequently  used  Dr  Wood's  ex- 
amples either  in  my  text  or  in  my  collections  of  examples. 
Moreover,  in  the  statement  of  rules  in  the  elementary  part  of 
my  book  I  have  often  followed  Dr  Wood,  as,  for.  example,  in  the 
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Kule  for  Long  Division ;  the  statement  of  such  rules  musib  be 
almost  identical  in  all  works  on  Algebra.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  Dr  Wood's  authority  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  the  requirements  of  the  present  state  of 
mathematical  instruction  rendered  this  impossibla  The  tenth 
edition  of  Dr  Wood's  Algebra  contains  less  than  half  the  matter 
of  the  present  work,  and  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  subjects  which 
are  now  usuallj  studied  in  distinct  treatises,  namely.  Arithmetic, 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
and  portions  of  the  Summation  of  Series ;  the  larger  part  of  the 
remainder,  fix)m  its  brevity  and  incompleteness,  is  now  unsuitable 
to  the  wants  of  students.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  a  very  small 
number  of  pages  comprises  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  retain  of 
Dr  Wood's  AJgebra. 

For  additional  matter  I  have  chiefly  had  recourse  to  the 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  in  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  the  works  of  Bourdon,  Lefphure  de  Fourcy, 
Mayer  and  Choquet,  and  Schlbmilch ;  I  have  also  studied  with 
great  advantage  the  Algebra  of  Professor  De  Morgan  and  other 
works  of  the  same  author  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  Algebra. 

I  have  also  occasionally  consulted  the  edition  of  Wood's 
Algebra  published  by  Mr  Lund  in  1841,  Hind's  Algebra,  1841, 
Colenso's  Algebra,  1849,  and  Goodwin's  Elementary  Course  of 
Mathematics,  1853. 

Although  I  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  materials  which  were 
avaOable  in  preceding  authors,  yet  much  of  the  present  work  is 
peculiar  to  it ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  fouiji  that  my  Algebra 
contains  more  that  is  new  to  elementary  works,  and  more  that  is 
original,  than  any  of  the  popular  English  works  of  similar  plan. 
Originality  however  in  an  elementary  work  is  rarely  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  in  publishing  the  first  edition  of  my  Algebra  I  felt 
some  apprehension  that  I  had  deviated  too  far  from  the  ordinary 
methods.     I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  receiving  from  eminent 
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teachers  favourable  opinions  of  the  work  generally  and  also  of  those 
parts  whii^L  are  peculiar  to  it« 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefullj  revised,  and  two  new 
chapters  have  been  added.  Three  hundred  miscellaneous  examples 
have  also  been  supplied ;  these  are  arranged  in  sets,  each  set  con- 
taining ten  examples;  the  first  hundred  relate  to  the  first  twenty 
chapters  of  the  book,  the  second  hundred  extend  to  the  end  of  the 
fortieth  chapter,  and  the  last  hundred  relate  to  the  whole  book. 

I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  many  able  mathematicians  who 
have  favoured  me  with  suggestions  which  have  been  of  service  to 
me  'y  the  improvements  which  hav«  been  efi^ted  in  the  work  will, 
I  trust,  render  it  still  more  useful  in  education,  and  still  mor« 
worthy  of  the  approbation  which  it  has  received. 

1  have  drawn  up  a  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  EqtLotions  to  form 
a  sequel  to  the  Algebra;  and  the  student  is  referred  to  that 
treatise  as  a  suitable  continuation  of  the  present  work. 

I.  TODHUKTER. 

Si  John's  Colleoe, 
October,  1870. 
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L      DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SIGNS. 

1.  The  metliod  of  reasoning  about  numbers,  by  means  of 
letters  whicli  are  employed  to  represent  the  numbers,  and  signs 
which  are  employed  to  represent  their  relations,  is  called  Algebra. 

2.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to  represent  numbers, 
which  may  be  either  knoion  numbers,  or  nimibers  which  have  to 
be  found  and  which  are  therefore  called  umknotvn  numbers.  It  is 
usual  to  represent  knotvn  numbers  by  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  as  a,  &,  c,  and  unknoion  numbers  by  the  last  letters, 
^^  ^>  y>  ^  j  ^^  ^  T^ot  however  a  necessary  rule,  and  so  need  not 
be  strictly  obeyed. 

Numbers  may  be  either  whole  or  fractional.  The  word  qiuin- 
tity  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  number.  The  word 
integer  is  often  used  instead  of  whole  nimiber. 

3.  The  sign  +  signifies  that  the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
is  to  be  added.  Thus  a  +  5  signifies  that  the  number  represented 
by  6  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  represented  by  a.  If  a  repre- 
sent 9,  and  h  represent  3,  then  a  +  5  represents  12.  The  sign  +  is 
called  the  plus  sign^  and  a  +  5  is  read  thus  '^  a  plus  b." 

Similarly  a  +  h  +  c  signifies  that  we  are  to  add  6  to  a,  and  then 
add  c  to  the  result. 

4.  The  sign — signifies  that  the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
is  to  be  mbPracted.  Thus  a  —  h  signifies  that  the  number  repre- 
sented by  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  number  represented  by  a. 
If  a  represent  9,  and  h  represent  3,  then  a  —  h  represents  6.  The 
sign  —  is  called  the  minus  sign,  and  a— 6  is  read  thus  **tLminu8  b." 
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Similarly  a  —  6  —  c  signifies  that  ve  are  to  subtract  6  from  a, 
and  then  subtract  c  from  the  result ;  a  +  b  —  c  signifies  that  we  are 
to  add  bto  a,  and  then  subtract  c  from  the  result ;  a  —  h  +  c  signi- 
fies that  we  are  to  subtract  b  from  a  and  then  add  c  to  the  result. 

5.  The  sign  x  signifies  that  the  numbers  between  which  it 
stands  are  to  be  multiplied  together.     Thus  axb  signifies  that  the 

.  number  represented  by  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  repre- 
sented by  6.  K  a  represent  9,  and  b  represent  3,  then  axb  repre- 
sents 27.  The  sign  x  is  called  the  sign  of  multiplication^  and  axb 
is  read  thus  "  a  into  b."  Similarly  a  xbxc  denotes  the  product  of 
the  numbers  represented  by  a,  b  and  c. 

•  It  should  be  observed  that  the  sign  of  multiplication  is  ofren 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  thus  ah  is  used  instead  of  a  x  6, 
and  has  the  same  meaning ;  so  abc  is  used  for  axbxc.  Sometimes 
a  point  is  used  instead  of  the  sign  x  ;  thus  a .  5  is  used  for  axb 
or  ab.  But  the  point  is  here  superfluous,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  ab  is  used  instead  of  a  x  5.  Kor  is  the  point,  nor  the  sign  x , 
necessary  between  a  number  expressed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
figure  and  a  number  represented  by  a  letter ;  so  that,  for  example, 
3a  is  used  instead  of  3  x  a,  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  sign  of  multiplication  must  not  be  omitted  when  numbers 
are  expressed  by  figures  in  the  ordinary  way.  Thus  45  cannot  be 
used  to  express  the  product  of  4  and  5,  because  a  difierent  mean- 
ing has  already  been  appropriated  to  45,  namely  forty-jwe,  "We 
must  therefore  express  the  product  of  4  and  5  thus  4x5,  or  thus 
4.5.  To  prevent  any  confusion  between  the  point  thus  used  as  a 
sign  of  multiplication  and  the  point  as  used  in  the  notation  for 
decimal  fractions,  it  is  advisable  to  write  the  latter  higher  up; 
thus  4*5  may  be  kept  to  denote  4  +  ^. 

6.  The  sign  -^  signifies  that  the  number  which  precedes  it 
is  to  be  divided  by  the  number  which  follows  it.  Thus  a-^b  sig- 
nifies that  the  number  represented  by  a  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
number  represented  by  6.  If  a  represent  9,  and  b  represent  3, 
then  a-^b  represents  3.  The  sign  -r- is  called  the  sign  of  division^ 
and  a-r-b  IB  read  thus  "  a  by  b."     There  is  also   another  way  of 
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denotmg  that  one  number  is  to  be  divided  by  another ;  the  divi- 
dend  is  placed  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  between  them«  Thus  - 
is  used  instead  of  a-r-b  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

7.  The  sign  =  signifies  that  the  numbers  between  which  it  is 
placed  are  equal.  Thus  a  =  h  signifies  that  the  number  repre- 
sented by  a  is  equal  to  the  number  represented  by  b,  that  is,  a  and 
b  represent  the  same  number.  The  sign  =  is  called  the  sign  of 
equdtUy^  and  a  =  5  is  read  thus  "  a  eqticUs  b  "  or  "aw  eqtud  to  b.*' 

8.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  sometimes  denoted  by 
the  sign  ~ ;  thus  a « 6  denotes  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
denoted  by  a  and  ft,  and  is  equal  to  a  —  b  or  to  6  —  a,  accoiding 
as  a  is  greater-  than  b  or  less  than  b. 

9.  The  sign  >  denotes  greater  them,  and  the  sign  <  denotes  leaa 
than;  thus  a  >  5  denotes  that  the  number  represented  by  a  is 
greater  than  the  number  represented  by  b,  and  b<za  denotes  that 
the  number  represented  by  6  is  less  than  the  number  represented 
by  a.  'Thus  in  both  signs  the  opening  of  the  angle  is  turned 
towards  the  greater  number. 

10.  The  sign  ••.  denotes  then  or  there/ore;  the  sign  •.•  denotes 
since  or  beccmse. 

11.  When  several  numbers  are  to  be  taken  collectively  they 
are  enclosed  by  brackets.  Thus  (a  —  b  +  c)  x(d  +  e)  signifies  that 
the  number  represented  bya  — 6  +  cis  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  represented  by  d+e.  This  may  also  be  written  thus 
(a  —  6  +  c)  (c?+  e).  The  use  of  the  brackets  wiQ  be  seen  by  com- 
paring what  we  have  just  given  with  (a  —  b  +  c)  d  +  e;  the  latter 
denotes  that  the  number  represented  by  a  —  b -he  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  d.  and  then  e  is  to  be  added  to  the  product. 

Sometimes  instead  of  using  brackets  a  line  called  a  vincidii/m 
is  drawn  over  the  numbers  which  are  to  be  taken  collectively. 

Thus  a  —  b  -^cxd-^e  is  used  with  the  same  meaning  as 
(a  -  i  +  c)  X  (c?  +  e). 

'      12.     The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  signs  or  marks  which 

1—2 


4  DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  STGNa 

we  have  already  introduced  and  explained,  together  with  those 
which  may  occur  hereafter,  are  called  cUgebraiccU  si/mbols,  since 
they  are  used  to  represent  the  things  about  which  we  may  be 
reasoning.  Any  collection  of  algebraical  symbols  is  called  an 
algebraical  expression,  or  briefly,  an  eaopression,  or  a  fonmbta.  An 
algebraical  expression  is  sometimes  called  an  algebraical  qwrntity^ 
or  briefly,  a  quantity, 

13.  Those  parts  of  an  expression  which  are  connected  by  the 
signs  +  or  —  are  called  its  terms.  When  an  expression  consists  of 
two  terms  it  is  called  a  binomial  expression ;  when  it  consists  of 
three  terms  it  is  called  a  trinomial  expression;  any  expression 
consisting  of  several  terms  may  be  called  a  multinomial  expression 
or  a  polynomial  expression.  When  an  expression  does  not  contain 
parts  connected  by  the  sign  +  or  the  sign  —  it  may  be  called  a 
simple  expression,  or  it  may  be  said  to  contain  only  OTie  term. 

Thus  abc  is  a  simple  expression ;  abe  +  a;  is  a  binomial  expres- 
sion, of  which  abc  is  one  term,  and  x  is  the  other  j  a&  +  oc  —  6c  is 
a  triiiomial  expression,  of  which  ah,  ac,  and  be  are  the  terms, 

14.  When  one  number  consists  of  the  product  of  two  or  more 
nxmibers,  each  of  the  latter  is  called  & /actor  of  the  product.  Thus 
a,  b  and  c  are  ^octor^  of  the  product  abc, 

15.  A  product  may  consist  of  one  factor  which  is  a  number 
represented  arithmetically,  and  of  another  &ctor  which  is  a  num- 
ber represented  algebraically,  that  is,  by  a  letter  or  letters ;  in  this 
case  the  former  factor  is  said  to  be  the  coefficient  of  the  latter. 
Thus  in  the  product  7abc  the  factor  7  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
the  factor  abc.  Where  there  is  no  arithmetical  factor,  we  may 
supply  imity  ;  thus  we  may  say  that,  in  the  product  €U>c,  the  co- 
efficient is  unity. 

And  when  a  product  is  represented  entirely  algebraically, 
any  ]one  &ctor  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  the  product  of  the 
remaining  factors.  Thus,  in  the  product  abc,  we  may  call  a  the 
coefficient  of  be,  or  b  the  coefficient  of  oc,  or  c  the  coefficient  of  aht 
If  it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  this  use  of  the  word  coefficient 
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from  the  former,  we  may  call  the  latter  coefficients  literal  coef- 
Jld&niSy  and  the  former  coefficients  nwm/ervciJil  coeffici&nis, 

16.  If  a  number  be  multiplied  by  itself  any  number  of  times, 
the  product  is  called  a  power  of  that  number.  Thus  a  x  a  is  called 
the  second  power  of  a ;  also  ay.  ax  a  is  called  the  third  power  of 
a ;  and  axaxaxais  called  the  fovHh  power  of  a ;  and  so  on. 
The  number  a  itself  is  often  called  the^«<  power  of  a. 

17.  Any  power  of  a  quantity  is  usually  expressed  by  placing 
above  the  quantity  the  number  which  represents  how  often  it  is 
repeated  in  the  product.  Thus  a'  is  used  to  express  a  -^a;  also 
a'  is  used  to  express  axay.a\  and  a^  is  used  to  express  axay.aya\ 
and  so  on.  And  a^  may  be  used  to  denote  the  first  power  of  a 
or  a  itself;  that  is,  a^  has  the  same  meaning  as  a, 

Numbers  placed  above  a  quantity  to  express  the  powers  of 
that  quantity  are  called  indices  of  the  powers^  or  exponents  of  the 
powers  ;  or  more  briefly  indices  or  exponents, 

18.  Hence  we  may  sum  up  the  two  preceding  Articles  thus : 
the  product  of  n  factors  each  equal  to  a  is  expressed  by  a*,  and 
n  is  called  the  index  or  exponent  of  a%  where  n  may  denote  any 
whole  number. 

19.  The  second  power  of  a  or  a"  is  ofben  called  the  square 
of  Oy  and  the  third  power  of  a  or  a'  is  often  called  the  cube 
of  a.  The  symbol  a*  is  read  thus  *^9i,  to  the  fourth  power^*  or 
briefly  "  a  to  the  fowrih  ;^^  and  a"  is  read  thus  ^^9,  to  the  n"*." 

20.  The  squa/re  root  of  any  assigned  number  is  that  number 
which  has  the  assigned  number  for  its  squa/re  or  second  power. 
The  cuhe  root  of  any  assigned  number  is  that  number  which  has 
the  assigned  number  for  its  cube  or  third  power,  The  fourth  root 
of  any  assigned  number  is  that  number  which  has  the  assigned 
number  for  its  fowrth  power.     And  so  on. 

21.  The  square  root  of  a  number  a  is  denoted  thus  IJa,  or 
simply  thus  Jou  The  cube  root  of  a  is  denoted  thus  Ija,  The 
fourth  root  of  a  is  denoted  thus  ^c».     And  so  on. 


6  EXAMPLES,     r. 

TLe  sign  ,J  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  initial  letter  df 
the  word  radix.     This  sign  is  sometiines  called  the  radical  sigrL 

22.  Terms  are  said  to  be  like  or  similar  when  they  do  not 
differ  at  all,  or  differ  only  in  their  numerical  coefficients;  otherwise 
they  are  said  to  be  unlike.  Thus  4a,  6ab,  9a'  and  3a'bc  are 
respectively  similar  to  15a,  3a6,  12a'  and  15a'5c.  And  a6,  a'b^ 
ab'  and  ahc  are  all  unlike. 

23.  Each  of  the  letters  which  occur  in  an  algebraical  product 
is  called  a  dimension  of  the  product,  and  the  number  of  the 
letters  is  the  degree  of  the  product.  Thus  a'b'^c  or  axax&x6x&xc 
is  said  to  be  of  six  dimensions  or  of  the  sixth  degree.  A  numerical 
coefficient  is  not  counted ;  thus  9a'b*  and  a'6*  are  of  the  same 
dimensions,  namely  of  seven  dimensions.  Thus  the  degree  of  a 
term  or  the  nvmber  of  dimensions  of  a  term  is  the  sum  of  the 
ea^nents,  provided  we  remember  that  if  no  exponent  is  expressed 
the  exponent  1  must  be  understood  as  indicated  in  Art.  17. 

24.  An  algebraical  expression  is  said  to  be  hymogeneovA  when 
aU  its  terms  are  of  the  same  dimensions.  Thus  7(a'+  3a'6  +  4a2K; 
is  homogeneous,  for  each  term  is  of  three  dimensions. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  for  an  exercise  in  the 
preceding  definitions. 

EXAMPLES. 

If  a  =  l,  6  =  3,  c  =  4,  cf=6,  c  =  2  and/=0,  find  the  numerical 
values  of  the  following  twelve  algebraical  expressions, : 

1.    a+26  +  4c.  2.    36  +  56?-2e. 

3.     a&  +  2&c+36c^.  4.    oc  +  4cJ-2e6. 

5.     a6c+4&d[+6c-^.  6.    a" +  6" +  <?*+/". 

w      cd     4:be     cd  o      a     a  n     *%      /* 

0       oa      24 

9     ^-^.  10.       '^•-^ 

2c  -  3a  d'  +  rfc  +  c* 

11.    ^(276)  -  y(2c)  +  J{2e).        12.    ^(36c)  +  •/(9cd)- 1/{2«^. 
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13.  Eind  the  value  of  (9-2^)  (a:  + 1)  + (a? +  5)  (2^ +  7) -112, 
when  a?  =  3  and  y  =  5. 

14.  Pind  the  value  of  x  J{x^ -  8y)  +  y  ^{x'  +  8y),  when  x^5 
and  y  =  3. 

15.  Find  the  value  of  a  ^(aj*  -  3a)  +  a;  ^(o;"  +  3a),  when  a;  =  5 
and  a  =  8. 

1 6.  Find  the  value  of  a  +  5  fj{x  +  y)-{a-h)  ^(a: — y),  when 
a  =  10,  5  =  8,  a;=12,  and  y  =  4. 

17.  If  a  =  16,  6  =  10,  aj  =  5  and  y  =  1,  find  the  value  of 

{h-x){Ja-^h)  +  J{(a-h)(x  +  y)}; 
and  of  (a  -  y)  {J{2bx)  +  aj"}  +  J{{a  -  a;)  (6  +  y)}. 

18.  If  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  a;  =  6  and  y  =  5,  find  the  value  of 

i/{(a  +  byy}  +  y{(a  +  a:)  (y  -  2a)}  +  ^/{(y  -  6)«  a). 


n    CHANGE  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS.    REDUCTION  OF  LIKE 
TERMS.      ADDITION,  SUBTRACTION,   USE  OF  BRACKETS. 

25.  "Wlien  the  terms  of  an  expression  are  connected  by  the 

sign  +  it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  are  written;  thus 

a  +  5  and  5  +  a  give  the  same  result,  namely  the  sum  of  the 

numbers  which  are  denoted  by  a  and  ft.     We  may  express  this 

fact  algebraically  thus : 

a  +  b  =  h+<h. 
Similarly 

26.  When  an  expression  consists  of  some  terms  preceded 
by  the  sign  +  and  some  terms  preceded  by  the  sign  — ,  we  may 
write  the  former  terms  first  in  any  order  we  please,  and  the 
latter  terms  after  them  in  any  order  we  please.  This  appears 
from  the  same  considerations  as  before.     Thus,  for  example, 

0  +  6  — c-*e  =  a+6— fl-c  =  6  +  a-c  — e  =  &+a  — e  — c. 


8  CHANGE  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS. 

27.  In  some  cases  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  vary  the  order 
of  terms  still  further,  by  mixing  up  the  terms  preceded  by  the 
sign  —  with  those  preceded  by  the  sign  + ,  Thus,  for  example, 
if  a  represent  10,  ft  represent  6,  and  c  represent  5,  then 

If  however  a  represent  2,  h  represent  6,  and  c  represent  5, 
then  the  expression  a  —  c  +  6  presents  a  difficulty  because  we  are 
thus  apparently  required  to  take  a  greater  number  from  a  less, 
namely  5  from  2»  It  will  be  convenient  to  agree  that  such  an  ex- 
pression as  a  —  c  +  5  when  c  is  greater  than  a  shall  he  understood  to 
mean  the  same  thing  as  a-hh  —  c»  At  present  we  shall  never  use 
such  an  expression  except  when  c  is  less  than  a  +  5,  so  that  a-\-h  —  c 
presents  no  difficulty.  Similarly  we  shall  consider  -  6  +  a  to  mean 
the  same  thing  as  a*  5.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point  hereafter  in 
Chapter  Y. 

28.  Thus  the  numerical  value  of  an  expression  remains  the 
same  whatever  may  be  the  order  of  the  terms  which  compose  it. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  follows,  partly  from  our  notions  of  addition 
and  subtraction,  and  partly  frx>m  an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
we  ascribe  to  an  expression  when  our  ordinary  arithmetical 
notions  are  not  strictly  applicable.  Such  an  agreement  is  called 
in  Algebra  a  convention^  and  conventional  is  the  corresponding 
adjective. 

29.  We  shall  frequently,  as  in  Article  26,  have  to  distinguish 
the  terms  of  an  expression  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  +  from 
the  terms  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  — ,  and  thus  the  follow- 
ing definition  is  adopted :  The  terms  in  an  expression  which  are 
preceded  by  no  sign  or  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  +  are 
called  positive  terms ;  the  terms  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign 

-  are  called  negatme  terms.  This  definition  is  introduced  merely 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  no  meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the 
words  positive  and  negative  beyond  what  is  expressed  in  the 
definition.  The  student  will  notice  that  terms  preceded  by  no  sign 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  preceded  by  the  sign  +  • 
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30.  Sometiines  an  expression  includes  several  like  terms;  in 
this  case  the  expression  admits  of  simplification.  For  example, 
consider  the  expression  4a*5  -  3a*c  +  9ao*  -  2a*6  +  7a*<j  —  66' ;  this 
may  be  written  4a»6  -  2a*h  +  7a'c  -  3a*c  +  9ae*  -  66"  (Art.  28). 
Now  4a*&-2a'5  is  the  same  thing  as  2a%  and  la^c  —  Za^c  is 
the  same  thing  as  4a*c.  Thus  the  expression  may  be  put  in  the 
simpler  form  2a*6  +  4a*c  +  9a(^  —  66*. 

ADDITION. 

31.  The  addition  of  algehraiccd  expressions  is  performed  hy 
writing  the  terms  in  succession  ectch  preceded  by  its  proper  sign. 

For  suppose  we  have  to  add  c  —  d  +  e  to  a  —  b;  this  is  the 
same  thing  as  adding  c  +  e  —  d  to  a  —  6  (Art.  28).  Now  if  we 
add  c  +  «  to  a  —  6  we  obtain  a—b  +  c  +  e;  we  have  however  thus 
added  6?. too  much,  and  must  consequently  subtract  d.  Hence 
we  obtain  a  —  6  +  c  +  e  —  (^  which  is  the  same  as  a  —  b-^-c  —  d  +  e ; 
thus  the  result  agrees  with  the  rule  above,  given.  The  result  is 
called  the  sum. 

We  may  write  our  result  thus  : 

a  —  b'h(c  —  d  +  e)  =  a  —  b  +  C'^d+e. 

32.  When  the  terms  of  the  expressions  which  are  to  be 
added  are  all  vmlxke^  the  sum  obtained  by  the  rule  does  not 
admit  of  simplification.  But  when  lilce  terms  occur  in  the  ex- 
pressions, we  may  simplify  as  in  Art.  30.  Hence  we  have  the 
following  rules : 

When  like  terms  have  the  sa/me  sign  their  sv/m  is  found  by 
taking  the  sum,  of  the  coefficients  with  thai  sign  amd  ammeadng  the 
common  letters. 

Example;  add  5a— 36  and  4a  — 76;  the  sum  is  9a— 106. 
For  the  5a  and  the  4a  together  make  9a,  and  the  36  and  76 
together  make  106. 

Again;  add  4a'c-106efoy  6a'c-96c2d  and  lla'c-36<fe.  The 
gam  is  21a*c-  226cfe. 
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When  Uke  terms  occur  wUh  different  signs  their  wwm  is  fou/nd 
hy  takmg  the  difference  of  the  swn  of  the  positive  cmd  the  sum  of 
the  negative  coefficients  with  the  sign  of  the  greater  swn  and  an- 
nexing the  common  letters  <m  before. 

Example ;  add  7a  —  9b  and  5b  —  4a.     The  sum  is  3a  —  45. 

Again;  add  together  3a"  +  46c-e"+ 10,  5a"  +  66c  +  26* - 15 
and  4a'-96c-10«"  +  21.     The  sum  is  12a"+6c-9«'+16. 


SUBTEACTION. 

33.  Suppose  we  have  to  take  b  +  c  from  a.     Then  as  each  of 
the  numbers  b  and  c  is  to  be  taken  from  a  the  result  is  denoted  by 

a-b-c.     That  is 

a-(6  +  c)  =  o  —  6  —  c 

We  enclose  the  term  5  +  c  in  brackets,  because  both  the  num- 
bers b  and  c  are  to  be  taken  from  a. 

Similarly     a  +  c?-(6  +  <5+e)  =  o  +  c?-6— c-e. 

Next  suppose  we  have  to  take  6  — c  from  a.  If  we  take 
b  from  a  we  obtain  a  —  b;  but  we  have  thus  taken  too  much 
from  a,  for  we  are  required  to  take,  not  b  but,  b  diminished  by  c. 
Hence  we  must  increase  the  result  by  c ;  thus 

a  —  (6  —  c)  =  a  —  6  +  <?. 

Similarly,  suppose  we  have  to  take  b  —  e  —  d+e  from  a.  This 
is  the  same  thing  as  taking  b-\-e  —  c  —  d  from  a.  Take  away  b-\-  e 
from  a  and  the  result  is  a  —  b  —  e;  then  add  c-i-dy  because  we 
were  to  take  away,  not  b  +  e  but,  6  +  6  diminished  hy  c-^d;  thus 

a  —  (6  —  c— c?  +  e)  =  a  —  6  —  6  +  c  +  df 

=  a  — 6  +  c  +  df— e. 

34.  From  considering  these  cases  we  arrive  at  the  following 
rule  for  subtraction :  Change  the  sign  of  .even/  term  in  the  eaypres- 
sum  to  be  subtracted,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other  expression.  Here 
as  before,  we  suppose  for  shortness,  that  where  there  is  no  sign 
before  a  term,  +  is  to  be  understood. 
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For  example ;  take  a-b  from  Za  +  h, 

3a+6-(a-6)=:3a  +  6-a  +  6  =  2a  +  2&. 
Again;  tako  5a' +  iah  —  6xf/  from  lla'+ 3ai-4a:y. 
11a"  +  Sab  -  4ajy-  (5a"  +  4a6  -  6ajy) 

«  11a*  +  Zab-ixy  -  5a'-  4a&  +  6a?y  =  6a*-  a6  +  2a5y. 


BRACKETS. 

35.  On  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  brackets  in 
algebraical  investigations^  it  is  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  student  eoepliciUy  to  the  laws  respectrog  their  use.  These 
laws  have  already  been  established,  and  we  have  only  to  give 
them  a  verbal  enunciation. 

When  an  expression  urUhin  hrcusketa  is  preceded  by  the  sign  + 
the  brackets  may  be  removed. 

Thus  a-6  +  (c-d[+«)  =  a-6  +  c-c?+e,  (Art.  61). 

And  consequently  any  number  of  terms  in  an  expression  may  be 
enclosed  by  brackets,  and  the  sign  +  placed  be/ore  the  wholes 

Thus  a  —  b  +  e^d  +  e  may  be  written  in  the  following  ways : 

a-6  +  c4- (-<;?  + e),    a-c?  +  (c  +  e-6),    a  +  (-(^  +  c  +  e-5), 

and  so  on. 

When  an  expression  within  brackets  is  preceded  by  the  sign  — 
the  brackets  may  be' removed  if  the  sign  of  every  term  within  the 
brackets  be  changed,  namely  +  to  —  and  —  to  +. 

Thus  a-(ft-c-<i  +  6)  =  a-5  +  c  +  c?-«,  (Art.  34). 

And  consequently  any  number  of  terms  in  an  expression  may 
he  enclosed  by  brackets  and  the  sign  —  placed  before  the  whole, 
provided  the  sign  of  every  term  unthin  the  brackets  be  changed. 

Thus  a  —  6  +  c  +  c^— e  may  be  written  in  the  following  ways  : 

o-6  +  c-(-rf+e),    a-(6-c-d  +  c),    a+o-(6-d[+e), 

and  so  on. 


X2  BRACKETS. 

36.  Expressiona  may  occur  with  more  tlian  one  pair  of 
brackets ;  these  may  be  removed  in  succession  by  the  preceding 
rules  beginning  wUh  the  inside  pair.     Thus,  for  example, 

(»4.|5  +  (c-cf)}  =  (»  +  {6  +  (j--c?}  =  a  +  6  +  c-c?, 

a-{6+(c-(?)}  =  a-{6  +  c-c?}  =  a-6-c  +  c?, 

Similarly, 

a-[6«{c-(J-e)}]=a-[6-{<5-a:  +  «}] 

=  ^  -  [J  -  c  + cf- e]  =  a  —  6  +  c  — cj?+ c. 

It  will  be  seen  in  these  examples  that,  to  prevent  confusion 
letween  various  pairs  of  brackets,  we  use  brackets  of  different 
sliapes;  we  might  distinguish  by  using  brackets  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  different  dzea. 

A  vinculum  ia  equivalent  to  a  bracket;  see  Art  11.  Thus, 
for  example^ 

a-[6-{c-((f-7V)}]  =  a-P-{c-(ei-6+/)}] 

=  a-[6-{c-(i  +  6-/}]-a-[6-c  +  ci-e+/] 

In  like  manner  more  than  one  pair  of  brackets  may  be  intro- 
duced.    Thus,  for  example, 

0-6  +  C  —  d[  +  e  =  a  —  {6-c  +  c?-6}  =  a—  {6  —  (c  —  (i  +  e)}. 

37.  The  beginner  is  recommended  always  to  remove  brackets 
in  the  order  shewn  in  the  preceding  Article ;  namely,  by  removing 
first  the  innermost  pair,  next  the  innermost  pair  of  all  which  re- 
main, and  so  on.  We  may  however  vary  the  order ;  but  if  we 
remove  a  pair  of  brackets  including  another  bracketed  expression 
within  it,  we  must  make  no  change  in  the  sign  ofths  included  ex- 
pression. In  fact  such  an  included  expression  counts  as  a  single 
term.     Thus,  for  example^ 


Also, 
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o  +  {6  +  (c  -  c^}  =  a  +  5  +  (c -c^«a  +  5  +  c-rf, 
a  +  {6-(c-£?)}«a  +  6-(c-<:Q  =  a  +  6-c+rf, 
a  -  { 6  +  (c  -  c^ }  =  a  -  6  -  (c  -  £?) «  a  -  5  -  c  +  (/, 
a-{6-(c-fl?)}  =  a.-6  +  (c-<^=ia-6  +  c-fl?. 

a-[6-{c-(<i-6)}]  =  a-6  +  {c-(c^-e)} 
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And  in  like  manner,  o  —  [6  —  {c  —  (c?-  e  —/*)}] 


=  a  —  6  +  c  -  c?  +  6  — /  =  a— 6  +  c  —  c?-f  e -/. 


EXAMPLES. 

« 

1.  Add  together  4a -66  + 3c -2c?,  a  +  6-4c  +  5c?, 

3a-76  +  6c  +  4c?  and  a+46-c-7fl?. 

2.  Add  together  «*  +  2x*  -  3a:  +  1,  2a:"  -  3x*  +  4a:  -  2, 

3a:"  +  4a:*+5  and  4a:* - 3a:* - 5a:  +  9. 

3.  Add  together 

a:*- 3a?y +  y*  +  a:  +  y- 1,  2a:*  +  4a:y - 3y* - 2a: - 2y  +  3, 
3a:*-5a:y-4y'+ 3a:  +  4y-2  and  6x'+ 10on/  +  6y'  +  x  +  y. 

4.  Add  together  a?  -  2aa:*  +  a'x,  of  +  3aa:*  and  235^  -  oa;*, 

5.  Add  together  4a6  -  a:',  3a:*  —  ^ah  and  ^ax  +  26a^ 

6.  From  5a-  36  +  4c-  To?  take  2a-  26  +  3c-  J. 

7.  From  a:*  +  4aJ*  -  2a:*  +  7a:  -  1  take  a:*  + 2a:'-2a:*+6a:- 1. 

8.  Subtract  a*  — aa:  +  a:*  from  3a*  —  2aa:  +  a:*. 

9.  Subtract  a  —  6  —  2(c-c?)  from  2  (a  —  6)  —  c  +  c?. 

10.  Subtract  (a  —  6)  a:  —  (6  -  c)  y  fix)m  (a  +  6)  as  +  (6  +  c)  y. 

11.  Remove  the  brackets  fix)m  a-{6-(c-cQ}. 

12.  Bemove  the  brackets  from  a-{{6-c)-cf}. 

13.  Remove  the  brackets  from  a  +  26  -  6a  -  {36  -  (6a  -  66)} 

14.  Remove  the  brackets  fix)m  7a- {3a -[4a  — (5a -2a)]}. 
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15.  Also  from  3a-[a  +  6-{a  +  6  +  c-(a  +  6+c  +  cQ}]. 

16.  Also  from  2aj-[3y-{4aj-(5y-6a;)}]. 

17.  Also  from  a-[26  +  {3c-3a-(a  +  6)}+2a-(6  +  3c)]. 

18.  Also  from  a  -  [56  -  {a-  (3c  -'36)  +  2c  -  (a  -  26  -  c)}]. 

19.  If  it=2,  6  =  3,  aj  =  6  and  y=5,  find  the  Talue  of 

a  +  2aj-{6+y-[a-aj-(6-2y)]}. 

20.  Simplifj 

4aJ»-2iB'  +  aj+l-(3iC»-«»-«-7)-(aJ»-4a;'+2a;  +  8). 


ni.    MULTIPLICATION. 

38.  We  haTO  already  stated  that  the  jprocktct  of  the  numbers 
denoted  by  any  letters  may  be  denoted  by  writing  those  letters  in 
succession  without  any  sign  between  them ;  thus  abed  denotes  the 
product  of  the  numbers  denoted  by  a,  6,  c  and  d  We  suppose  the 
student  to  know  from  Arithmetic,  that  the  product  of  any  num- 
ber of  factors  is  the  same  in  whatever  order  the  factors  may  be 
taken  j  thus  a6c  =:  ac6  =  6ca,  and  so  on. 

39.  Suppose  we  have  to  form  the  product  of  4a,  56,  and  3c ; 
this  product  may  be  written  at  full  thus  :  4  x  a  x  5  x  6  x  3  x  c,  or 
4  X  5  X  3  X  a6c,  that  is  60a6c.  And  thus  we  may  deduce  the 
following  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  simple  terms:  Tmdtiply 
together  the  numerical  coefficients  cmd  pfuA  the  letters  after  the 
prodwA. 

40.  The  notation  adopted  to  represent  the  powers  of  a  num- 
ber, (Art.  17),  will  enable  us  to  prove  the  following  rule:  th^ 
powers  of  a  nvmber  a/re  mtUtiplied  hy  adding  the  exponents,  for 
a*  X  a'  =^a  X  a  X  a  X  a  X  a  =  a^  =  a*"*^'  '^  and  similarly  any  other  case 
may  be  established. 

Thus  if  m  and  n  are  any  whole  numbers,  a^xa*^  =  a"*"^". 
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41.  ^We  may  if  we  please  indicate  the  product  of  the  same 
powers  of  different  letters  by  writing  the  letters  within  brackets, 
and  placing  the  index  OTor  the  whole.  Thus  a'  x  6'=  (a6)'j  this 
18  obvious  since  (ah)'  =^abxab^axaxh%b.     Similarly, 

ifxb*xc'={abcy. 

Thus  a*xh*=s  (ab)* ;  a*  x  6*  x  c*=  (abc)*;  and  so  on  for  any 
number  of  factors. 

42.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  +  b  by  c.  The  pro- 
duct of  a  and  e  is  denoted  by  oc,  and  the  product  of  b  and  c 
is  denoted  by  6c ;  hence  the  product  o£  a+b  and  e  is  denoted  by 
ac+bc.  For  it  follows,  as  in  Arithmetic,  from  our  notion  of 
multiplication,  that  to  multiply  any  quantity  by  a  number  we 
have  only  to  multiply  all  the  parts  of  that  quantity  by  the  number 
and  add  the  results.     Thus 

(a  +  6)  c  =  oc  +  6c. 

43.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  — 6  by  c.  Here  the 
product  of  a  and  o  must  be  diminished  by  the  product  of  b 

and  c.     Thus 

{a'-b)G  =  <»C''b€, 

44.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  +  6  by  c  +  ct  It 
follows,  as  in  Arithmetic,  from  our  notions  of  multiplication, 
that  if  a  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  any  number,  we  may 
separate  the  multiplier  into  parts  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  multiplier,  and  take  the  product  of  the  quantity  by  each  part, 
and  add  these  partial  products  to  form  the  complete  product. 

Thus  (a  +  6)(c  +  cQ  =  (a  +  6)c  +  (a+6)c?; 

also  {a+b)G  =  a,c+bc,  and  {a  +  b)d  =  ad  +  bd; 

thus  (a  +  6)  (c  +  d)^=  ac  +  bc  +  ad+bd. 

45.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  —  b  by  c  +  d.  Here 
the  product  of  a  and  c  +  d  must  be  diminished  by  the  product  of 
6  and  e  +  d.     Thus 

(a-6)(c  +  c?)=a(c  +  c?)-6(c  +  d) 

^ac  +  ad-{bc  +  bd)  ^ac  +  ad-^bc^bd. 
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46.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  0  +  6  by  c-d.  Here 
the  product  of  a+h  and  c  must  be  dimmished  by  the  product 
of  a  +  6  and  cL    Thus 

(a  +  5)  (c  -  fl? )  =  (a  +  6)  c  -  (a  +  6)  rf 

=  oc  +  6c  —  {ad + bd)  =  oc  +  5c  —  <k?—  W. 

47.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  —  h  by  c  —  d.  Here 
the  product  of  a  — 6  and  c  must  be  diminished  by  the  product 
of  a  -  6  and  d.     Thus 

=^ac  —  bc  —  {ad'-bd)  =:(U!''be  —  ad-hbd. 

48.  From  considering  the  above  cases  we  arrive  at  the  fol- 
lowing rule  for  multiplying  two  binomial  expressions :  Mvlti'ply 
eoAih  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  each  term  of  the  multiplier  ;  if  the 
termfS  ha/oe  the  same  sign,  prefix  the  sign  +  to  their  proditctf  if  they 
h(we  different  siigns  prefix  the  sign  —;  then  collect  these  partial 
products  to  form  the  complete  product. 

The  rules  with  respect  to  the  sign  of  each  partial  product  are 
ofben  enunciated  thus  for  shortness :  like  signs  prodv>ce  + ,  and 
urdike  signs  produce  — . 

49.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  Articles,  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  terms  -  b  and  c  which  occur  in  two  binomial  feictors, 
there  is  a  term  —  5c  in  the  product  of  the  factors.  Hence  it  is 
ofben  stated  as  an  independent  truth  that  —  &  x  c  =  —  &c. 

Similarly,  we  observe,  that  corresponding  to  the  terms  —  b  and 
—  c  which  occur  in  two  binomial  factors,  there  is  a  term  be  in  the 
product  of  the  factors ;  hence  it  is  often  stated  as  an  independent 
truth,  that  -  5  x  -  c  =  5c.  These  statements  will  be  examined  and 
explained  in  Chapter  Y, 

dO.  The  rule  given  in  Article  48  will  hold  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  any  expressions.  This  will  appear  from  considering 
a  few  examples.     Suppose,    for  instance,  we  have  to  multiply 
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4a'  —  !^ai  +  66*  by  2a*  -  Sdb  +  46*.     The  required  product  here  is 
2a*  (4a*  -  5a6  +  66*)  -  3a6  (4a*  -  5a6  +  66*)  +  46'  (4a*  -  5a6  +  66*) ; 
thus  we  obtain 

(8a*  -  10a*6  +  12a*6*)  -  (12a'6  -  15a*6*  +  18a6*) 

+  (16a*6*-20a6*  +  246*), 
that  ia, 

8a*  -  10a*6  +  12a*6*  -  12a'6  +  15a*6*  -  18a6»  +  16a*6*  -  20a6*  +  246*. 

This  result  agrees  with  the  rule.     If  we  simplify  the  result  by 
collecting  the  like  terms  we  obtain 

8a*  -  22a"6  +  43a'6'  -  38a6*  +  246*. 
The  whole  operation  may  be  conveniently  arranged  thus  : 

4a« .  5ab  +  66* 
2a*  -  3a6  +  46* 

8a*-10a'6  +  12a'6* 

-12a'6  +  16a*6*-.18a6» 

+  16a*6*-20a6"  +  246* 


8a*  -  22a»6  +  43a*6*  -  38a6'  +  246* 


51.  The  student  should  carefully  notice  the  arrangement  of 
the  above  operation.  The  expressions  which  we  wish  to  mtdtiply 
are  here  said  to  be  arranged  a>ecording  to  descending  powers  of  a; 
for  in  the  expression  4a*  —  5a6  +  66'  the  term  which  contains  the 
highest  power  of  a  is  4a*>  and  this  is  placed  first ;  next  we  place 
—  5a6  which  contains  a,  and  last  we  place  the  term  +  66'>  which 
does  not  contain  a  at  all.  Similarly  the  other  fiictor  2a'  -  3a6  +  46' 
is  arranged.  The  partial  products  which  arise  are  so  arranged 
that  like  terms  occur  in  the  same  column,  and  thus  we  collect 
them  more  easily. 

The  factors  might  also  have  been  arranged  thus  66'  —  5a6  +  4a* 
and  46*  —  3a6  +  2a' ;  they  are  then  said  to  be  arranged  according 
to  ascending  powers  of  a.  It  is  of  no  consequence  which  order 
we  adopts  but  we  should  take  the  same  order  for  the  multiplicand 
and  the  midtiplier* 

T-  A.  2 
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52.     Again;  multiply  2a;»+3??-4-4  by  2«"-  3aj  +  4;    Th^  -oJ». 
ration  may  be  arranged  thus  : 

.    2a"  +  3a;  +  4 
2aj'- 3a; +  4 


4a;*  +  6a:»  +  8a;' 

-6a;»-9a;"-12a: 

+  8a;*  4-123; +  16 

4a;*  +73;"  +16 

Tlins  tbe  product  is  4a;*  +  7a;"  + 16. 

63.     The  following  diree  examples  deserve  special  notice^ 


'  a  -^b 

a  —b 

a  +& 

a  +h 

a  -& 

a -6 

a'  -^ah 

a'--ab 

a'  +  ab 

+  a& 

+ 

h^ 

-«5    +6^ 

-ah-'b' 

€c'^2ab 

+ 

h' 

a*-2a6  +  6' 

a«         -&» 

I 

,    The  first  example  gives  the  value  of  (a  +  J)  (a  +  6),  that  is,  of 
(a  +  6)*  j  we  thus  find 

{a  +  b)'  =  a^+2ab+b\ 

Thus  ^Ae  square  of  the  sum  of  two  nurnhers-  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  increased  by  twice  their 
product, 

.  Again  we  have 

(a-&7=a'-.2a5  +  6'. 

Thus  the  squa/re  of  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  numbers  diminished  by  tunce  their 
product. 

Also  we  have 

(a!+b)(a-by=a^-br 

Thus  the  product  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  tioo  number^ 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squares. 
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54.  We  may  here  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  sign  *  which 
is  sometimes  used^  and  which  is  called  l^e  dovhU  9ign. 

Since  (a  +  6)*  =  a' +  2a6 -f  6*, 

and  {a-6)*  =  a'-2aJ  +  6', 

we  may  write  {a^hf  ^cf^2ab-¥h\ 

Thus  ak  indicates  that  we  may  take  either  the  sign  +  or  the 
sign  —  ;  a  ±  6  is  read  thus,  "  a  plus  w  minus  b." 

55.  The  results  given  in  Art  53  furnish  a  simple  example  of 
the  use  of  Algebra ;  we  may  say  that  Algebra  enables  us  to  'prom 
general  theorems  respecting  numherSy  and  also  to  express  those 
theorems  briefly.  For  example,  the  result  (a  +  6)  (a  —  5)  =  a*  -  6*  is 
proved  to  be  true,  and  is  stated  thus  by  symbols  more  compactly 
than  by  words. 

There  are  other  results  in  multiplication  which  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  three  formulsB  given  in  Art.  53,  but  which 
are  deserving  of  attention.  We  place  them  here  in  order  that  the 
student  may  be  able  to  refer  to  them  when  they  are  wanted;  they 
can  be  easfly  verified  by  actual  multiplication. 

(a-&)(a'  +  a6  +  6")=a'-^», 
(a  +  5f  =  (a  +  6)  (a"  +  2ab^V)=^  a*+  3a'6  +  3^^+  h^, 
(a-5)»=  (a-6)(a*-2a6  +  5")  =  a»-  3a»6  +  SaV-J* 
(6  +  c)  (c  +  a)  (a  +  6)  =  a*  (6  +  c)  +  6*  (c  +  a)  +  c"  (a  +  6)  +  2a5(r, 
(6  -'c)(C''  a)  (a-  6)  =  a*  (c  -  5)  +  6'(a-  c)  4-  c'{b-a)y 
f  (a  +  6  +  c)  (&C+  ca  +  ah)  =  a* (6  +  c)  +  h''{e  +  a)  +  c* (a  +  fc)  +  ddbc, 

(a  +  J  +  c)  (a*  +  6*  +  c"  -  Jc  -  «a  - a6)  =  a'  +  6'  +  c*-  3abc, 
(h-hc-a)(c-^a-b){a-^b-c)  =  (^  {b+  c)  +  6^(<? +<r)  +c*  (a  +  b) 

(a  +  6  +  c)'=a'+  3a*(&  +  <r)  +  Sa{b  +  cj-^(b  +  c)* 

^a»  +  3a"(6  +  c)  +  3a(y+26c  +  c')  +  5»  +  36'c+36c'  +  c' 

-a'  +  y  +  c"+3a'(6  +  c)+36*(a  +  c)+3c*(a.+.fe)  +  6aftc; 

2—2 
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5(5.  By  using  the  forrmdm  givea  in  Art.  53,  the  process  of 
multiplication  may  be  often  simplified.  Thus  suppose  we  have  to 
multiply  a-¥h'{'e'\'d  by  a  +  6  — c~<f.  This  is  the  same  thing  as 
multiplying  (a  +  6)  +  (c  +  d)  by  (a  +  6)  —  (c  +  d).  Then  by  the  third 
formula  we  have 

{(a  +  6)  +  (c  +  c2)}{(a  +  6)-(c  +  c^)}«(a  +  fi)«-(c  +  c^)«. 

^ext  we  can  express  {a  +  h)*  and  {c-^d)*  by  means  of  the  first 
formula ;  thus  finally 

57.  Trom  an  examination  of  the  examples  here  given,  and 
those  which  are  left  to  be  worked,  the  student  will  recognise  the 
truth  of  the  following  laws  with  respect  to  the  result  of  multi- 
plying algebraical  expressions. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  product  of  two  algebraical  ex» 
pressions  is  never  ^rco^cr  than  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  the 
terms  in  the  two  expressions,  but  may  be  leaSt  owing  to  the 
simplification  produced  by  collecting  like  terms. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  both  arranged  in  the 
same  way  according  to  the  powers  of  some  common  letter,  the  first 
and  last  terms  of  the  product  are  wrdike  anj  other  terms.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  example  of  Art.  50,  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier 
are  arranged  according  to  powers  of  a;  the  Jirat  term  of  the 
product  is  Sa^  and  the  last  term  is  2ib\  and  there  are  no  other 
terms  which  are  like  these;  in  fact,  the  other  terms  contain  a 
raised  to  some  power  less  than  the  fourth  power,  and  thus  they 
differ  from  Sa*;  and  they  all  contain  a  to  some  power,  and  thus  . 
they  differ  from  246*. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  both  homogeneatia 
the  product  is  hormgeneauSf  and  the  number  of  the  dimensi(ms  of 
the  product  is  the  swm  of  the  numbers  which  .express  the  dimen^ 
sions  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier.  Thiis  in  the  example  of 
Art.  50,  the  multiplicand  is  homogeneous  and  of  two  dimensions, 
and  the  multiplier  is  homogeneous  and  of  two  dimensions;  the 
product  is  homogeneous  and  of  four  dimensions.  In  the  example 
of  Art.  56  the  multiplicand  and.  the  multiplier  are  both  homo- 
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geneous  and  of  OBe  dimension ;  the  product  is  homogeneous  and  of 
two  dimensions.  The  law  here  stated  and  exemplified  is  of  great 
importance  as  it  serves  to  test  the  accuracy  of  algebraical  work ; 
and  accordingly  the  student  is  recommended  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  terms  in  the  results  which  he  obtains. 

There  is  another  law  which  is  often  useful  in  testing  the 
accuracy  of  algebraical  work,  which  we  may  call  the  law  of 
symmetry.     Suppose  we  require  the  product 

(oj  +  a  +  6)  («  +  6  +  c)  (a:  +  c  +  a). 

Here  a,  6,  and  c  occur  symmetrically.  If  we  put  a  instead  of  <?, 
and  c  instead  of  a,  we  shall  only  change  the  order  of  the  factors ; 
and  this  will  produce  no  change  in  the  result.  Similarly  a  and  6 
may  be  interchanged,  or  h  and  c  may  be  interchanged,  without 
chsLTiging  the  value  of  the  result.  We  may  expect  then  that 
the  result  will  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a,  h,  and  c ;  and 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case.     The  result  is 

a^-\-2af(a  +  b-^c)+x{a*  +  h*  +  (^  +  Z{ah  +  hc  +  ca)} 
+  a*  (6  +  c)  +  6*  (<j  +  a)  +  c*  («  +  &)  +  2abe. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a,  by  &nd  c.  Take,  for  example,  the  coefficient  of  a*;  this  is 
2  (a  +  6  +  c),  that  is,  2a-^  26  +  2c  :  if  then  a  student  had  obtained 
an  unsymmetrical  result,  suppose  2a  +  26  +  c,  it  would  be  obvious 
to  a  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  there  must  be  an 
error  in  the  work. 

The  law  of  symmetry  is  one  with  which  the  student  will 
gradually  become  familiar ;  for  the  further  he  proceeds  in  Algebra, 
the  more  fi:equently  will  the  law  be  of  service. 

EXAMPLES  OF  HXTLTIPLICATIOK. 

1.  Multiply  2p-q  hj  2q-^p. 

2.  Multiply  a"  +  3a6  +  26'  by  7a -56. 

3.  Multiply  o' -  a6  4- 6"  by  o*  +  a6  -  6*. 

4.  Multiply  a'-a6  +  26«  by  a*  +  a6-26». 
6.  Multiply  a' +  2005  +  0*  by  a'+2aa-aB*. 
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6.  Multiply  a*  +  4a«  +  ia?  by  a^--  iax  +  Aof^ 

7.  Multiply  a'-2aa;  +  &B-a*  by  h-¥x. 

8.  Multiply  15x*  +  18aa;-.  14a"  by  4a;'- 2aa:- a*, 

9.  Multiply  2aj*+4aj*+8aj+16by  3a;-6. 
id.  Multiply  2ic»- Say +9^  by  2aj-3y. 

11.  Multiply  4aj»-3ay-y*  by  3aj-2y. 

1 2.  Multiply  05*  —  rcV  +  ay*'^  y*  by  a;  +  y. 

13.  Multiply  a?  +  2y-3«  by  aj-2y+ 3;$;. 

14.  Multiply  2a;'  +  ^oey  +  4y*  by  3aj'  -  4a;y  +  yl 

15.  Multiply  a;'  +  ay  +  y*  by  a;*  +  a;«  +  «*. 

'   16.  Multiply  a*  +  6*  +  c'  +  6c  +  ca  -  a6  by  a  +  6  -  c. 

17.  Multiply  «;■  -  ay +  y*  +  a;  +  y+l  bya;  +  y-l. 

18.  MultiplyV  +  4a;*  +  5a;-24bya;*-4a;  +  ll. 

19.  Multiply  a;' ^  4a;*  +  llaj- 24  by  ar»4-  4aj  +  5. 

20.  Multiplyaf^2x*  +  3a;-^4by  4aj'+3a;'  +  2a;  +  l. 

21.  Multiplya;*  +  2a;'  +  a;*-4aj-.ll  bya;'-2a3  +  3, 

,    22.  Multiplyaj*-5a;*  +  13a;'-.a;'-a;+2bya;"-2a;-2. 

23.  Multiply  a* - 2a' +  3a* -  2a  +  1  by  a*+ 2a'  +  3a*  +  2a  +  l. 

24.  Multiply  together  a  —  x,  a  +  a;,  and  a'  +  a?. 

25.  Multiply  together  a;—  3,  a;— 1,  a;+l,  and  a;+  3. 

26.  Multiply  together  a?—  a;  +  1,  a;*  +  a;  +  1,  and  a;*  -  a;*  +  1. 

27.  Multiply  a;* — oa;' -^hx^-^cx  +  d by  x*  +  aa?  —  Jas*  +  cx  —  d, 

28.  Shew  that  (a;  +  a)*  =  a;*  +  4a^a  +  6a;'a*  +  ixa*  +  a*. 

29.  Shew  that  x  (x+l)  (a;  +  2)  (a;+  3)+  1  =  (a;»  +  3a;+  \)\ 

30.  Multiply  together  a-^x,  h  +  x,  and  c  +  x, 

3 1 .  Multiply  together  x-^ttf  x—h,  a;  —  c,  and  as  —  ct 

32.  Multiply  together  a^h  —  Cya-^-c  —  h,  h-^c  —  ay  and  a+5 + c. 

33.  Simplify  (a  +  6)(6  +  c)-(o  +  ^(c?  +  a)-(a  +  c)(6-c?).. 

34.  Simplify  (a  + 6 +  c+rf)"  +  (a-6-c  +  fl?)"  +  (a-6  +  c-rf)* 

.     \  +(a  +  6— c— €?)*. 
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35.  Prove  that  (a;+y  +  «)'-(rc' 4- ^-f«')=3(y+«)(«+aj)(a:  +  ?/). 

36.  Simplify  (a  +  6  +  c)'- o(6  +  c-a)  -  6  (a  +  c-  6)-c(a+5-c}, 

37.  Simplify'  {x  -  y)'+  {x  +  y)»+  3  (a-  y)"(a+y)+3(a;+y)'(a?-7/). 

38.  Simplify  (a*+6*+c^'-(a+6+c)(a+6-c)(a+c-6)(6+c-a). 

39.  Simplify  (a*+6'+c7+(a+5+c)(a+6-c)(a+c-6) (6 +c--a). 

40.  Prove  that  a*  +  y'  +  (a;  +  y)"  =  2(a;*  +  «y  +  y*)*    . 

+  8ajV*  (aJ  +  y)'  («*  +  icy  +  2/'). 

41.  Prove  that  4a?y(aj*  +  y^  =  («*  +  ay  +  y*)' -  (a* - ajy  +  2/T- 

42.  Prove  that  4ajy  (a;*  -  y*)  =  (a;'  +  ajy  -  y*)*  -  (a;'  -  «y  -  y*)*. 

43.  Multiply  together  («"  -  3a!  +  2)*  and  »*  +  6a:  + 1. 

44.  Multiply  iB*  +  a*-aa;(aj'  +  a')  by  as*  +  a' -  aa;  (a;  +  a). 

45.  Multiply  (a  +  6/  by  (a  -  hf. 

46.  If5  =  a  +  6  +  (?,  prove  that 

«(«-25)(«-2c)  +  «(5-2c)  (5-2a)  +  «(5-2a)  («-26) 

=  («-2a)(«-2^)(#-2c)  +  8a5c 
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58.  Division,  as  in  Arithmetic,  is  the  inverse  of  MultipK- 
cation.  In  Multiplication  we  determine  the  product  arising  from 
two  given  factors;  in  Division  we  have  the  product  and  one  of 
the  &ctors  given,  and  our  object  is  to  determine  the  othi&r  factor. 
The  &ctor  to  be  determined  is  called  the  quotient. 

59.  Since  the  product  of  the  numbers  denoted  by  a  and  h 
is  denoted  by  a5,  the  quotient  of  ab  divided  by  a  is  6;  thus 
ah-7-asszh;  and  also  a5-5-6  =  a.  Similarly,  we  have  a5c-5-a  =  6c, 
€Lbe-7-b  =  (ie,  dbc-7-e  =  abi  and  also  ahc-T-hc  =  a,  abc-i-ac  =  h, 
tibc-r-ah  =  c.     These  results  may  also  be  written  thus : 

ahc     ,  ahc  ahc       . 

ahc  ahc     ,  ahc 

be  OG  ao 
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60.  Sappoee  we  require  ike  quotient  of  60ahe  divided  by  3c. 
Since  GOabc  =  20ab  x  Zc  we  haTo  60a5c-s-3c  =  20a5.  Similarly, 
60ahe-i-ia=15bc;  60abc-r-6ah=12e;  and  so  on.  Thus  we  may 
deduce  the  following  role  for  dividing  one  simple  term  by  another  : 
If  the  numerical  coefficient  and  the  literal  product  of  the  divisor 
he  found  in  the  dividend,  the  other  part  of  the  dividend  is 
the  qiMtient. 

61.  If  the  numerical  coefficient  and  the  literal  product  of 
the  divisor  be  not  found  in  the  dividend,  we  can  only  indicate  the 
division  by  the  notation  we  have  appropriated  for  that  purpose^ 
Thus  if  5a  is  to  be  divided  by  2c,  the  quotient  can  only  be  indi- 
cated by  5a-r-2c,  or  by  -s-.     In  some  cases  we  may  however 

simplify  the  expression  for  the  quotient  by  a  principle  already 
used  in  arithmetic.     Thus  if  Iba'b  is  to  be  divided  by  66c,  the 

quotient  is  denoted  by  ■    ,     .    Here  the  dividend  =  36  x  5a*,  and 

the  divisor  =  36  x  2c ;  thus  in  the  same  way  as  in  Arithmetic  we 
may  remove  the  fetctor  36,  which  occurs  in  both  dividend  and 

divisor,  and  denote  the  quotient  by  —  . 

62.  One  power  of  any  numher  is  divided  hy  a/nother  power 
of  iJie  same  nun^)er  hy  subtracting  the  index  of  the  latter  power 
from  the  index  oftheform^. 

Thus  a*-s-a'  =  a  x  a  x  a  x  a  x  a-s-a  x  assaxaxa  =  o^^ a" 

Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 

Hence  if  m  and  n  be  any  whole  numbers,    and  m  greater 

_•• 

than  n,  we  have  a'^-r-tf  or  — ^  =  a"^. 

a 


a 


63.     Again,  suppose  we  have  such  an  expression  as  —^ .     We 


a 


a*  X  1 

may  write  it  thus  —^ -^]  then,  as  in  Art.  61,  we  may  remove 
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a*      1 

the  common  &uctor  a\     Thus  we  obtain  -j  s  -^ .     SimUarlj  any 

other  case  may  be  establishecL 

Hence  if  m  and  n  be  any  whole  numbers,  and  m  less  than  n, 

,  «      «      «*       1 

we  nave  o^-S-o*  or  --  =  --— -  . 

o*     o*^ 

64.     Suppose  such  an  expression  as  n*  to  occur ;  this  may  be 

/a\*      — ,     /<x\*  a     a         ^  a     a     a* 

wntten  thus  (  t  )  •    -For  l-r)  means  r'^ry  wid  t  ^  r  =  Ti >   as  we 

know  from  Arithmetic,  and  as  will  be  shewn  in  Chapter  viiL 
Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 


Hence  if  w  be  any  whole  number  ts  =  (  t  J  • 


65.  When  the  dividend  contains  more  than  one  term,  and  the 
divisor  contains  only  one  term,  toe  must  divide  each  term  of  the 
dividend  hy  the  divisor,  and  then  collect  the  partial  quoti&nis  to  oh' 
tain  the  complete  quotieiU, 

Thus,         — V —  ^a  —  c^  for  (a  -  c)  0  =  06  -  CO. 

* 

a  5  -  c  +  c? ;  for  (6  -  c  +  J)  a6  =  a5*  —  ahc  +  ahd. 

In  the  first  example  we  see  that  corresponding  to  the  term  a6 
in  the  dividend  and  to  the  divisor  h  there  is  the  term  a  in  the 
quotient;  and  corresponding  to  the  term  —  c6  in  the  dividend 
and  to  the  divisor  h  there  is  the  term  —  c  in  the  quotient. 

We  have  already  stated  in  Art  49,  that  the  following  results 
are  admitted  for  the  present,  subject  to  future  explanation : 

6  X  —  c  =s  —  6c,  —  6  X  —  c  =  6c.  . 

Sunilarly,  the  following  results  may  be  admitted : 

—  6c  _  -  6c  • , 

-c  ~  '  ^"" 


\     ' 
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Thus  in  Diyisibn  as  in  Multiplication^  the  sign  of  the  quotieui: 
is  deduced  from  the  signs  of  the  diviiiend  and  divisor  by  the  rule, 
like  signs  'produce  + ,  and  unlike  signs  produ^ce  - . 

66.  When  the  divisor  as  -well  as  the  dividend  contains  more 
than  one  term,  we  must  perform  the  operation  of  algebraical 
division  in  the  same  way  as  the  operation  called  Long  Division  in 
Arithmetic     The  following  rule  may  be  given : 

Arrange  both  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the  powers  of 
some  common  letter^  either  both  according  to  ascending  powers y  or 
both  according  to  descending  powers.  Find  how  often  tha  first  term 
of  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  first  term  of  the  dividend,  and 
write  down  this  result  for  the  first  term  of  the  quotient ;  mvMply 
the  whole  divisor  by  this  term,  amd  subtract  the  product  from  the 
dividend.  Bring  down,  a^  momy  terms  of  the  dividend  as  the  cause 
may  require,  and  repeat  the  operation  tiU  all  the  terms  a/re  brought 
down, 

Example,     Divide  a*'-2ab-hb'  by  a-6. 
The  operation  may  be  arranged  thus :  • . 

a-b)a*-2ab  +  b'  {a-b 
«  a'— ah 


-aft  +  fc" 
-a5  +  6' 


The  reason  for  the  rule  is,  that  the  whole  dividend  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  may  be  convenient,  and  the  com- 
plete quotient  is  found  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  quor 
tients.  Thus,  in  the  example,  a*  ~  2db  +  6'  is  really  divided  by  the 
process  into  two  parts,  namely,  a* —  ah  and  ~  a&  +  &',  and  each  of 
these  parts  is  divided  by  a  — 6;  thus  we  obtain  the  complete 
quotient  a-6.  . 

67.  It  may  happen,  as  in  Arithmetic,  that  the  division  can- 
not be  exactly  performed.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  divide 
a'^2ab  +  2b*  by  a-i^  we^shall  obtain   aa  before  a-6  in  the 
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quotient,  and  there  will  then  he  a  remdiTider  b\    This  result  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  Arithmetic ;  we  say 

'. sza  —  o-h 7  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  complete  quotient 

h* 
a-'b  and  a  fractional  pa/rt 7  •     To  the  consideration  of  alge- 
braical fractions  we  shall  return  in  Chapter  viii. 

68.     The  following  examples  axe  important : 

a?  -  a^  a?'  —  a'  (^a;*  +  aa  +  a*  a?-  a^  »*  —  d*  ^  +  of  a  +  xa*  +  a' 

a^  —  x^a  x^^ufa 


x^a  —  a*  as'a  -r  a* 

a?a  —  xa*  a? a  —  x'a* 


xa'  —  a'  (x^a'  —  a*  • 

xa'—a*  xW'-oca* 


xa^-a'^ 
xa'-a* 


The  student  may  also  easily  verify  the  following  statements : 

af-^a*  a5*  — a*       -       ,  ,      , 

=a;~a:  -a: -ara  +  aa'— a": 

aj  +  a  x  +  a 

=  ar-a»  +  a':    =  x  —ara  +  ara  -oca  +a\ 

x  +  a  aj  +  a 

!Each  of  these  examples  of  division  furnishes  an  example  of 
multiplicationy  as  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  must  be 
equal  to  the  dividend.  Thus  we  have  the  following  results  which 
are  vrorthy  of  notice : 

X*  —  a'  =^aj  +  o)  (a?  —  a), 
af-a*^  (aj-a)(aj*  +  aja  +  a*), 
7?  +  a'ss(pB4'a)  {af '- xa  +  a"), 
a;*  —  a*  =  (x—a)  {a^ -i- stfa  +  xa*  +  a"), 
ai*  —  a*  t=  (a:  +  a)  {a^—a^a  +  aja'  -  a*), 
.   a^  +  a*  =  (aj  +  a)(ai*~a?a  +  «*a"-a»*  +  o*). 
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69.  It  will  be  useful  for  tlia  student  to  notice  the  following 
facts : 

re*  — a*  is  always  divisible  by  a— a  whether  the  index  n  be  an 
odd  or  even  whole  number. 

a*  —  a*  is  divisible  by  aj  +  a  if  the  index  n  be  an  even  whole 
number. 

sc"  +  a*  is  divisible  by  cc  +  a  if  the  index  71  be  an  odd  whole 
number. 

It  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to  verify  these  statements  in 
any  particular  case,  and  hereafter  we  shall  give  a  general  proof  of 
them.     See  Chapter  xxxiii. 

70.  By  means  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
Hhe  preceding  Articles  we  may  often  resolve  algebraical  expres- 
sions into  factors.     Thus  whatever  A  and  B  denote  we  have 

A'-:^  =  {A-h£){A-JB), 

and  the  student  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  use  this  general 
result  with  various  forms  of  A  and  B.  For  example,  suppose 
A  =a*,  and  B=Vy  so  that  A^^a\  and  J5*  =  6*;  then  we  have 

and  as  a*  —  6'  =  (a  +  6)  (a  —  6), 

we  obtain  a*-6*  =  (a*  +  6*)(a  +  6)  (a-6). 

Again,  suppose  A  =  a',  and  B  =  h^,  so  that  A'  =  a',  and  J5'  =  6® ; 
then  we  have 

and,  as  in  Art.  68, 

a»  +  P  =  (a  +  6)(a»-a5  +  5*), 

so  that 
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Again,  suppose  il=  a*  and  jSs&*;  bo  th&t  A*^a%Bsii  B^^V ; 
then  we  liave 

=  (a"  +  6*)(a'  +  5')(a+6)(a-5). 
Again,  take  the  general  result 

and  suppose  A  =  a',  and  i?  ss  &' ;  thus  we  obtain 

and  by  comparing  this  with  the  result  just  proved, 

a«-5«  =  (a  +  6)(a-6)(a«  +  a6+  y)(a"-o6  +  6'), 
we  infer  that 

This  can  be  easily  verified  by  the  method  of  Art.  56, 
For  (a'  +  06  +  6')  (a*-  06+  6*)  -  (a'  +  V+ab)  (a'+  V--ah) 

We  may  also  in  some  cases  obtain  useful  arithmetical  applica*. 
tions  of  our  formulse,     For  example, 

(127)«-  (123)'= (127  +  123)  (127  - 123) 

=  250  X  4-1000  j 

thus  the  value  of  (127)' -  (123)*  is  obtained  more  easily  than  it 
would  be  by  squaring  127  and  123,  and  subtracting  the  second 
result  from  the  lirst. 

The  following  additional  examples  are  deserving  of  notice : 

(a'  +  a6V^  +  6"){a*-fl6V2  +  ^')=^{a'  +  6")'-(a6V2)' 

«a*+2aV  +  6*-2aV 
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71,     The  following  ore  additional  ex&mples  of  Division. 
Divide  8a*  -  22a"6  +  43a^«  -  3Saff  +  246*  by  2a'  -  3a5  +  46*. 
2a" -  3a6  +  iVJ  8a* -  22a*5  +  43a"6' -  38a6'  +  24^*  (ia^-ddb  +  66* 


8a*-12a'6  +  16a'6 


«w 


-10a»64.27aW-38a6» 
-10a»6  +  15a"6»-20a6» 


12a'6'-18a6'+846* 
12a'6'-18a6»  +  246* 


The  quotient  is  4a'~  6a6  +  66'. 

Divide'  aj"  -  (a  4-  5  +  c)  jc*  +  (a6  +  8c  +  oc)  ar  —  a6c  by  a;  -  «. 

a\  a'-(a  +  6  +  c)i»'  +  (a6  +  6c  +  ac)a;-a6c  /a5'-(6  +  c)a;  +  6 


«- 


o<? 


a^  — ace* 


—  (6  +  c)  it'+  (a6  +  6c  +  oc)  a; 

-  (6  +  c)  a'  +        (o6  +  a«)  ar 


6ca;  — a6c 
r  6caj--a6c 

The  quotient  is  a*  —  (6  +  c)  a:  +  6c. 

These  two  examples  suggest  the  following  statement :  Wten 
the  dividend  and  the  divisor  are  homogeneaua  so  also  is  the  quo- 
tient; the  number  of  the  dimensions  of  ^the  quotient  is  equal  to 
the  e;x:cess  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  dimensions  of  ihe 
dividend  over  the  number  which  expresses  the  dimeosions  of  the 
divisor.  See  Art.  57. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  DIVISION, 

1.  Divide  a?  +  1  by  aj+  1. 

2.  Kvide  STiK?  +  8y»  by  3aj  +  2y. 

3.  Divide  a»  -%ah''  +  6»  by  a  ^  6. 

4.  Divide  a»  -  2a'6  -  3a5'  by  a  +  &. 

5.  Divide  64a5*  —  y*  by  2a  -  y. 

6.  Divide  a*  +  6*  by  a  +  6, 

7.  Divide  a?  — rc'y  +  ajy'  — ^by  ic  — y. 

8.  DivideiB*-7aj-6byaj-3. 

9.  Divide  32aj*  + 2^*  by  2a; +y. 

10.  Divide  a*  —  oif'y  +  o^y^  —  jb*^  +  xy*^  —  y*  by  a?— y", 

11.  -Divide  as*  +  aj*  -  4ib' +  5aj  -  3  by  05*  +  2a;  -  3. 

1 2.  Divide  a*  +  2a V  +  96*  by  a»  +  2a6  +  36'. 

1 3.  Divide  a«  -  6»  by  a»  +  2a»6  +  ^aV  +  6». 

.    14.  Divide  32a* +  54a6»- 816*  by  2a +  36. 

15.  Divide  a;'-  2a^  +  1  by  a;'-  2a;  + 1. 

16.  Divide  a;«  -  6a;*  +  9a;«~  4  by  a;'  - 1. 

17.  Divide  a*  +  ci^l  -  8aV  +  19a6»- 156*  by  a»+  3a6  -  W. 

18.  Divide  iiie  product  of  as?- 12a; +  16  and  a;*-12ar-16 
by  a;*—  16. 

19.  Divide   tlie    product    of  a:^-2a;+l   and  a^— 3a; +2  by 
a^-.3a;»  +  3a;-l. 

20.  Divide  the  product  of  a;*  —  a?- 1,  2a;'  +  3,  a;*  +  a;  - 1,  and 
a;  -  4  by  a;*-  33;"+  1. 

*    21.     Divide    the    product    of    d^ -^^  aan  ■\- :t^    and    o'  +  ai*    by 
c*  +  a'a;*  +  a;*. 

22.     Divide   the   product  of  a;*  —  4a?a  +  6a;*a^  —  4a;a*  +  a*  and 
t^  +  23ca,  +  a'  by  a;*  -  ^n^a  +  2  ica'  -  a*. 

33.     Divide  (i?  +  a'6  +  a*c -  a6c - 6'c  - 6c*  by  a*- 6c. 
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24.  Divide  3a?  +  iahoif  -  QaVx  -  4a?6'  by  a;  +  2a6. 

25.  Divide  the  product  of  a?  -  3«*  +  3a;  - 1,  a;*  -  2a;  + 1  and 
a;-l  by  a;*-4a?  + 6a;*-4a;  +  l. 

26.  Divide  6a*  -  a»6  +  2«V  +  1 3a5»  +  46*  by  2a«  -  3a6  +  46". 

27.  Divide  a^  +  j/*  +  3a;y  - 1  by  a;  +  y  -  1. 

28.  Divide  a?  +  6'-c»+  3a5c  by  a  +  6-a 

29.  Divide  2a^6  -  5aV  - 1  la*6»  +  6a*6*  -  26aW  +  lafV  - 1 2a6^ 
bya*-4a»6  +  aV-3a6». 

30.  Divide  a  V  +  2aibc*  -  a  V  -  6  V  by  a6  +  oc  -  5c. 

31.  Divide  the  product  of  a  +  b  —  c^  a— 6  +  c,  and6  +  c  — «( 
bya«-6»-c'  +  26(;. 

32.  Divide  (a  +  6  +  c)  (a6  +  6c  +  ca)  —  ahc  by  a  +  6. 

33.  Divide(a'-6c)»  +  86»c»bya*  +  6c 

34.  Divide  bfat^-^a^+ax  {af  --a^-^  a'  (a;  -  a)  by  (a  +  6)  (a;  -  o). 

35.  Divide   a^  +  2y*«  -  a?y*«  +  a^«*  -  aj'y  -  2ya?  +  a?«  -  a»?  by 

y  +  «-a% 

36.  Divide  «*(6+  c)  -  6*  («  +  c)  +  c*(a  +  6)  +a6c  by  ct  -  6  +  c. 

37.  Divide  (a  -  6)  a;»  +  (6» - a»)  a;+a6(a»-6«)  by  (a-6)«+a«-6'. 

38.  Divide  oa;*  -  aft* +  6*a;-ai' by  (a; +  6)  (a -a;). 

39.  Divide  (6-c)a'  +  (c-a)6'  +  (a- 6)  c^  by  a*- a6-ac  + 6c 

40.  Divide  {ax  +  6y)*  +  (ay  -  hxf  +  cV  +  cV  by  aP  4-y*. 
41-     Divide  a*h  -  ha?  •^' a*x  —  a?  by  (a;  +  6)  (a  -  a;). 

0.'   ReBolve^*-6*-c*  +  J^-2(a^-6c)  into  two  fectors. 
^3.     Divide  b  (a?  +  a*)  +  aa;  (a^  -  a*)  +  c^  (a;  +  a)  by  (a+6)(a;  +  a). 
.^'  44.     Shew  that  (ai*  -  a;y  +  y")' +  (a?  +  a^y  +  y*)*  ia  divisible  by 

\\      45.     Shew  tiat  («  +  y)'  -  as'  -  y'  is  diviflible  by  (a^  +  ay  +  y*)*. 
>ii  46.     If  il  3K  6c  -  j»',    ^  =5  ca  —  ^,    C7  «  a6  -  r*,    P  =  gr  —  op, 


-^s 


#       jQ  =  f7?  -  63^,  and  jR  =^g  •  cr,  find  the  value  of  ; — ^^ — ,   — l""^  > 
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^-iP     QE-AP    RP^BQ        ,  PQ~CR 
X"    --^v  ■«  -2 ,  — 5,  and  --S — — .. 


■^ 
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47.  Resolve  a"  —  aj"  into  five  factors. 

48.  Resolve  4a*6*  •  (a*  +  6*  —  c*)*  into  four  factors. 

49.  Resolve  4  (a<?  +  6c)*  -  (a*  -  6*  -  c*  +  c?*)*  into  four  factors. 

50.  Shew  that  {ay  —  6aj)*  +  (6«  -  cy)'  +  (ca  -  a«)'  +  (aos  +  6y  +  cz)* 
is  divisible  by  a'  +  6'  +  c*  and  by  ic*  +  y*  +  »'. 
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72.  In  Algebra  we  are  sometimes  led  to  a  subtraction 
which  cannot  be  performed  because  the  number  which  should 
foe  subtracted  is  greater  than  that  £*om  which  it  is  required  to 
be  subtracted.  For  instance,  we  have  the  following  relation : 
a-(6  +  c)-a  —  6  —  c;  suppose  that  a  =  7,  6=7  and  c  =  3  so  that 
6  4-  c*  =  10.  Now  the  relation  a  —  {b-{-c)  =  a  —  h''C  tacitly  sup- 
poses 6  +  c  to  be  less  than  a ;  if  we  were  to  neglect  this  supposi- 
tion for  a  moment  we  should  have  7  —  10  =  7  —  7  —  3;  and  as  7  —  7 
is  zero  we  might  finally  write  7  — 10  =  —  3. 

73.  In  writing  such  an  equation  as  7  —  10  =  —  3  we  may  be 
understood  to  make  the  following  statement :  "  it  is  impossible  to 
take  10  from  7,  but  if  7  be  taken  fit)m  10  the  remainder  is  3." 

74.  It  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  the  student  unlikely  that 
Such  an  expression  as  7  -  10  should  occur  in  practice ;  or  that  if 
it  did  occur  it  would  only  arise  either  from  a  mistake  which  could 
be  instantly  corrected,  or  from  an  operation  being  proposed  which 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  perform,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  abandoned.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  subject  the  student  will 
find  however  that  such  expressions  occur  frequently;  it  might 
happen  that  a  —  6  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  a  long  investi- 
gation, and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  at  once  whether  a  were 
greater  or  less  than  h.  Now  the  object  of  the  present  Chapter  is 
to  shew  that  in  such  a  case  we  may  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  a  is  greater  than  h,  and  that  if  it  should  finally  appear  that  a  is 
less  than  h  we  shall  still  be  able  to  make  use  of  our  investigation. 

T.  A.  3 
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75.  Let  us  consider  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  merchant  to 
gain  in  one  year  a  certain  number  of  pounds  and  to  lose  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  in  the  following  year,  what  change  has  taken 
place  in  his  capital  ?  Let  a  denote  the  number  of  pounds  gained 
in  the  first  year,  and  6  the  ntimber  of  pounds  lost  in  the  second. 
Then  if  a  is  greater  than  6  the  capital  of  the  merchant  has  been 
increased  by  a  —  6  pounds.  If  however  b  is  greater  than  a  the 
capital  has  been  diminished  by  6  —  a  pounds.  Li  this  latter  case 
a  —  6  is  the  indication  of  what  would  be  pronounced  in  Arithmetic 
to  be  an  impossible  subtraction ;  but  yet  in  Algebra  it  is  found 
convenient  to  retain  a  —  hss  indicating  the  change  of  the  capital, 
which  we  may  do  by  means  of  an  appropriate  system  of  interpre- 
tation.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =  400  and  b  =  dOO  the  merchant's 
capital  has  suffered  a  diminution  of  100  pounds;  the  algebraist 
indicates  this  in  symbols,  thus 

400 -500  =  -100, 

and  he  may  turn  his  symbols  into  words  by  saying  that  the 
merchant's  capital  has  been  increased  by  —  100  pounds.  This 
language  is  indeed  far  removed  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life, 
but  if  the  algebraist  understands  it  and  uses  it  consistently  and 
logically  his  deductions  from  it  will  be  sound. 

76.  There  are  numerous  instances  like  the  preceding  in  which 
it  is  convenient  for  us  to  be  able  to  represent  not  only  the 
magnitude  but  also  what  may  be  called  the  qucdity  or  affection  of 
the  things  about  which  we  may  be  reasoning.  In  the  preceding 
case  a  sum  of  money  may  be  gained  or  it  may  be  lost  /  in  a  ques- 
tion of  chronology  we  may  have  to  distinguish  a  date  before  a 
given  epoch  from  a  date  after  that  epoch ;  in  a  question  of  posi- 
tion we  may  have  to  distinguish  a  distance  measured  to  the  north 
of  a  certain  starting-point  from  a  distance  measured  to  the  sotJiih 
of  it ;  and  so  on.  These  pairs  of  related  magnitudes  the  algebraist 
distinguishes  by  means  of  the  signs  +  and  — ..  Thus  if^  as  in  the 
preceding  Article,  the  things  to  be  distinguished  are  gain  and  loss, 
he  may  denote  by  100  or  by  +100  a  gainy  and  then  he  will  denote 
by  —100  a  loss  of  the  same  extent.    Or  he  may  denote  a  loss  by  100 
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or  by  + 100,  and  tlien  he  will  denote  by  —  100  a  gain  of  the  same 
extent  There  are  two  points  to  be  noticed ;  fir  sty  that  when  no 
sign  is  used  +  is  to  be  understood ;  secondly ^  the  sign  +  may  be 
ascribed  to  either  of  the  two  related  magnitudes,  and  then  the  sign 
-  "will  throughout  the  investigation  in  hand  belong  to  the  other 
magnitude. 

77.  In  Arithmetic  then  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
numbers  represented  by  the  symbols  1,  2,  3,  <fec.,  and  intermediate 
fractions.  In  Algebra,  besides  these,  we  consider  another  set  of 
symbols  —1,  —2,  —3,  &c.,  and  intermediate  firactions.  Symbols 
preceded  by  the  sign  —  are  called  tiegative  quantities^  and  symbols 
preceded  by  the  sign  +  are  called  positive  qucmtities.  Symbols 
without  a  sign  prefixed  are  considered  to  have  +  prefixed. 

The  absolute  valite  of  any  quantity  is  the  number  repre- 
sented by  this  quantity  taken  independently  of  the  sign  which 
precedes  the  number. 

78.  In  the  preceding  Chapters  we  have  given  rules  for  the 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  of  algebraical 
expressions.  Those  rules  were  based  on  arithmetical  notions  and 
were  shewn  to  be  true  so  long  as  the  expressions  represented  such 
things  as  Arithmetic  considers,  that  is  positive  quantities.  Thus, 
when  we  introduced  such  an  expression  as  a  -  6  we  supposed  both 
a  and  &  to  be  positive  quantities  and  a  to  be  greater  than  6.  But 
as  we  wish  hereafter  to  include  negative  qvxmtities  among  the 
objects  of  our  reasoning  it  becomes  necessary  to  recur  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  primary  operations.  Now  it  is  found  con- 
venient that  the  laws  of  the  fundamental  operations  should  be  the 
same  whether  the  symbols  denote  positive  or  negative  quantities, 
and  we  shall  therefore  secure  this  convenience  by  means  of  suitable 
definitions.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  we  have  a  power  over 
the  definitions ;  for  example,  multiplication  of  positive  quantities 
is  defined  in  Arithmetic,  and  we  should  naturally  retain  that  defi- 
nition; but  multiplication  of  negative  quantities,  or  of  a  positive  and 
Ck  negative  quantity  has  not  hitherto  been  defined ;  the  terms  are 

3—2 
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at  present  destitute  of  meaning.  It  is  therefore  in  our  power 
to  define  them  as  we  please  provided  we  always  adhere  to  our 
definition. 

79.  The  student  will  remember  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  conveniennce  which  we  have  intimated  will  follow  from 
our  keeping  the  fundamental  laws  of  algebraical  operation  perma- 
nent, and  giving  a  wider  meaning  to  such  coiaiiion  words  as 
addition  and  multiplication  in  order  to  insure  this  permanence. 
He  must  at  present  confine  himself  to  watching  the  accuracy  of 
the  deductions  drawn  from  the  definitions.  As  he  proceeds  he  will 
see  that  Algebra  gains  largely  in  power  and  utility  by  the  intro- 
duction of  negative  qua/atitves  and  by  the  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  fundamental  operations.  And  he  will  find  that  although 
the  symbols  +  and  —  atre  used  apparently  for  two  purposes,  namely, 
according  to  the  definitions  in  Arts.  3  and  4,  and  according  to  the 
convention  in  Art.  76,  no  contradiction  nor  confusion  will  ulti- 
mately arise  from  this  circimistance. 

80.  Two  quantities  are  said  to  be  equal  and  may  be  con- 
nected by  the  sign  =  when  they  have  the  same  numerical  value 
and  have  the  same  sign.  Thus  they  may  have  the  same  absolute 
value  and  yet  not  be  equal;  for  example,  7  and  —  7  are  of  the  same 
absolute  value  but  they  are  not  to  be  called  equaL 

81.  In  Arithmetic  the  object  of  addition  is  to  find  a  number 
which  alone  is  equal  to  the  units  and  fractions  contained  in  certain 
other  numbers.  This  notion  is  not  applicable  to  negative  quan- 
tities ;  that  is,  we  have  as  yet  no  meaning  for  the  phrase  "  add  ~  3 
to  5,"  or  "add  - 3  to  - 5."  We  shall  therefore  give  a  meaning  to 
the  word  add  in  such  cases,  and  the  meaning  we  propose  is  deter- 
mined by  the  following  rules  :  To  add  two  quantities  of  the  same 
sign  add  the  absolute  values  cf  tfie  quantities  and  place  the  sign  of 
the  quantities  be/ore  the  sum.  To  add  tivo  quantiHes  of  different 
signs,  subtract  the  less  absolute  value  from  the  greater,  and  place 
before  the  remainder  the  sign  of  that  quantify  which  has  the  greater 
aibsolute  valice. 
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,  Thus,  by  the  first  rule,  if  we  add  3  to  5  we  obtain  8 ;  if  we 
add  —  3  to  —  5  we  obtain  —  8.  By  the  second  rule,  if  we  add  3 
to  —  5  we  obtain  —  2  ;  if  we  add  —  3  to  5  we  obtain  2. 

82.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rules  above  given  leave  to  the 
\irord  add  its  common  arithmetical  meaning  so  long  as  the  things 
^hich  are  to  be  added  are  such  as  Arithmetic  considers,  namely, 
poeitive  qitarUities,  and  merely  assign  a  meaning  to  the  word  in 
those  cases  when  as  yet  it  had  no  meaning.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  object  that  no  verbal  definition  is  given  of  the  word  add 

.  but  merely  a  rule  for  adding  two  quantities.  We  may  reply  that 
the  practical  use  of  a  definition  is  to  enable  us  to  know  that  we 
use  a  word  correctly  and  consistently  when  we  do  use  it,  and  the 
roles  above  given  will  ensure  this  end  in  the  present  case. 

83.  The  rules  are  not  altogether  arbitrary :  that  is,  the  stu- 
dent may  easily  see  even  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  advantageous.  Thus,  to  take  the  numerical  example 
given  above,  suppose  a  man  to  be  entitled  to  receive  3  shillings 
from  one  person  and  5  shillings  from  another,  then  he  may  be  con- 
sidered to  possess  8  shillings.  But  suppose  him  to  owe  3  shillings 
to  one  person  and  5  shillings  to  another ;  then  he  owes  altogether 
8  shillings  ;  this  may  be  considered  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the 

—  8  which  arises  from  adding  —  3  to  —  5.  Next,  suppose  that  he 
has  to  receive  3  shillings  and  to  pay  5  shillings ;  then  he  owes 
altogether  2  shillings ;  this  may  be  considered  to  be  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  —  2  which  arises  from  adding  3  to  —  5.  Lastly,  suppose 
that  he  has  to  receive  5  shillings  and  to  pay  3  shillings,  then  he 
may  be  considered  to  possess  2  shillings ;  this  may  be  considered 
to   be  an    interpretation  of   the   2   which   arises   from  adding 

—  3  to  5. 

84.  Thus  in  Algebra  addition  does  not  necessarily  imply 
augmentation  in  an  arithmetical  sense;  nevertheless  the  word 
stim  is  used  to  denote  the  result.  Sometimes  when  there  might 
be  an  uncertainty  on  the  point,  the  term  algebraical  sum  is  used  to 
distinguish  such  a  result  from  the  arithmetical  stinif  which  would 
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be  obtained  by  the  arithmetical  addition  of  the  absolute  values  of 
the  terms  considered. 

85.  Suppose  now  we  have  to  add  the  five  quantities  —  2,  +5, 
— 13,  —  4  and  -h'8.  The  sum  of  —  2  and  +5  is  4-  3 ;  the  sum 
of  +  3  and  — 13  is  —  10 ;  the  sum  of  —  10  and  —  4  is  — 14 ;  the 
sum  of  — 14  and  +8  is  —  6.  Thus  —  6  is  the  su/m  required. 
Or  we  may  first  calculate  the  sum  of  the  negative  quantities  —  2, 
— 13  and  —  4,  and  we  thus  get  — 19 ;  then  calculate  the  sum 
of  the  positive  quantities  +  5  and  +  8,  and  we  thus  get  +  13. 
Thus  the  proposed  sum  becomes  +  13  —  19,  that  is,  —  6  as  before. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  on  trial  that  the  same  result  is  obtained 
whatever  be  the  order  in  which  the  terms  are  taken.  That  is, 
for  example,  -2-- 13 +  5  +  8-4,  8—13-2  —  4  +  5,  and  so  on, 
all  give  —  6. 

86.  Next  suppose  we  have  to  add  two  or  more  algebraical 
expressions ;  for  example,  2a  —  36  +  4c  and  —  a  —  26  +  c  +  2d,  We 
have  for  the  sum 

2a-  36  +  4c  -a  -  26  +  c  +  2d 

Then  the  like  terms  may  be  collected ;  thus 

2a  — a  =  a,     —36  — 26  =  — 56,     4c  +  c=5c; 

and  the  sum  becomes 

a-56  +  5c  +  2c?. 

Thus  we  may  give  the  following  rule  for  algebraical  addition  : 
Write  the  terms  in  the  sa/me  line  preceded  by  their  proper  sigiis ; 
collect  like  terms  into  one,  and  arrange  the  terms  of  tlie  result 
in  any  order, 

87.  In  arithmetical  subtraction  we  have  to  take  away  one 
number,  which  is  called  the  subtrahend,  from  another  whidi  is 
called  the  minuendf  and  the  result  is  called  the  remaivder.  The 
remainder  then  may  be  defined  as  that  number  which  must  be 
added  to  the  subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend,  and  the  object 
of  subtraction  is  to  find  this  remainder. 
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"We  shall  use  the  same  definition  in  algebraical  subtraction, 
that  is,  we  say  that,  in  subtra<;tion  we  have  to  find  the  quantity 
wTiich  must  be  added  to  the  subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend. 
From  this  definition  we  obtain  the  rule  :  Change  the  sign  of  every 
term  in  the  subtrahend  and  add  the  result  so  obtained  to  the  rainu- 
end,  and  the  result  will  be  the  remainder  required. 

For  it  is  obvious,  that  if  to  the  expression  thus  formed  we  add 
the  subtrahend,  giving  to 'each  term  its  proper  sign,  all  the  terms 
of  the  subtrahend  will  disappear  and  leave  the  minuend ;  which 
was  required. 

88.  We  have  still  another  point  to  notice.  According  to 
what  has  been  laid  down,  the  sum  of  +  a  and  —  6  is  denoted  by 
a  —  b ;  if  we  take  —  b  from  a,  the  result  ia  a  +  b;  and  the  sum  of 

—  a,  +6,  and  —  c  is  — a  +  6-c;  and  so  on.  But  we  have  as  yet 
supposed  that  the  letters  themselves  stand  for  positive  numbers; 
for  example,  when  we  say  that  the  sum  of  +a  and  —6  is  a  — &, 
a  may  be  6,  and  b  may  be  10 ;  but  suppose  that  a  is  —  6,  and 
b  is  —10,    do  the  rules  adopted  apply  here?     Since  b  is  —10, 

—  6  or  —  (— 10)  will  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  10,  and  +a  or 
+  (—  6)  will  be  taken  to  mean  —  6  ;  and  the  sum  of  10  and  —  6  is  4. 

89.  Thus  if  a  be  itself  a  negative  quantity,  we  have  assigned 
a  meaning  to  +  a  and  to  —  a ;  and  the  meanings  are  these :  let 
a  =  —  a,  so  that  a  is  a  positive  quantity,  then.  +  a  or  +  (—  a)  =  —  a, 
and  —  a  or  —  (—  a)  =  a.  We  said  in  the  preceding  Article  that  / 
these  meanings  followed  natv/rally  from  what  had  preceded ;  it  is 
however  of  little  consequence  whether  we  consider  these  meanings 
to  follow  thus,  or  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  new  interpreta- 
tions ;  the  important  point  is  to  use  them  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently when  once  adopted. 

Since  +  (—  a)  =  —  a,  and  —  (—  a)  =  a,  that  is,  +  a,  we  may  enun- 
ciate the  same  rule  as  formerly,  namely,  that  like  signs  produce  + 
avd  unlike  signs  — . 

90.  There  are  four  cases  to  consider  in  multiplication.     Let 
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a  and  h  denote  any  two  numbers,  then  we  have  to  consider 
+  ax  +  5,  — ax  +  6,  +ax— 6,  —ax  — 6. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  common  Arithmetic  and  needs  no 
remark.  The  ordinary  definition  of  multiplication  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  second  case ;  for  suppose,  for  example,  that  6  =  3, 
then  —  a  X  3  indicates  that  —  a  is  to  be  repeated  three  times,  that 
is,  we  have  —a  —  a  —  a  or  —  3a  as  the  result.     Thus 

—  ax+6  =  —  a6. 
In  the  other  two  cases  the  multiplier  is  2i,  negative  qtuxntitf/^ 
and  thus  the  common  arithmetical  notion  of  multiplication  is  not 
applicable ;  we  may  therefore  give  by  definition  a  meaning  to  the 
term  in  this  case.  Now  we  observe  that  when  the  multiplier  is 
positive,  the  sign  of  the  multiplicand  is  preserved  in  the  product ; 
thus  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  following  convention :  WTten  the  mtU- 
tiplier  is  negative^  perform  the  multiplication  as  if  the  m/uMiplier 
were  positive,  and  change  the  sign  of  the  product.  Hence  we  con- 
clude immediately  that 

+  ax— 5=  — a5  and  — ax  — 6  =  +  a6. 

91.  Thus  we  have  the  following  rule :  To  multiply  two 
quantities  whatever  he  their  signs,  multiply  them  without  consider- 
ing the  signs,  and  pui  -h  or  —  before  the  product  according  as  the 
two  factors  have  the  same  sign  or  different  signs.  As  beford  re- 
marked, the  rule  for  the  sign  of  the  product  is  abbreviated  thus  : 
Idke  signs  give  +  and  unlike  signs  give  —  • 

92.  In  the  preceding  Articles  we  supposed  a  and  h  themselves 
to  denote  arithmetical  numbers;  it  is  important  however  to 
observe  that  if  they  denote  any  quantities,  positive  or  negative^ 
the  four  results  obtained  are  true ;  that  is, 

+  ax  +  6  =  +  a6,  —  ax  +  6  =  — a5,  +ax  — 6  =  — a6,  —  ox— 5  =  +a6, 

Take,  for  example,  the  last  of  these,  and  suppose  that  a  is  a 
negative  quantity,  and  so  may  be  denoted  by  —  a ;  then  —  a  is  a 
positive  quantity,  and  =  a.  (Art.  89.)  Heiice  — ax  —  6  =  ax  —  6j 
and  this  by  the  third  case  =  — a6.  And  a6  =  — ax6  =  — oft  by 
the  second  casa 
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Thus  the  result  —  a  x  —  6  =  a6  holds  when  a  is  a  negative 
quantity.  ,  Siniilarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 

93.  We  must  now  shew  that  the  rule  for  multiplying  bino- 
mial and  polynomial  expressions  given  in  Art.  48  is  true^  whatever 
the  symbols  denote.     Take,  for  example,  the  case 

(a  —  b)  c  =:  etc  —  be. 

When  this  was  proved,  we  supposed  c  a  positive  quantity ;  we 
will  now  suppose  that  c  is  a  negative  quantity,  namely  —  y.  By 
virtue  of  the  convention  in  Art  90,  to  find  the  product  of  a  — 6 
and  —  y  we  must  multiply  a  —  6  by  y  and  then  change  the  sign  of 
each  term  in  the  result.     Now, 

(a  —  6)  y  =  ay  —  6y ; 
thus  (a-6)(-y)  =  -ay  +  6y. 

But  since  c  =  -  y,  we  have 

oc  —  6c  =  —  ay  +  6y ; 

thus  the  relation  (a  —  b)c  —  ac-'bc 

holds  whatever  c  may  be,  positive  or  negativa     Similarly,  any 
other  case  may  be  established. 

94.  The  ordinary  definition  of  division  will  be  universally 
applicable;  we  suppose  a  product  and  one  factor  given,  and  we 
have  to  determine  the  other  factor. 

Hence  if  we  perform  the  division  without  regarding  ike  signs 
we  obtain  the  quotient  apart  from  its  sign.  It  remains  then 
to  determine  the  sign,  for  which  we  may  give  the  following 
rule: 

When  the  dividend  and  divisor  have  the  same  sign,  the  qfwtient 
nvust  have  the  sign  + ;  ivhen  the  dividend  and  divisor  have  different 
signSy  the  quotient  nvust  have  the  sign  — . 

This  rule  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  product  of  the  divisor 
and  quotient  must  be  equal  to  the  dividend.  The  rule  for  the 
sign  of  the  •quotient  may  as  before  be  abbreviated  thus  :  Like  signs 
give  +  and  unliJce  signs  give  — . 


- 1 
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95.  The  words  greater  and  less  are  often  used  in  Algebra  in 
an  extended  sense.  We  say  that  a  is  greater  them  b  or  that  b  is 
less  than.  ai£  a  —  b  is  a  positive  quantity.  This  is  consistent  with 
ordinary  language  when  a  and  b  are  themselves  both  positive,  and 
it  is  found  convenient  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  greaier 
and  less  so  that  this  definition  may  also  hold  when  a  or  6  is  n^a- 
tive^,  or  when  both  are  negative.    Thus,  for  example,  in  algebraical 

language  1  is  greater  than  —  2  and  —  2  is  greater  than  -^  3. 

» 

96.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  make  a 

few  general  remarks.  The  subject  of  Algebra  has  been  divided 
by  some  modem  writers  into  two  parts,  which  they  have  called 
Arithmetical  Algebra  and  Symbolical  Algebra,  In  Arithmetical 
Algebra  symbols  are  used  to  denote  the  numbers  and  the  opera- 
tions which  occur  in  Arithmetic.  Here,  as  shewn  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Chapters  of  the  present  work,  we  begin  by  defining  our 
symbols,  and  then  arrive  jat  certain  results,  as  for  example,  at 
the  result  (a  +  6)  (a  —  6)  =  a*  —  b\  In  Symbolical  Algebra  we 
assume  that  the  rules  of  Arithmetical  Algebra  hold  universally, 
and  then  determine  what  must  be  denoted  by  the  symbols  and 
the  operations,  in  order  to  ensure  this  result.  Thus  we  may 
consider,  that  in  the  present  Chapter  we  have  been  examining 
what  meanings  must  be  given  to  the  symbols  to  make  the  results 
of  the  previous  Chapters  hold  universally.  And  we  have  thus 
been  led  to  the  theory  of  negative  quantities,  and  to  an  extension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division. 

97.  In  some  of  the  older  works  on  Algebra,  scarcely  any 
reference  is  made  to  the  extensions  of  meaning  which  we  have 
given  to  some  simple  arithmetical  terms.  In  such  works  the 
proofs  and  investigations  are  valid  only  so  long  as  the  symbols 
have  purely  arithmetical  meanings ;  and  the  proofs  and  investiga- 
tions are  really  assumed  without  demonstration  to  hold  when  the 
symbols  have  not  purely  arithmetical  meanings.  In  recent  works, 
as  in  the  present,  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish'  the  proofe 
completely.     It  must  not  however  be  denied  that  this  branch  of 
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the  subject  presents  considerable  difficulty  to  the  beginner,  and  it 
will  probably  only  be  after  repeated  examination  that  a  convic- 
tion will  be  obtained  of  the  universal  truth  of  the  fundamental 
theorema 

The  student  is  recommended  to  proceed  onwards  as  &r  as  the 
Chapter  on  Equations;  he  will  there  see  some  further  remarks 
on  negative  quantities,  and  he  may  afterwards  read  the  present 
Chapter  again.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  very  largely  on  this  branch  of  Algebra ;  but  the 
present  Chapter  may  furnish  an  outline  which  the  student  can 
fill  up  by  his  fixture  reading  and  reflection. 

We  shall  require  in  the  course  of  the  work  certain  propo- 
sitions which  are  obvious  axioms  in  Arithmetic,  and  which  are 
also  true  when  we  give  to  the  terms  and  symbols  their  extended 
meanings. 

98.  If  equal  quantities  be  added  to  equal  quantities,  the  sums 
will  be  equal. 

99.  If  equal  quantities  be  taken  from  equal  quantities,  the 
remainders  will  be  equal. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  A  =pB  4-  C,  then  by  taking  C  from  these 
eqxial  quantities  we  have  A-^C  =pB, 

100.  If  equal  quantities  be  midtipKed  by  the  same  or  by  equal 
quantities,  the  products  will  be  equaL 

Thus  too  if  a  =  6  then  a*  =  6"  and  ya=  ^^h. 

101.  If  equal  quantities  be  divided  by  the  same  or  by  equal 

quantities,  the  quotients  will  be  equaL 

102.  If  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  and  subtracted  from 
another,  the  value  of  the  latter  will  not  be  altered. 

103.  If  a  quantity  be  both  multiplied  and  divided  by  another, 
its  value  will  not  be  alt^ed. 
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104.  It  is  important  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  fact,  that  these  propositions  are  still  true  whether  the  quanti- 
ties spoken  of  are  positive  or  negative,  and  when  the  terms  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  have  their  extended 
meanings.  For  example^  if  a^b,  and  c  =  d,  then  ac  =  bd;  this  is 
obvious  if  all  the  letters  denote  positive  quantities.  Suppose 
however  that  c  is  a  negative  quantity,  so  that  we  may  represent 
it  by  —  y ;  then  d  must  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  if  we  denote 
it  by  —  8,  we  have  y  =  8 ;  therefore  ay  =  68 ;  therefore  —  ay  =  —  68  ; 
and  thiis  ac^hd. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES. 

1.  Shew  that  a:*  +  y*  +  4«*  +  2xy  +  Socz  and  4  (a;  +  z)*  become 
identical  when  x  and  y  each  =  a. 


2. 


2 
Ka  =  l,  6  =  o>  x  =  7  and  y  =  8,  find  the  value  of 

5(a-6)4/{(a  +  a;)y*}-6^{(a  +  a;)y}  +  a. 

5         1  9 

3.  Ifa  =  =  ,  6  =  ^,  x  =  5  and  y  =  „ ,  find  the  value  of 

(10a  4-  206)  J{(x  -  6)  y}  -  3a  ^{y«  (x  -  h)}  +  5b. 

4  10  4 

4.  If  a  =  ■= ,  6  =  2,  a: «  -«-  and  y  =  « >  fii^d  the  value  of 

(a  +  6)y{(a;-6)y}-a^{y(a:-6)}  +  ax 

5.  Substitute  y  +  3  for  x  in  a;*  —  a:*  +  2a^  —  3  and  arrange  the 
result. 

6.  Shew  that 

{(a-6)«  +  (6-c)«  +  (c-aH»  =  2{(a-6)*  +  (6-c)*+((;-a)*}. 

7.  If  2«  =  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that 

(ir-a)*  +  (ir-6)*  +  («-c)«  +  «*  =  a«4-6«  +  c». 

8.  If  2ff  =  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that, 
2(5-a)(«-6)4-2(«-6)(«-c)  +  2(«-c)(«-a)  =  24?*-a«-6*-c*. 

9.  If  2«  =  a  4-  6  +  c,  shew  that 

2  («  ~  a)  («  -  6)  («  -  c)  +  a  (*  -  6)  («  -  c)  +  6  («  -  c)  (ff  -  a) 

+  c  (ff  -  a)  («  -  6)  =  abc. 
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10.  Shew  that 

(a  +  6  +  c)»-  (5  +  c)»-  (c  +  «)•-(«.+  by  +  a«  +  6«+  c»  =  Mc. 

n 

11.  Shew  that  if  a^  +  a,  +  ...  +  a^  =  ^ «,  then 

12.  If  2«  =  a4-54-c  and  2<r*  =  a'  +  6'4-c*,  shew  that 

=  4«  (« -  a)  («-  6)  (»  -  c). 
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105.  In  Arithmetic  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  or 
more  whole  numbers  is  the  greatest  niunber  which  will  divide  each 
of  them  without  remainder.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Algebra,  and 
its  meaning  in  this  subject  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
definition  of  the  greatest  com/mon  measure  of  two  or  more  alge- 
braical expressions:  Let  two  or  more  algebraical  expressions  be* 
arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter ; 
then  the  factor  of  highest  dimensions  in  that  letter  which  divides 
each  of  these  expressions  without  remainder  is  called  their  greatest 
common  measure. 

106.  The  term  greatest  commxm  m/easure  is  not  very  appro- 
priate in  Algebra,  because  the  words  greater  and  less  are  seldom 
applicable  to  algebraical  expressions  in  which  specific  numerical 
values  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  various  letters  which  occur. 
It  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  highest  common  divisor  or  of 
the  highest  com/mon  measure;  but  in  conformity  with  established 
usage  we  retain  the  term  greatest  common  measure.  The  letters 
G.  c.  M.  will  often  be  used  for  shortness  instead  of  this  term. 

When  one  expression  divides  two  or  more  expressions  without 
remainders  we  shall  say  that  it  is  a  common  measure  of  them,  or 
more  briefly,  that  it  is  a  m^easure  of  them. 
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107.  The  following  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  G.  C.  M.  of  two 
algebraical  expressions : 

Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expressions ;  let  them  be  arranged 
according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  suppose 
the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  A  not  less  than 
the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  B.  Divide  A  by 
B'  then  make  the  remainder  a  divisor  and  B  the  dividend. 
Again,  make  the  new  remainder  a  divisor  and  the  preceding 
divisor  the  dividend.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  there  is  no 
remainder ;  then  the  last  divisor  is  the  o.  C.  M.  required. 

108.  Example  :  find  the  G.  C.  M.  of 

a»-6iB  +  8  and  4a;»- 21a^+ 15a;+ 20. 

a;'-6aj+8^4aj'-21a;'4-15aj4-20  (^4aj  +  3 
4a;'-24ic'  +  32a; 

3a:«-17aj4-20 

3a;»-18a;  +  24 


a?—   4 

aj-4^a;'-6a;  +  8  {^x--2 
aj*  — 4a; 


-2a;4-8 
-2a;  +  8 


Thus  a;— 4  is  the  G. c. M.  required. 

109.  The  truth  of  the  rule  given  in  Art.  107  depends  upon 
the  following  principles : 

(1)  If  P  divide  A,  then  it  will  divide  mA,  For  since  /^ 
divides  A,  we  may  suppose  A^aF,  then  mA^maP,  thus  JP 
divides  mA. 

(2)  If  P  divide  A  and  B,  then  it  will  divide  mA  ±  nB.  For 
since  P  divides  A  and  -5,  we  may  suppose  A  =  aP,  and  B  =  hP^ 
then  mA  *  nB  =  {ma  *  nb)  P ;  thus  P  divides  mA  *  nB, 

We  can  now  prove  the  rule  given  in  Art,  107. 
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110.  Let  A  and  £  denote  the  two  expres-  BJ  A  (p 
sions;  let  them  be  arranged  according  to.de-  pB 
scending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  "TTj  d  /  ^ 
suppose  the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  yy 

letter  in  A  not  less  than   the  index  of  the  

highest  power  of  that  letter  in  B.     Divide  A  ^^  ^  v 
hjB;  let  p  denote  the  quotient,  and  G  the 

remainder.     Divide  B  hj  C ;  let  q  denote  the 
quotient,  and  I)   the  remainder.     Divide  G  by  D,  and  suppose 
that  there  is  no  remainder,  and  let  r  denote  the  quotient.     Thus 
we  have  the  following  results  : 

A=pB^G;        B  =  qG+I);        C=-rD: 

We  shall  first  shew  that  2)  is  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B, 

B  divides  C,  since  G  =  rD ;  hence  (Art.  109)  D  divides  qC  and 
also  qG  ■\-  D  ]  that  is,  D  divides  B,     Again,  since  D  divides  B  and 
C,  it  divides  pB-hG;  that  is,  JD  divides -4.     Hence  D  divides  A  * 
and^. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  D  ia  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B; 
we  shall  next  shew  that  it  is  their  greatest  common  measure. 

By  Art.  109  every  expression  which  divides  A  and  B  divides 
A  —pB,  that  is,  (7;  thus  every  expression  which  is  a  measure  of 
A  and  J9-  is  a  measure  of  B  and  G,  Similarly  every  expression 
which  is  a  measure  of  B  and  C  is  a  measure  of  G  and  D,  Thus 
every  expression  which  is  a  measure  of  A  and  B  divides  j9.  But 
no  expression  higher  than  D  can  divide  D,  Thus  D  is  the  G.  c.  M. 
required. 

111.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  preceding 
Article  that  D  measures  A  and  B,  it  may  be  shewn  that  every 
expression  which  divides  D  also  measures  A  and  B,  And  it  is 
shewn  in  the  preceding  Article  that  every  expression  which  mea- 
sures A  and  B  divides  2).  Thus  every  measure  of  A  and  B 
divides  their  o.  C.  M.;  and  every  divisor  of  their  g.  c.  m.  measures 
A  and  B. 
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112.     As  an  example  of  the  process  in  Art  110,  suppose  vtq 
have  to  find  the  G.  c.  M.  of  «*  +  5aj  +  4  and  as*  +  4a5*  +  5aj  +  2. 

««  +  5«  +  4^aB*  +  4a*  +  6aj  +  2  (x-l 
oj"  +  5a;*  +  4aj 

-  05*  —  6a5  —  4 


Gx-^Q 


Gx+6Jx*  +  5x'^4:  U+ g 
x'-h   X 


4a; +  4 
4a;  +  4 


This  example  introduces  a  new  point  for  consideration.  The 
last  divisor  here  is  6a;  +  6 ;  this,  according  to  the  rule,  must  be 
the  o.  c.  M.  required.     We  see  from  the  above  process  that  vhen 


X 


a.**  +  5a;  +  4  is  divided  by  6a;  4-  6  the  quotient  is  ^  +  ^ .     If  the 

other  given  expression,  namely  x^  +  4a;*  +  5a;  +  2,  be  divided  hy 

oCf      a;      1 
6a;  +  6,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quotient  is  ^  +  «  +  «  .     It  may 

o      J      o 

at  first  appear  to  the  student  that  6a;  +  6  cannot  be  a  measure 

of  the  two  given  expressions,  since  the  so-called  quotients  really 

contain  fractions.     But  we  see  that  in  these  quotients  the  letter 

of  reference  x  does  not  appear  in  the  denominator*  of  any*  fraction 

although  the  coeflBicients  of  the  powers  of  x  are  ft^xstions.     Sudi 

X     2  a*      X     1 

expressions  as  ^  +  ^  and  -^  +  h  +  o  >  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 

integral  expressions  so  far  as  relates  to  x. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  when  we  say  that  6a;  +  6  is  the  g.  C.  M. 
of  the  two  given  expressions,  we  merely  mean  that  no  measure 
can  be  found  which  contains  higher  powers  of  x  than  6a;  +  6. 
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Other  measures  may  h^  found  which  differ  from  this  so  far  as 
respects  nimierical  coefficients  only.  Thus  3a;  +  3  and  2x  +  2  will 
be  found  to  be  measures ;  these  are  respectively  the  half  and  the 
third  of  6a;  +  6,  and  the  corresponding  quotients  when  we  divide 
the  given  expressions  by  these  measures  will  be  respectively  ttvice 
and  three  times  what  they  were  before.  Again,  a;  +  1  is  also  a 
measure,  and  the  corresponding  quotients  are  a;  +  4  and  x^+3x-h2; 
we  may  then  conveniently  take  a;  +  1  as  the  greatest  common  mea- 
sure, since  the  quotients  are  free  from  fractional  coefficients. 

113.  In  order  to  avoid  fractional  coefficients  in  the  quotients 
it  is  usual  in  performing  the  operations  for  finding  the  g.  c.  m.  to 
reject  certain  factors  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  g.  c.  m.  re- 
quired. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  G.  c  .M.  of  J.  and  B  j  and  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  suppose  we  have  the  expressions  K  and  R, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  a  dividend  and  the  other  .a  divisor.  Let 
R  =  fnS,  where  m  has  no  factor  which  K  has  ;  then  m  may  be  re- 
jected :  that  is,  instead  of  continuing  the  process  with  X  and  R  we 
may  continue  it  with  IC  and  S. 

For  by  what  has  been  already  shewn  we  know  that  A  and  B 
have  just  the  same  common  measures  as  K  and  R  have. 

Now  any  common  measure  of  K  and  aS'  is  a  common  measure 
of  K  and  R,  and  is  therefore  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B, 

And  any  common  measure  of  K  and  i^  is  a  common  measure 
of  K  and  mS,  But  m  has  no  factor  which  K  has.  Therefore 
any  common  measure  of  K  and  ^  is  a  common  measure  of  K  and 
S.  Hence  any  common  measure  of  A  and  ^  is  a  common  mear 
sure  of  K  and  S, 

Thus  we  see  that  A  and  B  have  just  the  same  common  mea- 
sures as  K  and  S  have;  and  this  is  what  we  had  to  shew. 

114.  A  factor  of  a  certain  kind  may  also  be  introduced  at 
any  stage  of  the  process. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  G.  c.  M.  of  A  and  B ;  and  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  suppose  we  have  the  expressions  K  and  R,  one 

T.  A.  ^ 
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of  winch,  is  to- be  a  dividend  and  Idie  otHer  a  divisor.  Let  L  =  wiT, 
where  n  has  no  factor  which  i?  ha& ;  then  n  may  be  introduced : 
that  is,  instead  of  continuing  the  process  with  K  and  E  we  may 
continue  it  with  L  and  Ji, 

For  by  what  has  been  already  shewn  we  know  that  A  and  B 
have  just  the  same  common  measures  as  K  and  -fi'have. 

Now  any  common  measure  of  K  and  jf?  is  a  common  measure 
of  L  and  i? ;  so  that  any  common  measure  of  A  and  ^  is  a  com- 
mon measure  of  L  and  H. 

And  any  common  measure  of  L  and  E  is  a  common  mea- 
sure of  nK  and  it.  But  n  has  no  factor  that  E  has.  Therefore 
any  common  measure  of  Z  and  -fi  is  a  common  measure  of -ff"  and 
E,  and  is  therefore  a  common  measure  of  A  and  E, 

Thus  we  see  that  A  and  B  have  just  the  same  common  mea- 
sui-es  as  L  and  E  have ;  and  this  is  what  we  had  to  shew. 

115.  We  see  then  that  certain  factors  may  be  removed  from 
either  a  dividend  or  a  divisor,  or  introduced  into  either :  in  practice 
we  usually  remove  factors  from  divisors,  and  introduce  factors  into 
di^ddends  j  and  such  factors  are  generally  nv/nwrical  factors.  The 
reasoning  of  Arts.  113  and  114  shews  that  these  operations  may 
be  performed  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  for  example  at  the  begin- 
ning if  we  please.  By  means  of  such  modifications  of  the  process- 
for  finding  the  G.  c.  M.,  we  may  avoid  the  introduction  of  fractional 
coeJEcients.  The  following  example  will  guide  the  student.  Re- 
quired the  G.  c.  M.  of 

Sic^-lOar'  +  lSaj  +  S  and  re*  -  2a;* -  6a^ 4- 4a:' + 1 3a;  +  G. 

a*-2x*-6a;«  +  4a;-+13a;  +  6^  3a;*  -10a;»  +15a;  +  8  (^3 

3a;*  -  6a;*  -  ISar'  +  12a;'  +  39aj  + 18 


6x'+   8a;'- 12a;'- 24a;- 10 


Before  proceeding  to  the  next  division  we  may  strike  out  the 
factor  2  from  every  term  of  the  new  divisor,  and  multiply  every 
term  of  the  new  dividend  by  3,  Then  continue  the  operation 
thus: 
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Sa;*4  4cB'-6iB'-12a;-5;  3ic*-    6a;*-18a;«+ 12a;»  +  39a;+18  (x 

3x'+    4a;*~    6a;»-12a^-5aj 


-  lOa*  -  12a;»  +  24a;«  +  44a;  +  18 

Bemove  the  factor  2  from  every  term  of  the  last  expression, 
and  then  multiply  every  term  by  3.     Thus  we  have 

-  15a;*  -  18«»  +  36a?»  +  66a;  +  27. 

Proceed  with  the  division 

3a;*  +  4x'-6a;'~12a;-5;  -15a;*-18a;»  +  36a;«  + 66a;+ 27   (-5 

-  1 5a;*  -  20a;'  +  30a;*  +  60a;  +  25 


2iff'-h    6a;*  +    6a;+    2 
Remove  the  factor  2  and  then  continue  the  operation  thus  : 
af*+3a;'  +  3a;  +  i;  3a;*  +  4a;'-    6a;«-12a;-5  (3a;-5 

3a;*-f9a;»+    9a;*+    3a; 


-5a?- 15a;'- 15a;- 5 
-5a? -15a;* -15a; -5 


Thus  9?  +  3a;'  +  3a;  +  1  is  the  g.  c.  m.  required. 

116.  Suppose  the  original  expressions  A  and  5  to  contain  a 
conunon  factor  F,  which  is  obvious  on  inspection ;  let  -4  =  aF,  and 
£  =  hF,  Then  F  will  be  a  factor  of  the  G.  cm.;  as  is  shewn  in 
Art.  111.  We  may  then  find  the  G.  c.  M.  of  a  and  b,  and  multiply 
it  by  F,  and  the  product  will  be  the  G.  c.  M.  of  -4  and  J8. 

117.  Similarly,  if  at  any  stage  of  the  operation  we  perceive 
that  a  certain  factor  is  common  to  the  dividend  and  divisor,  we 
may  strike  it  out,  and  continue  the  operation  with  the  remaining 
factors.  The  factor  omitted  must  then  be  multiplied  by  the  last 
divisor  which  is  obtained  by  continuing  the  operation,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  required  G.  c.  M. 

118.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  require  the  g.  c.  m.  of 
(a;  - 1)*  (a;  -  2)  (a;  -  3)  and  (a;  - 1)'  (a;  -  4)  (x  -  5).  Here  the  factor 
(a;— 1)*  is  common  to  both  the  proposed  expressions,  and  is  there- 
fore a  factor  of  the  G.  c.  M.  Moreover  in  this  example  (a;—  1)'  forms 
the  entire  q.  c.  m.  ;  for  no  common  measure  can  be  found,  except 
unity,   of  (a;-2)(a;-3)  and  (a;-l)  (a;-4)  (a;- 6)  which  are  the 

4—2 
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remaining  factors  of  the  proposed  expressions.  The  last  statement 
can  be  verified  by  trial,  but  when  the  student  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  algebraical  expressions  into  factors 
it  will  be  obvious  on  inspection.  The  resolution  of  algebraical 
expressions  into  factors  is  discussed  in  the  Tlieory  of  EqticUions. 

119.  Next  suppose  we  require  the  G.  a  m.  oi  three  algebraical 
expressions  A,  B,  G,  Find  the  g.  c.  m.  of  two  of  them,  say  A  and 
B ;  let  D  denote  this  G.  c.  M. ;  then  the  G. cm.  of  i>  and  C is  the 
required  G.  c.  M.  of  A,  B  and  (7. 

For  by  Art.  Ill  every  measure  of  D  and  (7  is  a  measure  of 
A,  B  and  C ;  and  also  every  measure  of  -4,  B  and  (7  is  a  measure 
of  D  and  (7.  Thus  the  G.  c.  m.  of  D  and  C  is  the  G.  c.  M.  of -4,  B 
and  C, 

120.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  find  the  G.  cm.  oi  four 
algebraical  expressions.  Or  we  may  find  the  g.  c  m.  of  two  of 
the  given  expressions  and  also  the  G.  c  m.  of  the  other  two  ;  then 
the  G.  c  M.  of  the  two  expressions  thus  found  will  be  the  G.  c  M. 
of  the  four  given  expressions. 

121.  The  definition  and  operations  of  the  preceding  Articles 
of  this  Chapter  relate  to  polynomicd  expressions.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  greatest  common  measure  in  the  case  of  simple  expressions 
will  be  seen  firom  the  following  example  : 

Required  the  G.  c  M.  of  432a*6*a;y,  270a%^x^z  and  90a'6arl 

We  find  by  Arithmetic  the  g.  c  m.  of  the  numerical  coefli* 
dents  432,  270,  and  90;  it  is  18.  After  this  number  we  write 
every  letter  which  is  common  to  the  simple  expressions,  and  we 
give  to  each  letter  respectively  the  least  exponent  which  it  has  in 
the  simple  expressions.  Thus  we  obtain  ISa'bx,  which  will  divide 
all  the  given  simple  expressions,  and  is  called  their  greatest  com- 
mon measure. 


I 
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EXAMPLES  OP  THE  GREATEST  COMMON  MEASURE. 

Find  the  6.  c.  M.  in  the  following  examples  : 

1.  a;*-3aj+2  and  aj*-a;-2. 

2.  a;'4-3a'  +  4aj  +  12  and  a"  +  4aj' +  4aj  +  3. 

3.  x^  +  x^  +  x-3  and  a;'  +  3a;*  +  5a;  +  3. 
.4.  a;'  4- 1  and  af  +  mx^  +  mx  +  1. 

5.  6a;"  -  loaf  —  20a*a;  and  3a;'  -^ax"  4a*. 

6.  a:*  — y*  and  a;'  — y*. 

7.  3a;"  -  13a;*  +  23a; -21  aad  6a;"  +  a;*  -  44a;  +  21. 

8.  a;*-3a;"+2a;*  +  a;-l  and  a;"  -  a;*  -  2a;  +  2. 

9.  a;* -  7a;"  +  8a;*  +  28a;  - 48  and  a;"- 8a;*  +  19a;- 14. 

10.  a;*-a;"+2a;*4-a;  +  3  and  a;*  +  2a;« -  a; -  2. 

11.  4a;*  +  9ar^  +  2a;*-2a;-4  and  3a;«  +  Sa;* -  a;  +  2. 

12.  2a;*  -  12a;"  4-  19a;*  -  6a;  +  9  and  4a;"  -  18a;*  +  19a;  -  3. 

1 3.  6a;*  +  a;*  -  a;  and  4a;'  -  6a;  —  4a5  +  3. 

14.  12a;*  -  I5yx  +  3y*  and  6a;*  -  Qyx^  +  1y*x  -  ^y", 

15.  2ar^-lla;*-9  and  4a;*  +  11a;*  +  81.. 

1 6.  2a*  +  3a'a;  -  9a*a;*  and  6a*a;  -  17aV  4-  14a*a;*  -  3aa;*. 

17.  2af*+ (2a -9) a;*- (9a +  6) a; +  27  and  2a;*-13aj+ 18. 

1 8.  dJ'a^  -  oJ'ha^y  4-  aVxif  -  6y  and  2a*6a;*y  -  a¥xf  -  6y. 

19.  x^+aa^-axy-'i^  and  a;* 4- 2ar'y - a*a;* 4- a;*y* -  2aay - ^. 

20.  a;*4-3a;*-8ai*-9a;-3  and  a;*- 2a;*- 6a;* 4- 4a;*  4- 13a; 4- 6. 

21.  6a;*-4a;*-lla;"-3a;*-3a;-.l  and  4a;*4- 2a;"-18a;*4-3a;-5, 

22.  x*-aa?-a^a?^a!'x-2a^  and  3a;' -  7aa;* 4- 3a*a; -  2a". 

23.  ar»-9x*4-26a;-24,  ar»- 10a;*4-31a;-30  and 

ar^- 11a;*  4- 38a; -40. 

34.  a;*-10a;'4-9,  a;*4- 10ar^4-20a;*-10a;-21  and 

a;*4-4a;"-22ar'-4a;4.2i. 
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Vn.     LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLK 

122.  In  Arithmetic  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more 
whole  nimibers  is  the  least  number  which  contains  each  of  them 
exactly.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Algebra,  and  its  meaning  in  this 
subject  will  be  understood  from  the  following  definition  of  the  least 
qommon  multiple  of  two  or  more  algebraical  expressions  :  Let  two 
or  more  algebraical  expressions  be  arranged  according  to  descend- 
ing powers  of  some  common  letter ;  then  the  expression  of  lowest 
dimensions  in  that  letter  which  is  divisible  by  each  of  these 
expressions  is  their  least  common  multiple. 

123.  The  letters  l.  c.  m.  will  often  be  used  for  shortness 
instead  of  the  term  least  common  multiple;  the  term  itself  is  not 
very  appropriate  for  the  reason  already  given  in  Art.  106. 

Any  expression  which  is  divisible  by  another  may  be  said  to 
be  a  multiple  of  it. 

124.  We  shall  now  shew  how  to  find  the  L.  c.  m.  of  two 
algebraical  expressions.  Let  A  and  J3  denote  the  two  expres- 
sions, and  I>  their  greatest  common  measure.  Suppose  A  =  aD 
and  B  =  bl).  Then  from  the  nature  of  the  greatest  common 
measure,  a  and  b  have  no  common  factor,  and  therefore  their 
least  common  multiple  is  ab.  Hence  the  expression  of  lowest 
dimensions  which  is  divisible  by  aD  and  bD  is  ohD, 

AB 
And  abD  =  Ab  =  Ba  =  -jr  . 

Hence  we  have  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  l.  c.  m.  of 
two  algebraical  expressions  :  find  their  g.  c.  m.  ;  divide  either  ex- 
pression by  this  G.  c.  M.,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other 
expression.  Or  thus :  divide  the  product  of  the  expressions  by 
their  G.  0.  M. 
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125.  If  M  be  the  least  common  multiple  of  A  and  J?,  it  ia 
obvious  that  every  multiple  of  Jf  is  a  common  multiple  of  A 
and  B, 

126.  Every  common  multiple  of  two  algebraical  expressions  is 
a  multiple  o/ their  least  common  jmdtiple. 

Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expressions,  M  their  l.  c.  m.  ; 
and  let  N  denote  any  other  common  multiple.  Suppose,  if 
possible,  that  when  N  is  divided  by  M  there  is  a  remainder  R ; 
let  q  delate  the  quotient.*  Tlius  R^^N'—qM,  Now  A  and  B 
measure  M  and  iV,  and  therefore  (Art.  109)  they  measure  R. 
But  i?  is  of  lower  dimensions  than  M ;  thus  there  is  a  common 
multiple  oi  A  and  B  of  lower  dimensions  than  their  L.  a  M.  This 
is  absurd ;  hence  there  can  be  no  remainder  R ;  that  is,  iV  is  a 
multiple  of  M, 

127.  Next  suppose  we  require  the  l.  c.  m.  of  three  algebraical 
expressions  A,  B,  G.  Find  the  L.  c.  M.  of  two  of  them,  say  A  and 
B  ;  let  M  denote  this  l.  c.  M. ;  then  the  L.  c.  M.  of  M  and  C  is  the 
required  l.  c.  m.  of  A,  B  and  C. 

For  every  common  multiple  of  J/  and  (7  is  a  common  multiple 
of  Ay  B  and  G  (Art.  125).  And  every  conmion  multiple  of  A  and 
J?  is  a  multiple  of  M  (Art.  126);  thus  every  common  multiple 
of  A,  B  and  (7  is  a  common  multiple  of  M  and  C,  Therefore  the 
L.  c.  M.  of  3£  and  G  is  the  l.  c.  m.  of  Ay  B  and  C. 

128.  By  resolving  algebraical  expressions  into  their  compo- 
nent fisictors,  we  may  sometimes  facilitate  the  process  of  deter- 
mining iiheir  G.  c.  M.  or  l,  c.  m.  For  example,  required  the  L.  c.  m. 
of  as*  — «'  and  a^—a\     Since 

a^  —  a^ = (x  —  a)  {x  +  a)  and  a;' -  a*  =  (a;  —  a)  (o;^  +  aa?  +  a*), 

we  infer  that  x  —  a  is  the  6.  a  M.  of  the  two  expressions ;  conse- 
quently their  l.  o.  H.  is  (a?  +  a)  {a^  —  a'),  that  is, 

X*  +  ax*  -  a*x  -  a\ 
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129.  The  preceding  articles  of  this  Chapter  relate  to  polyno- 
mial expressions.  The  meaning  of  the  term  least  common  mul- 
tiple in  the  case  of  simple  expressions  will  be  seen  fix)m  tie 
following  example : 

Required  the  L.C.M.  of  432a*6*a;y,  270a'6V«  and  90a^ba^. 

We  find  by  Arithmetic  the  L.  c.  M.  of  the  .  numerical  co- 
^cients  432,  270  and  90;  it  is  2160.  After  this  number  we 
write  every  letter  which  occvirs  in  the  simple  expressions,  and  we 
give  to  each  letter  respectively  the  greatest  exponent  which  it  has 
in  the  simple  expressions.  Thus  we  obtain  2160a*b*a^yz,  which  is 
divisible  by  all  the  given  simple  expressions,  and  is  called  their 
least  conmion  multiple. 

130.  The  theories  of  the  greatest  common  measure  and  of  the 
least  common  multiple  are  not  necessary  for  the  subsequent  Chap- 
ters of  the  present  work,  and  any  difficulties  whi6h  the  student 
may  find  in  them  may  be  postponed  until  he  has  read  the  Theory 
of  Equations.  The  examples  however  attached  to  the  preceding 
Chapter  and  to  the  present  Chapter  should  be  carefuUy  worked, 
on  account  of  the  exercise  which  they  afford  in  all  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  Algebra. 
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Fiud  the  l.  c.  M.  in  the  followLug  examples : 

1.  6£c'-a;-l  and  2a;»  +  3a;-2. 

2.  aj'-l  and  a;^  +  a;-2. 

3.  ic» -  9^!"  +  23a; -  15  and  ar'-Saj  +  T. 

4.  3a3*-5a;4-2  and  4a;' -  4a:' -  a?  +  1.    . 

5.  (a;4-l)(a;*-l)  and  a;»-l. 

6.  ar*  +  2ar*y  -  a;3/*  -  2y*  and  a;»  -  2a;*y  -  a;y' +  2^*. 

7.  2a;-l,  4a;*- 1  and  4a;*+l. 

8.  aP—XyO^—l  and  a;'  +  1. 

9.  a;* -4a*,  (a;  +  2a>*  aad  (a; -2a)! 
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10.  a?-  60*+  llaj-  6,  »'-  9a;'+  26a;-  24  and  «•-  8a?»+  19x-  12. 

11.  a:'-9aj*+26a-24,  a;'-10a;'+  31a;-30  and  a'-lla;'+38aj-40. 

12.  a;'-10ic*+9,  a;*+10a:'+20x»-10a?-21  and  a;*+4a;»-22a;»-4a:+21. 

13.  «•- 4a*,  «•+  2aa*+  ia*x  +  8a'  and  a;'- 2ax*'\-  icfx  -  8a'. 

14.  a*—  (a  +  i)  oj  +  a5,  a*—  (6  +  c)  a  +  6c  and  Q^  —  {^-\'d)x-\-  ca, 

15.  2a:'4-(2a-.35)»»-(25«+3a5)a;+36»  and  2iB«-(36-2c)a;-35c. 

16.  6  (a»  -  6')  (a  -  5)^  9  (a*  -  6^)  (a  -  by  and  12  (a«  -  5^. 


Till.     FRACTIONS. 

131.  We  propose  to  recall  to  the  student's  attention  some 
propositions  resjjecting  fractions  which  he  has  already  found  in 
Arithmetic,  and  then  to  shew  that  these  propositions  hold  uni- 
versally in  Algebra.  In  the  following  Articles  the  letters  repre- 
sent whole  numbers,  unless  it  is  stated  otherwise. 

132.  By  the  expression  j-  we  indicate  that  a  unit  has  been 

divided  into  h  equal  parts,  and  that  a  of  such  parts  are  taken.   Here 

■=-  is  called  a  fraction  /  a  is  the  numerator  and  h  the  denominator, 
0 

so  that  the  denominator  indicates  into  how  many  equal  parts  the 
imit  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  numerator  indicates  how  many  of 
those  parts  are  to  be  taken. 

Every  integer  may  be  considered  as  a  fraction  with  unity  for 

p 
its  denominator  •  that  is,  p=^  • 

133.  Rule  for  multiplying  a  fraction  by  an  integer.  Either 
mtUtiply  the  numerator  by  that  integer^  or  divide  tlie  denominator 
by  t?Mt  integer. 
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ft.  ^ 

Let    7^    denote   any   fraction,  and  c  any  integer;   then  -will 

=-  X  c  =  -r- .     For  in  each  of  the  fractions  -r-  and  -=-  the  unit  is 
6  6  '6  6 

divided  into  6  equal  parts,  and  c  times  as  many  parts  are  taken 

.    oc       .     a     ,  ac  .      . .        a 

m  -=-  as  in  i  :  hence  -^  is  c  times  5- . 
h  h^  6  D 

This  demonstrates  the  first  form  of  the  ilnle. 

Again;  let  ^  denote  any  fraction,  and  c  any  integer;  tlien 

will  7—  X  c  =5  7-  •     For  in  each  of  the  frsujtions  =-  and  ^  the  same 
be  0  be  0 

number  of  parts  is  taken,  but  each  part  in  -^  is  c  times  as  large  as 

each  part  in  =-  ,  because  in  -5-  the  unit  is  divided  into  c  times  as 
be  be 

many  parts  as  in  -7  ;  hence  t  is  c  times  7-  . 

This  demonstrates  the  seccmd  form  of  the  RuJa 

134.  Rule  for  dividing  a  fraction  by  an  integer.  Either  mul- 
tiply the  denondnator  by  that  integer^  or  divide  the  numerator  by 
that  integer. 

Let  T  denote  any  fraction,   and  c  any  integer;   then  will 

,  -7-c=  7-.     For  -f-   is  c  times  7-,  by  Art.  133:  and  therefore 
6  6c  6  be       ^ 

7-  is  -th  of  Y^ 
be      e  b 

This  demonstrates  the  first  form  of  the  Rule. 

Again;  let  f  denote  an,  fraction,  and  c  any  ln1.ger;  then       | 

will  -y— T-c=  ,  .     For  -J-  is  c  times  -7,  by  Art.  133;  and  there- 
0  b  b  0 

fore  7  is   —  th  of  -7-^ 
be  6 

This  demonstrates  the  second  form  of  the  llule. 
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135.  If  any  quantity  be  both  multiplied  and  divided  by  the 
same  number  its  value  is  not  altered.  Hence  if  the  nimierator 
and  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  mvltiplied  by  the  same  number 
the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  altered.  For  the  fraction  is 
multiplied  by  any  number  by  multiplying  its  numerator  by  that 
number,  and  is  divided  by  the  same  number  by  multiplying  its 
denominator    by    that  "tiimiber.      (Arts.    133   and   134.)     Thus 

T=  1- '     And  so  also   if  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a 

fraction  be  divided  by  the  same  number  the  value  of  the  fraction 
is  not  altered. 

136.  Hence,  an  algebraical  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  an- 
other of  equal  value  by  dividing  hoth  nimierator  and  denominator 
by  any  common  measure ;  when  both  numerator  and  denominator 
are  divided  by  their  g.  c.  m.  the  fraction  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  Us 

lowest  terms.     For  example,  consider  the  fraction  -j^ — ^r= . 

^  40?  —  27a;  +  5 

Here  the  G.  c.  m.  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  will  be  found 

to  be  2x-5  ;  hence,  dividing  both  nimierator  and  denominator  by 

this  we  obtain 

6rc'-7a;-20_       SxA-i 

4a'-27a;  +  5""2aj*+5a;-l* 

137.  Since  -=-=  — ^   (Art,  94)  it  is  obviouA  that  we  may 

change  the  signs  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction 
without  altering  the  value  of  the  fr'action. 

138.  To  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator:  Trndti- 
ply  the  numerator  of  each  fraction  by  -aU  the  denominators  except 
its  own  for  the  numerator  corresponding  to  that  fraction^  and  mvJU 
tiply  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  common  denominator. 

Thus,  suppose  t  j  ;i  >  and  -7,  to  be  the  proposed  fractions ;  then, 
by  Art.  130,  -  =  ^,  -  »  _ ,  and^=  ^^j  thus  ^^y,  ^,  and 
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^ —  are  fractions  of  tlie  same  value  respectively  as  the  proposed 
hdf 

fractions,  and  having  the  common  denominator  hdf. 

139.  If  the  denominators  have  any  factors  in  common,  we 
may  proceed  thus :  find  the  L.  c.  H.  of  the  denominators  and  use 
this  as  tJie  common  denominator;  then  for  the  new  numerator  cor- 
responding to  each  of  the  proposed  fractions^  multiply  the  numerator 
of  that  fraction  hy  the  qu>otient  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
L.  c.  M.  by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 

Thus  suppose,  for  example,   that  the  proposed  fractions  are 

ft         h  /* 

—  ,  —  ,  and     - .    Here  the  L. c. M.  of  the  denominators  is  mxyzx 
mx     my  mz 

,   a         ayz         h         hxz  -    c        cxy 

and  —  =  — ^— ,    — = ,  and —  = 


mx     mxyz     my     mxyz  mz     inxyz 

140.  To  add  or  subtract  fractions,  reduce  them  to  a  common 
den^ominator,  then  add  or  subtract  the  numerators  and  retain  the 
comm>on  denominator,  I 

For  example,  t  +  t  =  —j—  j  this  follows  immediately  from  the 
meaning  of  a  fraction, 

a     c  ^ad     cb  ^ad  +  ch 
^  b""  d"  bd'^  hd"  ~^bdr  ' 


1  1  a-'b       a  +  b         2a 

+  7^—. r--  + 


s  > 


a  +  b     a-b     a*-b*     a*-b*     a'-^b 


b     a     b     ac     b     ac  -hb 

a+-  =  Tr  +  -=—  +  -  = ; 

c     I     c      c      c         c 

^     a_+6     a^b  ^2(a'-b')      {a  +  bf     (a - b)' 
^'^a-b'^a  +  b"    a*^b*     "*"  a^_6*  "*"  a--6* 


2a'-  2&'-f  g'  +  2^5  +  5'  +  a'-  2ah^-V  _    4g' 


i 
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a     G      a  —  c 


b      h"    h    ' 

a     e      ad     he  _^  ad —  he 
b^d'hi^hd'     bd     ' 

a     c  +  d  _a{c  —  d)      6 (c  +  c?)  _  ac -  ac?  —  (5c  +  hd) 
h  ""  c-d^  b{c-d)  ~'h{c-d)  "  b(c-d) 

^ac  —  ad—hc  --hd 
b{c-d)        ' 

a-^h  _  a--5  _  (a  +  5)'  _  {a  -  hy  _  (a-hhy-ja-hY 
a-b     a  +  6"a«-6«"      a«--6«  "  a«-6* 

_^  «« 4-  2ct5  4-  6«  -  (a»  -  2a5  -f  ftp 
a*  +  2ah  +  h^  -  a^ -\- 2ah -^  b^        Aah 


a^^b^  a^-b^ 

141.     The  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  two  fractions  is,  mid' 
iiply  Hie  numerators  for  a  new  numerator^  and  the  denominators 
for  a  new  denominator. 

The  following  is  usually  given  for  a  proof.  Let  t  and  -^  bo 
two  fractions  which  are  to  be  multiplied  together ;  put  t  =  ^i  and 

-j=y}  therefore 

a==hx,  and  c  =  dp, 

therefore  ac  =  hdxy; 

etc 
divide  by  hd ;  thus  j—i'^xy. 

This  process  is  satisfactory  when  x  and  y  are  really  integers, 
though  under  a  fractional  form,  because  then  the  word  muUiplicor 
tion  has  its  common  meaning.  It  is  also  satisfactory  when  one  of 
the  two,  X  and  y,  is  an  integer,  because  we  can  speak  of  multiplying 
a  fraction  by  an  integer,  as  in  Art.  133.  But  when  both  x  and  y 
are  fractions  we  cannot  speak  of  multiplying  them  together  with* 
out  defining  what  we  mean  by  the  term  multipUcation,  for,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  this  term,  the  muUtplier  mnst' 
be  a  whole  number. 

In  fact  the  so-called  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions  is 
really  a  definition  of  what  we  find  it  convenient  to  understand  by 
the  multiplication  of  fractions.  And  this  definition  is  so  chosen 
that  when  one  of  the  fractions  we  wish  to  multiply  together  is  an 
integer  in  a  fractional  form,  or  when  both  are  such,  the  result  of 
the  definition  coincides  with  the  consequences  drawn  from  the  or- 
dinary use  of  the  word  muUiplication, 

142.  The  following  verbal  definitions  may  shew  more  clearly 
the  connection  between  the  meaning  of  the  word  multiplication 
when  applied  to  integers,  and  its  meaning  when  applied  to  frac- 
tions. When  we  multiply  one  integer  a  by  another  b,  we  may 
describe  the  operation  thus :  what  we  did  with  unity  to  obtain  b 
we  must  now  do  with  a  to  obtain  b  times  a.  To  obtain  b  from 
unity  the  unit  is  repeated  6  times ;  therefore  to  obtain  b  times  a 
the  number  a  is  repeated  b  times.     Now  let  it  be  required  to 

multiply  the  fraction  T^J-j'y   adopting  the  same  definition  as 

above,  we  may  say  that,  what  we  did  with  unity  to  obtain  -?  use 

a  c  a  c 

must  now  do  with  =-  to  obtain  -^  times  =- .     To  obtain  -^  from  unity 

b  d  b  d 

the  imit  is  divided  into  d  equal  pai-ts,  and  c  of  such  parts  are  taken; 

c  a  (L 

therefore,  to  obtain  -.  times  r»  the  £raction  r-  is  divided  into  d 

d  b  b 

equal  parts,  and  c  such  parts  are  taken.    Now,  by  Art.  134,  if  ^  be 

divided  into  d  equal  parts,  each  of  them  is  z-j ,  and  if  c  such  parts 

be  taken  the  result  is  t-,  . 

hd 

The  definition  then  of  multiplication  may  be  given  thus :  to 
obtain  the  product  of  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  we  treat  the 
multiplicand  in  the  same  way  as  imity  was  treated  to  obtain  the 
multiplier. 
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143.  To  multiply  three  or  more  fractions  together,  mvltiply 
all  the  numerators  for  the  new  numerator ,  and  all  tits  denominators 
for  the  new  denominator^ 

144.  Suppose    we    have    to    divide  t  ^7  j'     Here,  by  the 

nature  of  division,  we  have  to  find  a  quantity  such  that  if  it  be 

multiplied  by  -  the  product  shall  be  t  .     This  is  the  meaning  of 

division  applied  to  integers,  and  we  shall  give  the  same  meaning 
to  division^  applied  to  fractions,  an  operation  which  hitherto  has 
not  been  defined. 

Let  r--^-,  ==  X :  then  y  =^^  j=  ^l    therefore  -r-  =  xc,  and 
h     d       ^  0  d      d  b 

nrZ 

rr-  =  x.  Thus  we  obtain-  the  rule  for  dividins:  one  fraction  bv 
be  '  o  . 

another ;  invert  the  divisor ^  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication, 

145.  Hitherto  we  have  supposed,  in  the  present  Chapter,  that 
the  letters  represented  whole  numbers  ;  and  have  thus  only  recalled 
rules  and  proofs  which  are  familiar  to  the  student  in  Arithmetic. 
But  in  virtue  of  our  extended  definitions  it  may  be  proved  that  all 
the  rules  and  formulse  given  are  true  when  the  letters  denote  any 
numbers  whole  or  fractional.      Take,  for  example,    the  foimula 


a     etc 

b^b^ 


and  suppose  we  wish  to  shew  that  this  is  true  when 


.  a  =  — ,  &  =  - ,  and  c  =  -  . 
n  q  8 

TT      a     m     p     m     o     mo 
Here  -j-  =  — r- -  =  —  x  -  =  — ^  : 
0      n      q     n     p     np 

also  ac  =  — ,  and  bc=  —  ; 
ns  qs 

,       AM?  _  mr     pr  _  mr     qs  _  m^qs  _  mq 
be     ns  '  qs     ns     pr     nspr     np 

Thus  the  formula  is  shewn  to  be  true. 
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Moreover  these  formulae  and  rules  hold  when  the  letters  de- 
note negative  quantUiea  by  virtue  of  the  remarks  already  made 
in  Chapter  v. 

146.  By  means  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  formulae  we  can 
simplify  algebraical  fractions,  in  which  the  numerator  and  de- 
nominator are  themselves  fractional  expressions.     For  example, 

a        b        a  (a  +  6)  +  5* 

b      a  +  b         6  (a  +  6)         a^A-ab-^-b^        a{a-b)        a  (a*  -  5*) 

a        b  ^7'-b(a-~b)  ^    b{a  +  b)     ""  i' - ab -^b' "  b  {a^  +  b^)  * 
a  —  b     a         a(a  —  b) 

147.  •  The  beginner  requires  to  be  warned  that  in  reducing 
fractional  expressions  he  should  keep  the  simplest  forms  which 
are  admissible,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  labour.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  we  have  to  reduce  the  following  expression  to  a  single 
fraction, 

a  b  c 

^ + 

(a-6)(a-o)(«  — a)      (6-a)  (6  — c){a;-6)      (c  — a)  (c~6)(a;  — c)  ' 

We  might  take  the  product  of  all  the  denominators  for  a  com- 
mon denominator  and  transform  the  three  fractions  accordingly ; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  there  is  a  much  simpler 
common  denominator  which  we  may  put  in  the  following  sym- 
metrical form, 

(a  -  6)  (5  ~  c)  (c  -  a)  («  —  a)  {x  —  6)  («  —  c). 
We  may  write  the  proposed  expression  thus, 


a  b 


c 


{a'-b){c-a){x-a)      {a-b){b-c){x-b)     {c-a){b^c){x~c)* 

then  by  reducing  to  the  common  denominator  we  find 

a(6-c)(a?-6)(a;-c)  +  6(c-a)(a;-a)(a?-c)+c(CT-5)(g;-g)(ag~6) 
(a  -  6)  (6  -  c)  (c  —  a)  (a;  -  a)  (a;  —  6)  (a  -  c) 
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On  working  out  the  numerator  we  find  that  it  reduces  to 
a;{a(c'-6')  +  5(a"-c»)  +  c(5«-a')}, 
and  we  shall  also  find  that 

-{a(c«-6«)  +  6(a'-c')-j-(j(6"-a')}  =  (a-6)(6-c)(c-a). 
Thus  the  proposed  expression  becomes 

X 

(x  —  a)(x  —  b)  {x  —  c)' 
As  another  example  it  maj  be  shewn  that 


a 


5* 


(a  —  6)  (a  -  c)  (x  —  a)      (6  -  a)  (6  —  c)(x-'  b)      {c  —  a)(c-  b)  (x  -  c) 


aj' 


(as  —  a)  (x  —  b)  {x  —  c)' 
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Simplify  the  following  fractions 


1. 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 
11. 
13. 
15. 

T.  A. 


a:*  +  2aj-3 
a;«  +  6a;-7' 

as'  — 6a;*+  lla;-6 
x*-3a;  +  2 

a;*-!-  10a;' 4-  35a;'+  50a;  +  24 
a;' -H  9a;' +  26a;  4- 24 

6a;»-5a:*+4 


2a;''-a,-*-a;  +  2* 

3a;'+12a;-4-9 
«*  +  5a;*  +  6 

a;"  +  2a;' -4- 9 
a;*- 4a;' +  4a;'- 9' 

a;*-a;'-a;+  1 
a;*-2a'-a;'-2a;+  1' 

&a;+2 
26  -+-  (6'  -  4)  a;  -  26a;'  * 


4. 


6. 


8. 


10. 


12. 


14. 


16. 


a*  —  3a3  -  4 

a;*  —  4a;  -  5  * 

a'+3a'6-t-3a6'+6' 

i'+~2a6  +  6'"     • 

3a;'-16a;'-f  23a;-6 
2a;'-lla;»-Hl7a;-6* 

2a;'  +  9a;'+7a;-3 
3a;' +  5a:'- 15a; +  4  ' 

a;'- 6a;'- 37a;  4- 210 
a;'+4a;"-47a;-210' 

a;*  4-  2a;'  +  2a; 
a;*  +  4a; 

a'-a*b-ah*  +  b' 
a'  -  a'6  -  a'b'  +  ab' ' 

(x  +  yY-a^-'i/ 
{x  +  yf-x'-y^' 

9 
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Perform  the  additions  and  subtractions  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples  from  17  to  37  : 

17.       7   + 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


25. 


a  +  b     a-h' 
a  h 


2a-'2b     26-2a' 
2  3      _^  2a; -3 


31. 


20.     (l-.l)(a  +  5)-(^*.^^). 
\m     nj  ^        ^     \  m  n   J 


3 


a-l      a; +  2      (a;+2)''' 

5  1  24 


2(a;+l)      10  (a;- 1)      5(2a;  +  3)' 


j.«      6— a     a -25      3a;  (a -5) 

J«5.         r- f-  +  J 75 —  4 

a;-©      x-\-b         or  —  b 

^,      3+2a5     2- 3a;     16a;-a;' 

24. s + — 5 — T- 

2 -a;        2  +  a;        a;-4 

3  7  4-20a; 


1  -  2a;     1  +  2a:      4a;*  -  1  ' 


26.      r  + 


«• 


a  +  6     a*  -  ft*     a*  +  6 


27  1,1  1 

a^-y^     {x  +  yf     (x-y)*' 

28.  (^'^^y      ^     ^     o 
db^a-by     b      a 

^-         a  3a         2aa; 

29.     + 


a-a;     a  +  a;     a^  —  o^* 

^^      3a- 45     2a-6-c     15a-4<j     a-46 
30.     — = :; + 


12  21 

«  +  b  6+  c  c  +  a 

(6^)(^^"^(c-a)(a-6)"^(a-6)(6-c)* 


32. 


33, 


34 


35. 


36. 


37. 
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{a  +  b){a  +  e)  (6  +  c)(6  +  a)     (c  +  a)(<j  +  5). 

a* -be  b*  +  ca                (^  +  ab 

{a-b){a^c)  (6+c)(6-a)  "*"  (c -  a)  (c  +  6) ' 

be  ea                      ab 

{c^a){a-b)  {a-b){b-c)'^{b^c){e-a)' 

1         , L 1 

a{a-b){a-e)     b{b-e){b''a)^  c{e'-a){e-b)' 

a  —  b     b  —  e  e  —  a     (a  — 5)(6  — c)(c  — a) 

a  +  b     b  +  e  e-ha     (a  +  b){b  +  c)  (e-ha)' 

2          2  2     ^(a-5)*+(6-c)»  +  {c-a)' 


a  —  b     b  —  e     e  —  a  (a  —  b)(b  —  c)(e''a) 


38.     Multiply  ^i—^  bj 


39.  Multiply  ^  by  -?^. 

40.  Multiply  together  -rj--  ,   ^ — -.  ,   — and  ^-^  . 

iby     e^-xr '   a'^  +  ax  a-x 

41.  Prove  that 

42.  Multiply  together  1^ ,   IzKJ  and  1  +  -^  . 

1  +  y  '   «  +  «»  l-x 

43.  Multiply -i^^::^  by  T^^il^ 
46.     Simplify  f^y-^^-^.)?±y. 


46.     Simplify  ^.^  . —^  .  (__^.j  . 


5—3 
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47.  Multiply  ^--  +  1  by  ?^  +  -+l. 

1      1 

48.  Multiply  a*  -  a  +  1  by  — ^  +  -  + 1. 

49.  Simplify  5±^i^±g±4x^'. 

50.  Divide  7 r^  by  -i j . 

(a +  05)'    -^  a'- a:* 

51.  Divide  -Y^. =Tj  by  —^ — =^ . 

52.  Divide  -^—.  by     ^ 


ajS  +  y       y  +  a  * 

ro      -r.-  -J    2a;  +  y     2y-a;         as*      ,     a*  +  ^ 

53.  Divide  ^  +  -^^ 5 5  by    ,    ^, . 

a;  +  y        aJ-y      aJ— y         ^ —  y 

54.  Simplify  (^3.i)-^(^^.-Ul). 

56.  Simplify  f^±^  ..  ?U  f^l^ --^V 

57.  Divide  a;*  — .  by  a;  +  -  . 

a;*    "^         a: 

58.  Divide  aj''4--5  +  2  by  a;+-. 

a;'  "^  a; 

1         1 

59.  Divide  «*  +  !+-=  by  —  1  +  a. 

ar        X 

60.  Divide  a'  -  6'  -  c'  +  26c  by  fL±Jz£ . 

•'   0  +  6  +  C 

61.  Divide  «'-^3«''^  +  3c^'  +  a^  (a  +  a.)' 

a?  -y*  ^  x^-{-xy  +  y* 


62,     Divide  a'-b'^c'-  2bc  by 
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a  +  6  +  c 


a  +  b-a 


63.  Divide  a;* -  3aaj -  2a*  +  ^^^  by  3g-6g~    ^^    , 

a:  +  3a    "^  a:  +  3a 

64.  Divide  v-a""  ^  +  "zr  ^7  n • 

2a*  ic"      "^  2a      a; 

a+b     a—b 

6o.     simplify  , 

a+b     a—b 

c  —  d     c  +  d 


a+x     a—x 

66.     Simplify  ^^flflf 

■a-i-a3     a  —  x 


a—x     a+x 


a-1      6-1      c-1 

+  — T —  + 


>»-      CI*      T^  3aftc  a  b  c 

67.     Simplify  -. y  -      i     .,       .      j 

^    "^   ^  +  ca~a6  1      1      I 


a     6      c 


68.  Snaplify(^^-g+^rip)^(^— j--.-:^:^; 

69.  Simplify  (_^-^^(^^^-^). 

70.  Simplify  f^-?;^^(^±2^-^ 

\»^-2^    ^^y  J    \^-y    ^+yJ 


71.     Smipbfy(^^-^+^^(^^,-^-^5^^.j 


1 

72. 

n     m 
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x  +  a     X  —  a 


73.     Simplify 


X  X        x-^a     x  +  a 


x  —  a     x-ha     x  +  a     x  —  a 

+ 

x—a     x+a 

1     J_ 


74.     Simplify^ _|l+_^^_j. 


75.     Simplify 


a     b  +  c 
1 


X  + 


x+  I 
1  + 


76.     Simplify 


3-« 
a 


b+  — 


d+j 


IX.     EQUATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  DEGREE. 

148.  Any  collection  of  algebraical  symbols  is  called  an  ex- 
2)re88i(m.  When  two  expressions  are  connected  by  the  sign  of 
equality  the  whole  is  called  an  equation.  The  expressions  thus 
connected  are  called  aides  of  the  equation,  or  members  of  the  equa- 
tion. The  expression  to  the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality  is  called 
the  first  side,  and  the  expression  to  the  right  the  second  side. 

149.  An  identical  equation  is  one  in  which  the  two  sides  are 
equal  whatever  nimibers  the  letters  stand  for ;  for  example, 

(a;  +  6)(a;-6)=aj"-6» 

is  an  identical  equation.     An  identical  equation  is  called  briefly 
an  identitf/. 

Up  to  the  present  point  the  student  has  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  identities.  Thus  the  results  given  in  Arts.  55  -and 
68  are  identically  true ;  and  so  also  are  those  which  will  be  ob- 
taraed  by  solving  the  examples  to  Chapters  iii  and  iv. 
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100.  An  eqtuUion  of  condition  is  one  which  is  not  true  for 
every  value  of  the  letters,  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of  values ; 
for  example, 

05+1  =  7 

cannot  be  true  unless  x  =  6.     An  equation  of  condition  is  called 
briefly  an  equation. 

151.  A  letter  to  which  a  particular  value  or  values  must  be 
given  in  order  that  the  statement  contained  in  an  equation  may 
be  true  is  called  an  vmhnown  qv/curvtity.  Such  particular  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  said  to  satisfy  the  equation,  and  is  called 
a  root  of  the  eqtoation.  To  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  parti- 
cular value  or  values. 

152.  An  equation  involving  one  unknown  quantity  is  said  to 
be  of  as  many  dimensions  as  is  denoted  by  the  index  of  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity.  Thus,  if  x  denote  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  of  one  dimension 
when  X  occurs  only  in  the ^5^  power;  such  an  equation  is  also 
called  a  simple  equaiion^  or  an  equation  of  the  Ji/rst  degree.  If  a? 
occurs,  and  no  power  of  x  higher  than  oi?  occurs,  the  equation  is  said 

V  to  be  of  two  dimensions;  such  an  equation  is  also  called  a  qtuid- 
ratic  eqtiationy  or  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  If  x^  occurs, 
and  no  power  of  x  higher  than  aj*  occurs,  the  equation  is  said  to  be 
of  three  dimensions ;  such  an  equation  is  also  called  a  ctibic  eqvxjir- 
tion,  or  an  equation  of  the  third  degree.     And  so  on. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  definitions  suppose  both  mem- 
bers of  the  equation  to  be  integral  expressions  so  fa/r  as  relates 
to  07,  and  not  to  contain  x  under  the  radical  sign. 

153.  We  shall  now  indicate  some  operations  which  may  be 
performed  on  an  equation  without  destroying  the  equality  which 
it  expresses.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  these  operations  are 
useful  when  we  have  to  solve  equations. 
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154.  If  eoery  term  on  each  side  of  an  eqaatum  he  multiplied 
or  divided  by  the  same  quantity  the  results  wre  equal.  This  follows 
from  Arts.  100,  101. 

155.  The  principal  use  of  the  preceding  Article  is  to  clea/r  an 
equation  of  fractions ;  this  is  effected  by  multiplying  every  term 
by  the  product  of  all  the  denominators  of  the  fiwjtions,  or,  if  we 
please,  by  the  least  common  multiple  of  those  denominators. 
Suppose,  for  example, 

05     05     a;     _Q 

Multiply  every  term  by  2  x  3  x  4  ;  thus, 

3x4xaj  +  2x4xa:  +  2x3xa;=13x2x3x4; 


that  is. 


12a;  +  8a;  +  6a;  =312. 


Divide  every  term  by  2 ;  thus, 

6a;  +  4a;+3a;=156. 

Instead  of  multiplying  every  term  by  2  x  3  x  4  we  may  multi- 
ply by  12,  wl^ch  is  the  l.  c.  m.  of  2,  3  and  4.     Thus  we  obtain 

at  once 

6a;  +  4a;  +  3a?  =156. 

156.  Any  quantity  may  he  transposed  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other  side  by  changing  its  sign. 

Thus  suppose  x  —  a  =  h-y. 

Add  a  to  each  side  (Art.  98) ;  then 

a;-a+a  =  6  —  y  +  a, 

that  is,  a;  =  6  +  a  —  y. 

Now  subtract  h  from  each  side ;  thus, 

a;-5  =  5  +  a— y-6  =  a  —  y. 

Here  we  see  that  —  a  has  been  removed  from  one  side  of  the 
equation,  and  appears  as  +  a  on  the  other  side ;  and  +  h  has  been 
removed  from  one  side  and  appears  as  —  &  on  the  other  side. 
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157.     If  i^  sign  of  every  term  in  cm  equation  he  changed  the 
equality  stUl  holds. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Article  by  transposing  every 

term.     Thus  suppose 

a;  —  a  =  5  —  y. 


By  transposition, 
that  is, 


y—h  =a  -•  X, 
a  —  x^y  —  b'j 


this  result  is  what  we  shall  obtain  if  we  change  the  sign  of  every 
term  in  the  original  equation. 

158.  We  can  now  give  a  rule  for  the  solution  of  any  simple 
equation  with  one  unknown  quantity. 

Xet  the  equation  first  he  cleared  of  fractions  ;  then  transpose  ail 
the  terms  which  involve  the  unknovm  quarUity  to  one  side  of  the 
eqticUiony  a/ad  the.  known  quantities  to  the  other ;  divide  hoth  sides 
hy  the  coefficient  or  thp  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  the  unknoum 
quantity,  and  the  value  required  is  obtained. 

The  truth  of  the  rule  .will  be  obvious  from  the  principles 
of  the  preceding  Articles,  and  we  shall  now  apply  it  to  some 
exajnples;  in  these  examples  the  unknoum  quantity  will  be  de- 
noted by  X,  and  when  other  letters  occur,  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  knoum  quantities. 


159.     Solve 


By  transposition, 
thus, 

by  division, 


3a;-4  =  24-a;. 

3a5  +  aj  =  24  +  4; 

4aj  =  28; 


x=  -r  =  7. 
4 


We  may  verify  the  result  by  putting  7  for  05  in  the  original 
equation.  The  first  side  becomes  3x7  —  4,  that  is,  21-4,  that  is, 
17  ;   the  second  side  becomes  24  -  7,  that  is,  17. 
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160.      Solve 


5a5     4a;     --      5      x 

—13  =  — I 

2       3  8     32 


Multiply  by  96,  which  is  the  L.  c.  M.  of  the  denominators ; 
thus,       5x48xaj-4x32xa;-13x96  =  5xl2  +  3aj; 
that  is,  240a;  -  128a;  - 1248  =  60  +  3a; ; 

by  transposition,  240a;  -  128a;  -  3a;  =  1 248  +  60  ; 

thiia,  109a;  =1308; 

1308 


by  division, 


x  = 


109 


=  12. 


"We  may  verify  the  result  by  putting  12  for  a;  in  the  original 
equation ;  it  will  be  found  that  each  side  of  the  equation  then 
becomes  1. 

161.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  clear  of  fractions  ptJMf- 
tially,  and  then  to  effect  some  reductions  before  getting  rid  of  the 
remaining  fractional  coefficients.     For  example,  solve 

a; +  7     2a;- 16     2^+5  _  3a;  +  7 

11  3       ■*"      4      ~    *■*■     12    '• 

Here  we  may  conveniently  multiply  by  12  ;  thus, 
Il^±l)  -  4  (2a;  -  1 6)  +  3  (2a;  +  5)  =  1 6  X  4  +  3a;  +  7  ; 

that  is,         •^^^^'^^-  -8a; +  64  + 6a; +  15  =  64  + 3a; +  7. 

By  transposition  and  reduction, 

12(a;  +  7)     ^     ^ 
— \- — -  +  8  =  5a;. 


Multiply  by  11 ;  thus, 

12a;+84  +  88  =  55a;; 

172  =  43a;; 

172 


by  transposition, 
by  division, 


x  = 


43 


=  4. 


We  may  verify  this  result  as  before. 
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The   student  should  notice   one  point  in  this  example  very 

2a;- 16  1 

carefully.    The  fraction ^ —  is  equivalent  to  ^  {2x—  16) .    This 

fraction  is  preceded  by  the  sign  — ;  and  when  we  multiply  by  12 
and  remove  the  brackets  we  obtain  —  8a;  +  64.  Thus  when  we 
clear  of  fractions  we  must  regulate  the  signs  of  the  terms  which 
stood  in  ai\y  numerator  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  be- 
tiveen  brackets. 

162.     Solve 


2iB+l      5x-S' 
Multiply  by  (2x  +  1)  (5a;  -  8) ;  thns^ 

5(5a;-8)  =  2(2a;+l); 
that  is,  25a;-40  =  4a;+2; 

by  transposition,  21a;  =  42 ; 

by  division,  a;  =  ^  =  2. 

We  may  verify  this  result  as  before. 

,^o      a  1         2a;-3      4a;-5 
163.     Solve     3^31  =6^7- 

Multiply  by  (3a;  -  4)  (6a;  -  7) ;  thus, 

(2a;  -  3)  (6a;  - 7)  =  (4a;-  6)  (3a;- 4) ; 
that  is,  12a;»  -  32a;  +  21  =  12a;*  -  31a;  +  20. 

Take  away  12a;*  from  both  sides;  thus, 

21  -  32a;  =  20  -  31a; ; 
by  transposition,  21  -  20  =  32a;  -  31a; ; 

thus,  05  =  1. 

We  may  verify  this  result  as  before. 

164     Solve     |-8  =  i|?-|. 

Multiply  by  6 ;  thus, 

3a;- 48  =  20a; -14; 
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by  transposition,  IToj  =  —  34 ; 

34 
by  division,  05  =  —  r-7  =  ""  ^« 

We  may  verify  this  result ;  each  side  of  the  equation  will  be 
found  to  become  —  9. 

165,  Solve  ax-hb  =  cx  +  d. 

By  transposition,         ax~-cx  =  d-^h; 

that  is,  (a-  c)x  =  d  —  b ; 

,     J.  .  .                                             <^  —  b 
by  division,  x  = . 

a  —  e 
Verification ;  put  this  value  for  x  in  the  original  equation ; 

then  the  first  side  becomes  — 4-  5,  that  is,  — ^^ H — , 

a—c  a—c  a—c 

that  is, .     And  the  second  side  becomes  — -f  d,  that 

a^c  a—c 

.    c(d-b)     dia  —  c)     ^.    ,  .     da  —  cb 

is,  — ^^ '-  +  — ^^ ' ,  that  IS,  ^ . 

a—c  a—c  a—c 

166.  An  equation  of  the  first  degree  cannot  have  more  than 
one  root 

For  any  equation  of  the,£rst  degree  will  take  the  form  aai  =  b 
if  the  unknown  quantity  is  brought  to  one  side  of  the  equation, 
and  the  known  quantities  to  the  other,  and  to  make  this  true 

X  must  be  equal  to  - ,  and  to  nothing  else. 

The  result  is  sometimes  obtained  thus.  Suppose,  if  possible, 
that  this  equation  has  two  different  roots  a  and  )8;  then  by 
supposition, 

aa  =  b,         a^  =  b ; 

therefore,  by  subtraction, 

a(a-j8)  =  0; 

but  this  is  impossible,  since  by  supposition  a  —  )3  is  not  zero,  and 
a  is  not  zero.  Thus  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  cannot  have 
more  than  one  root. 
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EXAHPLES   OF  EQUATIONS   OF  THE   FIRST  DEGREE. 


2x+l       7x-\-6  ^       X      ^      X      X      ^ 

1.     —2—-— 8—-  ^-     2""'^  =  i'*'5~^- 

„      x+1      Zx-i     1      6a; +  7 

3.        ^     +  — = —  +  7c  = 


4. 


2  5         8  8 

5x-ll     tc-lllg-l 
4  10    ■"      12 


^      a;     a?     «_!  /»      a+l     *  +  2_  cc+S 

7.     a:  +  ^=?^.  8.     19a;4.1(7a:-2)  =  4«+^. 

a;-3     a;-4_a;-5      «+ 1 
^-     ~T"'*'~3~""'"2~'*'~8~- 

..      5x-7     2aj  +  7     «       ,. 
10.     — 2 "~3 — =3^-1*- 

a;-3      2a;- 5      41      3a;- 8      5a; +  6 
^^'     "T  r~""60'^~"5  15    • 

_„      5aj  +  3     3a;-7     ^       -^ 

12.  — g ^  =  5a-10. 

13.  i(8-«)  +  a;-l|  =  ^-|. 

a;-f3     a; -2     3a;- 5      1 
^*-        2     "     3     ~     12         4" 


15. 


3g;-l      13-a;     7a;      ll(a;-f3) 
~5  2     ~  3  6 


,^      5a;-3     9-x     5x  ^  19,       .. 
16.      -^^ _  =  _^-_.(a:-.4). 

,^      5a;- 1      9a;- 5     9a;- 7 
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,-      3a!+5     2x+7     ,.      Sx     . 
18.     -nf 3-  +  10--  =  0. 


21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


31. 


20.     2x  - 


19 -2a;     2a;- 11 


7a; +  9 


/       2a;- 1\     ^ 


22. 


7  + 9a; 


-(■-^)- 


7x, 


x  +  1      5  — a;_  -  .      a;  +  2 

"1       r~"        3~ 

7a; -8     15a;  +  8 


11  13 

3a;- 11      28 -9a; 


=  3a;- 


31-a; 


=  4a; -14  J. 


4  8 

2a;- 1      3a;- 2     6a;- 4     7a;+6 


3  4  6 

2a5  —  9       X      a;  —  3 


12 


27     "*■  18        4 


=  8i-a;. 


x^l      4a; -f      7a;- 6     ^     a; -2      3a; -9 


8 


=  2  + 


2a; -6     ^-^__^_o 
~5  9~""13"" 

3a;- 7      25 -4a;     5a;- 14 

= +    7^ =   7i 


2      •      10     • 

30.     a;  =  3a;-^(4-a;)  +  g 


32. 


35. 


2a;  +  5     40-a;     10a;-427 

+ 


13 


8 


19 


oo      a?     a;- 5     ^  /2a;      -\ 

«,      a;-l      a;— 2     a; +3     a;+4     , 
34.     — ,^-4.  _^^— =  — ^- +  — ^^  +  1. 


2      •      3  4      ■      6 

a;- 1      a;-  2     a;-5     x  —  6 


a;-2     a;-3~a;-6     a;-7* 

36.  (a;-5)(a;-2)-(a;-5)(2a;-5)  +  (a;+7)(a;-2)  =  0. 

37.  3-a;- 2  (a; -l)(a;  +  2)  =  (a;- 3)  (5 -2a;). 
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38.  a;-  3  -  (3  -  a:)  (a;  + 1)=  (a:-  3)  (1  +  oj)  +  3  -  a?. 

39.  ^-1(3.-4)..  <^"-y-^)=.'-^^. 

40.  (x  +  l)(x-ly{x  +  5}{x-S)  +  l  =  0. 

9a! +  5     8a!-7_36a!+15      10^ 
*^'     '~ir~'^6ST2  56       ■^T4' 

6x  +  7     2x-2_2a!+l  6a!+]       2a!- 4      2«-l 


45. 


48. 


15        7ar-6         5      •         •         15        7aj-16 
4  7  37 


x-i-^2     a;+3      aj*  +  5aj4-6* 

46.  (a;+l)*  =  {6-(l-aj)}aj~2. 

47.  1  '  '  ' 


x-2     x  —  4o     x  —  Q     x—S' 

2  1^6 

2a;-5     a;-3""3aj-l' 


,^      25-iaj     16a;  +  44       23       ^ 

49.     T-  +  -Q cr  = r  +  ^- 

a;+l         3aj  +  2       a;+l 

'»•  li'-iHi'-'yiht)'"- 

51.  (a  +  a:)  {b+x)  =  {c  +  x)  {d  +  a;). 

52.  -+7 =rr .  63.     ax  +  b  =  --^  T, 

a     h—a     o+a  a     o 

x-a     x-b     x-c     x-(a  +  b-\-  c) 

54.  ^j- + + = ^— 1^ -. 

b  c  a  aoc 

55.  (a  +  a;)  (6  +  aj)  -  a  (6  +  c)  =  -T-  +  a;*. 

a  +  b        a  b  ^^      ax^  +  bx-^c     ax-^b 

bQ.     = + i.  57.     — i = — 

x-c     x-a     x-b  px^'^qx  +  r     px-hq 

^^,       Sa^c        a'b'        (2a  +  b)b'x     ^         bx 

58.     T  +  7 f-g  +  - — 7 — TTT  =  3ca;  +  — . 

a  +  b     {a  +  bf       a(a  +  6)'  a 
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59.     '!i^+'?>±^=^  +  ,.      60.     f^y=lz2^. 
x  +  0  x  +  a  \x  +  b/       x  +  a  +  2h 

61.  (x^af  +  (x-by -h  (x-cy  =  3  {x- a)  (x-b)  (x-c),        ' 

62.  -ISa;  +  1  -575  -  -STSa;  =  '06250;. 

63.  1.2a;- *-^^^^=-4aj  + 8-9. 

'5 

64.  4-8a;  -'^^^7'^^  =  l-6a;  +  8'9. 


X.     PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD   TO   SIMPLE  EQUA- 
TIONS WITH   ONE  UNKNOWN   QUANTITY. 

167.  We  shall  now  apply  the  methods  already  given  to  the 
solution  of  some  problems,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the  student  speci- 
mens of  the  use  of  Algebra.  In  a  problem  certain  quantities  are 
given,  and  certain  others,  which  have  some  assigned  relations  to 
them,  are  to  be  found.  The  relations  are  usually  expressed  in 
ordinary  language  in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  and  the 
method  of  solving  the  problem  may  be  thus  described  in  general 
terms :  denote  the  unknown  quantities  by  letters^  omd  eocpress  in 
algebraical  language  the  relations  which  hold  between  the  un- 
known quantiiies  and  the  given  qua/rUities;  we  shall  thus  obtain 
equations  from  which  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  may  be 
derived. 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples.  In  the  present  Chapter  we 
confine  ourselves  to  problems  which  may  be  solved  by  using  only 
one  unknown  quantity. 

168.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  89  and  their  difference 
is  31  :  find  the  numbers. 

Let  x  denote  the  less  number,  then  the  greater  number  is 
31  +  a; ;  thus  since  their  sum  is  89,  we  have 

31+a;  +  a;=89, 
that  is,  31+2ic  =  89j 
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by  transpositioB,  2a;  =  89  -  31 «  08.  j 

58 
by  division,  a?  =  -^  =  29. 

Thus  the  less  number  is  29,  and  the  greater  number  is  29  +  31, 
that  is,  GO. 

169.  A  bankrupt  owes  B  twice  as  much  as  he  owes  A^  and 
C  as  much  as  he  owes  A  and  B  together  :  out  of  j£300  which  is  to 
be  divided  among  them,  what  should  each  receive  ? 

Let  aj  denote  the  number  of  pounds  which  A  should  receive  ; 
then  2x  is  the  number  of  pounds  B  should  receive ;  and  x  +  ^Xy  that 
is  3a:,  is  the  nimiber  of  pounds  G  should  receive.  The  whole  sum 
they  receive  is  £300  j  thus, 

a;  +  2a?  +  3a;  =  300; 

that  is,  6a;  =  300; 

300     ^^ 
and  aj  =  -g-=50; 

therefore  A  should  receive  £50,  B  £100,  and  G  £150. 

170.  Divide  a  line  21  inches  long  into  two  parts,  such  that 
one  may  be  three-fourths  of  the  other. 

3aj 
Let  X  denote  the  number  of  inches  in  one  part,  then  -j-  denotes 

the  number  of  inched  in  the  other  part ;  thus,  ^ 

3a:     ^- 
a;  +  ---  =  21; 

clear  of  firactions ;  thus, 

4a;  +  3a;  =  84 ; 

thsttis,  7a;  =  84; 

84     -„ 
therefore,  3;= -=-  =  12. 

Thus  one  part  is  12  inches  long  and  the  other  part  9  inches. 

171.  \i  A  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  and  B  in 
10  days,  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  together  J 

T.  A.  fi 


.  therefore,  *  =  "s~  =  ^1* 
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Let  X  denote  the  number  of  days  required.     Idl  one  day  A  can 

1  .  X 

.  perform  ^  th  of  the  work,  therefore  in  x  days  he  can  perform  ^  ths 

of  the  work.     In  bne  day  B  can  perform  ^r  th  of  the  work,  there- 

X 

fore  in  x  days  he  can  perform  =yl  ths  of  the  work.     Hence  since 
A  and  B  together  perform  the  whole  work  in  x  days,  we  have 

8^10     ^' 
clear  of  fractions  by  multiplying  by  40  ;  thus, 

5x  +  4:X  =  40, 
that  is,  9a;  =  40  ; 

9 

172.  A  workman  was  employed  for  60  days,  on  condition 
that  for  every  day  he  worked  he  should  receive  15  pence,  and  for 
every  day  he  was  absent  he  should  forfeit  5  pence ;  at  the  end  of 
the  time  he  had  20  shillings  to  receive :  required  the  number  of 
days  he  worked. 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  days  he  worked,  then  he  was 
absent  60 -a?  days;  then  15a?  denotes  his  pay  in  pence^  and 
5  (60— a;)  denotes  the  sum  he  forfeited.     Thus^ 

15a;-5(60-a;)  =  240; 

that  is,  15a?  -  300  +  5aj  =  240 ; 

therefore,  20aj  =  240  +  300  =  540 ; 

therefore,  x=  ^^-  =  27. 

Thus  he  worked  27  days  and  was  absent  60-27  days,  that  is, 
33  days. 

173.  How  much  rye  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bushel 
must  be  mixed  with  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  at  six  shillmgs  a.  bushel, 
that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  five  shillings  a  bushell 
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Let  X  denote  the  number  of  bushels  required ;  then  9x  is  the 
value  of  the  rye  in  sixpences,  and  600  is  the  value  of  the  wheat. 
The  value  of  the  mixture  is  10  (50  +  x).     Thus, 

10(50  +  a5)=9aj+600; 
that  is,  lOo;  +  500  =  9a;  +  600 ; 

and  a?  =100, 

174.  A  smuggler  had  a  quantity  of  brandy  which  he  expected 
would  produce  £9.  18«. ;  after  he  had  sold  10  gallons  a  revenue 
officer  seized  one-third  of  the  remainder,  in  consequence  of  which 
lihe  smuggler  makes  only  £S,  28, :  required  the  number  of  gallons 
he  had  and  the  price  per  gallon. 

198 
Let  X  denote  the  number  of  gallons;  then  is  the  value 

X 

a- 10 
of   a  gallon  in  shillings.     The  quantity  seized  is  — ^ —  gallons, 

o 

and  the  value  of  this  is  — 5 —  x shillings ;  thus, 

o  X 

^:;15  ^1^=198-162  =  36. 
3  X 

Multiply  by  3a; ;  thus, 

198  (a  -  10)  =  3a;  X  36  =  108a; ; 
therefore,  198a;  -  108a5 » 1980 ; 

that  is,  90a?- 1980, 

1980     ^^ 
and  *^"90'~ 

Thus   22   is  the  number  of  gallons,   and  the  price  of  each 

198 
gallon  is  -^  shillings,  that  is,  9  shillings. 

175.  The  student  may  now  exercise  himself  in  the  solution 
of  the  following  problems.  We  may  remark  that  in  these  cases 
the  only  difficulty  consists  in  trcmslating  ordinary  ijerbcU  state- 
menta  into  Algebraical  langtmge^  and  the  student  should  not  be 
discouraged  if  at  first  he  is  sometimes  a  little  perplexed,  since 
nothing-  but  practice  can  give  him  readiness  and  certainty  in 
this  process, 

6—2 
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EXAMPLES  OF   PBOBLEHS. 

1.  The  property  of  two  persons  amounts  to  £3870,  and  one  of 
them  is  twice  as  rich  as  the  other ;  find  the  property  of  each. 

2.  Divide  j£420  among  two  persons  so  that  for  every  shilling 
one  receives  the  other  may  receive  half-a-crown. 

"  3.     How  mnch  money  is  there  in  a  purse  when  the  fourth 
part  and  the  fifth  part  together  amount  to  £2.  5^.  ? 

4.  -  After  paying  the  seventh  part  of  a  bill  and  the  fifth  part, 
£92  is  still  due ;  what  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  ? 

5.  Divide  46  into  two  parts,  such  that  if  one  part  be  divided 
by  7  and  the  other  by  3,  the  sum  of  the  quotients  shall  be  10. 

6.  A  company  of  266  persons  consists  of  men,  women  aad 
children  ;  there  are  four  times  as  many  men  as  children,  and  twice 
as  many  women  as  children.     How  many  of  each  are  there  ? 

7.  A  person  expends  one-third  of  his  income  in  board  and 
lodging,    one-eighth  in  clothing,  and  one-tenth  in  charity,   and 

ft  "  •  * 

saves  j£318.     What  is  his  income] 

8.  Three  towns.  A,  B,  C,  raise  a  sum  of  £594  ;  for  every  pound 
which  B  contributes,  A  contributes  twelve  shillings,  and  0  seven- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence.     What  does  each  contribute  1 

9.  Divide  £1520  among  A,  B,  and  (7,  so  that  B  shall  have 
£100  more  than  A,  and  G  £270  more  than  B, 

10.  A  certain  sum  is  to  be  divided  among  A,  By  and  C 
-4  is  to  have  £30  less  than  the  hal^  -S  is  to  have  £10  less  than 
the  third  part,  and  G  is.  to  have  £8  more  than  the  fourth  part. 
What  does  each  receive  ] 

11.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5760,  and  their  difference  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  greater :  find  the  numbers. 

12.  Two  casks  contain  equal  quantities  of  beer ;  from  the 
first  34  quarts  are  drawn,  and  froin  the  second  80  j  the  quantity 
remaining  in  one  cask  is  now  twice  that  in  the  other.  How 
much  did  each  cask  originally  contain } 
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13.  A  person  bought  a  print  at  a  certain  price,  and  paid  the 
same  price  for  a  frame ;  if  the  frame  had  cost  £1  less  and  the 
print  I5s,  more,  the  price  of  the  frame  would  have  been  only 
half  that  of  the  print.     Find  the  cost  of  the  print. 

14.  Two  shepherds  owning  a  flock  of  sheep  agree  to  divide 
its  value ;  A'  takes  72  sheep,  and  B  takes  92  sheep  and  pajs  A 
j635.     Required  the  value  of  a  sheep. 

15.  A  house  and  garden  cost  £850,  and  &yq  times  the  price 
of  the  house  was  equal  to  twelve  times  the  price  of  the  garden : 
find  the  price  of  each. 

16.  One-tenth  of  a  rod  is  coloured  red,  one-twentieth  orange, 
one-thirtieth  yellow,  one-fortieth  green,  one-fiftieth  blue,  one- 
sixtieth  indigo,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  302  inches  long,  violet. 
Find  the  length  of  the  rod, 

17.  Two- thirds  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  received 
eighteenpence  each,  and  one-third  received  half-a-crown  each.  The 
whole  sum  spent  was  £2.  168,     How  many  persons  were  there  ] 

18.  Find  that  number  the  third  part  of  which  added  to  its 
seventh  part  makes  20.  * 

19.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  niunberS 
ia.  15.     Find  the  numbers. 

20.  Of  a  certain  dynasty  one-third  of  the  kings  were  of  the 
same  name,  one-fourth  of  another,  one-eighth  of  another,  <)>ne- 
twelfth  of  a  fourth,  and  there  were  five  besides.  How  many  kings 
were  there  of  each  name  ? 

21.  A  crew  which  can  pull  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour,  finds  that  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  come  up  a  river  as  to  go 
down  j  at  what  number  of  miles  an  hour  does  the  river  flow  1 

22.  A  and  JB  play  at  a  game,  agreeing  that  the  loser  shall 
always  pay  to  the  winner  one  shilling  more  than  half  the  money 
the  loser  has ;  they  commence  with  equal  quantities  of  money,  but 
eifter  JS  has  lost  the  first  game  and  won  the  second,  he  has  twice 
aa  much  as  A  :  how  much  had  each  at  the  commencement  1 
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23.  A  person  who  possesses  £12000  employs  a  portion  of  the 
money  in  building  a  house.  One-third  of  the  money  which  re- 
maios  he  invests  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  other  two-thirds  at  5  per 
cent.^  and  from  these  investments  he  obtains  an  income  of  Xd92. 
What  was  the  cost  of  the  house  1 

24.  A  farmer  has  oxen  worth  XI 2.  lOs.  each,  and  sheep 
worth  £2,  68,  each ;  the  number  of  oxen  and  sheep  being  35,  and 
their  value  £191.  10*.     Find  the  nxmiber  he  had  of  each. 

25.  A  and  B  find  a  purse  with  shiUings  in  it.  A  takes  out 
two  shillings  and  one-sixth  of  what  remains;  then  B  takes  out 
three  shillings  and  one-sixth  of  what  remains ;  and  then  they  find 
that  they  have  taken  out  equal  shares.  How  many  shillings 
were  in  the  purse,  and  how  many  did  each  take  ] 

26.  A  hare  is  eighty  of  her  own  leaps  before  a  greyhound  ; 
she  takes  three  leaps  for  every  two  that  he  takes,  but  he  covers 
as  much  ground  in  one  leap  as  she  does  in  two.  How  many  leaps 
will  the  hare  have  taken  before  she  is  caught? 

27.  The  length  of  a  field  is  twice  its  breadth ;  another  field 
which  is  50  yards  longer  and  40  yards  broader,  contains  6800 
square  yards  more  than  the  former ;  find  the  size  of  each. 

ft 

28.  A  vessel  can  be  emptied  by  three  taps ;  by  the  first  alone 
it  could  be  emptied  in  80  minutes,  by  the  second  alone  in  200 
minutes,  and  by  the  third  alone  in  5  hours.  In  what  time  will 
the  vessel  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are  opened  1 

29.  If  an  income  tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes 
below  £100  a  year,  and  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  above 
£100  a  year  realise  £18750  on  £500000,  how  much  is  raised 
on  incomes  below  £100  a  year  ] 

30.  A  person  buys  some  tea  at  3  shillings  a  pound,  and  some 
at  5  shillings  a  pound ;  he  wishes  to  mix  them  so  that  by  selling 
the  mixture  at  3«.  Sd.  a  pound  he  may  gain  10  per  cent,  on  each 
pound  sold :  find  how  many  pounds  of  the  inferior  tea  he  must 
mix  with  each  pound  of  the  superior. 


/ 
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31.  A  fruiterer  sold  for  19«.  Gc?.  a  certain'  number  of  oranges 
and  apples,  of  which  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  by  180.  He 
sells  the  s^ples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  3e^.,  and  15  oranges  bring 
him  xQ.\^cL  more  than  35  apples.  How  many  are  there  of  each 
sort? 

32.  A  cask  A  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  and  18  gallons  of 
water ;  and  another  cask  B  contains  9  gallons  of  wine  and  3  gal- 
lons of  water ;  how  many  gallons  must  be  drawn  from  each  cask 
so  as  to  produce  by  their  mixture  7  gallons  of  wine  and  7  gallons 
of  water  % 

33.  4  can  dig  a  trench  in  one-half  the  time  that  B  can ;  B 
can  dig  it  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  that  G  can ;  all  together  they 
can  dig  it  in  6  days  j  find  the  time  it  would  take  each  of  them 
alone. 

34.  A  person  after  paying  sevenpence  in  the  pound  for  In- 
come Tax  has  £408.  4«.  S\d,  left.    What  had  he  at  first  1 

35.  At  what  time  between  one  o'clock  and  two  o'clock  is  the 
long  hand  of  a  clock  exactly  one  minute  in  advance  of  the  short 
hand? 

36.  A  person  has  just  a  hours  at  his  disposal ;  how  far  may 
he  ride  in  a  coach  which  travels  h  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  return 
home  in  time,  walking  back  at  the  rate  of  c  miles  an  hour  ? 

37.  A  certain  article  of  consumption  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  6  shillings  per  cwt. ;  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  the  consumption  increases  one-half,  but  the  revenue  falls 
one-third.     Find  the  duty  per  cwt.  after  the  reduction. 

38.  A  ship  sails  with  a  supply  of  biscuit  for  60  days,  at  a 
daily  allowance  of  a  pound  a  head;  after  being  at  sea  20  days  she 
encounters  a  storm  in  which  5  men  are  washed  overboard,  and 
damage  sustained  that  wiU  cause  a  delay  of  24  days,  and  it  is 
found  that  each  man's  daily  allowance  must  be  reduced  to  five- 
seTenths  of  a  pound.     Find  the  original  number  of  the  crew. 
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XI.     SIMULTANEOUS  EQUATIONS    OF  THE  EIRST 
DEGREE  WITH  TWO  UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

176.  Suppose  we  have  an  equation  containing  two  unknown 
quantities  x  and  y,  for  example  6aj  -  2y  =  4.  For  every  value 
which  we  please  to  ascribe  to  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  we 
can  determine  the  corresponding  value  of  the  other,  and  thus 
£nd  as  many  pairs  of  values  as  we  please  which  satisfy  the  given 

equation.     Thus,  for  example,  if  y  =  1  we  find  a?  =  ^ ;  if  y  =  2 

we  find  0?  =  ^;  and  so  on. 
5 

Also,  suppose  that. there  is  another  equation  of  the  same  kind, 
as  for  example,  4a;+  3y  =  17.  We  can  also  find  as  many  pairs  of 
values  as  we  please  which  satisfy  this  equation. 

But  suppose  we  ask  for  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  both 
equations ;  we  shall  find  then  that  there  is  only  one  value  of  x 
and  one  value  of  y.     For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  3 ;  thus^ 

15aj-6y  =  12; 
multiply  the  second  equation  by  2 ;  thus, 

8a;+6y  =  34. 
Therefore,  by  addition, 

15aj- 6y  +  8a  +  6y  =  12  +  34 ; 
that  is,  23a;  =  46, 

and,  x  =  2. 

Thus  if  both  equations  are  to  be  satisfied  x  must  equal  2 ;  put 
this  value  of  a;  in  either  of  the  two  given  equations ;  for  example, 
in  the  second  equation ;  thus  we  obtain 

8  +  3y  =  17;     ^ 

therefore,  3y  =  17-8,         ' 

and,  ^  =  3. 
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177.  Two  or  more  equations  which  are  to  be  satisfied  by  tiie 
9ame  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  are  called  simuUarteous 
equations.  We  are  now  about  to  treat  of  simultaneous  equations 
involving  two  unknown  quantities  where  each  unknown  quantity 
occurs  only  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  product  of  the  unknown 
quantities  does  not  occur, 

178.  There  are  three  methods  which  are  usually  given  for 
solving  these  equations.  The  object  of  all  these  methods  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  obtain  from  the  two  given  equations  which 
contain  tvTO  unknown  quantities  a  siagle  equation  containing  only 
one  of  the  unknown  quantities.  By  this  process  we  are  said  to 
eliminate  the  unknown  quantity  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
single  equation. 

y 

179.  First  Tnethod.  The  first  method  is  that  which  we 
adopted  in  the^  example  of  Art.  176  j  it  may  be  thus  described : 
mvlti'pLy  the  equations  hy  such  numbers  as  will  make  the  coefficient 
of  one  of  the  unknoum  quantities  the  saane  in  the  two  resulting 
equations ;  then  hy  addition  or  subtraction  we  can  form,  a/n  equa- 
tion containing  only  the  other  unknown  qua/ntity. 

Example.  4a;  +  %  =  22 ;   5aj  -  7y  =  6. 

If  we  wish  to  eliminate  y  we  multiply  ^e  first  equation  by  7, 
which  is  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  second,  and  the  second  equation 
by  3,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  first  equation.  Thus  we 
obtain 

28aj  +  21y  =  154 ;   15a;  -  2ly  =  18. 

Then  by  addition^ 

28a;  +  15a;  =  154 +  18; 
that  is,  43a;  =172,  ; 

and,  :    a;  =  -2^=#4.  ^ 
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Then  put  this  value  of  a;  in  either  of  the  given  equal^onfl,  in 
the  first  for  example ;  thus, 

16  +  3y  =  22; 
therefore,  3y  =  6, 

and,  y  =  2. 

If  we  wish  to  solve  this  example  by  eliminating  x  we  multiply 
the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  5,  and  the  second  by  4 ;  thus, 

20aj  +  15y  =  110j   20a;--28y  =  24. 

Then  by  subtraction, 

20aj  +  15y  -  (20x  -  28y)  =  110  -  24  j 

thus,  43y  =  86, 

and,  f/  =  2. 

180.  Second  method.  Express  one  of  the  unkM/von  quantities 
in  terms  of  the  other  from  either  equation,  amd  substitute  this  value 
in  the  other  equation,  * 

Thus,  taking  the  same    example,   we    have   from   the  first 

equation 

4a;  =  22-3y; 

22 -3y 


divide  by  4, 


x  = 


substitute  this  value  of  x  in  the  second  equation  and  we  obtain 

5(22-3y) 


multiply  by  4, 

that  is, 

by  transposition, 

and. 


-7y  =  6; 

5(22-3y)-28y  =  24; 
110-.15y-28y^24; 
43y  =  86, 
y  =  2. 


Then  substitute  this  value  of  y  in  either  of  the  given  equations 
and  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  4. 

Or  thus;  from  the  first  equation  we  have 

3y  =  22-4a;; 

divide  by  3.  y  =  2izi?; 
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substittite  this  yalue  of  y  in  the  second  equation  and  we  obtain 

mnltiplyby  3,  15a5-7(22-4a?)=18; 

that  is,  15a;  - 154  +  28a;  =  18 ; 
that  is,  43a;  =172, 

and,  a;  =  4. 

Then  substitute  this  value  of  »  in  either  of  the  given  equa- 
tions and  we  shall  obtain  f/  =  2. 

181.  Third  method,  Eocpreaa  the  same  unknown  quantity  in 
terms  of  the  other  from  each  equation  and  equate  tlie  expresauyns 
thus  obtained. 

Thus,    taking   the    same    example,    from  the   first  equation 

22  -  3y        J  ^        ^,  ,  ^.  6  +  7y 

X  =  — - — - ,  and  m>m  the  second  equation  x  =  — =— ^ ; 

clear  of  fractions,  5(22  -  3y)  =  4(6  +  7y) ; 

that  is,  110  -  15y  =  24  +  28y; 

by  transposition,  43y  =  86, 

and,  y  =  2. 

Hence,  as  before,  we  deduce  a;  =  4. 

Or  thus;    from  the  first  equation  we   obtain  yss — - — , 

o 

and  from  the  second  equation  y  =  — =—  ;   thus, 

22-4a;_5a;-6 
"~3~"""~7~' 

Hence  ajs  before  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  4  and  then  deduce  y  =  2. 
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EXABfPLES   OP    SIMULTANEOUS   SIMPLE  EQUATIONS   WITH   TWO 

UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 


a;  +  y=15, 
3a;-2y  =  l, 
3a;- 5^^=  13, 
2a;  +  3y  =  43, 
5a;-7y=33, 
3y-7a;  =  4, 
21y+20a;=165, 
5a;+7y  =  43, 
8a;-21y=33, 
ila;-10y  =  14, 
16a;+17y  =  500, 

^  +  2^-18 

-+?^-9 

3^4"^' 

2^3     ^' 

x+y     x—y 

\\x  —  5y     3a;  +  y 


=  8, 


11 


16 


2«     .     y  o     3y 


a;-y  =  7. 
3y-4a;=l. 
2a; +  7y  =  81. 
10a;-y  =  7. 
lla;+12y=100. 
2y  +  5a;  =  ^^, 

77y-30a;=295. 
lla;  +  9y=69. 
6a;  +  35y  =  177. 
5a;+7y  =  41. 
17a;-3y.=  110. 

2-1  =  21- 
4     5'* 

8a!  —  5y  =  1. 
1  y     X 


^_-  +  2=g-2«+G. 


4a!+8y=2-4, 
i»=4y, 


■    10-3a5-6y  =  3-48. 
|(2x  +  7y)-l=|(2x-6y+l). 


a; 


+  |(3«-y-l)  =  |+|(y-l),  i(4x+3y)  =  ^4.2. 


23, 
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5-     ^^-5y  2x  +  y  x~2y     xy 

•.10     15     9""12     18'  "^"^     3"T2T3"^10' 

405  -  3y  -  7  _  3a;  _  2y     5 

5  lo'Ts-e' 

y~l      g;     3y  ^y-a;     a?      H 
3         2     20        15        6      10" 

2a;      5y     3a;     y 

T"i2     T"3     „  x-y     1 

4  2 

3«--2y  lly^lO     4a;-3y  +  5     45-a: 

._     4SB-2     55a!  +  71v+l 
45 3—  ■        1/       . 

26.  2-4a,  +  •32y -  '^^^ "  '"^  ^  -^^ ^  2;6+^y 

♦04y  +  -1  _  '07a;  -  '1 
•3        ~        ^6       • 

27.  13a;+lly  =  4a,  12a;-6y  =  a. 

28.  ^*  +  ?=l,  ^+?!=1. 
ay  a;      y 

29.  5+f  =  l,  ,-  +  |^,=|. 
a     6       '              3a     66     3 

30.  aa;  +  6y  =  c,  iwa;  -ny  =  d, 

31.  r^+-^  =  2,  '^i?'=l. 
6  +  c     a  +  c  (a  —  6)c 

32.  «    ^.-J'     =2a,  ^-1. 
a  +  6     a- 6                .         4a6 
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XII.      SIMULTANEOUS    EQUATIONS    OF     THE    FIRST    DEGREE 
WITH  MORE   THAN    TWO   UNKNOWN    QUANTITIES. 

182.  If  there  be  three  simple  equations  and  three  unknown 
quantities,  deduce  from  two  of  the  equations  an  equation  con- 
taining  only  two  of  the  unknown  quantities  by  the  rules  of  the 
preceding  Chapter ;  then  deduce  from  the  third  equation  and 
either  of  the  former  two,  another  equation  containing  the  same 
two  unknown  quantities;  and  from  the  two  equations  thus  ob- 
tained the  unknown  quantities  which  they  involve  may  be  found. 
The  third  quantity  may  be  found  by  substituting  the  above 
values  in  any  of  the  proposed  equations. 

Example,  suppose, 

2jc  +  3y4-4«  =  16  (1), 

3a:  +  2y-5«  =  8     (2), 

5jc-6y  +  3«  =  6     (3). 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  equations  are  numbered  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  and  this  numbering  is  continued  as  we  proceed  with 
the  solution. 

Multiply  (1)  by  3,  and  (2)  by  2;  thus, 

6a;  +  9y  +  12«  =  48, 

6a;  +  4y-10«=16; 
by  subtraction, 

5y+22«  =  32 (4). 

Multiply  (1)  by  5,  and  (3)  by  (2);  thus, 

10a:+15y  +  20«  =  80, 

10x-12y+Qz   =12; 
by  subtraction, 

27y  +  U«=68 (5). 

Multiply  (4)  by  27,  and  (5)  by  5 ;  thus, 
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135y  +  594«=864, 

135y+   70«  =  340; 
by  subtractioii,  524cz  =  524^ 

therefore,  «  =  1. 

Substitute  the  value  of  « in  (4)  ;  thus^ 

5y  +  22  =  32; 
therefore,  y  =  2, 

Substitute  the  ralues  of  y  and  zia{l);  thus, 

2a  +  6  +  4  =  16 ; 
therefore,  a;  =  3. 

Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  following  rule :  from 
two  of  the  equations  express  the  values  of  two  of  the  unknown 
quantities  in  terms  of  the  third,  and  substitute  these  values  in 
the  third  equation ;  hence  the  third  unknown  quantity  can  be 
found,  and  then  the  other  two. 

!Ekample,  suppose 

3a;  +  4y-16«  =  0 (1), 

5a;-8y  +  10«  =  0 (2), 

2aj+6y+   7z  =  52 (3). 

Multiply  (1)  by  2,  and  add  to  (2) ;  thus 

lla5-22«=0;  therefore  x  =  2z. 

IMultiply  (1)  by  5,  and  (2)  by  3,  and  subtract ;  thus 

5z 
44y  — 110«  =  0 ;  therefore  y  =  —  . 

Substitute  in  (3)  ;  thus 

•     4«+15«  +  7«  =  52;  that  is  26«  =  52; 

5z 
therefore  z  =  2;  and  a;  =  2«  =  4,  y  =  -^  =  5, 

The  same  methods  may  be  applied  when  the  number  of  simple 
equations  and  of  uliknown  quantities  exceeds  three. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  SIHtTLTAKEOUS  EQUATIONS   OF  THE  ^IBST  DEGBEB 
WITH   MORE  THAN  T.WO   l^KNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

1.  •  3aj  +  2y-4«=15,  5a5  -  3y  +  2«  =  28,  3y  +  4«-aj=24. 

2.  aj+y  — «=1,     8a;  +  3y  — 6««1,     3«-4a;  — y  =  l. 

3.  2aj-7y  +  4«  =  0,     3aj-3y  +  «  =  0,     9a;  +  5y  +  3«  =  28. 

4.  4a:-3y  +  2«  =  9,     2ic  +  5y-3«  =  4,     5a;+6y-2«  =  18. 

5.  2a:-4y+9«  =  28,     7a;+3y-5«  =  3,     9a;+ 10y-ll»=  4. 

6.  a;-2y  +  3«  =  6,     2a;  +  3y  -  4«  =  20,     3a;-2y  +  5a=26. 
7.:  4a;-3y  +  2«  =  40,     5a;  +  9y - 7«  =  47,     9a;  +  8y - 3«  =  97. 

8.  3a;  +  2y  +  «=23,     5a;  +  2y  +  4«  =  46,     10a;  +  5y  +  4«=:  75. 

9.  5a;-6y  +  4«  =  15,     7a;  +  4y-3«=19,     2a;  +  y  +  6«  =  4Ci. 

..11,11^113 

10.        -+-=1,      -+-=2,     r-+-^=rr. 

X     y      '  X     z  y     z      2 

11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


5a;      4;$  5 

3a;  + 1       z      1     2z     y 
~7  14'^6~2l'*'3' 

10a;  +  4y  —  5«  _  4a;  +  6y -^  3« 
5  ""~~~~9       ~' 

10a;  + 4y- 5«  =  4a;  +  6y- 3«- 8, 

10a;  +  4y-5«     4a;-t-  6y-3g  _a;  +  y-t-g 
10  ■*■  3  4        • 


2^13        3_2^2      1+^-i 
a;y«'«y      'a;«3* 

3      4      1      38       1        1      2     61 
X     5y     z      5  ^    3x     2y     z       6  ' 

4 
5a; 

1       4      161 

2y^  z~   10   • 

3y-l      6«     a;     9 
4      "5      2"^5' 

4 
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15.       7a;-3y  =  l,  16.     3M-2y  =  2, 

ll«-7w=l,  5x^7z  =  U, 

4«-7y=l,  2a;+3y  =  39, 

19a;-3t^  =  l.  4y  +  3«=41. 

17.     2a;-3y  +  2^  =  13,  18.       7m-13«=87, 

4y+2«=14,  10^/-  3a;  =11, 

4u-2x^  30,  3m  +  14a?  =:  57, 

5y  +  3M=32.  2a;-ll;^=50. 

19.     7a;-2;2  +  3w=17,  20.     3x- 4y +  3»  + 3i;-6w«ll, 

4y-2z+    v  =  ll,  3a:-5y  +  2«-4i*=ll, 

5y  -  3aj  -  2m  =  8,  1  Oy  -  3;^  +  3m  -  2i;  =  2, 

4y  -  3tt  +  2i?  =  9,  5;5  +  4m  +  2i;  -  2a;  =  3, 

3«  +  8m  =  33.  6m  -  3t;  +  4a;  -  2y  =  6. 

21.  %f  =  l,     %-  =  i,     ?/^*  =  i. 
a     6  a     c  be 

22.  ai/  +  hx  =  c,      cx  +  az  =  h,      hz  +  cy  =  a. 

23.  -+-  =  1  -f    =1,     -+-  =  1. 
X     y            y     z       '     z     X 

24.  x-^-y  +  z^O, 

(b  +  c)  X  +  (c  -\-  a)  y  +  (a  +  h)  z  =  0, 
bcx -h  cay -\- ahz  =  1. . 

25.  ax  +  by  -h  cz  =  A, 
a'x  +  b^y  +  c'z=  A\ 
a'x  +  b^y  +  c^z  =  A\ 

26.  xyz  =  a(yz  —  zx-  xy)  ^b{zx-xy-  yz)  =  e{xy-yz-  zx). 

27.  a;  +  y  +  «  =  a+5  +  c, 

bx  +  cy  +  az=cx  +  ay  +  bz  =  a*  -\-b*  +  c*. 

28.  x-ay  +  a'z  =  a^ 
X''by+b'z  =  5', 


x-cy  +  c*z  =^  c\ 


T.  A. 
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XIIL   PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  SBIPLE  EQUATIONS  WITH 
MORE  THAN  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

183.  We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  problems  wliicli 
lead  to  simple  equations  with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity, 

.  .  A  and  B  engage  in  play;  in  the  first  game  ^  wins  as  much 
as  he  had  and  four  shillings  more,  and  finds  he  has  twice  as  much 
as  J5 ;  in  the  second  game  B  wins  half  as  much  as  he  had  at  lirst 
and  one  shilling  more,  and  then  it  appears  he  has  three  times 
as  much  as  A  :  what  sum  had  each  at  first  1 

Let  X  he  the  number  of  shillings  which  A  had,  and  y  the 
nimiber  of  shillings  which  B  had ;  then  after  the  first  game  A 
has  203  +  4  shillings  and  B  has  y~x  —  A  shillings.  Thus  by  the 
question, 

therefore,  2y  —  4aj  =  12  ; 

therefore,  y  —  2x=6. 

Also  after  the  second  game  A  has  2a;  +  4  —  ^  —  1  shillings,  and 
B  has  y  —  x  —  i-h^  +  l  shillings.     Thus  by  the  question, 

y-a:-4  +  f  +  l  =  3(2a;  +  4-t(-l)=6(r+12-§-3; 

therefore,       2y-2x-S  +  y  +  2  =  l2x+24:'-d7/-6; 
therefore,  6y  —  14a3  =  24, 

and,  Zy-7x=l2, 

And  from  the  former  equation, 

3y-6aj  =  18; 
hence  by  subtraction,  «  =  6 ; 

therefore^  y  =  18. 
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184.  A  sum  of  money  was  divided  equally  among  a  certain 
number  of  persons ;  had  there  been  three  more,  each  would  have 
i^eceived  one  shilling  less,  and  had  there  been  two  fewer,  each 
i^rould  have  received  one  shilling  more  than  he  did :  required  the 
number  of  persons,  and  what  each  received. 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  persons,  y  the  number  of  shillings 

which  each  received.     Then  xj/  shillings  is  the  sum  divided ;  thus 

by  the  question, 

(a?  +  3)(y-l)  =  ary, 

and  also,  {x  —  2)  (y  +  1)  =  xi/. 

The  first  equation  gives 

ajy+Sy  —  a;— 3  =  a:y; 

thus,  3y-ic  =  3. 

The  second  equation  gives 

xi/—  2j/  +  x  —  2  =  icy ; 

thus,  x-2y  =  2. 

By  addition,  Zt/- x  +  x  —  2i/  =  5  ; 

that  is,  y  =  5. 

Hence,  a;  =  2y+2  =  12. 

185.  What  fraction  is  that  which  becomes  equal  to  f  when 
its  numerator  is  increased  by  6,  and  equal  to  ^  when  its  denom- 
inator is  diminished  by  2  ] 

Liet  X  denote  the  numerator  and  y  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction ;  then  by  the  question, 

x  +  6  _3 
X  1 

^^^'  y^:2  =  2' 

Clear  the  first  equation  of  fi:uctions  by  multiplying  by  4y; 
thus, 

therefore,  3y-4a?  =  24, 

7—2 
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Clear   the   second  '  equation   of  fractions   hy  multiplying  by 

2(y-2);  thus, 

2a;  =  y-2; 

therefore, 

y-2a;  =  2, 

and, 

3y  -  6x  =  6. 

By  subtraction^ 

3y- 

4a;-(3y-Ga;)=r24-6; 

that  is, 

2j;=18, 

and, 

a;  =  9. 

Hence, 

y=2  +  2a?  =  20. 

9 
Thus  the  required  fi*action  is  ^. 


im. 


EXAMPLES   OF   PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  certain  fraction  becomes  1  when  3  is  added  to  its  nu- 
merator, and  J  when  2  is  added  to  its  denominator.  What  fraction 
is  it? 

2.  A  and  B  together  possess  £570,  If  J.'s  money  were  three 
times  what  it  really  is,  and  B'a  five  times  what  it  really  is,  the 
sum  would  be  £2350.     What  is  the  money  of  each  ? 

3.  If  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction  is  increased  by  one 
the  value  of  the  fraction  becomes  ^ ;  if  the  denominator  is  in- 
creased by  one  the  value  of  the  fraction  becomes  \,  What  is  th« 
fraction  ] 

4.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  if  the  first  be  added  to  four 
times  the  second,  the  sum  is  29  j  and  if  the  second  be  added  to 
six  times  the  first  the  sum  is  36. 

5.  If  -i's  money  were  increased  by  36«.  he  would  have  three 
times  as  much  as  £  ]  but  if  J5's  money  were  diminished  by  58,  lie 
would  have  half  as  much  as  A.     Find  the  sum  possessed  by  each. 

6.  A  and  B  lay  a  wager  of  IO5.;  if  A  loses  he  will  have 
twenty-five  shillings  less  than  twice  as  much  as  B  will  th6n  have  i 
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but  if  B  loses  he  wiU  have  five-seventeenths  of  what  A  will  then 
have :  find  how  much  monej  each  of  them  has. 

7.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  twice  the  first  plus  the 
second  is  equal  to  17,  and  twice  the  second  plus  the  first  is 
equal  to  19. 

8.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  one-half  the  first  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  second  together  may  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  three 
times  the  first  over  the  second,  and  this  excess  equal  to  1 1. 

9.  For  five  guineas  can  be  obtained  either  32  pounds  of  tea 
and  15  pounds  of  coffee,  or  36  pounds  of  tea  and  9  pounds  of 
coffee  :  find  the  price  of  a  pound  of  each. 

10.  Determine  three  numbers  such  that  their  sum  is  9  ;  the 
sum  of  the  first,  twice  the  second,  and  three  times  the  third,  22 ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  first,  four  times  the  second,  and  nine  times  the 
third,  58. 

11.  A  pound  of  tea  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  cost  six  shil- 
lings, but  if  sugar  were  to  rise  50  per  cent,  and  tea  10  per  cent, 
thej  would  cost  7  shillings.     Find  the  price  of  tea  and  sugar, 

12.  A  person  has  £2550  to  invest.  The  three  per  cent,  con- 
sols are  at  81,  and  certain  guaranteed  railway  shares  which  pay 
a  half-yearly  dividend  of  IO5.  on  each  original  share  of  £2o  are  at 
£24.  Find  how  many  shares  he  must  buy  that  he  may  obtain 
the  same  income  from  the  railway  shares  as  from  the  rest  of  his 
money  invested  in  the  consols. 

13.  A  person  possesses  a  certain  capital  which  is  invested  at 
a  certain  rate  per  cent.  A  second  person  has  £1000  more  capital 
than  the  first  person  and  invests  it  at  one  per  cent,  more ;  thus 
his  income  exceeds  that  of  the  first  person  by  £80.  A  third 
person  has  £1500  more  capital  than  the  first  and  invests  it  at  two 
I)er  cent,  more ;  thus  his  income  exceeds  that  of  the  first  person 
by  £150.  Find  the  capital  of  each  person  and  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  invested. 

14.  A  sum  of  money  is  divided  equally  among  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons;   if  there  had  been  foui:  more  each  would  have 
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received  a  shilling  less  than  he  did  ;  if  there  had  been  five  fewer 
each  would  have  received  two  shillings  more  than  he  did  :  find  the 
number  of  persons  and  what  each  received. 

15.  Two  plugs  are  opened  in  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  con- 
taining 192  gallons  of  water;  after  three  hours  one  of  the  plugs 
becomes  stopped,  and  the  cistern  is  emptied  by  the  other  in 
eleven  more  hours ;  had  six  hours  occurred  before  the  stoppage,  it 
would  have  required  only  six  hours  more  to  empty  the  cistern. 
How  many  gallons  will  each  plug  hole  discharge  in.  an  hour,  sup- 
posing the  discharge  uniform  1 

16.  A  person  after  paying  a  poor-rate  and  also  the  income- 
tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound,  has  £486  remaining;  the  poor-rate 
amounts  to  £22,  lOs.  more  than  the  income-tax  :  find  the  original 
income  and  the  number  of  pence  per  pound  in  the  poor-rate. 

17.  A  certain  number  of  persons  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  such  that  the  majority  of  the  first  and  second  together 
over  the  third  was  10  less  than  four  times  the  majority  of  the 
second  and  third  together  over  the  first ;  but  if  the  first  had  30 
morej  and  the  second  and  third  together  29  less,  the  first  would 
have  outnumbered  the  last  two  by  one.  Find  the  number  in  each 
class  when  the  whole  number  was  34  more  than  eight  times  the 
majority  of  the  third  over  the  second. 

18.  A  farmer  would  spend  all  his  money  by  buying  4  oxen 
and  32  lambs ;  instead  of  doing  this  he  bought  the  same  number 
of  oxen  and  half  as  many  lambs,  and  had  a  surplus  of  £9  after 
paying  for  them  and  for  their  conveyance  by  railway  at  an  average 
cost  of  six  shillings  per  head.  Each  ox  cost  as  many  pounds  as 
its  carriage  by  railway  was  shillings,  and  the  lambs  altogether  cost 
three  times  as  many  pounds  as  the  carriage  of  each  was  shillings. 
How  much  money  had  the  farmer  to  begin  with  ? 

19.  A  and  B  play  at  bowls,  and  A  bets  B  three  shillings  to 
two  upon  every  game ;  after  a  certain  number  of  games  it  appears 
that  A  has  won  three  shillings ;  but  if  A  had  bet  five  shillings  to 
two  and  lost  one  game  more  out  of  the  same  number,  he  would 
have  lost  thirty  shillings.     How  many  games  did  each  win  ? 
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>  20.  Five  persons,  A,  B^  G,  D,  E  play  at  cards ;  after  A  lias 
von  half  of  ^'s  inoiiey,  B  one-thiird  of  C's,  C  one-fourth  of  i)'s, 
D  one-sixth  of  -E"s,  they  have  each  XI.  10«,  Find  how  muoh; 
each  had  to  begin  with. 

21.  K  there  were  no  accidents  it  would  take  half  as  long  to 
travel  the  distance  from  ^  to  -5  by  railroad  as  by  coach ;  but 
lihree  hours  being  allowed  for  accidental  stoppages  by  the  former, 
the  coach  will  travel  the  distance  all  but  fifteen  miles  in  the 
same  time ;  if  the  distance  were  two-thirds  as  great  as  it  is,  and 
the  same  time  allowed  for  railway  stoppages,  the  coach  would 
take  exactly  the  same  time  :  required  the  distance. 

22.  A  and  B  are  set  to  a  piece  of  work  which  they  can 
finish  in  thirty  days  working  together,  and  for  which  they  are 
to  receive  £7.  10*.  When  the  work  is  half  finished  A  intermits 
working  eight  days  and  B  four  days,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
work  occupies  five  and  a  half  days  more  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.     How  much  ought  A  and  B  respectively  to  receive  % 

23.  A  and  B  run  a  mile.  First  A  gives  B  a  start  of  44 
yards  and  beats  him  by  51  seconds ;  at  the  second  heat  A  gives 
B  a  start  of  1  minute  15  seconds,  and  is  beaten  by  88  yards. 
Find  the  times  in  which  A  and  B  can  run  a  mile  separately. 

24.  A  and  B  start  together  from  the  foot  of  a  mountaia  to 
go  to  the  summit.  A  would  reach  the  summit  half  an  h^ur 
before  -5,  but  missing  his  way  goes  a  mile  and  back  again  need- 
lessly, during  which  he  walks  at  twice  his  former  pace,  and  reaches 
the  top  six  minutes  before  B.  G  starts  twenty  minutes  after 
A  and  B  and  walking  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-seventh  miles  per 
hour,  arrives  at  the  summit  ten  minutes  after  B,  Find  the  rates 
of  walking  of  A  and  B,  and  the  distance  from  the  foot  to  the 
sununit  of  the  mountain. 

25.  A  railway  train  after  travelling  for  one  hour  meets  with 
an  accident  which  delays  it  one  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at 
three-fifbhs  of  its  former  rate,  and  a):rives  at  the  terminus  three 
hours  behind  time ;  had  the  accident  occurred  50  miles  further  on, 
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tlie  train  would  have  arrived  1  hour  20  minutes  sooner. '  Required 
the  length  of  the  line,  and  the  original  rate  of  the  train. 

26.  -4,-5,  and  C  sit  down  to  play,  every  one  with  a  certain 
number  of  shillings.  A  loses  to  B  and  to  (7  as  many  shillings  as 
each  of  them  has.  Next  JB  loses  to  A  and  to  (7  as  many  as  each  of 
them  now  has.  Lastly  C  loses  to  A  and  to  jff  as  many  as  each 
of  them  now  has.  After  all  every  one  of  them  has  sixteen  shillings. 
How  much  had  each  originally  ] 

27.  Two  persons  A  and  B  could  finish  a  work  in  m  days ; 
they  worked  together  n  days  when  A  was  called  off  and  JB  finished 
it  in  p  days.     In  what  time  could  each  do  it  1 

28.  A  railway  train  running  'from  London  to  Cambridge 
meets  on  the  way  with  an  accident,  which  causes  it  to  diminish 

its  speed  to  -  th  of  what  it  was  before,  and  it  is  in  consequence 

a  hours  late.  If  the  accident  had  happened  h  miles  nearer  Cam- 
bridge, the  traia  would  have  been  c  hours  late.  Find  the  rate  of 
the  train  before  the  accident  occurred. 

29.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  six  revolutions  more 
than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  120  yards ;  if  the  circumference  of 
the  fore-wheel  be  increased  by  one-fourth  of  its  present  size,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  hind-wheel  by  one-fifth  of  its  present 
size,  the  six  will  be  changed  to  four.  Required  the  circumference 
of  each  wheel. 

30.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits ;  the  number 
is  equal  to  three  times  the  sum  of  its  digits,  and  if  45  be  added  to 
the  number  the  digits  interchange  their  places :  find  the  number. 

31.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits ;  the  number 
is  equal  to  seven  times  the  sum  of  its  digits,  and  if  27  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  the  digits  interchange  their  places :  fia^d 
the  number. 

32.  A  person  proposes  to  travel  fix)m  A  to  JB,  either  direct 
by  coach,  or  by  rail  to  C,  and  thence  by  another  train  to  B,  The 
trains  travel  three  times  as  fast  as  the  coach,  and  should  there  be 
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no  delay,  the  person  starting  at  the  same  hour  could  get  to  B 
20  minutes  earlier  by  coach  than  by  train.  But  should  the  train 
be  late  at  0,  he  would  have  to  wait  there  for  a  train  as  long  as 
it  vould  take  to  travel  from  C  to  By  and  his  journey  would  in 
that  case  take  twice  as  long  as  by  coach.  Should  the  coach  how- 
ever be  delayed  an  hour  on  the  way,  and  the  train  be  in  time  at 
C,  he  would  get  by  rail  to  J3  and  half  way  back  to  C,  while  he 
would  be  going  by  coach  to  B.  The  length  of  the  whole  circuit 
ABC  A  is  76§  miles.    Kequired  the  rate  at  which  the  coach  travels. 

33.  A  offers  to  run  three  times  round  a  course  while  B  runs 
twice  round,  but  A  only  gets  150  yards  of  his  third  round 
finished  when  B  wins.  A  then  offers  to  run  four  tiines  round 
for  jB's  thrice,  and  now  quickens  his  pace  so  that  he  runs  4  yards 
in  the  time  he  formerly  ran  3  yards.  B  also  quickens  his  so  that 
he  runs  9  yards  in  the  time  he  formerly  ran  8  yards,  but  in  the 
second  round  falls  off  to  his  original  pace  in  the  first  race,  and  in 
the" third  round  only  goes  9  yards  for  10  he  went  in  the  first  race, 
and  accordingly  this  time  A  wins  by  180  yards.  Determine  the 
length  of  the  course. 

34.  A  man  starts  p  hours  before  a  coach,  and  both  travel  uni- 
formly; the  latter  passes  the  former  after  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  From  this  point  the  coach  increases  its  speed  to  six-fifths 
of  its  former  rate,  while  the  man  increases  his  to  five-fourths  of  his 
former  rate,  and  they  continue  at  these  increased  rates  for  q  hours 
longer  than  it  took  the  coach  to  overtake  the  man.  They  are  then 
92  miles  apart;  but  had  they  continued  for  the  same  length 
of  time  at  their  original  rates  they  would  have  been  only  80 
miles  apart.  Shew  that  the  original  rate  of  the  coach  is  twice 
that  of  the  man.  Also  if  p  +  q=lQy  shew  that  the  original  rate 
of  the  coach  was  10  miles  per  hour,  arid  that  of  the  man  5  miles 
per  hour. 
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XIV.     DISCUSSION    OF   SOME   PROBLEMS   WHICH 
LEAD   TO   SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

186.  "We  propose  now  to  solve  some  problems  which  lead  to 
Simple  Equations,  and  to  examine  certain  peculiarities  which 
present  themselves  in  the  solutions.  We  begin  with  the  following 
problem :  What  number  must  be  added  to  a  number  a  in  order 
that  the  sum  may  be  6  ?     Let  x  denote  this  number  ;  then, 

a  +  03  =  6  ; 

therefore,  x  =  h  —  a. 

This  formula  gives  the  value  of  x  corresponding  to  any  as- 
signed values  of  a  and  h.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =  1 2  and 
h  =  25,  we  have  03  =  25  —  12  =  13.  But  suppose  that  a  =  30  and 
6  =  24  j  then  05  =  24  —  30  =  —  6,  and  we  naturally  ask  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  negative  result  ?  If  we  recur  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  problem  we  see  that  it  now  reads  thus :  What 
number  must  be  added  to  30  in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  24 1 
It  is  obvious  then,  that  if  the  word  added  and  the  word  sum  are 
to  retain  their  arithmetical  meanings,  the  proposed  problem  is 
impossible.  But  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  following 
problem  can  be  solved :  What  number  must  be  tak€:n  from  30 
in  order  that  the  difference  may  be  24  ?  and  6  is  the  answer  to 
this  question.  And  the  second  enunciation  differs  from  the  first 
in  these  respects ;  the  words  added  to  are  replaced  by  taken  from^ 
and  the  word  sum  by  difference, 

187.  Thus  we  may  say  that,  in  this  example,  the  negative 
result  indicates  that  the  problem  in  a  strictly  Arithmetical  sense 
is  impossible ;  but  that  a  new  problem  can  be  formed  by  appro- 
priate changes  in  the  original  enunciation  to  which  the  absolute 
value  of  the  negative  result  will  be  the  correct  answer. 

188.  This  indicates  the  convenience  of  using  the  word  add 
in  Algebra  in  a  more  extensive  sense  than  it  has  in  Arithmetic. 
Let  X  denote  a  quantity  which  ia  to  be  added  algehraicdlly  to  a ; 
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then  the  Algebraical  sum  is  a  +  x,  whether  x  itself  be  positive  or 
negative.  Thus  the  equation  a-\-x  =  b  will  be  possible  algebraically 
whether  a  be  greater  or  less  than  6. 

We  proceed  to  another  problem. 

189.  -4's  age  is  a  years,  and  jff's  age  is  h  years ;  when  will  A 
be  twice  as  old  as  ^  ?  Supposed  the  required  epoch  to  be  aj  years 
from  the  present  time ;  then  by  the  question, 

a  +  x  =  2{b+x) ; 
hence,  a;  =  a  -  25. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =  40  and  6  =  15,  then  a;  =10.  But 
suppose  a  =  35  and  6  =  20,  then  x  =  —  5;  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  we  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
negative  result.  ISTow  with  the  assigned  values  of  a  and  b  the 
equation  which  we  have  to  solve  becomes 

35  +  aj  =  40  +  2a?, 

and  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  strictly  arithmetical  meaning  is  to  be 
given  to  the  symbols  x  and  +,  this  equation  is  impossible,  for  40  is 
greater  than  35,  and  2x  is  greater  than  a;,  so  that  the  two  members 
cannot  be  equal.  But  let  us  change  the  enunciation  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  -4's  age  is  35  years,  and  B^s  age  is  20  years,  when  was  A 
twice  as  old  as  jff  ?  Let  the  required  epoch  be  x  years  from  the 
present  time,  then  by  the  question, 

35-a;  =  2(20-a;)  =  40-2a;j 

thus,  x  =  5. 

Here  again  we  may  say  the  negative  result  indicates  that  the 
problem  in  a  strictly  Arithmetical  sense  is  impossible,  but  that  a 
new  problem  can  be  formed  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  original 
enunciation,  to  which  the  absolute  value  of  the  negative  result 
will  be  the  correct  answer. 

We  may  observe  that  the  equation  corresponding  to  the  new 
enunciation  may  be  obtained  from  the  original  equation  by  chang- 
ing X  into  —  X, 

190.  Suppose  that  the  problem  had  been  originally  enun- 
ciated thus:  ^'s  age  is  a  years,  and  ^'s  age  is  b  years;  find  the 
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epoch  at  which  -4's  age  is  twice  that  of  JS.  These  words  do  not 
intimate  whether  the  required  epoch  is  before  or  after  the  present 
date.  If  we  suppose  it  after  we  obtain,  as  in  Art.  189,  for  the 
required  number  of  years  x  =  a  —  2b.  If  we  suppose  the  required 
epoch  to  be  a;  years  before  the  present  date  we  obtain  a:  =  26  —  a. 
If  2h  is  less  than  a,  the'  first  supposition  is  correct,  and  leads  to 
an  arithmetical  value  for  x;  the  second  supposition  is  incorrect, 
and  leads  to  a  negative  value  for  x.  If  26  is  greater  than  a,  the 
second  supposition  is  correct,  and  leads  to  an  arithmetical  value 
for  x;  the  first  supposition  is  incorrect  and  leads  to  a  negative 
value  for  x.  Here  we  may  say  then  that  a  negative  result  indi- 
cates that  we  made  the  wrong  choice  out  of  two  possible  supposi- 
tions which  the  problem  allowed.  But  it  is  important  to  notice, 
that  when  we  discover  that  we  have  made  the  wrong  choice,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  investigation  again,  for  we 
can  make  use  of  the  result  obtained  on  the  wrong  supposition. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  absolute  value  of  the  negative  result 
and  place  the  epoch  before  the  present  date  if  we  had  supposed 
it  after,  and  a/ter  the  present  date  if  we  had  supposed  it  before. 

191.  One  other  case  may  be  noticed.  Suppose  the  enuncia^ 
tion  to  be  like  that  ia  the  latter  part  of  Art.  189;  A^s  age  is  a 
years,  and  jB's  age  is  6  years,  when  was  A  twice  as  old  as  ^1 
Let  X  denote  the  required  number  of  years ;  then 

a  — a:=  2(6  — as), 

hence,  a;  =  26  —  a. 

Now  let  us  verifi/  this  solution.  Put  this  value  for  x;  then 
a  —  x  becomes  a  —  (26  —  a),  that  is,  2a  — 2b;  and  2  (6  -  a;)  becomes 
2  (6  -  26  +  a),  that  is,  2a  -  26.  If  6  is  less  than  a,  these  results 
are  positive,  and  there  is  no  Arithmetical  difficulty.  But  if  6  is 
greater  than  a,  although  the  two  members  are  algebraically  equal, 
yet  since  they  are  both  negative  quantities,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
have  arithmetically  verified  the  solution.  And  when  we  recur 
to  the  problem  we  see  that  it  is  impossible  if  a  is  less  than  6; 
because  if  at  a  given  date  ul's  age  is  less  than  J5's,  then  A'&  ag<B 
never  was  twice  -fi's  and  never  will  be.     Or  without  proceeding  to 
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terify  the  result,  we  may  observe  that  if  ^  is  greater  than  a,  then 
X  is  also  greater  than  a,  which  is  inadmissible.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  problem  may  be  really  absurd,  and  yet  the  result  may  not 
immediately  present  any  difficulty,  though  when  we  proceed  to 
examine  or  verify  this  result  we  may  discover  an  intimation  of  the 
absurdity. 

192.  The  equation  a  +  x  =  2{h  +x)  may  be  considered  as  the 
symbolical  expression  of  the  following  verbal  enunciation:  Sup- 
pose a  and  6  to  be  two  quantities,  what  quantity  must  be  added 
to  each  so  that  the  first  sum  may  be  twice  the  second  ?  Here  the 
words  quantity,  sum,  and  added  may  all  be  understood  in  Alge- 
braical senses,  so  that  x,  a,  and  b  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
This  Algebraical  statement  includes  among  its  admissible  senses 
the  Arithmetical  question  about  the  ages  of  A  and  B,  It  appears 
then  that  when  we  translate  a  problem  into  an  equation,  the  same 
equation  ma^/  he  the  symbolical  expression  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive problem  than  that  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

"We  will  now  examine  another  problem. 

193.  A  and  B  travel  in  the  same  direction  at  the  rate  of  a 
and  h  miles  respectively  per  hour.  A  arrives  at  a  certain  place  P 
at  a  certain  time,  and  at  the  end  of  n  hours  from  that  time  B 
arrives  at  a  certain  place  Q,     Find  when  A  and  B  meet, 

p  Q  R 

Let  c  denote  the  distance  FQ ;  suppose  A  and  B  to  travel  in 
the  direction  from  F  towards  Q,  and  to  meet  at  B  at  the  end  of  x 
hours  from  the  time  when  A  was  at  P;  then  since  A  travels  at  the 
rate  of  a  miles  per  hour,  the  distance  FB  is  ax  miles.  Also  B 
goes  over  the  distance  QB  in  a;  —  n  hours,  so  that  QB  is  h{x  —  n) 
miles.     And  FB  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  FQ  and  QB;  thus, 

ax  =  c  -h  h{x  —  n)  =  c  +  hx -  hn  'j 

therefore,  x  = r  • 

a  —  6 

"We  shall  now  examine  this  result  on  different  suppositions  as 

to  the  values  of  the  given  quantities. 
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I.  Suppose  a  greater  tlian  6,  and  c  greater  than  hn\  then  the 
value  of  03  is  positive,  and  the  travellers  will  meet,  as  we  have 
supposed,  after  A  arrives  at  P,  For  when  ^  is  at  /*,  the  space 
which  B  has  to  travel  before  he  reaches  Q  \ahn  miles,  and  since  hn 
is  less  than  c,  it  follows  that  when  j4  is  at  P  he  is  behind  B ; 
and,^  travels  more  rapidly  than  B,  since  a  is  greater  than  h. 
Hence  A  must  at  the  end  of  some  time  overtake  B. 

a(c  —  hn)        rrn 

The  distance  FE  =  ax=^—^ —-.     Thus, 

a  —  o 

_     a(c-hn)  a{c  —  hn)^c{a-'h)_ch--ahn__h{c'-an) 

a~b  a—b  a—b  a—h 

Now  if  c  be  greater  than  an,  this  expression  is  a  positive  quantitv, 
so  that  R  falls,  as  we  have  supposed,  beyond  Q;  we  see  that  this 
must  be  the  case,  for  since  c  is  greater  than  an,  it  will  take  A 
more  than  n  hours  to  go  from  P  to  ^,  so  that  he  cannot  overtake 
B  until  after  passing  Q,  If,  however,  c  be  less  than  an,  the  ex- 
pression for  QE  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  this  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  some  modification  is  required  in  our  view  of  the  problem. 
In  fact  A  now  takes  less  than  n  hours  to  go  from  P  to  C  so  that 
he  will  overtake  B  be/ore  arriving  at  Q.  Hence  the  figure  should 
now  stand  thus : 

P  R  Q 

And  now,  since  FB  =  FQ  —  RQ,  the  equation  for  determining 
X  would  naturally  be  written 

ax=c  —  h{n  —  x)  =  c  —  hn-¥  hx. 

This,  however,  we  see  is  really  the  same  equation  as  before. 

Again,  if  c  be  equal  to  an  the  value  of  RQ  is  zero.  Tliua 
jK  now  coincides  with  Q;  and 

c-bn     an-bn 

X  = J-  = =—  =  7^- 

a— 6        a-b 

Hence  A  and  B  meet  at  Q  at  the  end  of  n  hours  after  A  was 
at  P. 

II.  Next  suppose  that  a  is  greater  than  b,  and  c  less  than 
6n.     The  value  of  a;  is  noiwr  negative,   and  we  may  conjecture 
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fi-om  what  we  have  hitherto  observed  respecting  negative  quanti- 
ties that  A  and  B  instead  of  meeting hours  after  A  was 

a—o 

at  P,  will  now  really  have  met j-  hours  before  A  was  at  P, 

And  in  fact,  since  c  is  less  than  hn  it  follows  that  B  was  behind  A 
when  A  was  at  Py  so  that  A  must  have  passed  B  before  arriving 
at  P.  Hence  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  would  now  be 
as  follows: 

R  p  Q 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  meet  x  hours  before  A  arrives  at  P ;  let 
JR  be  the  poiat  where  they  meet.  Then  RP  =  ax,  and  RQ  =  6  (cc  +  n), 
AlsoEP=BQ-PQ;  thus, 

ax  =  b  (x  +  n)'-c; 

therefore,  x  = ,  . 

a-b 

III.  Next  suppose  that  a  is  less  than  b,  and  e  greater  than 
bn.  In  this  case  also  the  expression  originally  obtained  for  x  is 
tiegative,  and  we  shall  accordingly  find  that  A  and  B  met  before 
A  was  at  P,  For  B  now  travels  more  rapidly  than  -4,  and  is 
before  A  when  -4  is  at  P ;  so  that  B  must  have  passed  A  before  A 
was  at  P,     The  result  now  is,  as  in  the  second  case,  that  A  and  B 

met  -5 hours  before  A  was  at  P, 

o  —  a  '^ 

TV,  Last  suppose  that  a  is  less  than  J,  and  c  less  than  bn. 
Here  the  expression  originally  obtained  for  a;  is  a  positive  quantity, 

for  it  may  be  written  thus,  -7 .     Now  B  travels  more  rapidly 

than  A  and  is  behind  A  when  ^  is  at  P ;  thus  B  must  at  some 
time  overtake  A.  K  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  meet  afler  AiBkt  Q^ 
the  figure  will  stand  thus  :  ^ 

P  Q  K 

Sere  we  should  naturally  write  the  equation  thus, 

ax  =  c-hb{x^n)=ic  +  bx-'bn. 
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If  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  meet  before  A  is  at  Q^  the  figure 

will  stand  thus : 

P R Q 

llere  we  should  naturally  write  the  equation  thus, 

oa;  =  c  —  6  (»  —  a;)  =  c  —  6/1  +  5a;. 

In  the  two  cases  we  have,  however,  really  the  same  equation, 

and  we  obtain  x  =  ^ . 

b  —  a 

194.  The  preceding  problem  may  be  variously  modified  ;  for 
instance,  instead  of  supposing  that  A  and  B  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  we  may  suppose  that  A  travels  as  before,  but  that  B 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  case,  if  we  suppose,  as 
before,  that  A  and  B  meet  x  hours  after  A  arrived  at  P,  we  shall 

find  that  x  = p  .     Thus  the  time  of  meeting  will  necessarily 

a  +  b 

be  after  A  leaves  P,  and  the  travellers  meet  at  some  point  to  the 

right  of  P,     The  student  should  notice  that  the  value  of  a;  in  the 

present  case  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing  —  h  for 

6  in  the  original  value  of  a;  in  Art.  193. 

195.  Or   instead   of  supposing  that   the   arrival  of  -5  at  ^ 

occurs  n  hours  after  the  arrival  of  A  at  P,  we  may  suppose  it  to 

occur  n  hours  before ;  and  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  travel  in  the 

sa/niQ   direction.      In  this  case  if  x  have  the  same  meaning  as 

c  +  byh 
before,  we  shall  find  that  x  = j- .     This  is  a  positive  quantity 

if  a  is  greater  than  h,  and  the  travellers  then  really  meet  after  the 
arrival  of  A  at  P,  If,  however,  a  is  less  than  6,  the  value  of  a:  is 
a  negative  quantity;  this  suggests  that  the  travellers  now  meet 

-, hours  before  the  arrival  of  A  at  P,  and  on  examination  this 

b  —  a  *' 

will  be  found  correct.    The  student  should  notice  that  the  value  of 

X  in  the  present  case  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing 

—  w  for  7*  in  the  original  value  of  x  in  Art.  193. 
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196.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B  travel  in  opposite 
directions,  and  that  the  arrival  of  ui  at  P  occurs  n  ho\irs  before 
that  of  ^  at  Q ;  and  suppose  the  positions  of  F  and  Q  in  the 
former  figures  to  be  interchanged,  so  that  now  A  reaches  Q  before 
-he  reaches  P,  and  B  reaches  F  before  he  reaches  Q.     11  x  have 

the  same  meaning  as  before,  we  shall  now  find  that  x  = j-  • 

If  then  bn  is  greater  than  c,  the  value  of  a;  is  a  positive  quantity, 
and  the  travellers  meet,  as  we  have  supposed,  after  the  arrival  of 
A  at  F,     If  however  hn  is  less  than  e,  the  value  of  a;  is  a  negative 

quantity,   and  it  will  be   found  that  the   travellers  meet   r- 

hours  he/ore  the  arrival  of  A  at  P.  The  student  should  notice 
that  the  value  of  aj  in  the  present  case  coincides  with  the  result 
obtained  by  writing  —  c  for  c  in  the  value  of  aj  in  Art.  194 ; 
it  also  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing  -  b  for  6,  and 
—  c  for  c  in  the  original  value  of  a;  in  Art.  193. 

197.  From  a  consideration  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the 
present  Chapter,  and  of  similar  problems,  the  student  will  acquire 
confidence  and  accuracy  in  dealing  with  negative  quantities.  We 
will  lay  down  some  general  principles  which  have  been  illustrated 
in  the  preceding  Articles,  and  the  truth  of  which  the  student  will 
find  confirmed  as  he  advances  in  the  subject. 

(1)  A  negative  result  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
enunciation  of  a  problem  involves  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
satisfied ;  in  this  case  we  may  attribute  to  the  unknown  quantity 
a  qtiality  directly  opposite  to  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  it, 
and  may  thus  form  a  possible  problem  analogous  to  that  which 
involved  the  impossibility. 

(2)  A  negative  result  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  a  wrong 
supposition  respecting  the  quality  of  some  quantity  was  made 
when  the  problem  was  translated  from  words  into  Algebraical 
symbols;  in  this  case  we  may  correct  our  supposition  by  attri- 
buting the  opposite  quality  to  such  quantity,  and  thus  obtain 
a  positive  result. 

(3)  When  we  wish  to  alter  the  suppositions  we  have  made 
T.  A.  8 
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respecting  tlie  quality  of  the  known  or  unknown  quantities  of  a 
problem,  and  to  attribute  an  opposite  quality  to  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  form  a  new  equation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  change  in  the 
old  equation  the  sign  of  the  symbol  ;representing  each  quantity 
which  is  to  have  its  quality  changed. 

198.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  above  general  principles  have 
been  demonstrated;  they  have  been  suggested  by  observation  of 
particular  examples,  and  are  left  to  the  student  to  be  verified  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus  when  a  negative  result  occurs  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  the  student  should  endeavour  to  interpret 
that  result,  and  these  general  principles  will  serve  to  guide  him. 
When  a  problem  leads  to  a  negative  result,  and  he  wishes  to  form 
an  analogous  problem  that  shall  lead  to  the  corresponding  positive 
result,  he  may  proceed  thus :  change  x  into  ~  a;  in  the  equation 
that  has  been  obtained,  and  then,  if  possible,  modify  the  verbal 
statement  of  the  problem,  so  as  to  make  it  coincident  with  the 
new  equation.     We  say,  if  possible,  because  in  some  cases  no  such 

.  verbal  modification  seems  attainable,  and  the  problem  may  then 
be  regarded  as  altogether  impossible, 

199.  We  will  now  leave  the  consideration  of  negative  quan- 
tities, and  examine  two  other  singularities  that  may  occur  in 
results. 

In  Art.  193  we  fbund  this  result,  x  = r«     Suppose  that 

a—o  ^^ 

a^h,  then  the  denominator  in  tnfe  value  of  a;  is  zero ;  thus,  denot- 

N     '  -'  * 

ing  the  numerator  by  N',  we  have  a?  =  77  >  sjid  we  may  ask  what  is 

the  meaning  of  this  result?  Since  A  and  B  now  travel  with 
equal  speed,  they  must  always  preserve  the  same  distance ;  so  that 
they  never  meet.  But  instead  of  supposing  that  a  is  exactly 
equal  -fco  b,  let  us  suppose  that  a  is  very  ^learly  equal  to  b ;  then 

__»  may  be  a  very  large  quantity,  since  if  a  -  6  is  very  small 

compared  with  ilT,  it  wiU  be  contained  a  large  number  of  times  in 

iT;  and  the  smaller  a- 6  is,  the  larger  will =-  be.    This  is 

a  — p 
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abbreviated  into  the  phrase   "  7:   is  infinite,"  and  it  is  written 

thus,  —  =  00 .     But  the  student  must  remember  that  the  phrase 

is  only  an  abbreviation,  and  no  absolute  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  it. 

SfOO.     The  student  should  examine  every  problem,  the  result 

of  which  appears  under  the  form  -^ ,  and  endeavour  to  interpret 

that  result.  He  may  expect  to  find  in  such  a  case  that  the  pro- 
blem is  impossible,  but  that  by  suitable  modifications  a  new 
problem  can  be  formed  which  has  a  very  great  nv/mber  for  its 
result,  and  that  this  result  becomes  greater  the  more  closely  the 
new  problem  approaches  to  the  old  problem. 

201,  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  in  Art.  193  we  have  a  =  6, 

0 
and  also  c  =  bn;  then  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  ^«     On 

examining  the  problem  we  see  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
positions just  made,  A  and  B  are  together  at  P,  and  are  travelling 
with  equal  speed,  so  that  they  are  always  together.  The  question, 
when  are  A  and  B  together,  is  in  this  case  said  to  be  indeterminate y 
since  it  does  not  admit  of  a  single  answer,  or  of  a  finite  number  of 
answers. 

202.  The  student  should  also  examine  every  problem  in 
which  the  result  appears  under  the  form  g,  and  endeavour  to 

interpret  that  result.  In  some  cases  he  will  find,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample considered  above,  that  the  problem  is  not  restricted  to  a 
finite  number  of  solutions,  but  admits  of  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
We  do  not  assert  here,  or  in  Art.  200,  that  the  interpretation  of 

in  the  simple  cases  we  have  considered;  the  student  must  there- 
fore consider  separately  each  distinct  class  of  examples  that  may 

occur. 

8—2 
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HISCELLANEOTJS   EXAMPLES.      CHAPTER  XIY. 

1.  Simplify  the  expression 

3a-[6+{2a-(6-c)}]  +  i  +  |^|. 

2.  Bedaoe  to  its  lowest  terms  the  expression 

6a?*4-10a;'-H2(c*-~20a;--28 
"~3aj'  +  14aj"  + 22a; +  21      " 


3.     Find  the  value  of 


t , 


x—a     x—h 


a 


when  0?  = 


a' 


a  —  b' 


1  1  1 

4.     Simplify  ^a^i^^^^c)'^  {b^c){h-a)'^  {c-a){c^b)\ 

^     Shew  ^t  ^i^^li^Z^^ 
when  m=l,  or  2. 

6.     Heduoe  to  its  smiplest  form  ; 77= — 77 ri — ; rs. 

•    ^  (a--6)'  +  (6-c)*  +  (c-a)* 


7.     If  a?y  +  y«  +  «»  =  1,  shew  that 

X 


y  z 


4a!^;3 


l-a!«"l-y'"l-«'-(l-«')(l_y«)(l-«^- 

8.  Solve  the  equation 

(a;-2a/  +  (a;-26)'  =  2(aj-a-.5)». 

9.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

a  +  y +  «=a  +  6  +  c, 
bx  +  cy-^az  =  cx  +  ay+hz  =  ah-^bc  +  ca, 

10.     Find  the  least  common  multiple  of 

aj*  +  6aj*+  llaj  +  6,  «'+  70"+  14aj  +  8, 

ai"  +  8a;*+19«  +  12,  and  »'  +  9«*  +  26a:  +  24. 
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XY.    ANOMALOUS  FORMS  WHICH  OCCUR  IK  THE 
SOLUTION   OF  SIMPLE  EQUATIONa 

203.  We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  referred  to  the  forms 

JO. 

-  and  jr  which  may  occur  in  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the 

first  degree.  We  shall  now  examine  the  meaning  of  these  forms 
when  they  occur  in  the  solution  of  simvltaneous  equationa  of  the 
first  degree.    We  will  first  recall  the  residts  already  obtained. 

204.  Every  equation  of  the  first  degree  with  one*  unknown 
quantity  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  ax^h,     Now  from  this  we 

obtain  x  —  -.     If  a  =  0  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  -^ ;  in  this 

case  no  finite  value  of  x  can  satisfy  the  equation,  for  whatever 
finite  value  be  assigned  to  a,  since  aa;  =  0,  we  have  0  =  6,  which  is 

impossible.     If  a==  0  and  6  =  0,  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  pr ; 

in  this  case  every  finite  value  of  x  may  be  said  to  satisfy  the 
equation,  since  whatever  finite  value  be  given  to  a?  we  have  0  =  0. 
If  5  =  0  and  a  is  not  =  0,  then  of  course  a;  =  0 ;  this  case  calls 
for  no  remark. 

205.  Suppose  now  we  have  two  equations  with  two  unknown- 
quantities ;  let  them  be 

ax  +  hy  =  c  and  a'x-¥Vy  =  c. 

We  will  first  make  a  remark  on  the  notation  we  have  here 
adopted.  We  use  certain  letters  to  denote  the  known  quantities 
in  the  first  equation,  and  then  we  use  corresponding  letters  with 
accents  to  denote  corresponding  quantities  in  the  seicond  equation; 
bere  a  and  a'  have  no  necessary  connexion  as  to  value,  although 
they  have  this  conmion  point,  namely,  that  each  is  a  coefficient 
of  a;,  one  in  the  first  equation  and  the  other  in  the  second  equa- 
tion.    Experience  will  establish  the  advantage  of  this  notation. 

Instead  of  accents  subscript  numbers  are  sometimes  used; 
thus  ttj  and  a^  might  be  used  instead  of  a  and  a  respectively. 
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Bj  solving  tlie  given  equations  we  obtain 

_  Vc  —  he'  _  ac  —  (Mi 

"  If  a  --ha'^      ^     ab  —  a6' ' 

9 

I.  Suppose  that  Va -'ba'=0 ;  then  the  values  of  x  and  y  take 

A  £ 

the  forms  -^  and  Tv  j  we  should  therefore  recur  to  the  given  equa- 
tions to  discover  the  meaning  of  these  results.  From  the  relation 
h'a  —  hd=  0  we  obtain  -  =  -=  =  A?  suppose ;  thus  cl^ha,  and  V=kh, 

By  substitgiting  these  values  of  a  and  h'  we  find  that  the  second 
of  the  given  equations  may  be  written  thus : 

kax  +  khy  =  Cy 
whence  aa5  +  &y  =  -^. 

Now  if  r  be  different  from  c,  the  last  equation  is  inconsistent 

with  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  because  aac  +  hy  cannot  be 
equal  to  two  different  quantities.     "We  may  therefore  conclude 

that  the  appearance  of  the  results  under  the  forms  —  and   jr 

indicates  that  the  given  equations  are  inconsistent,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  solved, 

II.  Next  suppose  that  Ha  -  ba  —  0,  so  that  -  =  t  >  ^'^^  ^^ 

that  —  =  — ,  and  therefore  of  course  =  t  •     ^  tliis  case  the  nu- 
c      a  0 

merators  in  the  values  of  x  and  y  become  zero  as  well  as  the 

denominators,  so  that  the  values  of  x  and  y  take  the  form  -^ . 

Now  by  what  we  have  shewn  above,  the  second  of  the  given, 
equations  may  be  written 

aaj  +  5y  =  -  . 

(f 

But  now  7^  =  c,  so  that  the  second  given  equation  is  only  a 
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repetition  of  the  first ;  we  have  thus  really  only  one  equation 
involying  two  unknown  quantities.  We  cannot  then  determine 
X  and  i/f  because  we  can  find  sa  many  values  as  we  please  which 
will  satisfy  one  equation  involving  two  unknown  quantities.  In* 
this  case  we  say  that  the  given  equations  are  not  independent^  and 
that  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  indeterminate* 

206.     We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  none  of  the  quantities 

a,  h,  c,  a,  h\  c  can  be  zero ;  and  thus  if  the  value  of  one  of  the 

0-4 
unknown  quantities  takes  the  form  t^  or  ^^  ^®  value  of  the  other 

takes  the  same  form.     But  if  some  of  the  above  quantities  are 

zero,  the  values  of  the  two  unknown  quantities  do  not  necessarily 

take  the  saine  form.     For  example,  suppose  a  and  of  to  be  zero ; 

A 
then  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  jr ,  and  the  value  of  y  takes 

the  form  ^r .     Now  in  this  case  the  given  equations  reduce  to 

hy  =  c,    and  Vy  =  c  ; 
these  lead  to 

c  c' 

y  =  y  and    y=^,. 


<5    .  .    .      C 


Thus  we  have  two  cases.     First,  if  t  is  not  equal  to  j,  the 

.   e  ,  c 

two  equations  are  inconsistent.     Secondly,  if  »  is  equal  to  j-,  the 

two  equations  are  equivalent  to  one  only.     In  the  second  case, 

e     d 
since  the  relation  t  =  r/  oiakes  the  numerator  of  x  also  vanish, 

0       0 

the  values  of  both  x  and  y  take  the  form  t;  ;  in  ^is  case  a;  is  in- 
determinate but  y  is  not,  for  it  is  really  equal  to  t  . 

207.  Before  we  consider  the  peculiarities  which  may  occur  in 
the  solution  of  three  simultaneous  simple  equations  involving 
three  unknown  quantities,  we  will  indicate  another  method  of 
solving  such  equations. 
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Let  tke  equations  be 

ax-^hy  +  cz^d,    afx  +  Vy  +  c'z  =  d\     af'x+V^y  +  c''z=id^\ 

Let  I  and  m  denote  two  quantities,  the  values  of  which  are  at 
present  undetermined ;  multiply  the  second  of  the  given  equations 
by  I,  and  the  third  by  m ;  then,  by  addition,  we  have 
ax-hhy-hcz  +  l  (a'a  +  h'y  +  (/«)  +  m  (a"a5  +  V'y  +  </'z)  =  d-\-ld'  +  md", 

that  iSy 

Now  let  such  values  be  given  to  I  and  m  as  will  make  the 
coefficients  of  y  and  ;;;  in  the  last  equation  to  be  zero ;  that  is,  let 

Thus  the  equation  reduces  to 

as  (a  +  Za  +  mal')  =  <3?+  H'-^r  md" ; 

,       ,  d^U'^md!' 

therefore,  a5=  — j-, 7,. 

'  a  +  to  +  ma 

We  must  now  find  the  values  of  I  and  m,  and  substitute  them 
in  this  expression  for  a?,  and  then  the  value  of  x  will  be  known. 
"We  have 

&om  these  we  shall  obtain 


1  = 


b'c''-  Vc 


ffj  * 


m  = 


b'd'  -  b"(i 


"  ^'  3 


substitute  these  values  in  the  expression  for  aj,  and  after  simplifi- 
cation we  obtain 

_  d  (b'c''--  Vc")  +  d'  {V'c  -  60  4-  d''  (h</  -  b'c) 
^"a  (6V'  -  6V)  +  a'  (6"c  -  be'')  +  a"  (6c'  -  6'c)  * 

By  a  similar  method  the  values  of  y  and  z  may  also  be  obtained. 

208.  The  above  method  of  solution  is  called  the  method  of 
indeterminate  multipliers,  because  we  make  use  of  multipliers 
which  we  do  not  determine  beforehand,  but  to  which  a  convenient 
value  is  assigned  in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  The  multi- 
pUe^rs  are  not  finally  indeterminate ;  they  are  merely  at  first  un- 
determvnedy  and  if  it  were  possible  to  alter, established  language,. 
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the  word  undetermined  might  here  with  propriety  be  substituted 
for  indeterminaie, 

209.  "We  now  proceed  to  our  observations  on  the  values  of 
Xf  y,  and  z  which  are  obtained  from  the  equations 

ax^hy'¥cz  =  dy     aX'¥Vy'\-c'z  =  ^y     a"x-^h"y -{-d'z-d". 

The  value  of  x  has  been  given  iu  Art.  207 ;  if  the  student 
investigates  the  value  of  y  he  will  find  that  the  denomiaator  of  it 
is  the  Bavn^  as  thcU  which  occurs  in  the  value  of  x,  or  can  be  made 
to  be  the  same  by  changing  the  sign  of  every  term  in  the  nume- 
rator and  denominator.  The  same  remark  holds  with  respect  to 
the  denominator  in  the  value  of  z, 

210.  We  may  however  obtain  the  values  of  y  and  z  from  the 
expression  found  for  the  value  of  x.  For  the  original  equations 
might  have  been  written  thus : 

by  +  ax  +  cz=dy     Vy-^  a^x  +  c'z  =  d'y     V'y  +  a'x  +  c"z  ~  d" ; 

we  may  say  then  that  the  equations  in  this  form  diJSer  from  those 
in  the  original  form  only  in  the  following  particulars ;  x  and  y  are 
interchanged,  a  and  h  are  interchanged,  a'  and  h^  are  interchanged, 
and  a"  and  ¥^  are  interchanged.  We  may  therefore  deduce  the 
value  of  y  from  that  of  x  by  the  following  rule  :  for  a,  a',  and  a" 
write  6,  6',  and  V^  respectively,  and  conversely.     Thus,  fix)m 

_  e^(6y  -  y^cQ  +  d"  {h^'c-hc'")  +  df'{hc'--Vc) 

ve  may  deduce  that 

_  d  (di^'^a:'c')-¥d'{a"c-ad')  4-  d!' {a^ -a'c") 
^~b  {a'cT^a'^if)  +  6'K(?-.ac")  +  6''(ac'-a'c) ' 

It  will  be  found  on  comparison  that  the  denominator  of  the 
value  of  y  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  value  of  x  with  the  sign  of 
every  term  changed. 

Similarly  by  interchanging  a,  a',  and  a"  with  c,  c',  and  c" 
respectively,  we  may  deduce  the  value  of  z  fit)m  that  of  05 ;  or  by 
interchanging  6,  &',  and  V  with  c,  c',  and  c"  respectively,  we  may 
deduce  the  value  of  z  from  that  of  y. 
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211.  There  is  another  system  of  interchanges  by  which  the 
values  of  y  and  z  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  oa^  The  ^ven 
equations  are 

ax-^hy  +  cz-d,    a^x  +  6'^  +  c'«  =  d\    a"x  +  V^y  +  (?"«  =  d'' ; 

they  may  also  be  written  thus, 

hy  +  cz-¥ax  =  dy    Vy  +  c^z  +  a'x^d\    b^y  +  «"*  +  ol'x-d'\ 

We  may  say  then  that  the  second  form  differs  from  the  first 
only  in  the  following  particulars ;  a:  is  changed  into  y,  y  into  g, 
z  into  Xy  a  into  6,  h  into  c,  c  into  a,  a'  into  h\  and  so  on.  We 
may  therefore  deduce  the  value  of  y  &om  that  of  x  by  this  rule : 
change  a  into  6,  h  into  c,  c  into  a,  and  make  similar  changes  in  the 
letters  with  one  accent,  and  in  those  with  two  accents.  The 
value  of  z  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  y  by  again  using  the 
same  rule. 

212.  These  methods  of  deducing  the  values  of  y  and  z  ftom 
that  of  X  by  interchanging  the  letters  may  perhaps  appear  difficult 
to  the  student  at  first,  but  they  deserve  careful  consideration, 
especially  that  which  is  given  in  Art.  211. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  peculiarities  which 
may  occur  in  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  deduced  from 
the  equations 

ax  +  by  +  cz  =  d^    a'x  +  h'y  +  c'«  =  d%    al'x  +  5"y  +  c"z  =  d'\ 

213.  The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  dy  d\  and  d" 
are  all  zero.     The  given  equations  then  become 

aaj4-5y4-<»=0,     a'a;4-6'y  +  c'«  =  0,     a'^x-\-h'*y  ^-c^'z-O, 

It  is  obvious  that  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  «=0  satisfy  these  equations ; 
and  from  the  values  found  in  Art.  210  it  follows  that  these  are 
the  ordy  values  which  will  satisfy  the  equations  unless  the  deno- 
niinator  there  given  vanishes,  that  is,  unless 

a  (6  V  -  V'c')  +  a'  (6"c  -  6c'9  +  a"  (6c'  -  Vc)  =  0. 
If  this  relation  holds  among  the  coefficients,  the  values  found 
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for  05,  y,  and  z  take  the  form  ^ ,  and  we  must  recur  to  the  given 

equations  for  further  information. 

"We  observe  that  when  this  relation  holds  the  equations  are 
not  independent  j  from  any  two  of  them  the  third  can  be  deduced. 
For  multiply  the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  6V~6V,  the 
second  by  he"  —  6"c,  and  the  third  by  h'c  —  hc\  and  then  add  the 
results.  It  will  be  found  that  by  virtue  of  the  given  relation  we 
arrive  at  the  identity  0  =  0;  thus,  in  fact,  if  the  first  equation  be 
multiplied  by  6 V  —  5 V,  and  the  second  equation  by  6c"  -  h"c,  and 
the  two  added,  the  result  is  equivalent  to  the  third  equation,  for  it 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  that  equation  by  6c'  —  Vc. 

Suppose  then  that  this  relation  holds;  we  may  confine  our- 
selves to  the  first  two  of  the  given  equations,  for  values  of  a;,  y, 
and  z  which  satisfy  these  will  necessarily  satisfy  the  third  equa- 
tion.   Divide  these  equations  by  a: ;  thus 

hy     cz  ^         Vy     c'z      ,     ^ 

XX  X        ic 

y  ^ca'  —c'a         z  _^  ah'  —  a'h 
^"""^  x"  hd^h'c'        x"  hT^^' 

We  may  therefore  ascribe  any  valus  we  please  to  x,  and  deduce 
corresponding  values  of  y  and  «.  Or  we  may  put  our  result  more 
symmetrically  thus;  let  p  denote  any  quantity  whatever,  then 
the  given  equations  will  be  satisfied  by 

x-p{h</-b'c),    y = p  (ca' -  cfa)j        z=p{ah*  -a'V), 

We  might  in  the  same  way  have  used  the  second  and  third  of 
the  given  equations,  and  have  omitted  the  first ;  we  should  thus 
have  deduced  solutions  of  the  form 

a.=  g(6V'-6V),     y  =  g(c'a"-(/'a'),    z  =^  q  {aT -- a^'), 

where  q  is  any  quantity.  These  values  however  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  former ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  by  virtue  of 
the  supposed  relation  among  the  coefficients, 

p{hc'-Vc)  __  p  {ca  -  c'a)  _  p{ah''-a7>) 
^(6V'-6V)""7(c'a"-c'aO"^(ar-a"6y 
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214.  We  shall  now  consider  the  peculiarities  which  may  occur 
when  d,  d\  and  d**  are  not  all  zero. 

We  shall  first  shew  that  if  the  value  of  any  one  of  the  un- 

N 
known  quantities  takes  the  form  -=- ,   the  given  equations  are 

inconsistent.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  value  of  x  takes  this 
form,  that  is,  suppose  that 

a  (6  V  -  b''c)  +  a'  (6"c  -  W")  +  a"  {be'  -  Vc) 

is  zero.  Of  course  if  the  given  equations  were  consistent,  any 
equation  legitimately  deduced  from  them  would  also  be  true. 
Now  multiply  the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  6V  — 6V',  the 
second  by  6c"  —  6"c,  and  the  third  by  6'c  —  ^  and  add.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  coefficients  of  y  and  z  in  the  resulting  equation 
vanish ;  and  the  coefficient  of  a;  is  zero  by  supposition.  Thus  the 
first  member  of  the  resulting  equation  vanishes,  but  the  second 
member  does  not ;  hence  the  resulting  equation  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  those  from  which  it  was  obtained  cannot  have  been  con- 
sistent. 

215.  We  cannot  however  affirm  certainly,  that  if  the  value  of 

one  of  the  unknown  quantities  takes  the  form  jr ,  the  equations  are 

consistent,  but  not  independent.  For  it  is  possible  that  the  value 
of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  should  take  this  form,  while 

the  value  of  another  takes  the  form  -^ ;  s^^  ^  '^^  have  shewn 

in  the  preceding  Article,  the  occurrence  of  the  form  -^  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  given  equations  are  inconsisteni.  For  example, 
suppose  the  equations  to  be 

ax  +  ht/ +  cz  =  dj     a'x  +  ht/  +  cz-d\     o!'x  •hln/  +  cz  =  d'\ 

Here  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  of  y  and  z  take  the  form 

JV*  0 

J- ,  and  that  of  x  takes  the  form  - . 
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Moreover^  if  the  yaliies  of  aU  the  unknown  quantities  take 

the  form  ^ ,  we  cannot  affirm  certainly  that  the  given  equations 

are  consistent,  but  not  independent.     For  example,  suppose  the 
equations  to  be 

(tx  +  by  +  cz=:dj    ax  +  by -^  cz  =  d\     €ix  +  hy  +  cz=d''; 
here  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  of  all  the  unknown  quan- 
tities take  the  form  ^ ,  but  the  equations  themselves  are  obviously 
inconsistent,  unless  d,  d\  and  d^'  are  all  equal. 

216.  We  may  shew  that  if  the  numerators  in  the  values  of 
X,  f/y  and  z,  all  vanish,  the  denominator  will  also  vanish,  assuming 
that  d,  d\  and  d'*  are  not  all  zero. 

For  supposing  these  numerators  to  vanish  we  have 
d  (6  V  -  h'^i^  +  d'  {V'c  -  6c'0  +  d''  {W  -  6'c)  =  0, 

d  {a'h"--  a"ir)  +  d^al'l-aV)  +  d'^ah'-^  a'h)  =  0. 
Let  us  denote  these  relations  for  shortness  thus, 
Ad  +  Bd!-^Gd''=0,    A'd+B:d'  +  G'd"^0,    A''d^-B"d' -^G''d'  =  0. 

By  Art.  213,  since  c?,  cC  and  d"  are  not  all  zero  the  following 
relation  must  also  hold, 

A  (B'O"  -  B'C)  +  A'  {F'C  -  BC)  +  A''  (BC  -  B'C)  =  0. 
It  will  be  found  that 

B^C'  -  B'X'  =  a{a  (6V'  -  V'e')  +  a'  (6"c  -  5c")  +  a"  {M  -  h'c)] ; 
and  B^G-  BG''  and  BG'  -  B'G  may  be  similarly  expressed,  so  that 
finally  the  relation  becomes 

{a  (6V'  -  6'V)  +  a  {U'c -  he")  +  a"  (6c'  -  Vc)Y  =  0. 
This  establishes  the  required  result. 

217.  If  we  adopt  the  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers 
given  in  Art.  207,  it  may  happen  that  the  two  equations  for  find- 
ing I  and  m  are  inconsistent ;  we  will  examine  this  case.  Suppose 
then  6V  — 6V=0,  so  that  these  two  equations  are  inconsistent 
(Art.  205).    In  this  case  the  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  £rom  the 
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second  and  third  of  tlie  given  equations^  without  using  the  first. 
For  multiply  the  second  of  the  given  equations  by  c",  and  the 
third  by  c',  and  subtract ;  thus  the  coeflScients  of  y  and  z  vanish, 
and  we  have  an  equation  for  determining  a?.  For  example,  sup- 
pose the  equations  to  be 

4a;+2y+3»  =  19,    a;  +  y+4«  =  9,     a;4-2y  +  8«=15. 

Here  the  value  of  x  may  be  found  from  the  second  and  third 
equations ;  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  3 ;  substitute  this  value  of  jc  in 
the  three  given  equations ;  from  the  first  we  have  2y  +  Sjs  =  7,  and 
from  the  second  or  third  y  +  4«  =  6 ;  hence  y  =  2  and  «  =  1. 

Again,  the  values  of  I  and  m  may  take  the  form  rj ,  so  that 

the  two  equations  for  finding  them  are  not  independent  \  we  wHl 
examine  this  casa  Here  we  have  6  V  —  h'd'  =  0,  hd'  —  h"c  =  0,  and 
6'c  —  &</  =  0 ;  these  suppositions  are  eqidvalent  to  the  two  relations 

7-  =  —  and  -^=  — .  Suppose  then  that  J/=phy  and  therefore 
0      c  h       c 

c'=pc^  and  that  h"  —  qb^  and  therefore  d^  =  qc.     Thus  the  given 

equations  are 

ax  +  hy  +  cz  =  dy    a'x  +  phy  +  pcz  =  c?',     a"x  +  qhy  +  qcz  =  cP', 

and  they  may  be  written  thus, 

-  y     a'        -  df      a         J  d 

ax  +  by+cz  =  d,    —  x  +  by  +  cz  =  —  ^    —  x  +  by  +  cz=  — , 

Here  x  may  be  found  from  any  two  of  the  equations ;  if  we  do 
not  obtain  the  same  value  from  each  pair,  the  given  equations  are 
of  course  inconsistent ;  ML  we  do  obtain  the  same  value  for  Xy  then 
the  given  equations  are  not  independent ;  and  in  fact  we  shall  in 
the  latter  case  have  only  cme  equation  for  finding  hy  +  car,  so  that 
the  values  of  y  and  z  are  indetermincUe,  For  example,  suppose  the 
given  equations  to  be 

x-¥2y  +  3z  =  l0,     3a;  +  4y  +  6«  =  23,     x  +  6y  +  9z=24:. 

From  any  two  of  these  equations  we  can  find  a;  =  3 ;  then 
substituting  this  value  of  aj  in  any  one  of  the  three  equations  we 
obtain  2y  +  3z=  7,  and  thus  y  and  z  are  indeterminate.  If,  how- 
ever, the  right-hand  member  of  one  of  the  given  equations  be 
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altered,  we  shall  not  obtam  tlie  same  value  of  x  from  each  pair  of 
the  equations,  ajid  thus  the  given  equations  will  be  inconsistent. 

218,  In  the  preceding  Articles  we  have  supposed  the  given 
equations  to  be  solved,  and  from  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  solu- 
tions have  drawn  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  given  equa- 
tions. We  will  now  take  one  example  of  investigating  a  relation 
between  the  equations  without  solving  them.  Suppose,  as  before, 
that  the  equations  are 

ax  +  by  +  cz  =  d,     a'x  +  Vy  +  cz  =  d\     a'^x  +  V'y  +  c"«  =  d"-, 

and  let  us  find  the  relations  which  must  exist  among  the  known 
quantities,  in  order  that  the  third  equation  may  be  deducible  from 
the  other  two  by  multiplication  by  suitable  quantities  and  addition. 
Suppose  then  that  by  multiplying  the  first  equation  by  X,  and  the 
second  by  fi,  and  adding,  we  obtain  a  result  which  is  coincident 
with  the  third  equation.     Thus, 

is  equivalent  to  a"a;  +  h'^y  +  c"«  =  d^'', 

that  is,  we  suppose  that 

Xd-^fAd'^d"'     Xd+id/^d"'     Xd-^iid'^W" 

From  the  last  three  equations  we  deduce 

\     a"d!^dd!'       \_h"df-h'd''       Xyd-dd" 
fi  "  ad'-  a!'d  '      fi "  bd''-  V'd  '      fi      cd"-  d'd  ' 

Hence  in  order  that  the  third  equation  may  be  deducible  from 
the  other  two  in  the  manner  proposed,  we  must  have  the  follow- 
ing relations  among  the  known  quantities, 

a'^d-  a'd"     V'd'-  Vd"  _  d'd'--  dd' 
ad"^a"d  "  M'-V'd  ""  cd"-c"d  ' 

It  is  easy  to  shew  that  if  these  relations  hold,  the  values  of 

Xf  y,  and  z  take  the  form  ^.     For  by  multiplying  up  we  obtain 

results  which  shew  that  the  numerators  in  the  values  of  Xy  y^ 
and  z  vanish;  and  then  by  Art.  216  the  denominator  will  also 
vanish. 
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HISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES.      CHAPTER  XV. 

'    aj*+ 3a;"— 7iK*— 21a:— 36 

1.  Reduce  -j — ^r-g — =7--3 — — =-^  to  its  simplest  form. 

2.  8hew  that 

{a  +  h  +  c)  (a'  +  6'  +  c"  +  abc)  "{0^+1)0  +  ca)  (a*  +  5*  +  c*)  =  a*  +  6*  +  c*. 

^-     ^^  ^  =  2^?^'   *^  =  2^'   ^  =  2^^'  y  =  23^'    ^^^    *^" 
relation  between  j  and  as, 

4.     If  2«  =  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that 

1111  abc 

+ =.  + 


«  — a     «  — 6     »  — c     «     «(«  — a)(«  — 6)(«  — c)* 

5.  Shew  that  the  g.  c.  m.  of  two  quantities  is  the  l.  c.  M.  of 
their  common  measures. 

6.  Solve  the  equation 
(a;-9)(a:-7)(a;-5)(a;-l)  =  (aj-2)(aj-4)(aj-6)(a;-10). 

7.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

a?  +  y  +  «  =  0,       ax  +  hy  +  cz=Oy 

hex  +  caj/  +  ahz  +  (a  —  6)  (6  —  c)  (c  —  a)  =  0. 

8.  If  -  +  r  +  -  = f f  B^ew  that 

a     0     c      a+o+c 

/I      1  .   ly"^' 1 

9.  A  person  leaves  £12670  to  be  divided  among  his  ^y^ 
children  and  three  brothers,  so  that  after  the  legacy  duty  has  been 
paid,  each  child's  share  shall  be  twice  as  great  as  each  brother's. 
The  legacy  duty  on  a  child's  share  being  one  per  cent,  and  on  a 
brother's  share  three  per  cent.,  find  what  amounts  they  respectively 
receive. 

10.  Solve  the  equia.tion 

12  3  6 


aj  +  6a     a;- 3a     a;  +  2a     x  +  a* 
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XVI.    INVOLUTION. 

219.  If  a  quantity  be  continually  multiplied  by  itself,  it  is 
said  to  be  involved  or  raised,  and  the  power  to  which  it  is  raised 
is  expressed  by  the  number  of  times  the  quantity  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  multiplication.     The  operation  is  called  Involution. 

Thus,  as  we  have  stated  (Art,  16),  a  x  a  or  a'  ia  called  the 
second  power  of  a;  axaxa  or  a^  is  called  the  third  power 
of  a;  and  so  on. 

220,  If  the  quantity  to  be  involved  have  a  negative  sign 
prefixed,  the  sign  of  the  even  powers  will  be  positive,  and  the 
sign  of  the  odd  powers  will  be  negative. 

FoTy     '-ax-'a  =  a'^      ~ax  — ax  — a  =  a*x  — a  =  — a®. 


—  ax~ax  —  ax  —  a  =  —  a*x  —  a  =  a*, 


and  so  on. 


221.  A  simple  quantity  is  raised  to  any  power  by  multiply- 
ing the  index  of  every  factor  in  the  quantity  by  the  exponent  of 
that  power,  and  prefixing  the  proper  sign  determined  by  the  pre- 
ceding Article. 

Thus  oT  raised  to  the  n^^  power  is  a"";  for  if  we  form  the 
product  of  n  factors,  each  of  which  is  a"*,  the'  result  by  the  rule  of 
multiplication  is  a"".  Also  (a6)"  =  a6  xa6  x  a6...  to  n  factors, 
that  is,  axaxa,.»  to  n  factors  >^5x6x6...  to  n  factors,  that 
is,  a"  X  5".  Similarly,  a'b^c  raised  to  the  fifth  power  is  a^%^^c^. 
Also  —  cT  raised  to  the  n^  power  is  ±  a""*,  where  the  positive  or 
negative  sign  is  to  be  prefixed  according  as  n  is  an  even  or  odd 
number.  Or  as  —  a"*  =  —  1  x  a",  the  nF^  power  of  —  a"*  may  be 
written  thus  (- 1)"  x  oT  or  (-  l)"a"", 

222.  If  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  involved  be  a  fraction, 
both  its  numerator  and  denominator  must  be  raised  to  the  pro- 
posed power.     (Art.  142.) 

T.  A,  9 
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223.  If  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  iayolved  be  compound, 
the  involution  may  either  be  represented  by  the  proper  index,  or 
may  actually  be  performed. 

Let  a  +  h  be  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  raised  to  any 
power, 


a  +  h 

a*  +  2a6  +6* 

a'  +  3a'6  +  3a6'+6' 

a4h 

a  +  b 

a  +  b 

a'  +  ab  . 

a'  +  2a*6  +  a6' 

a*  +  3a»6  +  3aV  +  a6' 

+  ab  +  h' 

+  a'h  +2ab^  +  V' 

+  a»6  +3a*6«  +  3a5»  +  5* 

a»+2a6  +  6* 

a'  +  3a*6  +  3a6»  +  6' 

a*  +  Wb  +  ea'b'  +  iab^  +  6* 

Thus  the  square  or  second  power  of  a  +  ^  is  a'  +  2a6  +  6*,  the 
cube  or  third  power  of  a  +  b  is  a^+  3a%  +  3ah*  +  6',  the  fourth 
power  of  a  +  6  is  a*  +  4:ofh  +  6a*b'  +  ^ab^  +  6*,  and  so  on. 

Similarly,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  powers  of  a  —  J  will 
be  found  to  be  respectively  a'  —  2ab  +  6*,  a*  —  3a'b  +  3a6*  —  b\  and 
a*  —  4a'6  +  6a*b*  —  4a6*  +  6*;  that  is,  wherever  an  odd  power  of  b 
occurs,  the  negative  sigh  is  prefixed. 

"We  shall  hereafter  give  a  theorem,  called  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem, which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  any  power  of  a  binomial  ex- 
pression without  the  labour  of  actual  multiplication. 

224.  It  is  obvious  that  the  n^  power  of  a*  is  the  same  as  the 
m^  power  of  a*,  for  each  is  a""j  and  thus  we  may  arrive  at  the 
same  result  by  different  processes  of  involution.  We  may,  for 
example,  find  the  sixth  power  of  a  +  6  by  repeated  multiplication 
by  a  +  b;  or  we  may  first  find  the  cube  of  a  +  b,  and  then  the 
square  of  this  result,  since  the  square  of  (a  +  6)'  is  (a  +  by ;  or  we 
may  first  find  the  square  of  a  +  6  and  then  the  cube  of  this  result, 
since  the  cube  of  {a  +  by  is  (a  +  by. 

225.  It  may  be  shewn  by  actual  multiplication  that 
{a+b  +  cy  =  a'  +  b'  +  c'  +  2ab  +  2bc  +  2ac, 

{a  +  b  +  c  +  dy=:a*  +  b'  +  c^+d'  +  2ab  +  2ac+2ad+2bc+2bd+2€d. 

The  following  rule  may  be  observed  to  hold  good  in  the  above 
and  similar  examples :   the  square  of  amf  muttinomial  consists  of 
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2^  sqtia/re  qfeaeh  term,  together  with  twice  the  prodttet  of  every  pair 
of  terms. 

Another  form  may  also  be  given  to  these  results, 

(a  +  6  +  c)*  =  a*  +  2a  (6  +  c)  +  6*  +  26c  +  c*, 

{a-hh  +  c  +  d)'  =  a*+2a{b+e-\-d)  +  V+2b(e-hd)  +  (^  +  2cd-^d\ 

The  following  rule  may  be  observed  to  hold  good  in  the  above 
and  similar  examples :  ^  square  of  any  mtUtinonUal  eonaieta  of  the 
iqtuxre  qfeaeh  term,  together  with  twice  the  product  of  each  term  hy 
the  ewm  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  it. 

These  rules  may  be  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  process  of 
mathematical  induction,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

226.  The  following  are  additional  examples  in  which  we 
employ  the  first  of  the  two  rules  given  in  the  preceding  Article, 

(a-6  +  c)'  =  a'4-6*  +  c*-2a6-26c  +  2ac, 
(1  -  2aj+  3a^*=  1  +  40^+  9a;*-  4a:-  12a;'  +  6a;* 

=  1  -  4a;  +  lOa;"-  12aj'  +  9a;*, 
(1 +  «  +  «;"  +  «")•=  1 +  a;*  +  a;*  +  aj'4- 2a;+ 2a^  + 2a;*+2a;»  +  2a;*  + 23;' 

=  1  +  2a;  +  3a;*4-  4a;"  +  3a;*  +  2a;*  +  a;'. 

227.  The  results  given  in  Art.  55  for  the  cube  of  a  +  i,  the 
cube  of  a  -  5,  and  the  cube  of  a  +  5  +  c  should  be  carefully  noticed. 
The  following  may  also  be  verified. 

(a  + 6  +  c  +  <if=  a'+ y  +  c*  +  J' 

+  3a*(64-c  +  c?)  +  36*(a  +  c  +  c?)  +  3c*(a  +  6  +  c?)  +  3ff*(a  +  6  +  c) 

+  %cd  +  ^acd  +  Qahd  +  6a6c. 

EXAMPLES  OP  INVOLUTION. 

1.     Find  (1  +  2a;  +  3a;«)».  2.     Fiud  (1  -  a;  +  a;' -  a^)*. 

3.     Find(a4-6-c)'.  4.     Find  (1  +  2a?  +  a^". 

5.  Find  (1  +  3a;  +  3a;"  +  aj")*  +  (1  -  3a;  +  3a;"  -  a;")". 

A      fiv,       ,^  ,  (27a*-18^'y-5*)"  .  (9a"-5')'(6"-a')     ,, 

6,  Shew  that  ^ ^^^, ^+ gj^sgs =6. 

9—2 
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7.  Shew  that  {ax*  +  2hxy  +  cf)  (aX*  +  26X7  +  07*) 

=  {aaX+  cyT+h{xT  +  yX)Y  +  (ac  -  V)  {xY-  yX)\ 

8.  Shew  that  {a^^pxy  +  q^)  (X'  +  pXY  +  y F") 

=  {xX+pyX+  qyTy  +p (xX+pyX+  qyJ)  (ajF- yX)+  q{x7-yXf 

and  also 

=  (a;X+pajr+  g^yF)*  +;>(a;X+;?a;F+  qyT){yX-xT)  +  g(a;F-yX)*. 

9.  Simplify 

(1  -  lOa'  +  5a;*)  (5  -  30a;'  +  5x*)  +  (5x  -  lOx'  4-  g')  (20a;  -  20a;') 
(5a;  -  lOa;*  +  a;^  +  (1  -  lOa*  +  5a;*)' 

10.  Shewthat  (a«  +  6*+c«+ (^*)  (;>*  +  ^  +  r'  +  «^ 

=  (op  —  6g'  +  cr  —  ds)'  +  (og'  +  6p  —  (»  —  efr)' 
+  (or  —  65  —  cp  +  c^g')'  +  (as  +  6r  +  eg  +  c?jp)*. 

^  '\l:  '^ '  XVII.     EYOLUTIOlSr. 
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228.  Evolution,  or  the  extraction  of  roots,  is  the  method  of 
determining  a  quantity,  which  when  raised  to  a  proposed  power 
will  produce  a  given  quantity. 

229.  Since  the  n!^  power  of  a"  is  a"*",  an  n^  root  of  a""  must 
be  oT ;  that  is,  to  extract  any  root  of  a  simple  quantity,  we  divide 
the  index  of  that  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  root  required. 

230.  If  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an  odd 
number,  the  sign  of  the  root  will  be  the  same  as  the  sign  of  the 
proposed  quantity,  as  appears  by  Art.  220.     Thus, 

231.  If  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an  even 
number,  and  the  quantity  proposed  be  positive,  the  root  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative ;  because  either  a  positive  or  negative 
quantity  raised  to  an  even  power  is  positive  by  Art.  220.     Thus, 

J  (a')  =  ±  a. 

232.  If  the  root  proposed  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an 
even  number  and  the  sign  of  the  proposed  quantity  be  negative, 
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the  root  cannot  be  extracted;  because  no  quantity  raised  to  an 
even  power  can  produce  a  negative  result.  Such  roots  are  called 
impossible. 

233.  A  root  of  a  fraction  may  be  found  by  taking  that  root 
of  both  the  numerator  and  denominator.     Thus^ 

234.  We  will  now  investigate  the  method  of  extracting  the 
square  root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

Since  the  square  root  of  a'  +  2ah  +  h*  is  a  +  6,  we  may  be  led 
to  a  general  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  an  alge- 
braical expression  by  observing  in  what  manner  a  and  h  may  be 
derived  from  a*  +  2ah  +  b', 

a'  +  2ah  +  b*  (a  +  b 


2a  +  bj  2ab  +  6' 
2ab  +  6* 


Arrange  the  terms  according  to  the  dimensions  of  one  letjber  a, 
then  the  first  term  is  a',  and  its  square  root  is  a,  which  is  the  first 
term  of  the  required  root.  Subtract  its  square,  that  is  a*,  from 
the  whole  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remainder  '2ab  +  6*. 
Divide  2ab  by  2a  and  the  quotient  is  b,  which  is  the  other  term 
of  the  required  root.  Multiply  the  sum  of  twice  the  first  term 
and  the  second  term,  that  is  2a +  b,  by  the  second  term,  that  is  b, 
and  subtract  the  product,  that  is  2ab  +  6',  fix)m  the  remainder. 
This  finishes  the  operation  in  the  present  case.  If  there  were 
more  terms  we  should  proceed  with  a  +  b  as  we  did  formerly 
with  a ;  its  square,  that  is  a'  +  2db  +  b',  has  already  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  proposed  expression,  so  we  should  divide  the 
remainder  by  the  double  of  a  +  6  for  a  new  term  in  the  root,  and 
then  for  a  new  subtrahend  we  should  multiply  this  term  by  the 
sum  of  twice  the  former  terms  and  this  term«  The  process  must 
be  continued  until  the  required  root  is  found. 
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235.     For  example,  required  the  square  root  of  the  expres- 
sion 4a;*  -  12aj' +  Sa;*  +  6a;  +  1. 

4a;*-12a;'  +  5a;«+6a;+l  (2a;"-3a;-l 
Ax* 


4a;"- 3a;^  -  12ar' +  6a;*  +  6a;  + 1 
-12aJ»+9a;« 


4a;»-6a;-l^  -4a;"+6a;  +  l 

-4a;'+6a;  +  l 


2()if  -  6aaf  +  3a'a;^  6a V  -  20a V  +  15aV  -  6a*a;  +  a' 

6aV-18aV  +  9aV 


2x^  -  6aa;»  +  6a'aj  -  a^  -  2aV    +  6aV  -  6a'x  +  a' 

-2a'a^   +  6aV  - 6a'a;  +  a* 


Here  the  square  root  of  4a5*  is  2a5',  which  is  the  first  term  of 
the  required  root.  ■  Subtract  its  square,  that  is  4a;^  from  the 
whole  expression,  and  the  remainder  is  —  12a;*  +  5x^  +  6a;  + 1. 
Divide  —  12a;'  by  twice  2x^,  that  is  by  4a;*,  the  quotient  is  —  3af, 
which  will  be  the  next  term  of  the  required  root;  then  mul- 
tiply 4a;'  —  3a;  by  —  3aj  and  subtract,  so  that  the  remainder  is 
—  4a;'+6a;  +  l.  Divide  by  twice  the  portion  of  the  root  already 
found,  that  is  by  4a;*  -  6a; ;  this  leads  to  —  1 ;  the  product  of 
4a;*—  6a;—  1  and  —  1  is  — 4a;*+  6a;+ 1,  and  when  this  is  subtracted 
there  is  no  remainder,  and  thus  the  required  root  is  2qc^''  3a;—  1. 

For  another  example,  required  the  square  root  of  the  expres- 
sion x^  -  6ax^  +  15a'a;*  -  20aV  +  15aV  -  6a*a;  +  a\  The  operation 
may  be  arranged  as  before, 

a;'-6aa;*+15a*a;*-20aV+15aV-6a*aj+a*  (^a;*-3aa;*+3a*a?-a'     j 

ai*  '' 

2x''  -  3aa;*;  -  6aa;*  +  15a*a;*  -  20aV  +  15aV  -  6a'*a;  +  a' 
-  6aa;*  +  9a*a;* 
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236.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  all  even  roots  admit 
of  a  double  sign.  (Art.  231.)  Thus  in  the  first  example  of  Art.  235, 
the  expression  2x'  —  3a;  —  1  is  found  to  be  a  square  root  of  the 
expression  there  given,  and  ■-  2x'  +  3a5  +  1  will  also  be  a  square 
root,  as  m&j  be  verified.  In  fia,ct,  the  process  commenced  hy  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  4a;^,  and  this  might  be  taken  as 
2a:*  or  as  —  2af ;  if  "we  adopt  the  latter  and  continue  the  opera- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  before,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  result 
-  2af  +  3a5  +  1.  Similarly  in  the  second  example  of  Art.  235  we 
see  that  —  as'  +  3aaj*  —  Sa'x  +  a'  will  also  be  a  square  root. 

237.  The  fourth  root  of  an  expression  may  be  found  by  ex. 
tracting  the  square  root  of  the  square  root.  Similarly  the  eighth 
root  may  be  found  by  three  successive  extractions  of  the  square 
root,  and  the  sixteenth  root  by  four  successive  extractions  of  the 
square  root,  and  so  on. 

For  example,  required  the  fourth  root  of  the  expression 
81a;*  -  432a;»  +  864aj"  -  768iB  +  256. 
Proceed  as  in  Art.  235,   and  we  shall  find  that  the  square  root 
of  the  proposed  expression  is  So;*  — 24a; +  16;  and  the  square  root 
of  this  is  3a:^  —  4,  which  is  therefore  the  fourth  root  of  the  proposed 
expression. 

238.  The  preceding  investigation  of  the  square  root  of  an 
Algebraical  expression  will  enable  us  to  prove  the  rule  for  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  number,  which  is  given  in 
Arithmetic. 

The  square  root  of  100  is  10,  of  10000  is  100,  of  lOOOPOO  is 
1000,  and  so  on ;  hence  it  will  follow  that  the  square  root  of  a 
number  less  than  100  must  consist  of  only  one  figure,  of  a  number 
between  100  and  10000  of  two  places  of  figures,  of  a  nimiber  be- 
tween 10000  and  1000000  of  three  places  of  figures,  and  so  on. 
If  then  a  point  be  placed  over  every  second  figure  in  any  number 
beginning  with  the  units,  the  number  of  points  will  shew  the 

number  of  figures  in  the  square  root.     Thus  the  square  root  of 
.    •  »    •    • 

4356  consists  of  two  figures,  the  square  root  of  611524  of  three 
figures,  and  so  on. 
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239.     Suppose  the  square  root  of  4356  required.       "   M 

Point   the    number   according  to 

the  rule :  thus  it  appears  that  the  4  3  5  6  (,  60  +  6 

^  fi  0  ft 
root  consists  of  two  places  of  figures.  _____ 

Let  a  +  b  denote  the  root,  where  ais     120  +  6^756 
the  value  of  the  figure  in   the  tens*  7  5  6 

place,  ai^d  h  the  figure  in  the  units'  ^ 

place.  Then  a  must  be  the  greatest  multiple  of  ten  which  has 
its  square  less  than  4300  j  this  is  found  to  be  60.  Subtract  a*, 
that  is  the  square  of  60,  from  the  given  number,  and  the  remain- 
der is  756.  Divide  this  remainder  by  2a,  that  is  hj  120,  and  the 
•quotient  is  6,  which  is  the  value  of  5.  Then  (2a  +  6)  6,  that  is 
126  X  6  or  756,  is  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted;  and  as  there  is 
now  no  x^mainder,  we  conclude  that  60  +  6  or  66  is  the  required 
square  root. 

It  is  stated  above  that  a  is  the  greatest  multiple  of  ten  which 
has  its  square  less  than  4300.  For  a  evidently  cannot  be  a 
greater  multiple  of  ten.  If  possible  suppose  it  to  be  some  multi- 
ple of  ten  less  than  this,  say  x ;  then  since  a;  is  in  the  tens'  place, 
and  h  in  the  units'  place,  a;  +  &  is  less  than  a ;  therefore  the  aquaie 
of  05  +  6  is  less  than  a*,  and  consequently  a +  5  is  lesa  than  the 
true  root. 

If  the  root  consist  of  three  places  of  figures,  let  a  represent 
the  hundreds  and  b  the  tens;  then  having  obtained  a  and  h  as 
before,  let  the  hundreds  and  tens  together  be  considered  as  a  new 
value  of  a,  and  find  a  new  value  of  h  for  the  units. 

The  cyphers  may  be  oinitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  the 
following  rule  inay  be  obtained  from  the  process. 

Point  every  second  figure  beginning  with 
the  units'  place,  and  thus  divide  the  whole  4  3  5  6  {^6  6 

number  into  several  periods.     Find  the  great-  ^  " 

est  number  whose  square  is  contained  in  the  1  2  6  J  7  5  6 
first  period ;    this  is  the  first  figure  in  the  7  5  6 

root ;  subtract  its  square  from  the  first  period, 
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and  to  the  remaind^  bring  down  t|ie  next  period.  Divide  this 
quantity,  omitting  the  last  figure,  by  twice  the  part  of  the  root 
abeady  found,  and  annex  the  result  to  the  root  and  also  to  the 
divisor,  then  multiply  the  divisor  as  it  now  stands  by  the  part  qf 
the  root  last  obtained  for  the .  subtrahend.  If  there  be  more 
periods  to  be  brought  down  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 

240.     Extract  the  square  root  of  611524 ;  also  of  10246401. 

611524(^782       10246401(^3201 
49  9 


148^1215  62^124 

1184  124 


1  562^31 24  640i;640  1 

3124  6401 


In  the  second  example  the  $t:udent  should  observe  the  occur- 
rence of  iAte  cypher  in  the  root. 

241.  The  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  decimal. 
follows  from  the  preceding  rule.  We  must  observe,  however,  that 
if  any  decimal  be  sqilared  there  will  be  an  even  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  result,  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  exact  square 
root  of  any  decimal  which  in  its  simplest  state  has  an  odd  number 
of  decimaj  places. 

The  square  root  of  21*76  is  one^te^th  of  the  square  root  of 
100  X  21-76,  that  is  of  2176.  So  also  the  square  root  of  -0361  is 
one-hundredth  of  that  of  10000  x  -0361,  that  is  of  361.  Thus  we 
may  deduce  this  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  decimal : 
put  a  point  over  every  second  figure  beginning  at  the  units'  place, 
and  continuing  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  then  proceed  as 
in  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  integers,  and  mark  off  as 
many  decimal  places  in  the  result  as  the  number  of  periods  in  the 
decimal  part  of  the  proposed  number. 
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242.  The  student  will  probably  soon  acquire  the  conviction 
that  many  integers  have  strictly  speaking  no  square  root..  Take 
for  example  the  integer  7.  It  is  obvious  that  7  can  have  no 
integer  for  its  square  root ;  for  the  square  of  2  is  less  than  7,  and 
the  square  of  3  is  greater  than  7.  Nor  can  7  have  any  fraction  as 
its  square  root.  For  take  any  fraction  which  is  strictly  a  fraction 
and  not  an  integer  in  a  fractional  form,  and  multiply  this  fraction 
by  itself ;  then  the  product  will  be  a  fraction  :  this  statement  can 
be  verified  to  any  extent  by  trial,  and  may  b©  demonstrated  by 
the  principles  of  Chapter  lii.  Thus  7  has  no  square  root,  either 
integral  or  fractional.  In  like  manner  no  integer  can  have  a 
square  root  unless  that  integer  be  one  of  the  set  of  numbers 
1,  4,  9,  16,  ...  which  are  the  squares  of  the  natiual  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  ...,  and  are  called  square  numbers. 

243.  In  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  an  integer,  if 
there  is  still  a  remainder  after  we  have  arrived  at  the  figure  in 
the  units'  place  of  the  root,  it  indicates  that  the  proposed  number 
has  not  an  exact  square  root.  We  may  if  we  please  proceed  with 
the  approximation  to  any  desired  extent  by  supposing  a  decimal 
point  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  number,  and  annexing  any  even 
number  of  cyphers  and  continuing  the  operation.  We  thus  obtain 
a  decimal  part  to  be  added  to  the  integral  paiii  already  found. 

It  may  be  obsei;ved  that  in  such  a  case  by  continuing  the 
process  we  shall  not  arrive  at  figures  in  the  root  which  circulcUe 
or  recur.  For  a  recurring  decimal  can  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  by 
a  rule  given  in  books  on  Arithmetic,  and  which  will  be  demon- 
strated in  Chapter  xxxi ;  and  therefore,  if  the  square  root  were 
a  recurring  decimal  it  could  be  expressed  as  a  fraction,  and  so 
there  would  be  an  exact  square  root,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition, 

Similarly,  if  a  decimal  number  has  no  exact  square  root,  we 
may  annex  cyphers  and  proceed  with  the  approximation  to  any 
desired  extent. 
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244.     The  following  is  the  extraction  of  the  square   root  of 
twelve  to  seven  decimal  places. 

1  2-0  0  0  0...  (,3^4  6  4  1016 
9 


64^300 
256 


686^4400 
4116 


6  924^28400 
27  696 


69281^70400 
69281 


6928201^1119000  0 

6928201 


6928202  6^426 17  9900 

415692156 


10487744 


Thus  we  see  in  what  sense  we  can  be  said  to  approximate  to 
the  square  root  of  12  :  the  square  of  3*4641016  is  less  than  12^ 
and  the  square  of  3*4641017  is  greater  than  12  ;  the  former  square 
differs  from  12  by  the  fraction  which  has  10487744  for  numerator 
and  10^*  for  denominator. 

245.  It  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  principles  of  Chapter  lit. 
that  no  fraction  can  have  a  square  root  unless  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  both  square  numbers  when  the  fraction  is  in  its 
lowest  terms.  But  we  may  approximate  to  any  desired  extent 
to  the  square  root  of  a  fraction. 
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3 
Suppose    for    example   we   reqtiire   the   square   root   of  =. 

/3     J^ 

We  might  proceed  tlius :       /if  —  ^7^  >  then  approximate  to  the 

square  root  of  3  and  to  the  square  root  of  7,  and  divide  the  former 
result  by  the  latter.     But  the  following  methods  are  preferable. 

3 
Convert  =  into  a  decimal  to  any  required  degree  of  approxi- 

p:iation ;  and  approximate  to  the  square  root  of  this  decimal. 

approximate  to  the  square  root  of  21  and  divide  the  resvilt 
by  7. 

246.  Wlien  n  +  1  Jigures  of  a  Bquwre  root  have  been  obtained 
by  the  ordinari/  method^  n  more  may  he  obtained  by  division  ordy, 
supposing  2n  +  1  to  be  the  whole  number. 

Let  N  represent  the  number  whose  square  root  is  required, 
a  the  part  of  the  rpot  already  obtained,  x  the  part  which  remains 
to  be  found ;  then 

so  that  N  =  a*  +  2ax  +  a;', 

therefore,  N-a*  —  2ax  +  «*, 

JSr-a'  ^ 

Thus  N—  a'  divided  by  2a  will  give  the  rest  of  the  square 

root  required,  or  Xy  increased  by  -^r-\  and  we  shall  shew  that  jr- 

Aa  jia 

is  a  proper  /raction,  so  that  by  neglecting  the  remainder  arising 
from  the  division  we  obtain  the  part  required.  For  x  by  sup- 
position contains  n  digits,  so  that  jc*  cannot  contain  more  than 


a^ 


^n  digits ;  but  a  contains  2n+l  digits,  and  thus  „-  is  a  proper 
fraction. 
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The  above  demonstration  implies  that  iV  is  an  integier  with 
an  exact  square  root :  but  we  may  easily  extend  the  result  to 
other  cases.  Eor  example,  suppose  we  require  the  square  root 
of  12  to  4  places  of  decimals.  We  have  in  fact  to  seek  the  square 
root  of  12QQOOO0Qfi,  and  to  divide  the  result  by  10000.  Now 
the  process  in  Art.  244  shews  that  12Q0000jp()Q  -  1119  =  (34641)1 
Here  N  may  stand  for  1200000000-1119;  and  then  a  may 
stand  for  34600  and  5  for  41.  Thus  the  demonstration  assures 
us  that  we  can  obtain  41  by  dividing  2840000  by  69200,  that  is 
by  dividing  28400  by  692  :  and  this  coincides  with  the  rule  given 
in  books  on  Arithmetic, 

In  like  manner  if  we  require  the  Square  r6ot  of  12  to  6  places 
of  decimals,  the  last  three  figures,  namely  101,  can  be  obtained  by 
dividing  704000  by  6928. 

247.  We  will  now  investigate  the  method  of  extracting  the 
cube  root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

The  cube  root  of  a'  +  3a*6  +  3a6*  +  5'  is  a  +  6,  and  to  obtain 
this  we  may  proceed  thus  :  Arrange  ,     .  „     „  , .     _  -  , 

the  terms   according   to   the   dimen- 
sions of  one  letter  a,  then  the  first 


a' 


term  is  a®,  and  its   cube  root  is  o,-       ^^^)  ^a'^  +  3a6*  +  6' 
which  is  the   first   term   of  the  re-  3a  6  +  Zah  +  h 

quired  root.     Subtract  its  cube,  that 

is  a*,  from  the  whole  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remaiadet 
3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6^  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  remaiuder  by  3a*, 
and  the  quotient  is  6,  which  is  the  other  term  of  the  required 
root;  then  subtract  3a*6  +  3a&*  +  6'  from  the  remainder,  and  the 
whole  cube  of  a  +  6  has  been  subtracted.  This  finishes  the  opera^ 
tion  m  the  present  case.  If  there  were  more  terms  we  should 
proceed  with  a  +  h  as  we  formerly  did  with  a ;  its  cube,  that  is 
a'  +  3a'6  +  3a6*  +  6',  has  already  been  subtracted  from  the  pro- 
posed expression,  so  we  should  divide  the  remainder  by  3  (a  +  hf 
for  a  new  term  in  the  root ;  and  so  on. 
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248.  It  will  be  convenient  in  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  more  complex  algebraical  expressions^  and  of  numbers,  to 
arrange  the  process  of  the  preceding  Article  in  three  columns, 
as  follows: 

3a  +  6  3a*  «•  +  3a*6  +  3a5"  +  6'  (a  +  6 

(3a  +  6)6  a' 

3a'+3a5  +  6*  3a*6  +  3ab'  +  6» 

Sa'b  +  Zab'  +  6» 


Find  the  first  term  of  the  root,  that  is  a ;  put  a'  under  the 
given  expression  in  the  third  column  and  subtract  it.  Put  3a 
in  the  first  column,  and  3a'  in  the  second  column;  divide  3a'6 
by  3a',  and  thus  obtain  the  quotient  5;  add  b  to  the  quantity 
in  the  first  column;  multiply  the  expression  now  in  the  first 
column  by  b,  and  place  the  product  in  the  second  column  and  add 
it  to  the  quantity  already  there;  thus  we  obtain  3a*+3a6  +  6*; 
multiply  this  by  b  and  we  obtain  Za'b  +  dab'  +  5",  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  third  column  and  subtracted.  "We  have  thus  com- 
pleted the  process  of  subtracting  (a +  6)"  jfrom  the  original  ex- 
pression. If  there  were  more  terms  the  process  would  have  to 
be  continued. 

249.     In  continuing  the  operation  we  must  add  such  a  quan- 
tity to  the  first  column  as  to  obtain  there  three  times  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found.     This  is  conveniently  effected       „         . 
thus :   we  have  already  in  the  first  column   3a  +  5  ;  « ,  [ 

place  26  under  the  6  and  add ;  so  we  obtain  3a  +  36,       

which  is  three  times  a  +  6,   that  is,  three  times  the       3<*  "*"  ^^ 
part  of  the  root  already  found.     Moreover,  we  miist  add  such  a 
quantity  to  the  second  column  as  to  obtain  there  three  times  the 
squa/re  of  the  'pa/rt  of  the  root  already  fovmd. 
This  is  conveniently  effected  thus  :  we  have  '      "*■  ^/  ^  i 

already  in  the  second   column  (3a  +  b)  6,  and  ^^"  +  3a6  +  6*| 

below  that  3a'  +  3a6  +  6* ;  place  6'  below  and 

add  the  expressions  in  the  three  lines;  so  we  3a' +  6a6  + 36* 

obtain    3a'  +  6a6  +  36',   which  is  three  times 
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(a +6)*,  tliat  is,  three  times,  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root 
iilready  found. 

250.     Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of 
8a;'  -  36(a»  +  66cV  -  63cV  +  33cV  -  dc^x  +  c\ 


-3ca;| 
—  6cx) 


6a;»-3ca;)  12a;* 

r-  3cx  (6a;*  —  3ca;) 


ea;*-9ca;  +  c*  12a;*-18ca;» 


12a;*-36ca;'+27cV 

+  c'(6a;*-9ca;  +  c*) 

12a;* -  36ca;'  +  33cV-  9<^x  +  c* 

8a;'  -  36ca;*  +  66c V -  63cV  +  33cV  -  9c'x  +  c*  l^^x*  -  3ca;  +  <;• 
Sx"" 

-  36ca;»  +  66cV  -  63cV  +  33cV  -  9c»a;  +  c" 

-  36ca;»  +  54cV  -  27cV 

12cV  -  36cV  +  33cV  -  9c'a;  +  c* 
12cV  -  36cV  +  33cV  -  9c'x  +  c' 


The  cube  root  of  8a;*  is  2x^  which  will  be  the  first  term  of  the 
Toot;  put  8a;'  under  the  given  expression  in  the  third  column  and 
subtract  it.  Put  three  times  2oi^  in  the  first  column,  and  three 
times  the  square  of  2x^  in  the  second  column;  that  is,  put  6a;'  in 
the  first  column,  and  12a;*  in  the  second  column.  Divide  —  36(»c* 
by  12a;*,  and  thus  obtain  the  quotient  —  3ca;,  which  will  be  the 
second  term  of  the  root;  place  this  term  in  the  first  column, 
and  multiply  the  expression  now  in  tlie  first  column,  that  is, 
6a;*  — 3ca;  by  —  3ca;;  place  the  product  under  the  quantity  in  the 
second  coliuon  and  add  it  to  that  quantity;  thus  we  obtain 
12a5*-  ISca;"  +  9c V;  multiply  this  by  -  3ca;,  and  place  the  product 
in  the  third  column  and  subtract.  Thus  we  have  a  remainder  in 
the  third  colimin,  and  the  part  of  the  root  already  found  is 
2a5*  —  3ca;. 
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"We  must  now  adjust  the  first  and  second  columns  in  the 
manner  explained  in  Art,  249.  We  put  twice  —  3caj,  that  is, 
—  Qcx,  under  the  quantity  in  the  first  column,  and  add  the  two 
lines ;  so  we  obtain  6a*  —  9cx,  which  is  three  times  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found.  We  put  the  square  of  —  3cx,  that  is,  9c*a;', 
under  the  quantity  in  the  second  column,  and  add  the  last  three 
lines  in  this  column;  so  we  obtain  12x*—3Qcoif +  27cW,  which 
is  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found 

Now  divide  the  remainder  in  the  third  column  by  the  ex- 
pression just  obtained,  and  we  arrive  at  c*  for  the  last  term  of 
the  root;  proceed  as  before  and  the  operation  closes. 

251.  The  preceding  investigation  of  the  cube  root  of  an 
Algebraical  expression  will  enable  us  to  deduce  a  rule  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  any  number. 

The  cube  root  of  1000  is  10,  of  1000000  is  100,  and  so  oh; 
hence  it  will  follow  that  the  cube  root  of  a  number  less  than 
1000  must  consist  of  only  one  figure,  t>f  a  number  between  1000 
and  1000000  of  two  places  of  figures,  and  so  on.  If  then  a  point 
be  placed  over  every  third  figure  in  any  number  beginning  with 
the  units,  the  number  of  points  will  shew  the  number  of  figures 
in  the  cube  root. 

252.  Suppose  the  cube  root  of  405224  required, 

210  +  4       1470  0      405224(^70  +  4 

856       343000 


15556        62224 

62224 


Point  the  number  according  to  the  rule ;  thus  it  appears  that 
the  root  consists  of  two  places  of  figures.  Let  a  +  h  denote  the 
root,  where  a  is  the  value  of  the  figure  in  the  tens*  place,  and  b 
the  figure  in  the  units'  place.  Then  a  must  be  the  greatest  multi- 
ple of  ten  which  has  its  cube  less  than  405000;  that  is,  a  must  be 
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70.  Place  the  cube  of  70,  that  is  343000,  in  the  third  column 
under  the  given  number  and  subtract.  Place  three  times  TO,  that 
is  210,  in  the  first  column,  and  three  times  the  square  of  70,  that 
is  14700,  in  the  second  column.  Divide  the  remainder  in  the 
third  column  by  the  number  in  the  second  column,  that  is,  divide 
62224  by  14700;  we  thus  obtain  4,  which  is  the  value  of  6.  Add 
4  to  the  first  column ;  multiply  the  sum  thus  formed  by  4,  that  is, 
multiply  214  by  4;  we  thus  obtain  856;  place  this  in  the  second 
column  and  add  it  to  the  number  already  there.  Thus  we  obtain 
15556 ;  multiply  this  by  4,  place  the  product  in  the  third  column 
and  subtract.  The  remainder  is  zero,  and  therefore  74  is  the  re- 
quired root.  The  cyphers  may  be  omitted  for  brevity,  and  the 
process  will  stand  thus : 

214         147  405224(74 

85  6        34  3 


1555  6         62224 

62224 


253.     Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of  12812904. 

6  3|  12  12  812  904(^234 

6]  1^9i  8 


694  1389>-  4812 

9J       4  16  7 


1587        645904 
2776      645904 


16  1476 


After  obtaining  the  first  two  figures  of  the  root  23,  we  adjust 
the  first  and  second  columns  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  249. 
We  place  twice  3  under  the  first  column  and  add  the  two  lines 
giving  69,  and  we  place  the  square  of  3  under  the  second  column 
and  add  the  last  three  lines  giving  1587.  Then  the  operation  is 
continued  as  before.     The  cube  root  is  234. 

T.  A.        •  10 
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254.     Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of  144182818617453. 

162)  76  144182818617463(^62437 

304i  125 


1} 


1564|     7804^       19182 
8)         4'       15608 


1572 3|    8112        3574818 
ej  626  6^      3269824 


167297    817456>      304994617 

16]       247269907 


823728         57734710453 
47169^      57734710463 


82419969 
9- 

82467147 
1101079 

8247815779 
'The  cube  root  is  52437. 

255.  If  the  root  have  any  number  of  decimal  places  the  cube 
will  have  thrice  as  many;  and  therefore  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  a  decimal  number,  which  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  in  its 
simplest  state,  will  necessarily  be  a  multiple  of  three,  and  tlie 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  root  will  be  a  third  of  that 
number.-  Hence  if  the  given  cube  number  be  a  decimal,  -we 
place  a  point  over  the  units'  figure,  and  over  every  third  figure  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it ;  then  the  number  of  points  in  the  decimal 
part  of  the  proposed  number  will  indicate  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  cube  root. 

If  a  number  have  no  exact  cube  root  we  may,  as  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root,  proceed  with  the  approximation,  to 
any  desired  extent.     See  Art.  243. 
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256.     Required  the  cube  root  of  1481 '544. 
31  \  3  148  1  -544  (^1  1  4 


} 


2  3  1 


334  33  1 

IJ 


1 


48  1 
331 


i^ 


363  150544 

13  3  6  15  0544 

37  63  6 
The  cube  root  is  ir4.  _.--"'     ^. 

257.  When  n  +  2  figures  of  a  -cube  root  ha/ve  been  obtained 
by  the  ordina/ty  method,  n  more  may  be  obtained  by  division  only, 
supposing  2n  +  2  to  be  the  whole  number. 

Let  jV  represent  the  number  whose  cube  root  is  required, 
a  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained,  x  the  part  which  remains 
to  be  found ;  then 

so  that  jV = ja'  +  3a^x  +  Sax*  +  05*.; 

therefore,  iV-  a"  =  3a'x  +  Zaa?  +  a?, 

J^'-a'  x'      aj» 

"^^  -3S^=^"^a-*-3^- 

Thus  F-(^  divided  by  3a"  will  give  the  rest  of  the  cube 

a*      x^ 
root  required,  or  x,  increased  by  —  +  -^s ;   and  we  shall  shew 

that  the  latter  expression  is  &  proper  fraction,  so  that  by  neglect- 
ing the  remainder  arising  from  the  division,  we  obtain  the  part 
required.     For  by  supposition,  x  is  less  than  10",  and  a  is  not 

cc*  10**  1 

less  than  lO*""*"* :  thus  —  is  less  than  -^,,..,,  that  is,  less  than  zrj: . 

'  a  10  "^  10 


X 


.3  1  A3» 


10^"        .,    .  .    ,       .,  1 


And  ^-j  is  less'  than  - — Yasrfay  ^^^^  ^f  less  than  - —  ^„^^ .    Hence 

a*      a?  11. 

—  +  s-^  is  less  than  =-^  +  -^ — .,  ^- . , ,  and  is  thus  less  than  unity. 

a     oa  10      3x10 

Bemarks  similar  to  those  in  the  latter  part  of  Art.  246  apply 
here. 

10—2 


a-^^ 
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EXAMPLES  OF  EYOLXTTION. 

Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  expressions  contained  m  the 
following  examples  from  1  to  15  inclusiYe : 

%      1.  aj*-2ic"+3»«-2aj  +  l.  2.     «*  -  4i«"  +  8a;  +  4. 

3.  4aj*  +  12a;'  +  5a5«-6a;  +  l.       4.     4«*  -  4a*  +  5a*  -  2a;  + 1. 

5.  4a;*  - 1 2aa»  +  25a*a^  -  24a»a;  +  1 6a*. 

6.  25a;*-30aa«4.49aV-24a»a;  +  16a*. 

7.  a?-  Qax'  +  15aV -  20aV  +  15aV -  6a*a;  +  a*. 

8.  (a-5)*-2(a'4.5')(a-5)"+2(a*  +  5*). 

9.  4{(a'-5')cef+a5(c'-c^")}'+{(«'-^")(<''-^')-'*«^^}*- 

10.  a*  +  6*  +  c*  +  c^*-2a'(6'  +  c^')-26«(c*-ef')  +  2c'(a'-d:'). 

11.  ^a;  +  iy-4(a;-lV     12.  a;*-a;'4.^4.4a;-2 +  -,• 

,„   a*  o*  a*     «  a;* 

13.  -7-+— +-5-aa;-2+— ,. 
4   a;   ar        a 

14.  a*  +  2(26-c)a*  +  (46«-46(;4.3c*)a»  +  2c*(26-c)a  +  c*. 

15.  (a  -  26)"  a;*  -  2a  (a  -  25)  a^  +  (a»  +  4a6  -  6a  -  86*  +  126).a5' 

-  (4a5-  6a)a;  +  46*- 126  +  9. 

*   16.     Find  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  ofj2,  ^"4,^ 
•6,  f86.      ^ 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  expressions  and  numbers  in  the 
following  examples  from  17  to  23  inclusive : 

17.  a;*  -  9a;*  +  33a;*  -  63a;'  +  66a;'  -  36aj  +  8. 

18.  8a;*  +  48ca;*  +  60c*a;*  -  SOtfaf"  -  90c*a;*  + 1 08c*a;  -  27c*. 

19.  8a;*  -  36ca;*  +  102c*aj*  -  171c*a;»  +  204c*a;»  -  144c*a;  +  64c*. 

20.  167-284151.  21.     731189187729. 

22.     10970-645048.  23.     1371742108367626890260631. 

24.     Extract  the  fourth  root  of  (x*  +  —A  -  4  (»  +  -  j  +  12. 


/ 
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25.  If  a  number  contadn  n  digits,  its  square  root  'contains 
i  {2n  + 1 -(- 1)"}  digits.  I 

26.  Shew  that  the  following  expression  is  an  exact  flquare : 


J 


XVIII.     THEORY  OF  INDICES.  U  ""^ 

258.  We  have  defined  a",  where  m  is  a  positive  integer,  as 

the  product  of  m  factors  each  equal  to  a,  and  we  have  shewn  that 

oT  1 

oT  -^0,*  =  a"*",  and  that  —  =  a""^  or  -jujj  according  as  m  is  greater 

or  less  than  n.  Hitherto  then  an  exponent  has  always  been  a 
positive  integer ;  it  is  however  found  convenient  to  use  exponents 
^which  are  not  positive  integers,  and  we  shall  now  explain  the 
meaning  of  such  exponents. 

259.  As  fractional  indices  and  negative  indices  have  not  yet 
l>een  defined,  we  are  at  liberty  to  give  what  definitions  we  please 
to  them ;  and  it  is  found  convenient  to  give  such  definitions  to 
tliem  as  will  make  the  important  relation  a"  x  a"  =  a*""**"  always 
trTie,  whatever  m  amd  n  rnay  he. 

For  example ;  required  the  meaning  of  a-. 

By  supposition  we  are  to  have  a^  ^a^  =  a^  =  a.  Thus  a'  must 
be  such  a  number  that  if  it  be  multiplied  by  itself  the  result  is  a ; 
and  the  sqitare  root  of  a  is  by  definition  such  a  number ;  therefore 

a»  must  be  equivalent  to  the  square  root  of  a,  that  is,  a'  =  ^a. 

Again ;  required  the  meaning  of  aK  ^ 

By  supposition  we  are  to  have  a*  x  a*  x  a*  =  a*"*"*"^*  =  a'  =  a. 

Hence,  as  before,  a*  must  be  equivalent  to  the  cube  root  of  a, 
that  is  a*=jya. 
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Aga.iTi ;  required  the  meaning  of  a*. 
By  supposition,  a*  xa*  xcfi  xa*  =  a* ; 
therefore  a*  =  ^a\ 

These  examples  would  enable  the  student  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  any  fractional  exponent ;  but  we  will  give  the  defini- 
tion in  general  symbols  in  the  next  two  Articles. 

260.  Required  the  meaning  of  a*  where  n  is  cmy  positive  whole 
number. 

By  supposition, 

i         -  -  .  ^     .  l+A  +  *  +  ...tontanM  , 

a*'  X  a*  X  a"  X  ...  to  w  factors  =  a"**  zi^a  =ay 

■  1 
there^re  a*  must  be  equivalent  to  the  n^  root  of  a, 

that  is,  a»  =  H^ct. 

261.  Required  the  m^ecming  of  a«  where  m  amd  n  ore  cmy  posi- 
tive whole  numbers. 

By  supposition, 

a*  X  a*  X  a*  X  ...  to  n  faetors  =  a*    *    *  =  a   ; 

therefore  a*  must  be  equivalent  to  the  t^  root  of  a", 

that  is,  a*  =  ;^ar. 

Hence  a»  means  the  n^  root  of  the  m^  power  of  a  j  that  is, 
in  a  fractional  index  the  numerator  denotes  a  power  and  the 
denominator  a  root. 

262.  We  have  thus  assigned  a  meaning  to  any  positive  index, 
whether  whole  or  fractional;  it  remains  to  assign  a  meaning  to 
negative  indices. 

For  example,  required  the  meaning  of  a"'. 

By  supposition,      a*  x  a"'  =  cf"'  —  a^^ay 

therefore  o~*  =  —,  =  -= . 

a      a 

We  will  now  give  the  definition  in  general  symbols^ 
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263,  Required  the  mecming  of  a'" ;  tohere  n  is  any  positive 
number  whole  or  fractional. 

By  supposition,  whatever  m  may  be,  we  are  to  have 

a*  X  a""  =  a""". 

Now  we  may  suppose  m  positive  and  greater  than  w,  and  then, 
by  what  has  gone  before,  we  have 

a"*""  xa'*=a'^;        and  therefore    a*""  =  — =■ . 

a 

Therefore  a"  x  a~*  =  —-:  i 

a 

1 

therefore  a""  =  — . 

a" 

In  order  to  express  this  in  words  we  will  define  the  word 
reciprocal.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  another 
when  the  product  of  the  two  is  equal  to  unity ;  thus,  for  example, 

ss  is  the  reciprocal  of  - . 

Hence  a~"  is  the  reciprocal  of  a* ;  or  we  may  put  this  result 
symbolically  in  any  of  the  following  ways, 

a"**  =  — ,         a"  =  -— I,         a'xa^'sl. 
a  a 

264.  It  will  follow  from  the  meaning  which  has  been  given 
to  a  negative  index  that  a'^-i-a*  =  a"*"*  when  m  is  less  than  w,  as 
-well  as  when  m  is  greater  than  n.  For  suppose  m  less  than  n ; 
-we  have 

a'^-^a"  =  --  =  -si:=  =  a"^"""*^  =  a"*"", 
a"     a 

Suppose  m  =  n;  then  a^-j-a"  is  obviously  =  1 ;  and  (f*=^a^. 
The  last  symbol  has  not  hitherto  received  a  meaning,  so  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  give  it  the  meaning  which  naturally  presents 
itself;  hence  we  may  say  that  a^=\. 
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265.    Hius,  for  example,  according  to  these  definitions, 

a'=>",        a*=V«",        a^=Ja*  =  a\ 
1  .41        1  .4      1  _  1 


a    =^,        a'=-i  =  -T:,       «"'=— =  75- 


a" 


Thus  it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  ahsoliUely  necessary  to  intro- 
duce fractional  and  negative  exponents  into  Algebra,  since  they 
merely  supply  us  with  a  new  notation  for  quantities  which  we  had 
already  the  means  of  representing.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  con- 
venient notation,  which  the  student  will  learn  to  appreciate  ajs  he 
proceeds. 

The  notation  which  we  have  explained  will  now  be  used  in 
establishing  some  propositions  relating  to  roots  and  powers. 

266.  To  shew  that  a"  x  6"  =  (^oftV . 

1       1 

Let  a"  X  6"  =  a;  therefore 

5"  =  /a"  X  5-y  =  (otX  X  (irXy   (by  Art.  41),  =axb. 

Thus  af*  =  ah,  therefore  x  =  (a6  )" ,  which  was  to  be  proved. 
In  the  same  manner  we  can  prove  that 

267.  As  an  example  of  the  preceding  proposition  we  have 
JaXfJb=:fJ{ah),  Now,  as  we  have  seen  in  Art.  236,  a  square 
root  admits  of  a  double  sign ;  hence  strictly  speaking  oiu*  result 
should  be  stated  thus  :  the  product  of  one  of  the  square  roots  of 
a  into  one  of  the  square  roots  of  5  is  equal  to  one  of  the  square 
roots  of  ah,  A  similar  remark  applies  to  other  propositions  of  the 
present  Chapter.  In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  the  matter 
here  noticed  is  discussed  in  more  detail :  see  Theory  of  Eqv/ituynSy 
Chapter  xi. 
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268.     Hence  o»  x  6*  x  cj*  =  TaftV  x  c*  =  (obey. 

And  by  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  prove  that 

-      -      -  -      /  \- 

arxb^xcTx xA;*  =  \abc.»..kr. 

Suppose  now  that  there  are  m  of  these  quantities  a,b,e,...  hy 
and  that  each  of  them  is  equal  to  a ;  then  we  obtain 


But  (dr\*  is,  by  Arts.  260,  261,  a";  thus 

(ivm         m 


Hence  comparing  this  with  Arb.  261  we  see  that  the  n^  root 
of  the  m^  power  of  a  is  equivalent  to  the  m***  power  of  the  w"*  root 

of  €V. 


269.     To  shew  that 


a**r;   therefore  aj*  =  a**;  therefore  af^=a;  there- 
fore  a;  =  a*"*.     Thus  ( a"»  j»  =  «««,  which  was  to  be  proved. 


270.     To  shew  that  a*  =  a"". 


m 


Let  «=«*  ;  therefore  «"  =  «'";  therefore  »**  =  «*';  therefore 

WP  fll»  fl^ 

as  =  a"^.     Thus  a*  =  a"**,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

271.  The  student  may  infer  from  what  we  have  said  in 
Art.  265,  that  the  propositions  just  established  may  also  bo 
established  toUhatit  tuing  frtictional  exponents.  Take  for  example 
tliat  in  Art.  266 ;  here  we  have  to  shew  that 


154 
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Proceed  as  before ;  let  a;  =  ^a  x  ^6 ;  therefore 
x'^^i^fax  ;;/6)"  =  (»•  x  (^5)",  (bj  Art.  41),  =  a  x  6. 
Thus  a"  =  a5,  therefore  a: =^(a5),  which  was  to  be  proved. 

272.  We  have  been  led  to  the  definitions  of  Arts.  260... 265 
as  consequences  of  considering  the  relations  a*  x  a"  =  «"•*"  and 
(a")"  =  a*"  to  be  universally  true,  whatever  m  and  n  may  be ;  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  shew  conversely  that  if  we  adopt  these  defi- 
nitions the  relations  a"  x  a"  =  a"*"*""  and  (a")"  =  oT*  are  universall j 
true,  whatever  m  and  n  may  be. 

273.  To  shew  that  d'xa'^a*  '. 

a^xa'^c^xa^,  by  Art  270, 

=  [ary  X  {ary,  by  definition, 

=  \ar  X  a^V,  by  Art  266, 


(■ 


=  ia' 


rP+r 


>'- 


l+r 


=  a 


=  a 


^7 


274.  In  the  same  way  we  can  shew  that 

275.  Thus  the  relation  a"  x  a"  =  a"*"  is  shewn  to  be  true 
when  m  and  n  are  positive  fractions,  so  that  it  is  true  when  m 
and  n  are  any  positive  quantities.  It  remains  to  shew  that  it  is 
also  true  when  either  of  them  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  when 
both  are  negative  quantities. 

(1)     Suppose  on6  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  say  n ;  let 

w  =  — y. 

Then  a"  x  a- =  a*  x  a""  =  a"  x -^  =  ^  =  a"— ',  (by  Art.  S 7 4), 


=  a 


m4-» 
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(2)     Suppose  both  to  be  negative  quantities ;  let 

m  =  '-fji,  and  w  =  — v. 
Then 


a^     a*'     a^xa''     a**^' 


=  «-'*-''  =  »-+", 


276.     Similarly  oTxa^xa^t*  a"***  xaF=z  a"^^ ;  and  so  on. 

Thus  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  r  quantities  w,  w,  p,  ...,  and 
that  each  of  the  others  is  equal  to  m,  we  obtain 

'whatever  w  may  be. 


277.     To  shew  that 


Ta*  V  =««•. 


a«  ]• ;  therefore  af^la^j  =  a«,  by  Art,  276  ;  there- 


pr 


fore  a^ssa***;  therefore  aj=  a«*,  which  was  to  be  proved, 

278.     To  shew  that  (a*)*  =  a"**  universally. 

By  the  preceding  Article  this  is  true  when  m  and  n  are  any 
positive  quantities ;  it  remains  to  shew  that  it  is  true  when  either 
of  them  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  when  both  are  negative 
quantities. 

(1)  Suppose  91  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  let  it  =  —  v. 
Then        (a-)- = (a-)"'  =  ^^  =  i^ = «— '  =  a~. 

(2)  Suppose  m  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  let  it  =  —  /a. 
Then        (a-)-  =  («-")"  =  Q"  =  "Js = «"""  =  <*"- 

(3)  Suppose  both  m  and  n  to  be  negative  quantities ;  let 

»*  =  — fiand  w  =  — V. 

Then        («-)•=(«-")-' =  ^,  =  ^  =  a^  =  «~. 
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4.14 


\1.     Simplify  (x'xx'^)^. 

2.  Find  the  product  of  a\  a"%  a"*,  and  a"^. 

3.  Find  the  product  of  0)*    ^)*  and  (^^\ 

« 

4.  Simplify  the  product  of 

a\  a'i  ija\  a",  tJaS\  and  {oT^. 

5.  Simplify  ^rl^/?//    -^ir-VV. 

6.  Multiply  a*  +  6*  +  a-*^^  by  oft-*  -  a*  +  6*. 

7.  Multiply  03*  -  xy^  +  a;*y  -  y'  by  x^^  x^i/^+  y, 

8.  Multiply  a'^-^o^  +  a* - a'+  a*- a  +  a* -  1  by  a*  +  1. 

9.  Multiply  a'  -  a*  +  1  -«-*  +  a"*  by  a*  + 1  +  a"* 

10.  Multiply  -  3a-*  +  2a-*6-»  by  -  2a"»-  Sa'^ft. 

11.  Divide  »*  —  a^' +  aj^y  —  y*  by  a^—y^. 

12.  Divide  a*  +  aV  +  a^  by  as^  +  g^c^  +  a^. 

13.  Divide  a»  —  a"»   by  a^  —a"". 

14.  Divide  2aj V' -  5«V""' +  7a; V  -  ^«*  +  2icy 

hy  *"y"*-ajV*  +  iey~\ 

15.  Divide  a*  -  a'ft  +  a6*  -  ?a*6"  +  6*  by  a*-o6*  +  a*6-.6* 

ic      a-      Tis_  a' "  cKxr  +  arx  —  or 

16.  Simplify  -^ J J J . 

a*  -  a"a;*  +  3a*a;  -  3aaj*  +  aV  -  a;*  ' 
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17.  Extract  the  square  root  of  —  +  -7-  +  -^ — i—  • 

18.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

.  4a  -  12a*  6*  +  96^  +  16a*c*  -  246*0*  +  16c*. 

19.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

256a;*  -  512aj  +  640a;*  -  512a;*  +  304  -  128a;-*  +  40a?-*  -  8x"  +  a;-^   r.    , 


K      ^ 


20.     If  a*  =  5*,  shew  that  (t )*=»'"  ;  and  if  a  =  26,   shew 
that  6^2. 


XIX.     SURDS. 

279.  When  a  root  of  an  Algebraical  quantity  which  is  re- 
quired,  cannot  be  exactly  obtained,  it  is  called  an  irrational  or 

9urd  quantity.  Thus  l/a*  or  a*  is  called  a  surd.  But  i/a^  or  a^, 
though  apparently  in  a  surd  form,  can  be  expressed  by  a\  and  so 
is  not  called  a  surd. 

The  rules  for  operations  with  surds  follow  from  the  proposi- 
tions established  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  as  will  now  be  seen. 

280.  A  rational  quantity  may  he  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
given  vwrd^  hy  raising  it  to  the  power  whose  root  the  stird  expresses, 
and  affixing  the  radical  sign, 

n 

Thus  a  =  Ja'  =  i/a%  &c.  j  and  a  +  x  =  (a  +  a;)*.  In  the  same 
maimer  the  form  of  any  surd  may  be  altered ;  thus 

(a  +  «)'  =  (a  +  a;)^  =  (a  +a;)* 


The  quantities  are  here  raised  to  certain  powers,  and  the  roots  of 
those  powers  are  again  taken,  so  that  the  values  of  the  quantities 
are  not  changed. 


\ 

1 
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28 1»  The  coefficient  of  a  surd  may  be  introduced  trnder  the 
radical  sign,  by  first  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  the  su/rd  and  then 
midtiplying  according  to  Art,  271. 

For  example, 

a^x  =  ^a'  X  7*  =  Jia'x)  ;      ay^  =  (a'y^*  ; 
x^{2a-'x)=:  ^(20x^^0^) ;      a  x  (a  -  »)*  =  {a"  (a  -  «)»}* ; 
4V2  =  V(16x2)  =  V32., 

282.  Canverselyy  any  quality  may  be  made  the  coefflcieni  of 
a  surd,  if  every  pa/rt  under  the  sign  be  divided  by  the  qu>antity 
raised  to  the  power  whose  root  the  sign  caresses. 

Thus    /y/(a*  —  ax)  =  a'  x  ^(a  -  x) ;    J  (a*  —  a^x)  =  a  J  (a — x)  ; 

(a'-a;')»  =  a«  x(l-?r)»;      J60  ==  J{i  x  15)  ==  2  JU  ; 

/I       1\L1A      b'\i    Ifx^      \i_{oi^-b')i 
\b'     of)  ~b\      x'J  ~x\b'      )  "      xb      ' 

283.  When  surds  have  the  sa/me  irrational  part,  their  suan  (fr 
difference  is  found  by  affixing  to  tJiat  irrational  part  the  sum  or 
difference  of  their  coefficients. 

Thus  ajx^bjx  =  (a^ b)  Jx ; 

V300±5V3  =  10V3±5^3  =  15^3  or  5^3; 
J(Za'b)  +  J{^x%)  =  a  7(36)  +  x  ^(36)  =  {a+x)  ^{3b). 

284.  If  two  surds  have  the  sa/me  index,  their  product  is  found 
by  taking  the  product  of  the  quantities  under  the  signs  and  retain- 
ing the  common  index. 

11  1 

Thus    a-  X  6"  =  (ab)',  (Art.  266) ;      72x^3  =  ^6; 

{a  +  b)K{a^b)^  =  {a'-V)K 

285.  If  the  surds  have  coefficients,  the  product  of  these  coeffl^ 
dents  must  be  prefaced. 

Thus  ajxxb^y  =  abj{xy);     3  78x5^2  =  15716=60, 
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286.  Ifih^  indices  of  two  sv/rds  have  a  common  denominatoTy 
let  the  quantitiea  he  raised  to  the  powers  expressed  hy  thei/r  respective  ' 
numeraiorSj  cmd  their  prodtict  may  he  found  as  before. 

Thus  2*  X  3*« 8*  X  3*  =  (24)*; 

(a  +  aj)*x(a-aj)*=  {(a +  «)(«-«)"}*. 

287.  If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominaioTy  tJiey  may 
he  tramsform^  to  others  of  the  same  valtie  with  a  common  deno- 
minatory  and  their  prodv^t  found  as  in  Art.  286. 

Thus   {a'-a^*  x  («-«)*  =  (a"-a^*  x  (a  -  a;)*  =  {(»•  -  jc")  (a  -  «)•}*  ; 

2*  X  3*  =  2*  X  3*  =  8*  X  9*  =  (72)*. 

288.  If  two  surds  have  the  sa/me  rational  qtiantity  under  the 
radical  signs,  iheii/r  product  is  found  hy  making  the  sum  of  the 
indices  the  index  of  that  quantity. 

Thus  a''xa'^  =  a»   "•,  (Art.  273)  ; 

V2x»/2  =  2*x2*  =  2*'"*  =  2i 

289.  If  the  indices  of  two  surds  have  a  common  denominator, 
the  quotient  of  one  surd  divided  hy  the  other  is  ohtamed  hy  raising 
them  respectively  to  the  powers  eocpressed  hy  the  numerators  of  their 
indices,  and  extracting  that  root  of  the  quotient  which  is  expressed 
hy  the  commxm  denominator, 

Thu^        ?:=(S)MAA2e6);|.(^):; 

290.  If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominator,  reduce 
them  to  others  of  the  same  value  with  a  common  denominator,  and 
jproceed  as  before. 

Thus  (a*  -  xf^ia*  -  a?)*  =  (a*  -  «0*^  («'  -  a?)*  =  {S^}* 
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291.     If  tJie  surds  have  Uie  same  rational  qucmtUy  under  Ae 

radical  signs^  their  quotient  is  obtained  by  making  the  difference  of 

the  indices  the  index  of  that  quantity ^ 

11        11 
Thus,  a-'-^a"  -a"*"",   (Art.  274); 


y  V2-5-  ^3  =  2*-^2*  =  2*"*  =  2*. 


(, 


1  \  <  VV  292.     It  is  sometimes  useful  to  put  a  firaction  wliich  has  a 
'       simple  surd  in  its  denominator  into  another  form,  by  multiplying 

both  numerator  and  denominator  by  a  factor  which  will  render  the 

denominator  rational.     Thus,  for  example, 

2    ^     2^3        2J3 
J3     J3xJ3        3    • 

If  we  wish   to  calculate  numerically  the  approximate  rakie  of 

2 
—5  it  will    be  found*  less  laborious  to  use  the  equivalent  form 

^.     Similarly,  ^  =^ 

I     293.     It  is  also  easy  to  rationalise  the  denominator  of  a  &ao- 
'  [  t  *^tion  when  that  denominator  consists  of  two  quadratic  surds. 

For  g        ^        cu{Jb::f^Jc)        ^aUb^Jc) 

Jb^^c     (Jb^Jc){Jb^Jc)  b-c 

So  also    — g— -       <^(J>^J<^)       _0'{^^s/c) 
b^Jc'-(b^Jc){b^Jc)^     b'^c     • 

Simiho-lv  ^  +  ^/g_(3  +  ^/5)(3^^^/g)   ,  U  + 6^5      7^- 3 ^5 
^  3-V5     (3-^/5)(3fv^6)""     9-5  2        ' 

294.  By  two  operations  we  may  rationalise  the  denominator 
of  a  fraction  when  that  denominator  consists  of  three  quadratic 
surds.  For  suppose  the  denominator  to  be  Ja  +  Jb  +  Jc;  first 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  Ja  +  Jb  —  Jcj  thus 
the  denominator  becomes  a  +  5  —  c  +  2  J  (ah) ;  then  multiply 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  a  +  b-c—2  J{ah),  and  we 
obtain  a  rational  denominator,  namely  (a  +  6  —  c)*  —  4a5,  that  is, 
a*  +  6'  +  c*-  2ab  -  2bc  -  2ca. 


p/^£ 
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95.    A  factor  may  hefownd  which  will  rationalise  any  binomial. 

1       1  1  1 

(1)  Suppose  the  binomial  aF  +  b^.     Put  aj  =  a'',  y  =  b^;    let 

n  be  the  least  common  multiple  of  p  and  q ;  then  jc*  and  y"  are 
both  rational     Now 

{x  +  y)  («"-'  -  a;"-'y  +  x'^'Y  -  ...  *  /"»)  =  aj"  *  y% 

where  the  upper  or  lower  sign  must  be  taken  according  as  w  is  odd 
or  even.     Thus 

is  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  x  +  y, 

1        1 

(2)  Suppose  the  binomial  a**  —  6* .     Take  x,  y,  and  n  as  be- 
fore.    Now 

(a; - 2^) (a;"~^  +  a;"~*y  +  a:*"y  + +3/""^)  -x''-y\ 

Thus  «•-*  +  af-hj  +  »"-»/+ +  2/"-'' 

is  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  x-y. 

Take,  for  example,  o*  +  6* ;  here  n=  6,     Tlius  we  have  as  a 
rationalising  factor 

a;*  -  rc^y  +  x^y'  -  x'y^  +  a:y*  ~  y^, 

B  4,1  89  9,8  1,4  ,» 

that  IS,  a'  -  a^ 6^  +  a'^' 6 -  -  a' 6*  +  a^  6^'  -  6-, 

that  is,  a^-a*6*  +  a^6^-ai  +  a^6^-6'. 

The  rational  product  is  x^  —  y^,  that  is,  a^  —  6^,  tliat  is,  a'  -  6*. 

296.     TA«  square  root  of  a  rational  quantity  cannot  be  partly 
rational  and  partly  a  quadratic  surd. 

If  possible  let  ,Jn  =  o  +  Jm  ;   then  by  squaring  these  equal 
quantities  we  have  n=  a'  +  2a  Jm  +  m ;  thus  2a  Jm  —  n  —  c^—m^ 

and    a/^  = s >  ^  rational  quantity,  which  is  contraiy  to 

JLa 

the  supposition.     See  Art.  242, 

T.  A.  11 
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297.  If  two  quadratic  awrds  cannot  he  reduced  to  otiiers  wliick 
have  the  same  irrational  part,  their  product  is  irrational. 

Let  ^x  and  Jy  be  the  two  quadratic  {surds,  and  if  possible 
let  ^{xy)  =  rx,  where  r  is  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction.  Then 
.a3y  =  rV,  and  y  =  r^x,  therefore  Jy  =  r  ^x,  that  is,  ^y  and  Jx 
may  be  so  reduced  as  to  have  the  same  irrational  part,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition. 

298.  One  quadratic  surd  cannot  he  made  up  of  two  otJiers 
which  Imve  not  the  same  irrational  part. 

If  possible  let  Jx^Jm-^Jn]  then,  by  squaring,  we  have 
x  =  m-hn  +  2  J(mn)y  and  J{mn)  =  ^ (a; -- w?— w)^  a  rational  quan- 
tity, which  is  absurd.     See  Art.  2^2, 

299.  In  any  equation  x  +  ,yy  =  a  +  ^  which  involves  rational 
quantities  and  quadratic  surds,  tJie  rational  parts  on  each  side  are 
equal,  and  also  the  irrational  parts. 

For  if  ic  be  not  equal  to  a,  suppose  x  =  a  +  m;  then 

so  that  m  +  Jy  =  Jh ;  thus  Jh  is  partly  rational  and  partly  a 
quadratic  surd,  which  is  impossible  by  Art.  296.  Therefore  05  =  0, 
and  consequently  ^y  =  Jh. 

300.  li  J{a^Jh)^x  +  ^y,  then  ^(a  -  ^5)  =  ar  -  ^y. 
For  since  J  {a  +  fjh)  =  a?  +  Jy,  we  have  by  squaring 

a  +  76  =  oj"  +  2a:  ^y  +  y ; 

therefore         a  =  aj*  +  y,  and    Jh-2x^y,  (Art.  299). 

Hence  a- ^h  =  a^-2x  Jy  +  y, 

and  J{a  -  fjb)  =  x  -  Jy. 

Similarly  we  may  shew  that  if 

J{a  +  ^h)  =  Jx -i- Jy, 

tlien  J  (a  -  ^h)  =  ^x-  Jy. 
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301.  The  square  root  of  a  hinomialy  one  of  whose  terms  is  a 
quadratic  surd  amd  the  other  rational^  may  sometimes  he  expressed 
hy  a  Hnomialf  one  or  each  of  whose  terms  is  a  quadratic  sv/rd. 

Let  a+  fjhh^  the  giyen  binomial,  and  suppose 

By  Art.  300,  J{a  -  ^h)  ^Jx-  Jy. 

By  multiplication,         ^{a*  —  5)  =  a;  —  y. 

By  squaring  both  sides  of  the  first  equation, 

flu-  V^  =  «  +  ^*J(^y)  +  y ; 

therefore  a  =  x  +  y. 

Hence,  by  addition  and  subtraction, 

therefore        a;  =  ^  {a  +  J  {a*  -  ft)},         y  =  H^  -  V(^*  "^  ^)}- 

Thus  X  and  y  are  known,  and  therefore  ^{a  +  ^h),  which  is 
Jx  +  ^y. 

Also  7(a  -  ^Jh)  is  known,  for  it  is  ^x-  Jy. 

302.  For  example,  find  the  square  root  of  3  +  2  J2. 
Here     a=3,  Jh  =  2J2,  a"-&  =  9-8=l; 

therefore        aj  =  i(3  +  l)  =  2,         2/=i(3-l)  =  l. 
Thus  V(3  +  2  J'2)^J2+J1  =  J2  + 1. 

303.  Again ;  find  the  square  root  of  7  -  2;yi0. 

Instead  of  using  the  result  of  Art.  301  we  may  go  through  the 
whole  operation  as  follows  : 

Suppose  V  (7  -  2^10)  =^x-  ^y; 

then,  by  squaring,  7\- 2  ^10  =  x-2»J{xy)  +  y ; 

hence  gs-¥y  =  7 (1), 

11—2 
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and  2J{xy)  =  2JlO; 

therefore  {x  +  y)*  -  4i«y  =  49  -  (3^1 0)*, 

that  is,  (a;  -  y)'  =  49  -  40  =  9, 

and  aj-y  =  3    (2); 

therefore,  from  (1)  and  (2),  x  =  5,  and  y  =  2. 

Thus  V(7-V10)  =  V5-V2. 

304.  It  appears  from  Art.  301  that 

hence,  unless  a*  —  6  be  a  perfect  square,  the  values  of  Jx  and  Jy 
will  be  complex  surds,  and  the  expression  ^^35+  ^y  will  not  be  so 
simple  as  ^{a  +  /Jh)  itself. 

I 

305.  A  binomial  surd  of  the  form  ^{a^c)  +  Jb  may  be  written    ' 
thus,  kJ^  [^  "^  J.  /  ~) '     ^  ihen  a'  —  be  a  perfect  square,  the  square 

root  of  a  +  /  -  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  Jx  +  ^y  ;  and 
therefore  the  square  root  of  fj{a^c)  +  Jb  will  be  !^c  (Jx  +  Jy), 

306.  Eor  example,  find  the  square  root  of  ^32  +  ^30, 

Here  J32  +  ^30  =  ^2  (4  +  ^15) ; 

thus  ^(^32  +  J30)  =  4/2  X  V(4  +  V15)  i 

and  it  may  be  shewn  that 

Jlence  7(^32+  730)  =  ^2 (^ |  +  ^ |)  ^i^US^ ^S). 
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307.  Sometimes  we  may  extract  the  square  root  of  a  quantity 
of  the  fonn  a  +  Jb  +  Jc  +  Jd  by  assuming 

then    a  +  Jb+Jc  +  Jd=^x  +  y  +  z  +  2J{xj/)  +  2J{i/z)  +  2 J{zx) ; 

>ve  may  then  put 

2  J{^)  =  Jh,         2  ^iyz)  =  Jc,         2  J{zx)  =  Jd, 

and  if  Hie  values  of  x,  y,  and  z,  found  from  these,  also  satisfy 
x  +  9/  +  z  =  a,  we  shall  have  the  required  square  root. 

308.  For  example,  find  the  square  root  of 

8  +  272  +  275+2^10. 

Assume    7(8  +  2J2  +  2jD  +  2flO)=Jx  +  Ji/  +  fz;  then 

8  +  2V2+2  75  +  27l0  =  a;  +  2/  +  ;5  +  2  J{xy)  +  2  7(yc)  +  2  ^{zx). 

Put     2J{xi/)  =  2j2,         2J{yz):=2Jo,         2^{zx)  =  2J\0 -, 
hence,  by  multiplication,   ^{xy)  x  J{yz)  =  7IO, 
and  7(^^)  =  V^O, 

therefore,  by  division,  y  =  1  ; 

hence  x  =  2,  and  z  =  5. 

These  values  satisfy  the  equation  x+y  +  z  =  S. 

Tlius  the  required  square  root  is  J2  +  JI  +  7^, 
that  is,  1  +  72  +  75. 

309.  If  7(a  +  Jb)  =  x  +  7y,   then  ^{a -^b)=x-  Jy. 
For  suppose  ^(a  +  Jb)  =  x  +  Jy ; 

then,  by  cubing,  a  +  Jb  =  x^  +  3a;'  ^y  +  SiC^^  +  ?/  Jl/l 

therefore         a  =  a^  +  Sxy,  Jb  =  3x^  Jy  +  y  Jy,        (Art.  299); 

hence  a-  Jb  =  x^ -  3aj*  72^  +  3a;y -  jr  7y> 

and         ,  ij{0"-  Jb)  =  x-  Jy. 
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310.  The  cvLe  root  of  a  binomial  a^  Jh  may  he  sometimes 
found. 

Assume  tj{a  +  Jh)  =  aj  +  Jy^ 

then  I]  {a  -  Jb)  =  aj  -  Jy. 

By  multiplication,      J/(a"  -b)  =  x*  —  y. 

Suppose  now  that  a*  —  6  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  denote  it  by  c', 
thus  c  =  x'-'y; 

and,  as  in  Art.  309,  o  =  fc'  +  3xy. 

Substitute  the  value  of  y ; 
thus  o  =  a'  +  3aj  (x*  -  c) ; 

therefore  4a;'  —  3ca;  =  a. 

From  this  equation  x  must  be  found  by  trial,  and  then  y  is ' 
known  from  the  equation  y  =  x*  —  c. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  method  is  inapplicable  unless  a*-b 
be  a  perfect  cube ;  and  then  it  is  imperfect  since  it  leads  to  an 
equation  which  we  have  not  at  present  any  method  of  solving 
except  by  trial.  The  proposition,  however,  is  of  no  practical 
importance. 

311.  For  example,  find  the  cube  root  of  10  +  ^108. 

Assume  ^/(lO  +  ^108)  =  aj  +  Jy,  then  »/(10  -  ^^1 08)  =  a:  -  Jy. 

By  multiplication,  J/(100  -  108)  =x*  —  y,  that  is,  -  2  =  a:* — y. 
Also  10  =  a;'  +  3a;?/=a;''  +  3a;(a^  +  2);  therefore  4ar*  +  6aj  =  W. 

"We  see  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  byaj=l;  hence  y  =  3, 
and  the  required  cube  root  is  1  +  ^^3. 

Again ;  find  the  cube  root  of  18  ^3  + 14  ^5. 
18V3+14^5  =  3V3(6  +  ^y|). 

The  cube  root  of  3  ^3  is  ^3 ;  and  the  cube  root  of  6  +  —  ^  /-  ^ 

3  \^  3 

can  be  found      For  here  a*-6  =  36--^-  x -  =  -—-;    so   that 

2 
c  =  -  o  .   Hence  we  have  the  equation  4a;' +  2a;  =  6,  which  we  see  is 
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satisfied  by  aj=  1.   Thus  the  required  cube  root  is  ^3  [  1  +      /  o  ]  > 
that  is  ^3  +  J 5, 

312.  We  will  now  solve  an  equation  involving  surds  which 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  examples  :  the  equation  resembles 
those  already  solved  in  the  circumstann^e  thab  we  obtain  only  a 
single  value  of  the  unknown  quantity^ 

Solve  J{x  +  2)  +  ^(o;  - 14)  =  8. 

By  transposition,  J{x  +  2)  =  8  -  J{x  - 14)  ; 

square  both  sides,  a5  +  2  =  64  - 16  ^(x  -  14)  +  a:  - 14  ; 

transpose,  16  J{x  - 14)  =  48  ; 

divide  by  16,  J{x-U)  =  Z;. 

square  both  sides,  as  - 14  =  9  ; 

therefore  ^  =  23. 


1. 


fo/ifnv  whifth  -will  rationalise  a^  —  &jL  >W?^a  \T2 


2.  Find  a  factor  whicn  will  ra^halise  ,^2  -  ^3.^ 

^  3.  Find  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  ^3  +  ^5. 

{    4.  Given  J3  =  1-7320508,  find  the  value  of -^ . 

,  ^,  _  ,,   ,  (3  +  V3)  (3  +  V5)  ( V5  -  2)  _  1    . 

5.  Shew  that  {5~- J5){\+ JZ) 5  ^■^^• 

6-  Shew  that  ^^^  ^  ^^Q  ^^J^Q  -  V5  -  V80  =  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^)- 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

9--24     /?  +  34-24     A+9?. 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  (a  +  6)'  -  4  (a  -  h)  J  {ah). 
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Extract  the  square  root  of  the  expressions  in  tlie  following 
examples  from  9  to  18  inclusive : 

"    9.     4  +  2^/3.  MO.     7-4^3. 

Ml.     7  +  2^10.  ^12.     18  +  8^5. 

>13.     75-12^21.  '14.     16  +  5^7. 

15.     ab  +  c*+  V{(«*  -  «•)  (^  -  O/-         1 6.     ^/27  +  V15. 

17.^-94-6  73.  18.     l  +  (l-cr*- 

1 D.     Find  the  value  of 

1 4-  a;                  1-x  -  v/3 

^ rn r+-^i 77% ^  when  a;  =  \-. 

20.     Find  the  value  of 

I  +x  I  ^  X  ,  * /3 

-f  :; — — 7T, ;  when  x  = 


l+7(l  +  a:)      l-V(l-«^)  2 

jjl,     Extract  the  square  ix)ot  of  G  +  2^2  4-  2^3  4-  2^6. ^^^^"^1 
22^^Exti-act  the  square  root  of  5  4-  ^10-^6  -  J15,  '  ^  Vr  ^(/^ 

1 23^-^  Extract  the  square  root  of  ,       

15-2  V3-2  ^15  4-  6  V2-2  ^0+^2  ^5-2^30, 
/  l,-a4r-^:pxtract  the  cube  root  of  7  4-  5  ^2.     ^V^ 

25.     Extract  the  cube  root  of  1 6  4-  8  ^5.    A  "V-  v^ 
-.    20.     Extract  the  cube  root  of  9  ^3  -  11  ^2.    ^  ""  "^ 
27.     Extract  the  cube  root  of  21  ^6  -  23  ^5.  v/T-  ^ 


28.  Shew  that  ^'(^5  4- 2)- ^(^5-2)  =  1. 

29.  Solve  the  equation  ^(a;  4- 11)  —  Jx  =  1.     „   ' 

30.  Solve  the  equation  ^/(3aj  4- 4)  4- 7(3a;  -  5)  =  9.    "^ 
31-,  Solve  the  equation  aj(b  —  x)=h  J  (a  —  x)» 

32.  Solve  the  equation  ,J{x+  a)  4-  J{x  +  6)=  ^c. 
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XX.     QUADKATIC  EQUATIONS. 

313.  When  an  equation  contains  only  the  square  of  the 
unknown  quantity  the  value  of  this  square  can  be  found  by  the 
miles  for  solving  a  simple  equation  ;  then  by  extracting  the  square 
root  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  found.  For  example, 
suppose 

by  transposition,  423;"  =  168  ; 

by  division,  a;*  =  4  ; 

therefore  x  =  ^4  =  J*  2. 

The  double  sign  is  used  because  the  square  root  of  a  quantity 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative*     (Art,  231.) 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  from  a*  =  4  we  ought  to  infer, 
not  that  a;  =  sfc  2,  but  that  dt  aj  =  =*»  2.  It  will  however  be  found 
that  the  second  form  is  really  coincident  with  the  first.  For 
de  a;  =  sk  2  gives  either  +  a:  =  +  2,  or  +  a;  =  —  2,  or  —  »  =  +  2,  or 
—  flc  =  —  2  j  that  is,  on  the  whole,  either  a:  =  2,  or  a;  =  —  2.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  when  we  extract  the  square  root  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  an  equation  it  is  suflicient  to  put  the  double  sign  before 
the  square  root  of  one  of  the  members. 

314.  Quadratic  equations  which  contain  only  the  square  of 
the  unknown  quantity  are  called  jpure  quadratics.  Quadratic 
equations  which  contain  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
iis  well  as  the  square  are  called  a<ifected  quadratics.  "We  proceed 
now  to  the  solution  of  the  latter, 

315.  We  shall  first  shew  that  every  quadratic  equation  may 
be  reduced  to  the  form  x*  +px  =  q,  where  p  and  q  are  positive  or 
negative.  For  we  can  reduce  any  quadratic  equation  to  this  form 
T>y  the  following  steps  :  bring  the  terms  which  contain  the  unknown 
quantity  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  known 
quantities  to  the  right-hand  side ;  if  the  coefficient  of  a;*  be  nega- 
tive, change  the  sign  of  every  term  of  the  equation ;  then  divide 
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every  term  by  the  coefficient  of  a*.     Tbus  we  may  represent  any 
quadratic  equation  by 

To  solve  this  equation  w^  add  jP'  ^  ^o^  sides  j  thus 

The  left-hand  member  is  now  ^  complete  square;  extract  the  square 
root  of  each  member ;  thus^ 

transpose  the  term  ^ ,  and  we  obtain 

316.  For  example,  suppose 

-3a;*+ 36a;- 105  =  0; 

transpose,  -  3jb"  +  36aj  =  105 ; 

change  the  sigjis,  3aj'  -  36a;  =  -  105  ; 

divide  by  3,  a;*-12a;=-35; 

add  to  both  sides  (-^)  ,  that  is,  36  ;  thus 

a^'-12a;  +  36  =  36-35=l; 

extract  tha  square  rpot  0£  both  members ;  thus 

as-  6=  *  1. 

Therefore  a;  =  6  ±  1 ;  that  is,  a;  =  7,  or  5»  If  either  of  these 
values  be  substituted  for  x  in  the  expression  -  3ar*  +  36a;  -  105,  the 
result  is  zero. 

317.  Hence  the  following  rule  may  be  given  for  the  solution 
of  a  quadratic  equation  : 

By  transposition  and  reduction  arrange  the  equa>tion  so  that 
the  terms  involving  the  unhnovm  quantity  are  alone  on  one  side, 
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and  the  coefficient  of  il'  %$  + 1 ;  add  to  both  sides  of  the  equation 
the  square  of  half  the  coefficient  ofx,  and  extract  the  square  root  of 
both  sides, 

318.  As  another  example  we  will  take 

aa?  +  6aj  +  c  =  0 ; 
transpose,  aa?  -^bx-^c, 

T  •     •  1      1  #       ux  c 

divide  by  a,  x  +  —  = : 

a         a 

extract  the  square  root,  a;  +  -r-  =  — '^^  ^"" ; 

I 

^h^Jib^^iac) 
transpose,  x  = ^ . 

The  particnlar  case  in  which  c  =  0  should  be  noted.     Then,  taking 
the  upper  sign  we  have  a?  =  0 ;  and  taking  the  lower  sign  we  have 

x  =  — .     In  fact  in  this  case  the  equation  reduces  to  aa*  +  bx  =  Oy 
or  X  (ax  +  6)  =  0  :  and  it  is  plain  that  this  is  satisfied,  either  when 

x  =  0 ;  or  when  ax  +  b  =  0,  that  is  when  x-  — . 

a 

m 

319.  When  an  example  is  proposed  for  solution  instead  of 
going  through  the  process  indicated  in  Art.  317,  we  may  make  use 
of  the/ormwZa  in  Art.  318.  Thus,  take  the  example  in  Art.  316, 
namely,  —  3a5*+  36a3  — 105  =  0,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  formula 
in  Art.  318  we  see  that  we  may  suppose  a  =?  —  3,  6  =  36,  c  =  — 105. 
Hence  if  we  put  these  values  for  a,  b,  and  c  in  the  result  of 
Art.  318,  we  shall  obtain  the  value  of  x.     Here 

b'  -  4ac=:  (36)" -  12  x  105  =  36  ; 
therefore  x  = ^ —  =  7,  or  5. 
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320.  For  anotker  example  take  the  equation 

add  ^^y,  a;*- Ga; +  9  =  9-2=7; 

extract  the  square  root,       a;  -  3  =  ±  Jl, 

transpose,  a:  =  3  ±  ,^7. 

Here  Jl  cannot  be  found  exactly;  but  we  can  find  an  ap- 
pix)ximate  value  of  it  to  any  assigned  degree  of  accui*acy,  and  thus 
obtain  the  value  of  a;  to  any  assigned  degree  of  accuracy. 

321.  In  the  examples  hitherto  considered  we  have  found  two 
different  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  ;  in  some  cases  however  we 
shall  find  really  only  one  root.  Take  for  example  the  equation 
a;*  —  12a5  +  36  =  0  ;  by  extracting  the  square  root  we  have  a;  —  6  =  0, 
and  therefore  a;  =  6.  It  is  however  convenient  in  this  case  to  say 
that  the  quadratic  equation  has  two  equal  roots, 

322.  If  the  quadratic  equation  be  repressnted  by 

ax*  +  5a;  +  c  =  0, 

we  know  from  Art.  318  that  the  two  roots  are  respectively 

-  5  +  J(V  -  ia^:)  ,  5  -,  ^(6«  -  4gc) 

2a  ^  2a 

Now  these  will  be  different  unless  6*  — 4ac  =  0,  and  then  each  of 

them  is  —  jr- .    This  relation  5*  —  4ac  =  0  is  then  the  condition  that 
2a 

must  hold  in  order  that  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 

may  be  equal. 

323.  Consider  next  the  example  a*  —  lOaj  +  32  =  0. 
By  transposition,        a;*  —  10a;  =  —  32 ; 

by  addition,  a;' -10a; +  25  =  25- 32  =-7. 

If  we  proceed  to  extract  the  square  root  we  have 

a; -5=  ±^-7. 


1 
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But  the  negative  quantity  —  7  has  no  square  root  either  exact  or 
approximate  (Art.  232) ;  thus  no  real  value  of  x  can  be  found  to 
satisfy  the  proposed  equation.  In  such  a  case  the  quadratic 
equation  has  no  real  roots ;  this  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  roots  are  imaginary/  or  impossible.  We  shall  return  to 
this  point  in  Chapter  xxv. 

324.     If  the  quadratic  equation  be  represented  by 

ox*  +  bx  -h  c  =  0, 

we  see  from  Art,  318  that  the  roots  are  real  if  6*—  4ac  is  positive, 
that  is,  if  b'  is  algebraically  greater  than  4ac,  and  that  the  roots 
are  impossible  if  6*  —  iac  is  negative,  that  is,  if  6'  is  algebraically 
less  than  iac. 
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1.  iK»-4a;  +  3  =  0.  2.     a?^~5aj  +  4  =  0. 

3.  6a;'-13a;  +  6  =  0.  4.     3V-7aj=20. 

5.  2a;'-7a;+3  =  0.  6.     3a;'- 53a; +  34  =  0. 

7.  aj'+ 10a; +  24  =  0.  8.     7a;'- 3a;  =  160. 

3     ^ 

9.  14a; -a;' =  33.  10.     2a;' -  2a; - ^  =  0. 

11.  a;'-3  =  |(a;-3).  12.     4(a;'-l)-4a;- 1. 

13.  110a:*- 21a; +  1=0.  14.     780a;'- 73a;  +  1  =  0. 

15.  (a;-l)(a;-2)=6.  IG.     (3a;- 2)  (a; ^  1)=  14. 

17.  (3a;-  5)  (2a;-  5)  =  (a;+  3)  (x  -  1). 

18.  (2a;+l)(a;  +  2)  =  3a;'-4. 

19.  (a;  +  1)  (2a;  +  3)  =  4a;«  -  22. 

20.  (a;  -  1)  (a;  -  2)  +  (a;  -  2)  (a;  -  4)  =  G  (2a;  -  5). 

21.  (2a;  -  3)*  =  8a;.  22.     {5x  -  3)'  -  7=  44a:  +  5. 
23.  (x-  7) (a;-  4)  +  (2a;-  3)  (a;-  5)  =  103. 
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oA       6.7  73       - 

24.    ^a^  +  gx  +  _^  =  0. 


2.     («-|)(«-^(«-i)(«-i)=(«-i)(^-^). 


26.     -+-  =  -+-. 
2     fic     3     a; 


27. 


5rr  1  4. 


28.     8a;+ll  +  -= ^ , 

30.    ^^  =  ¥. 

7     a;+5      7 


29.     «+?=^^>. 
a;     6  4 


31. 


21    _  «  _  23 
5-a;     7""  7  * 


32. 


34. 


35. 


"S6. 


38. 


2(a;-l)     a^-l      4* 

aj        _40 _3(10  +  a;) 

15  "^3(10-0;)*"    •    95 

2x      3a;- 50       12a;  +  70 
15  "^3  (10 +  3;)"*      190      • 

--  =  «;-  o+  -  . 

aj  +  3  X 

X        3     a:~l 

35—  1  ""2  X      ' 


33. 


a; 


2(aj^-l)     4(a;  +  l)     8 


37. 


39. 


aj4-2     4-aj     7 


a;-l 


2x 


05+4       35  —  4 

+ 


3' 
10 


a;-4     a;  +  4 "    3 


40. 


42. 


44. 


46. 


48. 


«  +  2     a;-2  _  5 
a5-2""a;  +  2~  6* 

a;-6      a;-12     5 
a;  — 12      35—6      6' 

4  5  12 


a;+l     a;+2     a;+  3* 

2a;- 3     3a;- 5     5 
3a;-6'*"2a;-3~2' 

a;  +  3     a;-3     2a;-3 
a;  +  2     a;-2      a;  — 1  ' 


41. 


43. 


45. 


X 


a;+  1 


x  +  1 


05 


13 
6 


a;-2     a;  +  2      5* 

5        3       14 

x+  2     a;     a;  +  4' 


49. 


47      3fl;-2     2a;-5      8 
2»-6     3a;-2""3 

a;-2     a;  +  2  _ 2 (a?  +  3) 
x  +  2     35-2       a;-3 
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50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


5J. 


56. 

57. 

•    58. 

59. 


Gl. 


62. 


10(2a:  +  3)(a:-3)  +  (7aj  +  3)*  =  20(a;+3)(a;~l). 

(7-4^3)a;-  +  (2-^3)a:  =  2.   ^.^  t  tl^. 

a:»-2aaj  +  a"-6*=0. 

iB'-2aa;+6*  =  0. 

(3a»  +  6«)  («« -  aj  4- 1)  =  (3J*  +  a*)  (»•  +  a;  +  1). 


1  1  1 

+ ;  + 


a;  — a     x  —  b     x  —  c 
1  1 


0. 


1 


1 


(a;-6)(a;-c)     {a  +  c){a  +  b)     {a-{'c){x-c)     (a  +  b)(x-b)' 


1 


1      1      1 

=-  +     +_. 

a  +  o  +  x     a     0      X 
{ax  —  b)  (bx  —  a)  =  cr. 


a 


2c 


x  —  a     X-  b     X-  c' 

3a»aj      6a"  +  ab-  26*     b^x 


60.     abx  + 


c  c 

x  +  a     x  +  b     x  +  c 


=  3. 


x—a     x—b     x—c 

a  +  c{a-^-x)     a  ■\-  X 

a  +  c(a-a;)         x        a  —  2cx " 


a 


XXI.     EQUATIONS  WHICH  MAY   BE  SOLVED 

LIKE   QUADBATICS. 

325.  There  are  many  equations  which,  though  not  really 
quadratics,  may  be  solved  by  processes  similar  to  those  given  in 
the  preceding  Chapter.     For  example,  suppose 

aj*-9aj'  +  20  =  0. 


Transpose, 


a;*->9a;*=-20; 
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by  addition,  x*  -  9a«  +  (1)'=  (1)'-  20  =  ~  ; 

.91 
extract  the  square  root,         *  —  o  =  *  k  > 

9      1 
therefore  as*  =  -  ±  -  =  5,  or  4  ; 

therefore  a:  =  ±  ^5,  or  »*=  2. 

326.     Similarly  we  may  solve  any  equation  of  the  form 

oa*"  +  fta;"  +  c  =  0. 

Transpose,  cwc**  +  Jaj*  =  —  c ; 

divide  by  a,  flc*"  + 


a  a 


by  addition,  flc**  +  —  +  ( -— )  =  ( -- )  -     =  — —^  : 

extract  the  square  root,       a;*  +  ^  =  —'^^-^ ; 

therefore  a*  = — — - . 

Hence  by  extracting  the  n^'^  root  the  value  of  x  is  known. 

327.  Suppose,  for  example, 

«+  4  ^a;  =  21 ; 

therefore  a;  +  4  Jx  +  4  =  25  ; 

therefore  Jx  +  2  =  ±  5 ; 

therefore  Jx  =  -2±5  =  3,  or  -7; 

therefore  a;  =  9,  or  49. 

328.  Again,  suppose 

x~^  +  x'^  =  ^\ 

therefore  a:"^  +  a;"^  +  -r  =  ^  : 

4       4 

therefore  a;~«  +  -r  =     '  : 

-    2       2    ' 
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therefore 

-3; 

therefore 

a;"'  =  4,  or  9, 

and 

1           1 

329.     Suppose  we  require  the  solutions  of  the  equation 

By  transposition,     ^{^x  +  1 0)  =  8  -  cc ; 
square  both  sides ;  thus 

therefore  x^  -  21x  =  —  5i  ; 

therefore  a*- 21a;.+ f  —  j  =  (—J  -  5rt  =  -  -; 

therefor.  <»-'4--'4; 

therefore  a;  =  -r-  =fc  -^  -  18,  or  3. 

2        2  ' 

Substitute  these  values  of  aj  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  given 
equation;  it  will  be  found  that  3  satisfies  the  equation  but  that  1^ 
does  not ;  we  shall  find  however  that  18  does  satisfy  the  equation 

«--/s/(5i»4-10)  =  8. 

In  fact  the  equation  5a;4-10  =  64:  —  IGaj  +  as®  which  we  obtained 
from  the  given  equation  by  transposing  and  squaring  might  have 
arisen  also  from  x  —  J{5x+  10)  =  8.  Hence  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  values  of  x  which  are  finally  obtained  will  satisfy  the  proposed 
equation ;  they  may  satisfy  the  other  form. 

330.     Agaj'n^  consider  the  example 

jB-2^(a:"  +  aj  +  5)-U  =  0. 
By  transposition,  «  — 14  =  2  J{x^  +  a;  +  5) ; 

T.  A.  12 
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bj  squaring,  a?  -  28aj  +  196  =  4a;*  +  4a;  +  20 ; 

therefore  3a;'  +  32a;  =  1 76. 

-44 
From  the  last  equation  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  4,  or     ^    .     It  will, 

however,  be  found  on  trial  that  neither  of  these  values  satisfies  the 
proposed  equation ;  each  of  them  however  satisfies  the  equation 

a;  +  2^{a;'  +  a;  +  5)-14  =  0. 

From  this  and  the  preceding  example  we  see  that  when  an 
equation  has  been  reduced  to  a  rational  form  by  squaring,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  whether  the  roots  which  are  finally 
obtained  satisfy  the  equation  in  the  form  originally  given.  This 
remark  applies  for  instance  to  equations  like  those  solved  in 
Arts.  312,  327,  and  328. 

331.  Suppose  that  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  brought  to 
one  side  and  the  expression  thus  obtained  can  be  represented  as 
the  product  of  simple  or  quadratic  factors,  then  the  equation  can 
be  solved  by  methods  already  given.     For  example,  suppose 

{x  -  c)  {x"  -  Sax  +  2a*)  =  0. 

The  left-hand  member  is  zero  either  when  a;  —  c  =  0,  or  when 
x'  —  Sax  +  2a'  =  0  ;  and  in  no  other  case.  But  if  a;  —  c  =  0,  we 
have  x  =  c'j  and  if  a;'  —  Sax  +  2a'  =  0,  we  shall  find  that  x  =  a,  or  2a, 
Hence  the  proposed  equation  is  satisfied  by  a;  =  c,^or  a,  or  2a; 
and  by  no  other  values. 

332,  Facility  in  separating  expressions  into  factors  will  be 

acquired  by  experience ;  some  assistance  however  will  be  famished 

by   a  principle   which  we   will  here   exemplify.     Consider   the 

example 

a;  (a;  —  c)'  =  a  (a  —  c)'. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  x  =  a  satisfies  the  equation ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  if  we  bring  all  the  terms  to  one  side  x  —  a  will  be  a  factor 
of  the  whole  expression.     For  the  equation  may  be  written 

a;'  -  a'  -  2(?  (a;*  -  a')  +  c*  (a;  -  a)  =  0  ; 
that  is,  (a;-a){a;'  +  aa:  +  a*-2c(a;  +  a)  +  c*}  =  0. 
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Hence  the  other  roota  besides  a  will  be  found  by  solving 
the  quadratic 

x'  +  ax  +  a*-  2c  (a:  +  a)  +  c'  =  0. 

In  this  manner  when  one  root  is  obvious  on  inspection,  we 
may  succeed  in  arranging  the  equation  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Art.  331, 

• 

333.  "We  will  now  add  some  miscellaneous  examples  of  equa- 
tions reducible  to  quadratics. 


(1)     Suppose 


05*  -  To?  +  7(a:»  -  7aj  +  18)  =  24. 


Add  18  to  both  sides ;  thus 

ar*  -  7a;  +  1 8  +  ^(x»  -  7a;  +  1 8 )  =  4  2 ; 
complete  the  squai-e ;  thus 

^x'-7x-hlS  +  J{x'-7x  +  lS)  +  ^  =  i2l  =  ^^; 

•  therefore  ^{0^  -  7a;  +  18)  +  ~  -  ±  ^  ; 

therefore  ^  '(»*  -  7a;  +  18)  =  6,  or  -  7  ; 

therefore  ar»  -  7a;  + 18  =  36,  or  49. 

Hence  we  have  now  two  ordinaiy  quadratic  equations  to 
solve.  We  shall  obtain  from  the  first  a;  =  9,  or  —  2,  and  from  the 
second  a;=  ^  (7  ±  ^173),  It  will  be  found  on  tiial  that  the  fii-st 
two  only  are  solutions  of  the  proposed  equation ;  the  others  apply 
to  the  equation 

a;'  -  7a;  -  ^(a;"  -  7a;  +  18)  =  24. 

(2)     Suppose 

aj*  +  a;'  -  4a;'  -I-  a;  +  1  =  0. 

Divide  by  ar* ;  thus 

«?*  +  «;- 4  +-  +"4  =  0; 

X       X 

12—2 
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or 


a;'  +  --  +  a:  +  --4:  =  0; 
a;'  X 


therefore  (^  "*"  ~)  +  (^  +  ")  -  ^  =  ^  > 

thei^fore  (^  "*"  ")  "^  (^  "^  a) ""  ^' 

therefore  aj+-  +  o==*=oJ 

therefore  ar  +  -  =  2,  or  —  3. 

a; 

First  s\ipjx)se  a?  +     =  2  ; 

therefore  a?'  -  2a;  +  1  =  0  ; 

therefore  a?  =  1. 

Next  suppose  aj  +  -  =  —  3  ; 

therefore  a;'  +  3a;  =  —  1 ; 

-     _       9      D     -      5 
therefore  ar  +  3a;  +  7  =   -  —  1  =  7  ; 

4      4  4 

therefore  a;  +  ^  =  =^=-17-,  ancl  x  = 


2  2   ' '2 

(3)     Suppose 

a;*  +  3a;4l  =  3a»  +  |a;l 

4a;* 
Ti-anspose  x*  -  3a;'  +  3a;  +  1  =  -^  ; 


therefore 
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therefore       {a^--^  -2{f-j)  +  l  =j +  -^  =^. 


Extract  the  square  root,  then 

,     3a;  5x 

,     3«     -     5a; 

We  have  now  ordinary  quadratics,  namely,  x  ""o"^       ~Q  ^ 

3x  5x 

and    x'  — 1= .      From    the    former    we    shall    obtain 

2  6 

x  =  l(7dkzjS5),  and  from  the  latter  a; ?=  J (1  ±  ^^10). 

(4)  Suppose 

Cx  Jx-llx-\-6jx-l  =  0, 

We  may  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

(x--3jxy  +  2  (a; -  3  Va?)  + 1  =«•. 
Hence  a;-3^a;  +  l  =  ±ic 

Take  the  upper  sign ;  thus 

a;-3^/a5  +  l  =x; 

therefore  ^^"^3'  ^^9* 

Take  the  lower  sign ;  thus 

a-3^a;  +  l=-a;; 
therefore  2«  -  3  ^a;  +  1  ==  0. 

Prom  this  we  ol^tain  Ja;  =  1,  or  3,  and  therefore  a;«  1,  or  j. 

(5)  Suppose 

a;  +  c  +  V(a;'-c^^9(a;  +  c)  ,^v 

a.4.c-^(a;«-c-)  Sc     ^  ^' 

In  solving  this  equation  we  shall  employ  a  princii^le  which 
often  abbreviates  algebraical  work. 
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Suppose  that  y  =  -, 

tlien  will 

K  +  ft     ?'  +  7  a  —  h     p  —  f  a  +  b     p  +  fj 

b  q     '  b  q     '        a—b     p—q 

For  the  fiist  of  these  thi-ee  results  is  obtained  by  adding  ii 
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Therefore,  by  addition,   V(a;' +  9)  =  ^(34)  ; 

therefore  a?*  =  25,    and  a;  =  ±  5. 

This  equation  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
artifice  employed  in  the  solution.  This  artifice  may  often  bo  em- 
ployed with  advantage ;  for  instance,  example  (6)  may  be  solved 
in  this  way. 

(8)  V(2«  +  4)-2^(2-.)  =  -^^^. 

We  may  write  this  equation  thus. 

The  factor  J{2x  +  4)  -  2  ^^(2  -  x)  can  now  be  removed  from 
both  sides ;  thus  we  obtain 

J{^x'  +  16)  =  2  {J{2x  +  4)  +  2  V(2  -  a;)). 

By  squaring,       Ox*  + 1(>  =  4  {12  -  2a;  +  4  ^(8  -  2a:*)} ; 

therefore  a*+ 8aj^  4(8 -2a;')  +  16  ^(8 -2a:'); 

therefore       a;'  +  8a;  +  16  =  4  (8  -  2a;»)  + 16  ^(8  -  2a;")  +  16. 

Extract  the  square  root ;  thus 

*(a;  +  4)  =  2V(8r-2a;')  +  4. 

The  solution  can  now  be  completed ;  we  shall  obtain 

and  also  a  pair  of  imaginary  values. 

Also,  by  equating  to  zero  the  factor  ^(2a;  +  4)  -  2  ^(2  -  a;), 

2 

which  was  removed,  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  ^ . 

It  will  be  seen  that  very  artificial  methods  are  adopted  in  some 
of  these  examples;  the  student  can  acquire  dexterity  in  using 
such  transformations  only  by  practice.  More  examples  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  liv. 
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EXAMPLES   OF  EQUATIONS   KEDUCIBLE   TO   QUADRATICS. 

"^1.  3a:  +  2VaJ-l  =  0.  2.  V°  +  31a;*  =  32. 

^    3.  3a?' +  42a;t  =  3321.  \  a^- 13a;^'»  =  14. 

5.  a;«  -  3oa;'  +216  =  0.  6.  x^  -  »«  +  2  =  0. 

7.  x  +  2  ,J{ax)  +  c  =  0,  8.  3a;* -7a:*  =  43076. 

9.     a;* -14a;' +  40  =  0.  10.     a;^+^  =  3i. 

2x^ 

2ir" 

11.     V(2a;)-7a;  =  -52.  12.     3a;«  »/a;*  + ^f- =  16. 

13.  a;  +  5-V(a;  +  5)  =  6.  14.  2^a;+4-=5. 

15.  a;*  +  5a;-^  -  22  =  0.  16,  3a;* -4a;*  =  7. 

17,  2a? +  V(4a:  + 8)  =  ^.  18.  2  (a;«  +  a;"«)  =  5. 

^19.  J(2x-^7)  +  J{3x-'lS)  =  J{7x+l). 

21.  J  (a  +  a;)  +  jj{a  -  a;)  =  ^6. 

22.  7(a;+9)  =  2  VaJ-3. 

23.  a;  +  V(5aJ  +  10)  =  8.  24.     2'-^»  +  4'  =  80. 

25.     ^^^  +  ?lzl  =  39. 
05-2        a;  + 1 


26. 


Ja+J{a  +  x)     Ja'-J{a-xj' 

28.  (a  +  h)J{a'+b'  +  x')-{a-h)J{a''^b'-x')  =  a'  +  h\ 

29.  a:  +  ^a;  +  ;^(a;  +  2)  +  J{x^  +  2a;)  =  a. 


18G 
30. 

31, 

32. 

33. 
34. 

35. 
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2a;  +  ^/(2  +  2a:)  =  c  (1  -  jc). 
a  —  x  a-\-x 


Ja-hjia-x)     Ja  +  ^{a  +  x) 

J{x  +  2a)  —  J(x  —  2a)^  x 
J(x  -  2a)  +  J{x  +  2aj  ~  2a ' 

J{x  +  8)-J{x+3)^Jx. 

J{x-^S)+^{x+S)^5Jx. 

a^-a"     oN^a*  _  34 


=  v/a. 


^50. 


39. 


850     «'  (x*  -  a*) 


931 


a;  —a 


36.  J{a  +  6a;*)  -Ja  =  c  Jibx""). 

■    37.  ^(a;  +  4)-V^  =  ^(a;  +  |). 

\38.  a;"+i-a»--,  =  0. 
^  a;  a 

41.  {J  +  x^)^  =  (a^  +  x^)K 

43.  ^{l-x+x')-J(l  +  x  +  a^  =  m. 
x  +  ^(a?-l)     x-Jia^-l)_ 

45.  ^(a?  -3ax  +  a')  +  ^(a?  +  3aa;  +  «•)  =  V(2a«  +  26'). 


42.     ^^^ +^^ — ^=4a. 


a  +  x 


a  —  x 


46.     a; 


\/  \a;        /        ^/^ 


-  n 


47.  '^{^)--^-('Jx-^  i/x)-={ 

48.  V«^+^/{a;-Va-a;)}  =  l. 

49.  (a;  +  a)''-(a;-a)*  =  242a\ 
a;"  +  l 


iC»-l 


=  a;  + 


\/  x* 
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5 1 .     ^(a;'  +  005  +  6*)  +  J  {a?  +  6a;  +  a*)  =  a  +  6. 


52. 


60. 


I  G7. 


25a;»-16      3(a;»-4)aT 


10a;-8  2a;- 4     ' 

63,     ^(2a;  +  9)  +  y(3a!-15)  =  ^(7a;  +  8). 

55.  V(«'  +  2a;-l)+V(a;'+a;  +  l)-v/2+V3. 

56.  ^(a;*+  aa;  -  1)  +  ^^(a;'  +  hx-\)=Ja  +  Jb. 

57.  (a;*+l)(a;  +  2)  =  2.  ^  58.     (a"  +  a) (a;  +  6)  =  a6. 
50.     (a;  -  a)  (a;  -  h)  (a;  -  c)  +  a^  =  0. 

1  1  4a; 


1-a;      l  +  a;      l  +  a;" 


,« • 


61.     ^-- + ^- + i+ ==0. 

a;  +  a  +  6     x  —  a  +  o     x  +  a—o     x  —  a-o 

(a  -x){x'¥  m)      {a  •^•x)(x-'  m) 
x  +  n  x  —  n 


xj      *     ab 


G3.  (j±£y=i+^T. 


64.  2a;  + 1  +  a;  V(a;'4-  2)  +  (a;  +  1)  V(»'  +  2a;  +  3)  =  0. 

65.  a;»+  3  =  2  J(x'-  2a;  +  2)  +  2a;. 

66.  a;'  +  5a;  +  4  =  5  ^(a;*  +  5a;  +  28). 


^(a;'-2a;+0)-^=3-a;. 


68.  3a;'+  15a;-  2  J{si^  +  5a;  + 1)  =  2. 

69.  (a; 4-  5)  (a; -  2)+  3  ^{x{x+  3)} - 0. 

70.  i'+3-^(2a;'-3a;+2)  =  |(a;  +  l). 

71.  a;  (a;  +  1)  +  3  ^{2x'  +  6a;  +  5)  =  25  -  2a;. 

72.  a;«-2^(3a;*-2aa;  +  4)  +  4=^(a;  +  ^-^l). 
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X 


73. 


89. 


fic'  -  35  +  3  J(2x'-^x  +  2)  =  2  +  7. 


I  74.    -, i  =  5-aj-a:». 

l-\-x  +  x 

75.  (aj  +  a)  («  +  2a)  («  +  3a)  («+  4a)  =c\ 

76.  16a;(aj  +  l)(aj  +  2)(a;  +  3)  =  9. 

^        a*  +  aa;  +  aj*     a*  ^^  ^4,/i      ^\4 

a*-ax  +  x'     x' 

79.  a;*-2a;'  +  a;  =  a.  80.     aj*- 2aj' +  a;  =  132. 

81.  ^a;  +  J{x  +  7)  +  2  J{x'  +  7x)  =  35-  2a;. 

82.  a'-  8  (a;  +  1)  Jx  +  18a;  +  1  -  0. 

83.  2{x*  +  ax)^-hJx  +  J{a'^x)=-b-2x. 

84.  a;*+2a;'-llx'  +  4a;  +  4  =  0.  85.     a' -f- 4a'a;  =  a*. 

86.     a;*  +  aa'  +  6a;*  +  ca  +  "5  =  0. 

a 


«'•  -y('-s-v/('*s- 


142 
9    • 

-1  .„      a'+l 


88.  «'  +  ^  +  2(x  +  i)  = 

91.  a;' +  1=0.  92.     'wa;^  +  a  +  w  +  l  =  0, 

I  93.  (a;-2)(a;-3)(a;-4)  =  1.2.3. 

94.  (a;-l)(a:-2)(a;-3)-(6-l)(6-2)(6-3)  =  0. 

95.  (a;-l)(a;-2)(a;-3)=24. 

96.  6a;'-5a'  +  aj  =  0.  !    97.     iB»  +  a;»- 4a;- 4  =  0. 

98.  -+-+-i  =  l +-+-». 
a     a;     ar  a     a* 

99.  8aj»  +  16a;  =  9.  100.     aj"-^=U. 


3a; 


lOL     3aj*  +  8a;*  -  8ar^  =  3. 
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102.  a:  (a;'  -  2)  =  m  (a^  +  2mx  +  2). 

1 03.  (x»  -  a")  (x  +  a)h  +  {a*  -  6«)  {a  +  h)x  +  {b-  -  jc«)  (b  +  a)  a'  =  0. 

104.  of  -\-poi^  +  (p  -  1  + -j  a;  +  1  =  0. 

105.  (p -iya^  +  pa^  +  (p--l-¥  -^j) a;  +  1  =  0. 


XXn.      THEORY   OF  QUADRATIC   EQUATIONS   AND 

QUADRATIC   EXPRESSIONS. 

334.     A  qtuidratic  equation  cannot  liave  more  tlian  two  roots. 

For  any'  quadratic  equation  will  take  the  form  ax'  -^bx  +  c  =  0 
if  all  the  terms  ai^e  brought  to  one  side  of  the  equation  ;  and  then 
by  Art.  318  the  value  of  x  rmist  be  either 

,  5  +  J(h'  ^  iac)  •     -  &  „  J(b'  -  4ac) 
'2a  ^"^  2a 

that  is  the  value  of  x  must  be  one  or  the  other  of  tiDO  quantities. 

-  i 

•  The  result  is  sometimes  obtained  thus.     If  possible  let  three 
0  different  quantities  a,  j3,  y  be  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 
ax' -hhx  -h  c=0  ;  then,  by  supposition, 

aa*+Ja  +  c  =  0,     a^*  +  6^  +  c  =  0,     a/ -f  6y  +  c  =  0. 

By  subti'action, 

a(a*-/3»)  +  6(a-j8)=:0; 

di'vide  by  a  —  )8  which  is,  by  supposition,  not  zero  ;  thus 

a(a+jS)+6  =  0. 
Similarly  we  have       a  (a  +  y)  +  6  =  0. 

By  subtraction,  o  03  —  y)  =  0  ; 

this  however  is  impossible,  since  by  supposition  a  is  not  zero,  and 
/8  — y  is  not  zero.  Hence  there  cannot  be  three  different  roots 
to  a  quadratic  equsction. 


180  EQUATIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE 

or  a;'+-j  +  a:  +  --4:  =  0; 

of  X 

therefore  (^  "*"  i  j  "*"  (^  "^  s)  "  ^  "  ^  ' 

therefore  (^  "*"  a)  '^  \^  x)""  ^' 

.       .  1      1         5 


therefore 

'"■^^■'2="2' 

therefore 

X  +  -  =  2,  or  -  3. 

X 

First  suppose 

X 

therefore 

aj'-2a;4-l=0; 

therefore 

x=^. 

Next  suppose 

a+-=-3; 

X 

therefore 

a;*  +  3a5  =  -  1 ; 

therefore 

«     o       9      D     -      5 

therefore 

a?  + 

2          2  *                       ^ 

(3)     Suppose 

a;*  +  3aJ4l  =  3a»  +  ^a'. 

Transpose 

4a;* 

therefore 

(^ 

■-^y-y.3..1.^; 

^Jierefore 

(- 

?)"-<"'-?)-^'-T^ 

\! 


I 
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4:x'     25a;* 


9         36  • 


therefore       (^'"-^J  "  ^  (^"t)  "*"  ^  "^T 

Extract  the  square  root,  then 

,     3x     -  _     5x 

«     3a;     -     5a; 
We  have  now  ordinary  quadratics,  namely,  x  —"o""^^  ~"g"> 

3x  5a; 

and    a;* •  —  1= .      From    the    former    we    shall    obtain 

2  6 

x  =  -J  (7  ±  V^5),  and  from  the  latter  a;  ?=  J  (1  ±  v^lO). 

(4)  Suppose 

Qx  Jx  —  11a;  +  6  Jx  —  1  =  0. 

We  may  wiite  the  equation  in  the  form 

(a;-  3  Vaj)*  +  2  (a;  -  3^a;)  + 1  =a;*. 
Hence  a;-3^a;  +  l  =  ±a;. 

Take  the  upper  sign ;  thus 

a;-3^/aj  +  l=a;; 

therefoi-e  *^^^3'   ^^^  ^^  ^' 

Take  the  lower  sign ;  thus 

a;-3^a;  +  l  =-a?; 
therefore  2a:  -  3  ^a;  +  1  =  0. 

From  this  we  ol^tain  Jx  =  l,  or  ^,  and  therefore  a;=  1,  or  j. 

(5)  Suppose 

x-^c  +  Jjx^-c')  ^  9  (a;  +  c)  .^. 

a.4-c-V(a;"-.c-)  Sc     ^  ^' 

In  solving  this  equation  we  shall  employ  a  principle  which 
oflen  abbreviates  algebraical  work. 
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THEORY  OF  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS 


Now  first  suppose  that  V  —  iac  is  negative;  then  — ■:—. —  is 


also  negative;   hence  lx-\--^\  — 


6*  —  4ac 
4a' 


4a^ 


is  necessarily  positive 


for  all  real  values  of  x.  In  this  case,  om^  +  6a:  +  c  being  equal  to 
the  product  of  a  into  some  i^ositive  quantity  must  have  the  same 
sign  as  a.  Thus  if  6*  —  4ac  be  negative,  aoi?  ^hx-^-c  has  the 
same  sign  as  a  for  all  real  values  of  x, 

Next  supi)ose  that  6'  —  4a<?  is  zero  ;  then 


oo;'  +  6a:  +  c 


'"'{''^i)'- 


Here,  as  before,  oa:*  +  6a:  +  c  has  the  same  sign  as  a ;  in  this 
case  the  expression  ax^  +  bx  +  c  is  a  p^fect  sqxiare  with  respect 
to  X,  and  its  squai-e  root  is 

Last,  suppose  that  6*  -  4ac  is  positive ;  then 

(2a  2a       )\        2a  2a        ) 

=  a{x  —  a)(x  —  /3), 

where  a  and  ^  are  both  real  quantities,  namely. 


ax 


2a 


2a 


The  expression  a  (a:  —  a)  (a:  —  ^)  must  have  the  same  sign  as 
a  except  when  one  of  the  factors  a:  —  a  and  x  —  fi  is  positive,  and 
the  other  is  negative ;  and  we  shall  now  shew  that  this  can  only 
be  the  case  when  x  lies  in  value  between  a  and  jS.  Of  the  two 
quantities  a  —  ^  and  ^  —  a  one  must  be  positive ;  suppose  the 
former,  so  that  a  is  algebraically  greater  than  j8.  Now  if  a:  is 
algebraically/  greater  than  a,  then  a:  —  a  is  positive,  and  therefore 
also  a:  —  jS  is  positive,  and  if  a:  is  algebraically  less  than  ^,  then 
a:  —  jS  is  negative,  and  therefore  also  a;  —  a  is  negative.  But  if  x 
lies  between  a  and  )8,  then  a:  -  a  is  negative,  and  a:  -  )8  is  positive. 
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For  such  a  value  of  x  the  sign  of  the  expression  as^  +  fta?  +  c  is 
the  contrary  to  the  sign  of  a. 

The  conclusion  of  the  investigation  of  the  three  cases  is  this : 
whatever  real  value  x  may  have  ax^  +  bx  +  c  and  a  never  differ  in 
sign,  except  when  the  roots  of  ax^  +  ftrc  +  c  =  0  are  possible  and 
different,  and  x  is  taken  so  as  to  lie  between  them. 

340.  The  roots  of 

ax^  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  are  ^^ ^ , 

and  the  roots  of 

ax'  —  £a5  +  c  =  0  are  ^~: . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  roots  are  the  same  as  the  former  with 
their  signs  changed.  Hence  if  two  quadratic  equations  differ  only 
in  the  sign  of  the  second  term,  the  roots  of  one  may  be  obtained 
by  changing  the  signs  of  the  roots  of  the  other. 

341.  Suppose  we  want  to  divide  ax'  +  hx-{-c  by  x-h.  The 
first  term  of  the  quotient  is  ax,  and  the  next  term  ah  +  b,  and 
there  is  a  remainder  ah'  -^bh  +  c.  If  this  remainder  vanish,  so  that 
ah'  +  bh-\-c  =  0,  then  A  is  a  root  of  the  eqriation  cuxf  ■hbx  +  c  =  0. 
Thus  the  expression  aa?  -^-bx-vc  is  divisible  by  » —  A  only  when 
A  is  a  root  of  the  eqvMion  aaf  +  6a;  +  c  =  0. 

_542r'   Some  particular  cases  of  the  equation  aaf  +  6a;  +  c  =  0 
may  now  be  investigated.     The  roots  of  the  equation  are 

-6  +  ^(6'~4ac)  ^^  -6-V(6'~4ao), 
2a  2a  ' 

we  will  first  examine  the  results  of  supposing  a  =  0. 

The  numerator  of  the  first  root  becomes  —6  +  6,  that  is,  0 ; 
thus  this  root  takes  the  form  ^.     The  numerator  of  the  second 

root  becomes  —  26 ;  thus  this  root  takes  the  form  "-jr-.     If  in  the 

original  equation  we  put  a  =  0,  it  becomes  6a;  +  c  =  0,  so  that 
T.  A.  13 


\    » 

\ 
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aj  =  —  -  j  and  we  misiy  arrive  at  this  result  &om  tlie  expression 
which  takes  the  form  x  by  a  suitable  transformation.  For  mul- 
tiply both  numei-ator  and   denominator  of  ^ by 

6  +  J{b'  —  iac) ;   thus  we  obtain  ^ jjj^ — 7 — : ,  and  if  we  now 

put  a  =  0,  we  obtain  -^ ,  that  is,  -r- .    If  the  root ^ - 

be  transformed  by  multiplying  its  numerator  and  denominator  by 

h  —  ^(6'  —  4ac)  it  becomes  r jjj^ — - — r ,  and  the  smaller  a  is 

the  smaller  is  the  denominator  of  this  fraction,  and  the  greater  the 
fraction  itself:  an  equivalent  result  may  obviously  be  obtained 
without  effecting  any  transformation  of  the  root.  Thus  we  may 
enunciate  our  results  as  follows  :  in  the  equation  aa?  +  6a;  +  c  =  0, 
if  a  be  very  small  compared  with  h  and  c,  one  root  is  very  large 

and  the  other  root  is  nearly  equal  to  —  ^ ,  and  the  smaller  a  is, 
the  larger  one  root  becomes,  and  the  nearer  the  other  root  ap- 
proaches to  —  y. 

343.     Next  suppose  both  a  and  6  to  be  zero ;  then  the  ordi- 

0 
nary  expressions   for  both   roots   take   the  form  j:.     By  trans- 

forming  the  roots  as  in  the  preceding  Article,  we  shall  see  that 
when  a  and  h  are  both  small  compared  with  c,  both  roots  are  very 
large,,  and  become  greater  the  smaller  a  and  h  are. 

ft 

344.     Last,  suppose  a,  h  and  c  to  be  zero;  then  the  roots 
take  the  form  ^ .     In  this  case,  if  we  transform  the  roots  as  in 

Art.  342,  we  shall  still  obtain  the  form  jr ;  we  may  say  here  that 
the  value  of  a;  is  really  indeterminate. 


1 
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7^^         .     . . 

,^_34f5.     We  will  give  an  example  of  the  application  of  the 
results  of  Art  339. 

a;*  —  2x  +  21 

Iiet  it  be  required  to  ascertain  if  the  fraction  — ;= =-; —  can 

Oflc— 14 

assume  any  value  we  please  by  suitably  choosing  the  value  of  x. 
^  ^  a;'- 2a; +  21 

therefore  a;*  —  2a;  +  21  =  y  {jox  —  14) ; 

therefore  »*  -  2  (1  +  3y)  a;  +  21  +  14y  =  0. 

!By  solving  the  quadratic  we  obtain 

ic=l  +  3y±V(93^-8y-20). 
Hence  if  a;  is  to  be  real  the  quantity  9y'  —  8y  —  20  must  be 
ix>sitive;  that  is,  9(y—  2)fy  +  -Q-)  must  be  positive.     Therefore 

y  cannot  lie  between  2  and  —  -^ ,  but  may  have  any  other  value. 

9 

We  conclude  then  that  by  suitably  choosing  the  value  of  as^  the 
fraction  — — —   may  have   any  value   we   please,   except 

values  between  2  and  — -q-- 

•I 


EXAMPLES   ON  THE  THEOKY   OP  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS   AND 

QUADRATIC   EXPRESSIONS. 

Resolve  the  following  four  quadratic  expressions  into  the  pro- 
duct of  simple  factors : 

1.     3a»-10a:-25.  -     ^,  2.    aj'  +  73a;  +  780. 

3.      20*  + a; -6.  4.     a?'- 88a; +1612. 

13—2 


M 


( 


^' 
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5.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  6  and  8. 

6.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  4  and  5. 

7.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  1  and  —  2. 

8.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  1  =fc  ^5. 

9.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  and  product  of  the  roots  of 

aj*- 42a; +  117  =  0. 

10.     For  what  value  of  m  will  the  equation  2a*  +  8a5  +  w  =  0 
have  equal  roots  % 

/ 11.     If  a  and  j8  be  the  roots  of  a*  -  pa;  +  g'  =  0,  find  the  value 

of  ^+^andofa'  +  ^. 

'12.     If  a  and  P  be  the  roots  of  ax'  +  hx  -f  c  =  0,  construct  the 

1  1 

equation  whose  roots  are  -  and  -^ . 

a.  p 

1    ^  13.     Shew  that  the  roots  of  a^  +  px  +  q^O  will  be  rational  if 
p  =  ^  +  ^f  where  p,  q,  h  are  any  rational  quantities. 

,  ^y         14.     Shew  that  if  ax*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  and  aV  +  6'a;  +  c'  =  0  have 

a  common  root,  then  {ac  -  CLcy  =  (ab  -  a6')  (6'c  —  c'5). 

2a;  — 7 
15.     K  a;  be  real,  prove  that  -^-^ — ^ ^  can  have  no   real 

juX   "^  juX  "~"  tJ 

value  between  yy  and  1. 
J      .16.     If  p  be  greater  than  unity,  then  for  all  real  values  of  x 


-I' 


v^ 


the    expression    -r — ^r ~    lies    between    ~ — =^     and 

^  a;*  +  2a;+jp*  p  +  1 

p-V 


w 
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XXIIL     SIMULTANEOUS   EQUATIONS  INVOLVING 

QUADRATICS. 

34G.  "We  will  now  give  some  examples  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions where  one  or  more  of  the  equations  may  be  of  a  degree 
higher  than  the  £rst;  various  artifices  are  employed,  the  proper 
appHcation  of  which  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

(1)  Suppose      iB'-2y"  =  71,     a;  +  y=20. 

From  the  second  equation  y  =  20  —  a; ;  substitute  in  the 
first,  thus 

a;'- 2  (20-0;)*  =  71; 

therefore  _  a;»  +  80a;  -  800  =  71, 

therefore  «*  -  80a?  =  -871. 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  aj=13  or  67;  then  from 
the  equation  y  =  20  —  a;  we  obtain  the  corresponding  values  of  y, 
namely,  y  =  7  or  —  47. 

(2)  Suppose        a^  +  y*  =  25,     a?y  =  12. 
Here  a;*  +  y*  =  25, 

2a;y  =  24 ; 
therefore,  by  addition, 

a;*  +  2a;y  +  y  =  25  +  24  =  49  ; 
that  is,  (a;  +  y)'  =  49  ; 

therefore  aj  +  y  =  tt  7. 

Similaiiy,  by  subtraction, 

(a;-j/)'  =  25-24  =  l; 
therefore  x  —  y  =  ^l. 

We  have  now  four  cases  to  consider ;  namely, 

aj  +  y  =  7,     a:-y=     1;         aj  +  y  =  -7,     aj-y=    1; 
a;  +  y  =  7,    aj-y  =  -l;        aj  +  y  =  -7,     aj-^  =  -l. 


V 
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Bj  solving  these  simple  equations  we  obtain  finally 
»  =  *3,        y  =  i4;         or  a;  =  ±4,        y  =  ±3. 

(3)  Suppose     2y^-4ay  +  3a;'=17,   y'-a:»=16. 
Let  y  =  vx,  and  substitute  in  both  equations ;  thus 

aj'(2i?'-4«  +  3)  =  17,         «'(t;*-l)  =  16; 
thereforeM)^  division, 

\  2i?'-4t?  +  3  _  17 

32t?'-64t?  +  48  =  17t;'-17; 

15i?"-64t7  +  65  =  0. 

5        13 
From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  v  =  ^  ^^'  ~k"  •     Take  the 

former  value  of  v ;  then  of  =  -»- — r  =  9  i  therefore  a;  =  *  3  :   and 

V  —1 

y  =  va;  =  afc5.     Again,    taking    the    second   value   of  v   we    have 

^     25     ..       .  5         ^  13 

ar  =  -^ ;  therefore,  a?  =  *  - ;  and  y  =  ^^  -q-  . 

The  artifice  here  used  may  be  adopted  conveniently  when  the 
terms  involving  the  unknown  quantities  in  each  equation  consti- 
tute an  expression  which  is  homogeneous  and  of  the  second  degree; 
see  Art  24. 

(4)  Suppose  a*  +  ajy  -  6y"  =  24,  aj"  +  3aJ2^  - 10/  =  32. 

Let  y  =  vx;  substitute  in  both  equations,  and  divide ;  thus 

l+3t;~10i;'_32_4^ 
l+v-Qv'    ""24""3^ 

therefore  6i^  —  5»  +  1  =  0. 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  v-s  ^^  ©•     The  value 

v  =  ^  we  shall  find  to  be  inapplicable ;  for  it  leads  to  the  inad- 
missible result  a^  X  0  s  24.  In  fiict  the  equations  from  which  the| 
values  of  v  were  obtained  may  be  written  thus, 

. «» (1  -  2v)  (1>  3i^)  =  24,     «•  (1  -  2v)  (1  +  5t;)  =  32  ; 
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and  hence  we  see  that  the  value  of  v  found  from  1  —  2t;  ss  0  is 
inapplicable,   and  that  we  can  only  have   ^  =  ~,    which 


gives  «>  =  3  • 


Then  a;*ri-^Vl  +  l)  =  24j 

tilierefore  a;*  =  36 ;  therefore  a;  =  ±  6  ;  and  y  =  *  2. 
(5)     Suppose        x  +  y  =  a,    a;*  +  y*  =  6*. 


By  division, 


■5 


x-¥y       a 
that  is,  x^ - x^'y  +  afy' - xy^ -hy*  =  -\^ 

or  «*  +  y*-  a^  (iB*  +  y*)  +  xY  =  - . 

Now  since       *  x  +  y  =  a, 

x*  +  y'  =  a'-2xy; 
therefore  x*+y*  +  So'y*  =  (a"  -  2xyy  =  a*  -  Aa'xy  +  ioi^y' ; 
therefore  x^  +  y^  =  a*  -  ia'xy  +  2x^y'. 

By  substituting  the  values  of  a?*  +  y*  and  as*  +  y*  we  obtain 

a 

a 

W©  may  obtain  this  result  also  in  another  way.     It  may  be 
shew^xthat 

.  V  a*  =  a*  +  y*  +  5a:y(aj'  +  y')  +  10iB'y'(a;  +  y); 

thus  a*-6*=-5iBy(a;'  +  y)+10aaj'y"; 

and  \  '    flt"  =  a;'  +  y'+3ajy(aj  +  y) 

=  «'  +  y*  +  Zaocy : 

therefore  a*-.h^  =  Sony  (a'  -  3axy)  +  10aa*y*, 

or  v^  5ax^y'-'5a*xy  =  b*''a\ 


X 


a*  -  4a'ay  +  2a:y  -  a^  (a*  -  2ajy)  +  a'y^  =  - , 
that  is,  5a^y*  -  5a'xy  = a\ 


'U 


J 
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From  this  quadratic  we  can  find  two  values  of  o^;   let  <r 
denote  one  of  these  values,  then  we  have 

x  +  y-a,  xy  =  c] 

thus  {x  +  yf  —  ixy  =  a*  —  4c, 

that  is,  (oj  —  yY  ==a'—ic; 

therefore  a;  —  y  =  *  ^(a*  —  4c). 

Thus  since  x  +  y  and  x  —  y  axe  known,  we  can  find  immediately 
the  values  of  x  and  y, 

,i\      Q^ "^6  iJt^y  proceed   thus.      Assimie    x  —  y  =  Zy   then    since 
X:^y  =\^,  we  obtain 

Substitute  in  the  second  of  the  given  equations ;  thus 

(a +  «)*  +  (»-«)*  =  326*, 

therefore  5az*  +  1  Oa V  =  1 66*  -  a*. 

From  this  quadratic  we  may  find  «*,  and  hence  z,  that  ii^ 
0?  —  y ;  and  hence  finally  x  and  y. 

More  examples  will  be  found  in  Chapter  liv. 

EXAMPLES   OP  SIMULTANEOUS   EQUATIONS   INVOLVING   QUADRATICS. 

1.  4a'  +  7y"  =  148,         Z(x^-y'=U. 

2.  a;+y  =  100,         xy  =  2i00. 

3.  x  +  y  =  4,        -+-  =  1. 

X     y 

4.  x+y  =  7,        a;*  +  2/=34. 

5.  a;-y  =  12,         a*  +  y»  =  74. 
^  x-y  x  +  Sy 

^"7.     (B'  +  y«  =  65,       iBy=28, 

^-8.     0^  =  1,     3a;-5y  =  2. 

1      1 

9.     -  +  -  =  2,         x  +  y  =  2. 
X     y      '    .  ^ 
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/^lO. 
V  11. 

^\% 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 

--25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 


2x'  +  2a;y  +  2/''  =  73. 


/ 


»31. 


/ 


1      1      14 
X     y     4o 


iB'+a^  +  22^  =  74, 

2a;  +  3y  =  37, 

«*  +  Zxy  =  54,         ajy  +  4y*  =  115. 

a;*  +  a;y  =  15,         a;?/  — y=2. 

a;"  +  a;y  +  4y'=6,         3a:'4-83/'=14. 

a*  +  aJ2/  =  12,         xy-2y^^\. 

a^-xy  +  y*  =  21,        y'-2xy+  15  =0, 

aj'~42/»  =  9,         (t^  +  2/  =  3. 

7a;'-  Sicy  =  159,         5ic  +  2y  =  7. 

a;'-2a;y  — y  =  1,         x-hy  =  2. 

x  +  y     x-y      10  »       , 

^  + ~  =  -Q-  >         a'  +  V*  =  45. 

a;  — y     as  +  y       o  "^ 


.'V  f'C-'  (... 


x-\-y     x-^y     5 


a' +  2/' =  20. 


SD  — ^     x+y      2' 

•ly+-125a;  =  2/-ai;,         y-'6x  =  '76xy—3x. 

'3x  +  '125^  =  3a;  -  y,         3a;  -  -5^  =  2'25xy  +  3y. 


=  0,| 
=  0.J 


y«-    4a;y+20a'+    3y-    264a;  =  0, 
5y'  -  38a;y  +      a;'  -  I23/  +  1056a; 

x  +  y  =  x*,         3y-x  =  y\        <  ^    *  •  ^ 

.       a     5  1  ^ 


x-h  2y-\-  —  =  16, 
t/ 


3a.  +  y  +  — =  23. 


J 
/ 


32. 


4(a;+2/)  =  3a;2/>         x-hy-{-x^  +  y*  =  26. 

a;-y  =  2,         a;=-2^'  =  8.  , 

aj  +  y  =  5,         a;*  +  2/'=65. 

a;  +  y=ll,         a;Vy'=1001. 

a;2^(a; +2/)  =  30,  •      af +  3^'  =  35* '^ >■'"•' 


*/ 


•"•^ 


»^  ^ 


\/  ^' 


^ 


K  iw 


V 


vp     X 
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^^^  =  18.         «  +  y  =  12.     ^     ^y  V  k  /  ^ 
a;+y  =  18,        a?  +  y*  =  4914.  ^^  r 


33. 


>34. 


35.  ^.?i*  =  9,        1.14. 
y      X  X     y     ^ 

36.  a»  (a;  +  y)  =  80,        a'  (2aj  -  3y)  =  80. 

I    37.     a:"y  +  2/'a?  =  20,         -  +  -  =  -. 
/  ^     ^  '        X     y     4: 

'38.     x'  +  y^  =  7  +  xy,        x^  +^  =  ^xy"l. 


/ 


1/ 


^ 


•40.  a;  +  y  =  4,         a* +  2^*  =  82. 

/41.  a;*-y=3093,         a;-y=3. 

42.  (3--^y+(3-f-^y=82,         xy^2: 

43.  a;'-ajy +  y"  =  19,         x-xy-\-y  =  L 

T*  44.  x'-gcy-hy*  =  7y         x*  +  Qify' ■hy*  =  lS3. 

.45.  a;*  +  a3y  +  y'  =  49,         a;*+a;V  +  2/*=  ^^1- 

46.  a;*- a" +  2^* -2/' =84,         a"  +  ccy  +  2/' =  49. 

^^        47.  aj(12-a;2^)  =  2A(a5y-3X        a^(y +  4aj-a;y)  =  12(a;  +  y-.3). 

^^1      r    '48.  a?  +  y  +  ^(icy)  =  14,         as*  +  2/' +  a;y  =  84.     "*--  ^ 

•  49.  x-hy''J(oDff)  =  7,  as"  +  2^  +  aJ3r  =  133. 

50.  a;  +  2^  =  72,         ya;+4/y=6. 

51.  x  +  J(x'-y')=S,        x-y=l. 


63.  «+y=io.  y^^yi=i. 
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64.     Jx  ~  Jy  ^  2  J{xy),        a  +  y  =  20. 

v\      y/       v\      y/     ^{x-yY  xy        15 

56.  ^(3  +  aj")  +  2y  =  8,         Sa:*  +  V(  V  +  4a')  =  9. 

57.  -  +  f-  =  1,        -  +  -  =  4. 
a     0  X     y 

58.  aj*  -  ^  =  a',         xy  =  b', 

59.  x-¥y  =  ay        x*^y*  =  h*. 

60.  aj*  +  y*=14a;y,         x  +  y  =  (n. 

61.     +T =  1,         a;  +  y  =  a  +  6. 

a+x     o+y  ^ 

y  +  6     ic  +  a        2  a      0 

63.  a;-y  =  a,         x^-y^^V. 

64.  J{af  +  y')  +  J{a^-y^  =  2y,        x*-y*  =  a\ 

66.    2a6(a  +  6)a;  +  y'  =  a&B*+2a6y,         a5aj+(a+6)y  =  a5y. 

66.  2V(a^»-20  +  a:y  =  l,         ^-^=«. 

67.  x-¥y^aj{xy\        ^^y^^  sj\' 

^n     /"a'-aj"     y"-6"\J      /«•+«•     y'  +  ft'Xi     .  , 

69.  (-5 — n+^^8 — 3)   +V-. — s+^^i i)  =4>        xy  =  db. 

70.  af-hy*-  {x  +  y)  =  a,        a*+  y*  +  »  +y-  2  («•+  y")  =  6. 

71.  y»  =  6<?,        -  +  J  =  1,        -+-  =  1. 

72.  ^+l+-=9,        ?  +  ?  =  13,        8aj  +  3y  =  6. 
a     y     «       ^       X     y 
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73. 

74. 
75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 
80. 


y 


x  +  y^ 


I 


xyz  =  a"  (y  +  «)  5=  6'  («  +  aj)  =  c*  (a:  +  y). 
x*  +  y7i  =  ^  +  zx—c,        »*  +  ajy  =  a. 


29 


1117 


^  a;     y     «      2 


a;y5J=l. 

«'  +  y'  +  «'  =  aj'  +  y"4-«'  =  a;  +  y  +  «=l. 

a;  (aj  +  y  +  2r)  =  a*,         y  (a:  +  y  +  «)  =  6*, 

ay  +  a»  +  y«  =  26, 

a;y  {x  +  y)+yz(y  +  z)-\-zx{z  +  x)=  162, 

a?y  (aj*  +  y*)  +  y«  (y*  +  «')  +  a»  (x'  +  «*)  =  538. 


« (aj  +  y  4- «)  =  c*. 


XXIY.     PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  QUADRATIC 

EQUATIONS. 


347.  "We  shall  now  solve  and  discuss  some  problems  which 
lead  to  quadratic  equations. 

A  man  buys  a  horse  which  he  sells  again  for  £24 ;  he  finds 
that  he  thus  loses  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  horse  cost;  required 
the  price  of  the  horsa 

Let  X  denote  the  price  in  pounds ;  then  the  man  loses  x  per 

X  aj' 

cent,  and  thus  his  total  loss  is  y^  ^  »>  that  is,  j— ;  but  this 

loss  is  also  a;  -  24 ;  thus 


X 


100 


=  a;-24; 
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therefore  a;"-100aj  =  -2400, 

and  jc*-  100x  +  {50y  =  2500  -  2400  =  100  ; 

hence  a;  —  50  =  ±  10, 

and  05  =  60  or  40. 

Thus  all  we  can  infer  is,  that  the  price  was  either  £00  or  £40, 
for  each  of  these  values  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

348,     Divide  the  niunber  10  into  two  parts,  such  that  their 
product  shall  be  24. 

Let  X  denote  one  part,  and  therefore  10  — a;  the  other  part; 
then 

a;(10-aj)  =  24; 

therefore  a;'  #-  1  Ox  =  —  24, 

and  a;'-  lOx  +  5"  =  25  -  24  =  1 ; 

lience  a;  —  5  =  ±  1, 

and  a;  =  4  or  6. 

Here  although  x  may  have  either  of  two  values,  yet  there 
is  only  one  mode  of  dividing  10,  so  that  the  product  of  the  two 
parts  shall  be  24 ;  one  part  must  be  4  and  the  other  6. 

349..  A  person  bought  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for  £80 ; 
if  he  had  bought  4  more  for  the  same  sum  each  ox  would  have 
cost  j61.  less ;  find  the  number  of  oxen  and  the  price  of  each. 

80 
Jjet  X  denote  the  niunber  of  oxen,  then  —  is  the  price  of  each 

X 

in  pounds ;  if  the  person  had  bought  4  more,  the  price  of  each  in 

80 

pounds  would  have  been j :  thus,  by  supposition, 

aJ  T  4 

80       80 


=-f-i; 


a;  +  4      X 
therefore  SOa:  =  80  (aj  +  4)  -  »*-  4a:, 
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therefore  a'  +  4aj  =  320, 

and  »•  +  403  +  2'  =  320  4-  4  =  324  ; 

hence  a;  +  2=±18, 

and  JB  =  16  or  —20. 

Only  the  positive  value  of  a;  is  admissible,  and  thus  the  number 
of  oxen  is  16,  and  the  price  of  each  ox  is  £5. 

In  solving  problems,  as  in  the  proposed  example,  results  will 
sometimes  be  obtained  which  do  not  apply  to  the  question  actually 
proposed.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  algebraical  mode  of 
expression  is  more  general  than  ordinary  language,  and  thus  the 
equation,  which  is  a  proper  representation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  will  also  apply  to  other  conditions.  Experience  will 
convince  the  student  that  he  will  always  be  able  to  select  the 
result  which  belongs  to  the  problem  he  is  solving,  and  that  it  will 
be  sometimes  possible,  by  suitable  changes  in  the  enunciation  of 
the  original  problem,  to  form  a  new  problem,  corresponding  to  any 
result  which  was  inapplicable  to  the  original  problem.  Thus  in 
the  present  case  we  may  propose  the  following  modification  of  the 
original  problem :  a  person  sold  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for 
£80  j  if  he  had  sold  4  /ewer  for  the  same  sum,  the  price  of  each 
ox  would  have  been  XI  more  ;  find  the  number  of  oxen  and  the 
price  of  each. 

Let  X  represent  the  number;  then  by  the  question  we  shall 

have 

80        80     , 
=  —  +  1. 


03—4         X 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  will  be  found  to  be  20  and  — 16  ; 
thus  the  number  20  which  appeared  with  a  negative  sign  as  a 
result  in  the  former  case,  and  was  then  inapplicable,  is  here  the 
admissible  result. 

350.  Find  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square  increased  by 
three  times  the  number  itself  may  amount  to  65. 
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Let  X  denote  the  number ;  then,  by  the  question, 

2a:"+3a;=65. 

13 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  will  be  found  to  be  5  and  —  -5- ; 

the  first  value  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  question.  In  order  to 
interpret  the  second  value,  we  observe,  that  if  we  write  —  re  for  a; 
in  the  equation,  it  becomes 

2aj*  -  3a;  =  65  ; 

13 
and  the  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  -5-  and  —5,  as  will  be 

13 

found  on  trial,  or  may  be  known  from  Art.  340.     Hence  —  is  the 

answer  to  a  new  question,  namely  :  find  a  number  such  that  twice 
its  square  diminished  by  three  times  the  number  itself  may 
amount  to  65. 

351.  Divide  a  given  line  into  two  parts,  such  that  twice 
the  square  on  one  part  may  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  line  and  the  other  part. 

Let  a  denote  the  length  of  the  line,  and  x  the  length  of  one 

part,  then  a  — a;  is  the  length  of  the  other  part;   thus,  by  the 

question, 

205*  =  a  (a  -  a;)  j 

therefore  2*'  +  aa  =  a*, 

,  ^    ax     a*        . 

and  ^"^Y^J' 

,     ax      /a\'     a'      a*      9a' 
and  «,+_  +  y  =^+_=_; 

r 

,  a         3a 

nence  a;  +  ^  =  *  -7-  > 

4  4 

and  a;  =  ^  or  —  a. 

Here  ^  is  the  required  length.     The  negative  answer  sug- 

gests  the  following  problem :  produce  a  given  line,  so  that  twice 
the  square  on  the  part  produced  may  be  equal  to  the  rectangle 
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contained  by  the  given  line,  and  the  line  made  up  of  the  given 
line  and  the  part  produced ;  the  result  is,  that  the  part  produced 
must  be  equal  to  the  given  line. 

352.  In  the  examples  hitherto  given,  both  roots  of  the  quad- 
ratic equation  have  applied  to  the  actual  problem,  or  to  an  allied 
problem  which  was  easily  formed.  Frequently,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  only  one  root  applies  to  the  problem  proposed,  and 
that  no  obvious  interpretation  occurs  for  the  other. 

353.  Problems  may  be  proposed  which  involve  more  than 
one  tmknown  quantity,  and  thus  lead  to  simtdtanecyus  eqtiations; 
we  will  give  an  example. 

Two  men  A  and  B  sell  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  j£28.  8«. 
JB  sells  four  quartei*s  more  than  A,  and  if  he  had  sold  the  quan- 
tity A  sold,  would  have  received  £10  for  it;  while  A  would  have 
i*eceived  16  guineas  for  what  B  sold.  Find  the  quantity  sold  by 
each,  and  the  rates  at  which  they  sold  it. 

Jjet  X  denote  the  number  of  quarters  which  A  sold,  and  there- 
fore a;  +  4  the  number  which  B  sold ;  and  suppose  that  A  sold  his 
wheat  at  y  shillings  per  quarter,  and  that  B  sold  his  at  z  shillings 
per  quarter.  Then  since  the  value  of  the  wheat  sold  is  568  shil- 
lings, we  have 

icy  +  (a;  +  4)«  =  568 (1). 

If  jB  had  sold  the  quantity  A  sold,  he  would  have  received 
200  shillings ;  thus 

{K»  =  200 (2). 

Similarly,  (a;  +  4)y  =  336 (3). 

From  (3)  we  have  xy  =  336  -  4y ;  by  substitution  in  (1)  we 
have 

336-4y  +  200  +  4«  =  568; 
therefore  4  («  _  y)  =  32, 

^^  «-y  =  8 (4X 
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'From  (2)  we  have 


200 
«  =  — 


z    ' 


and  from  (3)  we  have 


336     , 
05  = 4; 

200     336     , 

thus  = 4, 

z  y 

and  ^1J±-1 (5). 

I 

We  may  now  find  y  and  z  from  (4)  and  (5).     Substitute  in 
(5)  the  value  of  z  from  (4) ;  thus 

50        84     , 


therefore  50y  =  84  (y  +  8)  -  (y*  +  8y), 

hence  y*  -  26y  -  672  =  0. 

!EVom  this  quadratic  we  shall  find  y  =  42  or  — 16.     The  former 
is  the  onlj  admissible  result ;  thus  «  =  50  j  and  a;  =  4. 


EXAMPLES   OF  PROBLEMS. 

r    1.     Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  may  be  39,  and 
the  sum  of  their  cubes  17199.  I   ^-    ^'     ^  ^  ^    * 

2.  A  certain  number  is  formed  by  the  product  of  three  con- 
secutive numbers,  and  if  it  be  divided  by  each  of  them  in  turn, 
the  sum  of  the  quotients  is  47.     Find  the  number. 

y^^  3.     The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  exceeds  the  breadth  by 

one  yard,  and  the  area  is  three  acres  :  find  the  length  of  the  sides.  /  7  ^  -j.  ^ 

^4.  A  boat's  crew  row  3^  miles  down  a  river  and  back  again 
iai  1  hour  and  40  minutes :  supposing  the  river  to  have  a  current 
of  2  miles  per  hour,  find  the  rate  at  which  the  crew  would  row  in 
still  water. 

T.  A.  14 
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\  5^  A  farmer  wishes  to  enclose  a  rectangular  piece,  of  land  to 
contain  1  acre  32  perches  with  176  hurdles,  each  two  yards  long; 
how  many  hurdles  must  he  place  in  each  side  of  the  rectangle  J 

6.  A  person  rents  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  for  £84; 
he  cultivates  4  acres  himself,  and  letting  the  rest  for  10^.  an  acre 
more  than  he  pays  for  it,  receives  for  this  portion  the  whole  rent, 
£84.     Find  the  number  of  acres« 

^7.     A  person  purchased  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for  £35 : 
y^  after  losing  two  of 'them  he  sold  the  rest  at  10  shillings  a  head 
more  than  he  gave  for  them,  and  by  so  doing  gained  £1  by  the 
transaction.     Find  the  number  of  sheep  he  purchased.      .     , 

8.  A  line  of  given  length  is  bisected  and  produced :  find  the 
length  of  the  produced  part  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by 
half  the  line  and  the  Hne  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  produced 
part  may  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  produced  part. 

9.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  750,  and  the  quotient 
when  one  is  divided  by  the  other  is  3  J  :  find  the  numbers.  J^CT)  If, 

\  10.  A  gentleman  sends  k  lad  into  the  market  to  buy  a  shil- 
ling's worth  of  oranges.  The  lad  having  eaten  a  couple,  the 
gentleman  pays  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  fifteen  more  than  the 
market-price ;  how  many  did  the  gentleman  get  for  his  shilling  ] 

^  11.  What  are  eggs  a  dozen  when  two  more  in  a  shilluig's 
worth  lowers  the  price  one  penny  per  dozen  1  ,^^^  f^  1   .      ..t*'  "^ 

/  12.  A  shilling's  worth  of  Bavarian  kreuzers  is  more  nume- 
rous by  6  than  a  shilling's  worth  of  Austrian  kreuzers ;  and  15 
Austrian  kreuzers  are  worth  Id.  more  than  15  Bavarian  kreuzers. 
How  many  Austrian  and  Bavarian  kreuzers  respectively  make  a 
shilling) 

^13.  Find  two  numbers,  whose  sum  is  nine  times  their  differ- 
ence, and  whose  product  diminished  by  the  greater  niunber  is 
equal  to  twelve  times  the  greater  number  divided  by  the  less. 

14.  Two  workmen  were  employed  at  diflferent  wages,  and 
paid  at  the  end  of  a  certaLa  time.     The  first  received  £4.  16«., 
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tod  Uie  second,  vho  liad  worked  for  6  days  less,,  received  £2.  lie. 
If  the  second  had  worked  all  the  time  and  the  first  had.  omitted 
6  days,  they  woidd  have  received  the  same  sum.  "  How  many  days 
^d  each  work,  and  what  were  the  wages  of  each  ? 

15.  A  party  at  a  tavern  spent  a  certain  sum  of  money.  If 
there  had  been  five  more  in  the  party,  and  each  person  had  spent 
a  shilling  more,  the  bill  woidd  have  been  £6.  If  there  had  been 
three  less  in  the  party,  and  each  person  had  spent  eightpence  less, 
the  bill  would  have  been  £2.  12*.  Of  how  many  did  the  party 
consist,  and  what  did  each  person  spend  ? 

j/^  16.     A  person  bought  a  number  of  £20  railway  shares  when 

V  they  were  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  discount  for  £1500 ;  and 

afterwards  when  they  were  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  premium 

sold  theni  all  but  60  for  £1000.    How  many  did  he  buy,  and  what 

did  he  give  for  each  of  them  1 

y  17.     !Fi!^d  that  number  whose  square  added  to  its  cube  is  nine 
umes  the  next  higher  number.  ..^   / ^  v'\  "S 

_^.  18.  A  person  has  £1300,  which  he  divides  into  two  portions 
and  lends  at  different  rcUes  of  interest,  so  that  the  two  portions 
produce  equal  returns.  If  the  first  portion  had  been  lent  at  the 
second  rate  of  interest  it  would  have  produced  £36 ;  and  if  the 
second  portion  had  been  lent  at  the  first  rate  of  interest  it  would 
have  produced  £49.     Find  the  rates  of  interest. 

^^  19.  A  person  having  travelled  56  miles  on  a  railroad  and  the 
rest  of  his  journey  by  a  coach,  observed  that  in  the  train  he  had 
performed  a  quarter  of  his  whole  journey  in  the  time  the  coach 
took  to  go  5  miles,  and  that  at  the  instant  he  arrives  at  home 
the  train  must  have  reached  a  point  35  miles  further  than  he  was 
from  the  station  at  which  it  left  him.  Compare  the  rates  of  the 
coach  and  the  train,  and  find  the  number  of  miles  in  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

^  20.     A  sets  off  from  London  to  York,  and  B  at  the  same  time 

'Ifrom  York  to   London,   and  they  travel  uniformly;   A  reaches 

York  16  hours,  and  B  reaches  London  36  hours,  after  they  have 

14—2 


! 


r 

f. 

K 
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met  on  the  load.     Find  in  what  time  each  has  performed  the 
journey. 

/^  21.  A  courier  pixxseeds  fix>m  one  place  P  to  another  place  Q 
m  14  hoiws  j  a  second  courier  f^tarts  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
from  a  place  10  miles  behind  P,  and  arrives  at  Q  at  the  same  time 
as  the  first  courier.  The  second  courier  finds  that  he  takes  half 
an  hour  less  than  the  first  to  accomplish  20  miles.  !Find  the  dis- 
tance of  ©  from  P. 


i 


22.  Two  travellers  A  and  JB  set  out  at  the  same  time  from 
Wo  places  P  and  Q  respectively,  and  travel  so  as  to  meet  When 
they  meet  it  is  found  that  A  has  travelled  30  miles  more  than  £^ 
and  that  A  will  reach  Q  ia  4  days,  and  £  will  reach  P  in  9  days, 
affcer  they  meet.     Find  the  distance  between  P  and  Q. 

23.  A  vessel  can  be  filled  with  water  by  two  pipes ;  by  one 
of  these  pipes  alone  the  vessel  would  be  filled  2  hours  sooner 
than  by  the  other;  also  the  vessel  can  be  filled  by  both  pipes 
together  in  1|  hours.  Find  the  time  which  each  pipe  alone  would 
take  to  fill  the  vessel. 

24.  A  vessel  is  to  be  filled  with  water  by  two  pipes.  TRe 
first  pipe  is  kept  open  during  liiree-fifths  of  the  time  which  the 
second  would  take  to  fill  the  vessel ;  then  the  first  pipe  is  closed 
and  the  second  is  opened.  If  the  two  pipes  had  both  been  k^t 
open  together  the  vessel  would  have  been  filled  6  hours  sooner, 
and  the  first  pipe  would  have  brought  in  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
of  water  which  the  second  pipe  really  brought  in.  How  long  would 
each  pipe  alone  take  to  fill  the  vessel  ? 

25.  A  certain  number  of  workmen  can  move  a  heap  of 
stones  in  8  hours  ft^m  one  place  to  another.  If  there  had  been 
8  more  workmen,  and  each  workman  had  carried  5  lbs.  less  at  a 
time,  the  whole  work  would  have  occupied  f  hours.  If  however 
there  had  been  8  fewer  workmen,  and  each  workman  had  carriled 
11  lbs.  more  at  a  time,  the  work  would  have  occupied  9  hours. 
Find  the  number  of  workmen  and  the  weight  which  each  carried 
at  a  time. 


W\ 
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XXV.    IMAGIKABY  EXPBESSIONS. 

354.  Although  the  square  root  of  a  negatiye  quantity  is  the 
symhol  of  an  impossible  operation,  yet  these  square  roots  are  fre- 
quently of  use  in  Mathematical  investigations  in  consequence  of  a 
few  conTentions  which  we  shall  now  explain. 


V<  355. 


Let  a  denote  any  real  quantity;  then  the  square  roots 
ft  the  negative  quantity  —  a*  are  expressed  in  ordinary  notation 
by  db^(-a').  Now  —a*  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of 
a*  and  —  1 ;  so  if  we  suppose  that  the  square  roots  of  this  product 
can  be  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  both  factors  were  posi- 
tive, by  multiplying  together  the  square  roots  of  the  factors,  the 
square  roots  of  —a*  will  be  expressed  by  ^a^J{'-l).  We  may 
therefore  agree  that  the  expressions  =fc  ^(—  a*)  and  =*=  a  ^(—  1)  shall 
be  considered  equivalent.  Thus  we  shall  only  have  to  use  one 
imaginary  expression  in  our  investigations,  namely,  ^(—  1). 

356.  Suppose  we  have  such  an  expression  as  a  +  fi  J(—l), 
where  a  and  /I  are  real  quantities*  This  expression  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  a  real  part  a  and  an  imaginary  part  fi  <y(-  1) ;  or  on 
accoimt  of  the  presence  of  the  latter  term  we  may  speak  of  the 
whole  expression  as  imaginary.  When  p  is  zero,  the  term 
Pyfi—l)  is  considered  to  vanish;  this  may  be  regarded  then  as 
another  convention.  If  a  and  P  are  both  zero,  the  whole  expres- 
sion vanishes,  and  not  otherwise. 

357.  By  means  of  the  conventions  already  made,  and  the 
additional  convention  that  such  terms  as  P  ^/(—  1)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  ordinary  rules  which  hold  in  Algebraical  transformations, 
we  may  establish  some  propositions,  as  will  now  be  seen. 

358.  In  order  that  two  imaginary/  expressions  may  he  egtud, 
U  is  neeessa/ry  and  sufficient  that  the  real  parts  shovM  he  equal, 
and  that  the  coefficients  o/fj^—  1)  should  he  equal. 
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Forsuppose         o.  +  l3J{''l)  =  y  +  hJ{-l); 
theiiy  by  transposition,  a-y  +  (fi-S)  J{^  1)  =  0 ; 
thus,  by  Art  356,         .a-y  =  0,   and/3-8  =  0; 
that  is,  ^  =  y9         s'A<i  P  ="  S* 

Thus  the  equation 

a  +  /S^(-l)  =  y  +  8V(-l) 
may  be  considered  as  a  symbolical  mode  of  asserting  the  two 
equalities  a  =  v  and  j3  =  3  in  one  statement. 

359.     Take  now  two  imaginary  expressions  a  +  P  ^(—  1)  and 
y  +  ^s/i"  •"■)>  ^^'^  ^^^^'^  their  sum,  difference,  product^  and  quotient. 
Their  sum  is 

If  the  second  expi^ession  be  taken  from  the  first,  the  re- 
mainder is 

Their  product  is 
.     {a+i8V(-l)}.{r  +  SN/(-l)}  =  ay-i88  +  (a8  +  i9y)V(-l); 
^^^  n/("-  1)  ^  a/(""  1)  ^>  ^7  supposition,  -  1. 

The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  expression  by  the 
second  is 

This  may  be  put  in  another  forto  by  multiplying  both  numerator 
and  denominator  by  y  —  8  ^(—  1).     The  new  numerator  is  thus 

ay  +  )38+(/Sy-a8)V(-l);' 
and  the  new  denominator  is  y"  +  8' ;  therefore 

a+^Vb^)  _ay^      By-aB    .... 

.  y  +  8V(-l)  -"TTT  "*■  /  +  8«  '^^    '> 

1^  360.  "We  will  now  give  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
imaginary  expressions  occur  in  Algebra.  Suppose  we  have  to 
solve  the  equation  »*  =  1.     "We  may  write  the  eqtiation  thus, 

aj'-.l  =  0; 
or  inferiors,  (a-1)  (a:*  +  »+ 1)  =  0. 
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Thus  we  satisfy  the  proposed  equation  either  by  putting 
a  —  1  =  0,  or  by  putting  «"  +  a:  + 1  =  0.  The  first  gives  aj  =  1 ; 
the  second  may  be  written 

«■ +  «  =  -!, 
therefore  x*  +  x+(-^j  ~  Z*"  """  ~"~I^ 

therefore  '=^1  =  -^  y/{-l)  =  *'§  ^(-^)  i 

and  a,  =  _l*-V3^(_l). 

Thus  we  conclude  that  if  either  of  the  imaginary  expressions 
last  written  be  cubed,  the  result  will  be  imity.f  This  we  may 
veiify ;  take  the  upper  sign  for  example,  then  \^  - ^    i^V*  vix/' 

{--^4^(-)}'=(^iy-(-iy4./(-) 

Now  (-l)'=-5' 

'  (-2)'  f  •^<- 1>  =  I  T  '^(- 1)  =  ¥  •^(-  ^)' 

K-^)K-^^-f-(-i)(-i)=l' 

Thus  the  result  is  unity. 

If  aj"=l,  we  have  «  =  (!)*;   it  appears  then  that  there  are 

1      ,73 
three  cube  roots  of  unity,  namely,  1  and  "-  o  *  ^   '^(""  ^^' 
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361.  We  have  seen  in  Art.  337,  that  the  quadratic  expression 
OQ^  +  6aj  +  c  is  always  identical  with  a  (as  —  jp)  (aj  —  g'),  where  jp  and  ^ 
are  the  roots  of  the  equation  aa?  +  6a;  +  c  =  0.  If  the  roots  are 
imaginary,  jp  and  q  will  be  of  the  forms  o  =*=  ^  ^(—  1) ;  thus  we 
have  then 

aa"  +  5a;+ c  =  a  {a:  -  a- /?  ,y(- 1)}  {as- a  +  )3 /y(- 1)}. 

This  will  present  no  difficulty  when  we  remember  the  conven- 
tion that  the  usual  algebraical  operations  are  to  be  applicable  to 
the  term  )3  ^(—  1).  For  the  second  side  of  the  asserted  iden- 
tity is 

a  {(a;  -  a)»  +  ^%         that  is,  a  {«"  -  2aa;  +  a'  +  /3*}, 
and  fix)m  the  values  of  a  and  ^  we  have 

2a  =  -  -  ,  and  a*  +  /3'  =  -  : 

a  a      . 

thus  the  second  side  coincides  with  the  first. 

362.  Two  imaginary  expressions  are  said  to  be  conjugate  when 
they  .differ  only  in  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  ^(—  1).  Thus 
a  +  P  J{-'  1)  and  a  —  PJ{—  1)  are  conjugate. 

Hence  the  strni  of  two  conjugate  imaginary  expressions  is  real, 
and  so  also  is  their  product.  In  the  above  example  the  sum  is 
2a,  and  the  product  is  a*  +  j^. 

363.  The  positive  value  of  the  square  root  of  a'  +  ^*  is  called 
the  modulus  of  each  of  the  expressions 

a  +  PJ{-l)  and  a-/3^(-l). 

From  this  definition  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of  a  real 
quantity  is  the  numerical  value  of  that  quantity  taken  positively. 

In  order  that  the  modulus  ^^(a'  +  /8*)  may  vanish,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  *s  0  and  /8  =  0 ;  in  this  case  the  expressions 

a  +  pJi-l)  aiid  a-i8V(-l) 

.  vanish.     And  conversely,  if  these  expressioiis  vanish,  then  a  =  0 
and  j3  =  0,  and  thus  the  modulus  vanishes. 
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364.  If  two  imaginary  expressions  aie  equal,  ^heir  moduU 
are  equal.  It  is  not  however  necessarily  true,  that  the  expressions 
are  equal  if  the  moduli  are  equaL 

365.  The  modulus  of  the  product  of  o  +  j3,y(— 1)  aud 
y  +  8^/(-l)is 

V{(ay  -  i88)»  +  (Py  +  o8)«} ;   (see  Art.  359). 

But  (ay-i88)*  +  (/3y4-o8)«  =  (a»  +  i8»)(/  +  8"); 

thus  the  modulus  is 

Hence  the  moduhts  of  the  product  of  two  imaginary  expres- 
sions is  eqvxd  to  the  product  of  their  moduli. 

Therefore  the  produ^ct  of  two  imaginary  expressions  cannot 
vanish  if  neither  factor  vanishes. 

It  will  follow  from  this  that  the  modulus  of  the  quotient  of 
two  imaginary  expressions  is  the  quotient  of  their  moduli.  This 
can  also  be  shewn  by  forming  the  modulus  of  the  expression  for 
the  quotient  given  in  Art.  359. 

..  '*'o66.     It  is  often  necessary  to  consider  the  powers  of  ^(-1). 
We  may  form  them  by  successive  multiplication ;  thus, 

y(-i)}'=v(-i),    w(-i)}'=-i. 
y(-i)}"={V(-i)}'W(-i)=-s/(-i).    {«y(-i)r=i. 

If  we  proceed  to  obtain  higher  powers  we  shall  have  a  re- 
currence of  the  results  V(~l),  —  1,  —  s/{—  1),  1.  We  may  then 
express  all  the  powers  by  four  formulae.  For  every  whole  number 
must  be  of  one  of  the  four  forms  An,  An  +  l,  in -{-2,  4rn-  3, 
according  as  it  is  exactly  divisible  by  4,  or  leaves,  when  divided 
by  4,  a  remainder  1,  2,  3,  respectively.     And 


\  -^ 
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>y  367.    TKt  aquate  root  of  an  ijnaginary  expreesion  of  the  form 
^^  P  ^(_  1)  may  he  expressed  in  a  similar  form. 

For  suppose      ^{a  +  p  J(^)}  =  «?  +  y  n/(-  1) ; 
then      a  +  i8V(-l>  =  {«  +  yN/(-l)r  =  «^*y'  +  2ajyV(-l> 

Hence,  by  Art.  358, 

«•-/  =  « (1), 

2x^  =  13 (2); 

therefore  from  (1)  and  (2) 

thus  s^  +  y'  =  s/{a'  +  P')  (3). 

From  (1)  and  (3)  we  obtain 

hence       a  =  A|^^^^^ ^ j,       y  =  *|^^^-^ f-^ j  . 

Since  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  supposed  real,  a^  +  y'  is  posi- 
tive, and  thus  the  positive  sign  must  be  ascribed  to  the  quantity 
^(a*  +  )8*).  And  since  the  values  of  x  and  y  must  satisfy  the 
equation  2xy  =  fi,  they  must  have  the  same  sign  if  )5  be  posiUve, 
and  different  signs  if  )8  be  negative.  On  account  of  the  double 
sign  in  the  values  of  x  and  y,  we  see  that  o  +  )3  J(-^  1)  has  two 
square  roots  which  differ  only  in  sign. 

368.  We  may  obtain  the  square  roots  of  *  J(—  1)  by  sup- 
posing that  a  =  0  and  )3  =  ±  1  in  the  results  of  the  preceding 
Article.     Thus  we  shall  obtain 

If  we  suppose  that  »*  =  — 1,  we  deduce  «'  =  *a/(— l)j  thus 

«  =  *  ^^{i  ^(- 1)}.     And  since  «*  =  -!,  we  have  «  »  (- 1)*.     Thus 
there  are  foiu:  fourth  roots  of  —  1,  namely,  the  four  expressions 
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w 

contained  in  ± ^ — -.     There  are  also  four  fourth  roots  of  1 

since  if  we  put  »*  =  1,  we  find  «'  =  sfcl,  and  z  =  ^Jl  or 
2r  =  ±  V("  !)•  Similarly  there  are  eight  eighth  roots  of  1  or  -  1, 
and  so  on. 


I.     Simplify 


IIISCELLAKEOUS   KXAMFT.ES. 


a'  V  c' 


{a-h){a-c)     (6-c)(6-a)     (c-a)(c-6)* 


2.     If  ,?-J- +  ,i_l  =  0,  shew  that 

a  —  d       h  —  c        ,   a  +  (5        h-¥d 

and 


l  +  ctd     l+6c  1  —  ac     l-6c^* 

3.  ^ew  that 

<«'  +  6"  +  c'-3a5c  = 
i{(a_6)«+(j-.c)'  +  (c-a)*}{a  +  5  +  c}, 

(a  +  5  +  c)»-3{a(6-cy  +  6(c-a)'  +  c(a-5n, 

(a  +  6+c)*-27a6c  = 
J  {(a  +  6  +  7c)(a-  6)'  +  (6  +  C+  7a)  (6-c)*  +  (c  +  a  +  76)  (c--«)"}, 

9(a^  +  V'  +  c'')-(a  +  h  +  cy^ 
(4a+46  +  c)(a-5)*+(45  +  4c  +  a)(6-c)*+(4:C  +  4a4-5)(c-a)*. 

4.  Shew  that  if  a  +  b  +  c  is  zero  the  following  expression  is 

also  zero, 

««  ?;«  -* 


3a*  +  be     26*  +  ca     2c'  +  a6 

5.  If  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  t"v<ro  quantities  is 
rational,  shew  that  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  obtaiiied  by 
dividing  one  by  the  other  is  also  rational  ; 
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6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  {1  +  a;}  {1  +  aJ*  +  2  (1  -  «^  Jx}. 

7.  Express  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  two  simple  surds  the 
roots  of  the  equation  a;*  —  2ax'  +  6®  =s  0. 

8.  Express  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  two  simple  surds  the 
roots  of  the  equation  4a5*  -  4  (1  +  n')  aV  +  nW  =  0. 

9.  By  performing  the   operation   for  extracting  the  square 
'     root,  find  a  value  of  x  which  will  make  x*  +  6ix^  +  Hoc*  +  3a;  +  31 

a  perfect  square. 

10.  Shew  that  i£x*-\-aoi^  +  hx'  +  €X-¥d  be  a  perfect  square, 
the  coefficients  satisfy  the  relations 

8(j=a(46-a')  and  (45  -  a")*  =  64e/. 

11.  K  the  values  of  x,  y,  a?',  y'  be  all  possible,  and 

shew  that  x  =  x  and  y  =  y. 

12.  Shew  that  the  equation 

aV  (aj  -  x^y  +  a'b'  (y  -  yO'  +  (6V  +  aY  -  aV)  (6V"  +  aV*-  oTb^  =  0 
is  equivalent  to  the  two  a*b'  -  a^yy—  h^xotf  =  0  and  xy'—  x'y  =  0. 

13.  A  man  sells  a  horse  for  j£24.  12^.,  and  loses  18  per  cent, 
on  what  the  horse  cost  him  :  find  the  original  cost. 

14.  Divide  the  number  16  into  three  such  parts  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  less  shall  be  the  square  root  of  the  greatest,  and 
the  difference  of  the  two  greater  shall  be  the  square  of  the  least. 

15.  Shew  that 


j^^j.  ^  j^i^^j. 


is  equal  to  2  if  9%  be  a  multiple  of  3,  and  equal  to  —  1  if  n  be  any- 
other  integer. 
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Solye  the  fbllowing  equations : 

-^      a?+l     a?+2     ftOJ+S 

16.    ,+ s  =  2 s. 

a  — 1      05  —  2        a;  — 3 

,-  4 2 

air -- 2x     or -- X 

18.  («-^)(«>-^).(«.-^)  =  («-l)(«-2)(«;-3). 

19.  a(*-8a!'  +  12a!'+16«-16  =  0. 

20.  ^(2a:  - 1)  +  ^{Sx  -  2)  =  ^(4aj  -  3)  +  ^(5x  -  4). 

21.  2h{J{x  +  a)-'h}  +  2c{^{x--a)  +  c}  =  a. 

22.  {7(a  +  a;)  -  ^a}  {J{a  -  rr)  +  V»}  =  ^- 

23.  x  +  y  =  a+bj        -  +  -  =  2. 

X     y 

24.      +j-^^=-i — -Z-  a;+y  =  (?. 

a  +  a?     6  +  y     a  +  6+c  ^ 

25.  6r?-?^U5=6fUlV 

'i^,     x{bc-^xy)=^y{xy-ac),  xy (ay -^ hx - xy)  =  ahc (x  +  y - c), 

27.  fa;-32^  +  -)(x  +  ;.)  =  6,     (x  +  -)l  =  9,     1+1+1=^. 

28.  {v  +  x)(y  +  z)  =  h  +  c-  a, 

(v  +  2^) («  +  a;)  =  c  +  a-  5, 
(t?  +  »)  (a;  +  y)  =  a  +  6  —  c, 

r*  +  aj*  +  y*  +  «•  =  3  (a  +  6  +  c). 


222  ..  r\ '  KATIO. 
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369.  Eatio  is  the  relation  which  one  quantity  bears  to 
another  with  resp^t  to  magnitude,  the  comparison  being  made 
by  considering  what  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  the  first  quantity  is 
of  the  second. 

Thus  in  comparing  6  with  3,  we  observe  that  6  has  a  certain 
magnitude  with  respect  to  3,  which  it  contains  twice ;  again,  ia 
comparing  6  with  2,  we  see  that  6  has  now  a  difierent  relative 
magnitude,  for  it  contains  2  three  times;  or  6  is  greater  when 
compared  with  2  than  it  is  when  compared  with  3. 

370.  The  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  usually  expressed  by  two  points 
placed  between  them,  thus,  a  :  b;  and  a  is  called  the  amt^eckrU 
of  the  ratio,  and  b  the  conseqv^erU  of  the  ratio. 

371.  A  ratio  is  measured  by  the  fraction  which  has  for  its 
numerator  the  antecedent  of  the  ratio,  and  for  its  denominator 
the  consequent  of  the  ratio.     Thus  the  ratio  of  a  to  5  is  measured 

by  T- ;  then  for  shortness  we  may  say  that  the  ratio  of  a,  to  h  i$ 

a  a 

eqiud  to  ^9  or  is  r» 

372.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  ratio  of  a  to  5  is  equal  to 

a      a 
the  ratio  of  c  to  c?,  when  t  =  i  • 

0     d 

373.  If  the  terms  of  a  ratio  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the 
aarrie  qtiantity  the  ratio  is  not  altered, 

374.  "We  may  compare  two  or  more  ratios  by  reducing  the 
fractione^  which  measure  these  ratios  to  a  common  denominator. 


r 
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Thus  suppose  one  ratio  to  be  that  of  a  to  &,  and  another  ratio  to 

be  that  of  c  to  c?;  then  the  first  ratio  T=T-jy  and  the  second 

c      ho       — . 
ratio  -f  =  rj»     Hence  the  first  ratio  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or 

less  than,  the  second  ratio>  according  as  odf  is  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than  bc^ 

375.  A  ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequcdiiy^  of  less 
inequality y  or  of  equality y  according  as  the  antecedent  is  greater 
than,  less  than,  or  equal  to,  the  consequent. 

376.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminished,  and  a  ratio 
of  less  inequality  is  increasedy  by  adding  any  quantity  to  hoik 
terms  of  1lh6  ratio. 

Let  the  ratio  be  j- ,  and  let  a  new  ratio  be  formed  by  adding 
X  to  both  terms  of  the  original  ratio  :  then  t is  greater  or  less 

thaa  T  9  according  as  ^-^r^ — I  is  greater  or  less  than  -t-ti 1 1  that 

b  °       b{b  +  x)      ^  b{b  +  x)' 

is,  according  as  b{a  +  x)  is  greater  or  less  than  a{b  +  x);  that  is, 

according  as  a:6  is  greater  or  less  than  xa ;  that  is,  according  as  b 

is  greater  or  less  than  a. 

377.  A  ratio  o/ greater  inequality  is  increased,  and  a  ratio  of 
less  inequ^dity  is  diminished^  by  taking  from  both  terms  of  the  ra^lio 
any  quality  which  is  less  than  each  of  those  terms,- 

Let  the  ratio  be  ^,  and  let  a  new  ratio  be  formed  by  taking 

ft  ^,  /)• 
SB  fit)m  both  terms  of  the  original  ratio :  then  r is  greater  or 

less  than  t  »  aocordinxr  as  -=-77 1  is  greater  or  less  than  ^4? \  ? 

h  °       6  (6  —  05)      °  bip  —  x) 

that  is,  according  as  5  (a  —  a?)  is  greater  or  less  than  a  (5  —  a;) ;  that 

is,  according  as  6a?  is  less  or  greater  than  ax ;  that  is,  according  as 

h  is  less  or  greater  than  a. 
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378.  If  the  antecedents  of  any  ratios  be  multiplied  together 
and  also  the  consequents,  a  new  ratio  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to 
he  compounded  of  the  former  ratios.  Thus  the  ratio  etc  :  bd  is 
said  to  be  compounded  of  the  two  ratios  a  :  b  and  c  id. 

379.  The  ratio  compounded  of  two  ratios  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  sum  of  those  two  ratios.  When  the  ratio  a  :  b  is  com- 
pounded with  itself,  the  resulting  ratio  a^  :  5'  is  sometimes  called 
the  douhle  of  the  ratio  a  :  b.  Also  the  ratio  a^  :b^  is  called  the 
triple  of  the  ratio  a  :  b.     Similarly,  the  ratio  a  :  6  is  sometimes 

said  to  be  half  of  the  ratio  a"  :  6',  and  the  ratio  a"  :  6"  is  some- 

1 
times  said  to  be  -  ^A  of  the  ratio  a  ib, 

n 

This  language,  however,  is  now  not  used ;  the  following  terms 
are  in  conformity  with  it,  and  some  of  them  are  still  retained* 
The  ratio  a*  :  b'  is  said  to  be  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  :  b,  and 
the  ratio  a"  :  b^  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  :b.  Similarly,  the  ratio 
^a  :  ^b  is  called  the  svhduplicate  ratio  of  a  :  6,  and  the  ratio 

^a  :  ^b  the  svhtriplicate  ratio  of  a  :  6.     And  the  ratio  a*  :  b* 
is  called  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  a  :b. 

380.  If  the  consequent  of  the  preceding  ratio  be  the  antecedent 
of  the  succeeding  ratio^  and  any  number  of  such  ratios  be  taken^  the 
ratio  which  arisen  from  their  composition  is  that  of  the  first  antece- 
dent to  the  last  consequent. 

Let  there  be  three  ratios,  namely  a  :b,  b  :  c,  c  :  d;  then  the 
compoim.d  ratio  is  axbxc  :  bxcxd  (Art.  378),  that  is,  a  :  d 
Similarly,  the  proposition  may  be  established  whatever  be^  the 
number  of  ratios, 

381.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequcdity  compounded  with  another 
increases  it,  and  a  ratio  of  less  inequality  compounded  with  cmother 
diminisJies  it. 

Let  the  ratio  a; :  ^  be  compounded  with  the  ratio  a  :b;  the 
compound  ratio  is  xa  lyby  and  this  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
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ratio  a  :  h,   according  as  -^  is,  greater  or  less  than  ^,  that  is, 
according  as  a)  is  greater  or  less  than  y* 

382.  If  the  difference  between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent 
of  a  ratio  he  small  compa/red  vnth  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of  their 
square  is  neoHy  obtained  by  doubling  this  difference. 

Let  the  proposed  ratio  be  a  +  x:a,  where  x  is  small  compared 
with  a ;  then  a'  +  2ax  +  a:^  :  a'  is  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
antecedent  and  consequent.  But  x  is  small  compared  with  a,  and 
therefore  as'  or  xxx  ia  small  compared  with  2a x  x,  and  much 
smaller  than  ax  a.  Hence  rt'  +  2ax  :  a*,  that  is,  a  +  2x:  a,  will 
nearly  express  the  ratio  (a  +  a;)' :  a*. 

j-  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  1001  to  the  square  of  1000  is 

[      nearly  1002  :  1000.     The  real  ratio  is  1002-001  :  1000,  in  which 

the  antecedent  differs  from  its  approximate  value  1002  only  by 

one-thousandth  part  of  unity. 

383.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of 
« +  2*  to  the  square  root  of  a  is  the  ratio  a  +  x:a  nearly,  when 
X  is  small  compared  with  a.  That  is ;  if  the  difference  of  two 
qtumtities  be  small  compared  with  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of  their 
square  roots  is  nearly  obtained  by  halving  this  difference. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  Art.  382  it  may  be  shewn  when  x  is 
small  compared  with  a,  that  a-\-3x:a  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio 
(a  +  xY  :  a*,  and  a  +  4x:  a  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio  (a  +  cc)*  :  a\ 

These  results  may  be  generalised  by  the  student  when  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  Binomial  Theorem. 


384.     "We  will  place  here  a  theorem  respecting  ratios  which 
is  often  of  use. 


ace 


Suppose  that  r  =  3  = '  7>  then  each  of  these  ratios  is  equal  to 

\p6*4-  dr4-  f*)  ^  ^""^^^  P>  y,  r,  w  are  any  quantities  whatever. 
T.  A.  15 


» 
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For  let  ^  =  F  =  -f  =  -?  ]  tlien 
oaf 

therefore      p  {kby  +  q  {kd)*  +  r  {JcfY  =  paT  +  qd"  +  re" ; 
therefore  k*  =<^ — ^ -^ ,     and   A;  =  (  -  ,^— ^is :^  1  • 

The  same  mode  of  demonstration  may  be  applied,  and  a  similar 

result  obtained,  when  there  are  more  than  ^iree  ratios  =-.-,- 

b'd'f 

given'  equal.  It  maj  be  observed  that  p,  q,  r,  n  are  not  neces- 
sarily positive  quantities. 

As  a  particular  example  we  may  suppose  w  =  1,  then  we  see 

that  if  T  =  J  =  i;  each   of  these   ratios  is  equal  to  ^ — — ' 

D     a     /  ph^qd-vrf 

and  then  as  a  special  case  we  may  suppose  p  —  q  =  r,  so  that  each 
of  the  given  equal  ratios  is  equal  to  . — -^ — -  . 

385.     Suppose  that  we  have  three  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  z 
connected  by  the  two  equations 

005  +  6y -»•  c«  =  0,    ax  +  h'y  +  <?'«  =  0 ; 

these  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, but  they  will  determine  the  ratios  subsisting  between  them. 
For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  d^  and  the  second  by  c,  and 

subtract:  thus 

{ac  -  a'c)x  +  {bQ  -  6'c)y  =  0 ; 

X  y 

therefore  7-7 — w  ^  — /      /    . 

he  —he     ca  —ca 

Again,  multiply  the  first  equation  by  h\  and  the  second  by  6, 

and  subti*act :  thus  we  shall  obtain 

X       _        z 

hd  -  h'c     ah'  -  a%  * 

Hence  we  may  write  the  results  in  this  form  : 

X       _       y^ z 

hd  -  Vc     ca'  —  c'a     ah'  —  a'h ' 
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These  results  are  very  important,  and  should  be  carefully  re- 
membered; the  second  denominator  may  be  derived  from  the  first, 
and  the  third  from  the  second,  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  211. 

Denote  the  common  value  of  these  fractions  by  ^;  then 
x  =  k  (f)c'—  h'c),    y  =  k{ca  —  </«),    z=^h {aV  —  a'h). 

Now  suppose  that  we  have  also  a  third  equation  connecting 
the  unknown  quantities  x^  y,  z'^  then  by  substituting  in  it  for 
X,  y,  z  the  expressions  just  given,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation 
which  will  determine  k :  thus  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  become 
known. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  third  equation  is 

&'  +  my*  +  w«*=  1, 

then  k  is  determined  by 

k'  {Uh<^  -  h'cy  +  wi(ca'-  c'aY  +  n(ah'-  a'6)'}  =  1. 


EXAMPLES   OF  BATIO. 

1.  Write  down  the  duplicate  ratio  of  2  :  3,  and  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  100  :  144. 

2.  Write  down  the  ratio  which  is  compounded  of  the  ratios 
3  :  5  and  7  :  9. 

3.  Two  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  and  if  9  be  added 
to  each  they  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4.     Find  the  numbers. 

4.*  Shew  that  the  ratio  a  \h  is  the  duplicate  of  the  ratio 
a  +  c  :  h  +  c  i£  (^  =  ab. 

5,  There  are  two  roads  from  -4  to  ^,  one  of  them  14  miles 
longer  than  the  other,  and  two  roads  from  B  to  Cy  one  of  them 
8  miles  longer  than  the  other.  The  distances  from  ^  to  ^  and 
from  B  to  C  along  the  shorter  roads  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2, 
and  the  distances  along  the  longer  roads  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3 
Determine  the  distances. 

15—2 
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S.   " 


6.     Solve  the  equatioim 

ax-^hy  _cz  +  ax     hy  -^cz 
cz  .  by  can 


=  x-\-y  +  z. 


7.     Pi«yetliatif??!±^=?^±^=^i^,  each  of  these 

a  +ajn     a,  +  a^     a,  +  a^ 

1+3/ 

ratios  is  equal  to  ^-; — ,  supposing  a^  +  a^  +  a^  not  to  be  zero. 


8.     If 


1+y 
a—h         h—c 


c  —  a 


a+6  +c 


,  then  each  of 


ay  +  bx     bz  +  cx     cy  +  az     ax  +  by  +  cz 

these  ratios  = ,  supposing  a-hb  +c  not  to  be  zero. 

X  "r  y  "1"  z 

«,         ,       ,^ay  —  bx     cx—az     bz—cy     ^.      x     y     z 

9.  Shew  that  if  -^ =  — r—  = ->  then-=^  =  -. 

c  0  a  a     b     c 

10.  If  —. j,=  =7 — 7T/=  -J — 7?t   then    each    of   these    ratios 

a—  a       b—o       c -  c 

db'-a^b        bc'-b'c        ca-c'a       a  + 6  +  c-(a +ft'  +  c') 


a 6  —  a  b      be  ^b  c      ca  —c  a      a  +  6+c—  (a+6  +c) 

11.  Solve  the  equations 

2a;  +  y-2«  =  0,    7aj  +  6y-9«  =  0,    3?*  + 2^  +  *''=  1728. 

12.  Solve  the  equations 

ax -h  by  ■\- cz  =  0,   bcx  +  cay  +  a6«  =  0,   xyz  +  a6c  (a'aj  +  b^y  +  c'«)  =  0. 
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386.     Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportionals  when  the 
first  is  the  same  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  second,  as  the 


a 


third  is  of  the  fourth;  that  is,  when  j-=  -jt  the  four  quantities 

a,  by  c,  dj  are  called  proportionals.  This  is  usually  expressed  by 
saying,  aistoftascistoc^,  and  is  represented  thus,  aib  :icid, 
or  thus,  aib^cid. 
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The  tjBrms  a  and  d  are    called    the  extremes,  and  the  terms 
b  and  c  are  called  the  means. 

387.  When  fowr  quantities  a/re  proportionals^  the  product  of 
the  eostremes  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means* 

Let  a,  by  c,  d  be  the  four  quantities;  then  since  they  are  pro- 
ft      j» 
portionals  ^  =-^  (Art.  386);    and  bj  multiplying  both  sides  of 

the  equation  by  bd,  we  have  ad^^bc. 

Hence  if  the  first  be  to  the  second  as  the  second  is  to  the  thirds 
the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean. 

388.  If  any  three  terms  in  a  proportion  are  given,  the  fourth 
may  be  determined  from  the  equation  ad  =  bc. 

389.  If  the  product  of  two  quantities  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  tu)o  others^  the  four  are  proportionals;  the  terms  of  either 
product  being  taken  for  the  means,  and  the  terms  of  the  otiter 
product  for  the  extremes. 

X      b 

Let  iey^ab;  divide  by  ay,  thus,  -  =  - ; 

or  x:  a  ::  b  :  j/ (Art.  386). 

390.  If  a  :  b  ::  c  :  dy  and  c  :  d  i:  e  :fy  then 

a  :  b  ::  e  :f 

Because     t  =-y  and  -%  =  -^,  therefore  r  =  -> i 
b      d  »     /  f>     / 

or  a  :b  ::  e  :f, 

391.  If  four  quantities  be  proportionals,  they  a/re  proportionals 
when  taken  inversely. 

If        a  lb  \i  c  \  dy         then   b  :  a  v,  d  i  c. 

For  T^-j'y  divide  unity  by  each  of  these  equal  quantities, 

thus  —  =  - ;  or  b  \a  :id  ic. 
a     e 
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392.  Iffour^ucuniities  he  proportionals,  they  are  proportionals, 
when  taken  altematelj. 

If        a:h  :.c  \dy         then   a  ;  c  ::  h  :  d. 

or  a  :  c  ::  5  :  c?. 

Unless  the  four  quantities  are  of  the  same  kind  the  alter- 
nation  cannot  take  place;  because  this  operation  supposes  the 
first  to  be  some  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  third.  One  line 
may  have  to  another  line  the  same  ratio  as  one  weight  has  to 
another  weight,  but  there  is  no  relation,  with  respect  to  magni- 
tude, between  a  line  and  a  weight.  In  such  cases,  however,  if  the 
four  quantities  be  represented  by  nuwhers,  or  by  other  quantities 
which  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  the  alternation  may  take  place. 

393.  WJienfour  quantities  are  proportionals^  the  first  togetlier 
with  the  second  is  to  the  second  as  the  third  together  with  the  fourth 
is  to  the  fourth. 

If        a  :h  ::  c  \d,         then  a  +  5  :h  ::  c  +  d  :  d. 

For  ,  =  ^ ;  add  unity  to  both  sides ;  thus 
o      a 

or  a-^h  I  h  \i  c-^-d  I  d. 

This  operation  ia  called  componendo, 

394.  Also  the  excess  of  the  first  ahove  the  second  is  to  the 
second  as  the  excess  of  the  third  above  the  fourth  is  to  the  fourth, 

{L         C 

For  T—-i'3  subtract  unity  from  both  sides;  thus 

^-1=^-1;  that  18,  -3-  =  -^; 

or  a  —  b:b::c-d:d. 

This  operation  is  called  dividendo. 
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395.  Also  the.jfl/rat  is  to  the  excess  of  the  first  above  the  second 
/IS  the  third  is  to  the  excess  of  the  third  above  the  fourth, 

_.      _     -    ....  ,        a  —  b     c  —  d 
JBy  the  last  Article,         •      =  —r- } 

b      d 
also  -  =  -  j 

a     c 

,,       ^  a-b     b      c  —  d     d  a  —  b     c-^d 

therefore  ,      x  -  =  — -=-  x  - ,  or  = 5 

0        a        a        e  a  <s 

or  a-'b  I  a  ::  c  —  d  :  c, 

and  inversely,  a  t  a  —  b  ::  c  :  c-  d. 

This  operation  is  called  convertendo, 

396.  When  four  qualities  are  proportionals^  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  second  is  to  their  difference  as  the  sum  of  the  third  and 
fourth  is  to  their  difference. 

If        a  :  b  ::  c  :  d,         then   a  +  b  :  a-b  \\  c-^d  ',o  —  d. 
Bj  Art.  393,  ^  "^  ^     "'"^ 

and  by  Art.  394, 

therefore 

that  is,  ,  —        ,, 

a-b     c-~d 

or  a  +  b  :  a  —  b  ::  c-\-d  ;  c  —  d, 

397.  When  am/  number  of  quantities  are  proportionals^  as  one 
antecedent  is  to  its  consequeniy  so  is  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  consequents. 

Let  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d  ::  e  :  f; 

then  a  :  b  ::  a  +ii  +  e  I  b+d  +  f. 


b     ~ 

d    ' 

a  —  b 

c  —  d 

b     ~ 

d  ' 

a  +  b 
b 

a  —  b 

c  +  d 
d    "^ 

C  —  d 

d 

a  +  b 

e  +  d 
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For         ad=bCf        and    a/=hey  (Art.  386), 
also         ab  =  ha;     hence  db  +  ad+  af—  6a  +  6c  +  6e ; 
that  is,  a(6  + J4-/)  =  6(a  +  c  +  e). 

Hence,  by  Art.  389,    a  :  6  ::  a^c  +  e  :  6  +  c?+/. 

Sinularly  the  proposition  may  be  established  when  more  quan- 
tities are  taken. 

398.  When  fov/r  qtuintities  are  proportionals,  if  jthe  first  cmd 
second  he  multiplied,  or  divided^  by  any  .(Quantity,  aj$  also  the  third 
and/ouHh,  the  resulting  quantities  will  be  proportionals. 

Let         a  :b  \:  c  I  d,         then    ma  :  mb  ;:  no  :  nd» 

XI  a     c  m^     ne 

For  5^  =  -, ,   therefore  — =  =  — ^ : 

0      d  mJb     nd 

or  ma  :  mb  ::  nc  ;  »<?. 

399.  7/*  the  fi/rst  and  third  be  m/uUiplied,  or  divided^  by  a/ny 
quantity,  and  also  the  second  and  fourth,  the  resulting  qtuintities 
will  be  proportionals. 

Let         a  ',b  ::  c  :d,         then  ma  :  nb  ::  mc  :  nd, 

_  a      c      ,,       „       ma     mc         ,  ma     ttvc 

For         r  =  J  >  therefore  -y-  =  -^- ,  and  -^  =  — ; : 
h      d  b        d  nb      nd 

or  ma  ;  nb  ::  mc  \  oid, 

400.  /n  <w?o  ran^5  of  proportionals,  if  the  corresponding  terms 
be  multiplied  together,  the  products  wUl  be  proportionals. 


Let 

a  :  b  ::  c  \  d. 

and 

e  :  f  ::  g  \  h, 

then 

as  I  bf  XX  eg  \  dh. 

For        %-  =  -,  and  :>  =  r  ^  therefore  Ti>  =  %y 
h      d         f     h'  bf     dh^ 

or  ae  \  bf  ::  eg  :  dh. 
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This  IS  called  compokmding  the  proportions.     The  propositipn 
is  true  if  applied  to  anj  number  of  proportions. 

401.  If  four  quantities  he  proportionals,  the  like  powers,  or 
roots,  of  these  qucmtities  will  he  proportionals. 

Let        a  :  h  ::  c  \  d,         then   a"  :  6"  ::  c"  :  dJ". 

For  V  =  -3 ,  therefore  ts^  =  ^^ ,  where  n  may  be  whole  or  frac- 
0      a  0       a 

tional ;  thus 

a"  :  6"  ::  c"  :  cT. 

402.  If  a  :  h  ::  h  :  c,         then   a  :  c  ::  a*  :  h\ 

—      ah  1..  1     1      «    ^T.       a     a     a     h 

For  ^=-;   multiply  by  p  thus  ^  x^-^^  x-, 


that  is,  Ti 


a'     a 


»  ^  ^  > 


or 


a  :  c  ::  a'  :  6*. 


The  three  quantities  a,  h,  c  are  in  this  case  said  to  be  in 
continued  proportion;  and  h  is  said  to  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  a  and  c. 

403.  Similarly  we  may  shew  that  if  a  :  h  ::h  :  c  ::  c  :  d,  then 
a  :  d  ::  a^  :  h\  Here  the  four  quantities  a,  h,  c,  d  are  said  to  be 
in  continued  proportion, 

* 

404.  It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  Articles,  that  if  foui* 
quantities  are  proportionals,  we  may  derive  from  them  many 
other  proportions.     We  will  give  another  example. 

H  a  ;h  V,  ci  d,  then 

ma  +  nb  :  pa-hqh  ::  m>c-hnd  :  pc-h  qd. 

For  g=^,  therefore  ^  =  -^i 
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add  n  to  botk  sides ;  thus 

ma  -hnb     mc  +  nd 
l        "       d 

similarly  £^  =?i±«ff . 


.^  Tna  +  nb     j)a+qb  _^mc-hnd      po  +  qd 

XI.6I1C6  7  ^~  J = -T"       y } 

0  0  a  a 


that  is, 


Tna  +  n6      mc-^nd 


pa  +  qh       pc  +  qd  ^ 
or  ma  +  nh  :  pa  +  qb  : :  7nc  +  nd  i  pc-h  qd. 

405.  In  the  definition  of  Proportion  it  is  supposed  that  one 
quantity  is  some  determinate  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of'  another ; 
or  that  the  fraction  formed  by  taking  one  of  the  quantities  as  a 
numerator,  and  the  other  as  a  deilominator,  is  a  determinate 
fraction.  This  will  be  the  case  whenever  the  two  quantities  hare 
any  common  measure  whatever.  For  let  a;  be  a  commoil  measure 
of  a  and  h,  and  let  a  =  mas  and  b  =  nx;  then 

a  _mx  _m 
b      nx      w ' 

where  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers. 

406.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  quantities  are  incom- 
mensurahley  that  is,  admit  of  no  common  measure  whatever.  1^ 
for  example,  one  line  is  the  side  of  a  square,  and  another  line  is 
the  diagonal  of  the  sam©  square,  these  lines  are  incommeniurahle. 

In  such  cases  the  value  of  7-  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  fraction 

m 

—  where  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers  :  yet  a  fraction  of  this  kind 

a 
may  be  found  which  will  express  the  value  of  t  to  any  required 

degree  o/accuraci/. 
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For    let    b  =  nx,   where    n    is    an    int^er ;    also  let  a  be 

greater    than   mx  but  less  than  (m+1)x;    then  j-  is  greater 

than  — ,  but  less  than  ,     Thus  the  difference  between  -=■ 

n  n  0 

and  —  is  less  than  -- .     And  since  nx  =  6,  when  x  is  diminished 

n  is  increased  and  -  is  diminished.     Hence  by  taking  x  small 

n 

enough,   1  caa  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  fraction,  and 

therefore  the  difference  between  —  and  r  can  be  made  less  than 

n  0 

any  assigned  fraction. 


407.     K  c  and  d  as  well  as  a  and  h  are   incommensurable, 

and  if  when  ■=-  lies  between  —  and ,  then  -.  also  lies  be- 

0  n  n  a 

tween  —  and however  the  numbers  m  and  n  are  increased, 

n  n 

J-  is  equal  to  -^ . 

€b  C 

"For  if  7-  and  -%  are  not  equal,  they  must  have  some  assignable 

difference,  and  because  each  of  them  lies  between  —  and  , 

n  n 

1 
this  difference  must  be  less  than  - .     But  since  n  may,  by  sup- 
position, be  increased  without  limit,  -  may  be  diminished  without 

limit ;  that  is,  it  may  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  magnitude ; 

tt  c 

therefore  j-  and  -z  have  no  assignable  difference,  so  that  we  may 

(It        c 

say  that  t  =  -j*     Hence  all  the  propositions  respecting  propor- 
tionals are  true  of  the  four  quantities  a,  6,  c,  d. 
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408.  It  will  be  useful  to. compare  the  definition  of  prox)orfcioii 
wliich  has  been  given  in  tlus  Chapter  with  that  which  is  given  in 
the  fifth  book  of  Euclid.  The  latter  definition  may  be  stated 
thus ;  four  quantities  are  proportionals  when  if  any  equimultiples 
be  taken  of  the  first  and  third,  and  also  any  equimultiples  of  the 
second  and  fourth,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  greater  than, 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  multiple  of  the  fourth,  according  as  the 
multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the 
multiple  of  the  second. 

We  will  first  shew  that  the  property  involved  in  Euclid's 
definition  follows  from  the  algebraical  definition.  , 

For  suppose  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d:   then  r  =  j >   therefore  ^  =  ^ . 

0      u  qb      qa 

Hence  pc  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  qd,  according  as 

pa  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  qh, 

409.  Next  we  will  shew  that  the  property  involved  in  the 
algebraical  definition  follows  from  Euclid's.  Let  a,  h,  c,  d  be  four 
quantities  which  are  proportional  according  to  Euclid'^  definition  : 

then  shall  r  =  j*     ^^^  if  r  he  not  equal  to   ^,  one   must  be 
0      a  0  *  a 

greater  than  the  other,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  find  some  fraction 
which  lies  between  them.     Suppose  y  greater  than  ^ ;  and  let  — 

lie  between  them.     Then  =■  is  greater  than  -  ;   therefore  qa  is 

CD 

greater  than  ph :  and  ->  is  less  than  -  >  therefore  qc  is  leas  than  pd^ 
Thus  a,  by  Cy  d  are  not  proportionals  according  to  Euclid's  defini- 

9 

£6  C 

tion;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.     Therefore  r  ai^d  -^ 
cannot  be  unequal ;  that  is  they  are  equal. 

410.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  common  algebraical  defini- 
tion of  proportion  cannot  be  used  in  Geometry,  because  there  is  no 
method  of  representing  geometrically  the  result  of  the  operation 
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-I  ' 

of  divisioii.  Straight  lines  can  be  represented  geometricallj,  but 
not  the  abstract  number  which  expresses  how  often  one  straight 
line  ia  contained  in  another.  But  it  should  also  be  noticed  that 
Euclid's  definition  is  rigorous  and  can  be  applied  to  incommen' 
sfwrcAiU  as  well  as  to  cominensurahle  quantities,  while  the  alge- 
braical definition  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  the  latter  quan- 
tities. Hence  this  consideration  alone  would  furnish  a  sujfficient 
reason  for  the  definition  adopted  by  Euclid. 


EXAMPLES   OF  PROPORTION. 

1.  The  last  three  terms  of  a  proportion  being  4,  6,  8,  what  is 
the  first  term  ? 

2.  Eind  a  third  proportional  to  25  and  400. 

3.  If  3,  a;,  1083  are  in  continued  proportion,  find  x, 

4.  If  2  men  working  8  hours  a  day  can  copy  a  manuscript  in 
32  days,  in  how  many  days  can  x  men  working  y  hours  a  day 
copy  it  ] 

5.  If  X  and  y  be  unequal  and  x  have  to  y  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  a;  + «  to  y-\-Zy  prove  that  is;  is  a  mean  proportional  between  x 
and  y, 

6.  If  a  :  6  ::  «  :  gr,  then  a*  +  6* :  — — =- ::  »'  +  o^  :  — — . 

a+h     ^      ^    p+q 

7.  If  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  and  the  second  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  third  will  be 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  first  and  second. 

8.  If 

{a-\-h  +  c  +  d){a  —  h  —  c  +  d)=:{a-b  +  e'-d){a  +  h'-o-d)y 
prove  that  a,  6,  c,  d  are  proportionals. 

^  Shew  that  when  four  quantities  of  the  same  kind  are  pro- 
portional, the  greatest  and  least  of  them  together  are  greater  than 
the  other  two  together.      >^>y  >  ^     \:c^.^s^     pr>^K.,  ^  ^ 
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10.  Bach  of  two  vessels  contains  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water;  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  measures  from  the  two 
vessels  contains  as  much  wine  as  water,  and  another  mixture 
consisting  of  four  measures  j5x)m  the  first  vessel  and  one  from 
the  second  is  composed  of  wine  and  water  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3, 
Find  the  proportion  of  wine  and  water  in  each  of  the  vessels. 

11.  A  and  B  have  made  a  bet;  the  money  which  A  stakes 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  all  the  money  A  has  as  the  money 
which  £  stakes  bears  to  all  the  money  £  has.  If  A  wins  he  will 
have  double  what  £  will  have,  but  if  he  loses,  £  will  have  three 
times  what  A  will  hava  All  the  money  between  them  being 
i£16S,  determine  the  circumstances. 

12.  If  the  increase  in  the  number  of  male  and  female  crimi- 
nals be  1*8  per  cent.,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  males 
alone  is  4*6  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  females 
is  9*8 ;  compare  the  number  of  male  and  female  criminals  re- 
spectively. 


XXVIII.     YARIATIOK 

411.  The  present  Chapter  consists  of  a  series  of  propositions 
connected  with  the  definitions  of  ratio  and  proportion  stated  in  a 
new  phraseology,  which  is  convenient  for  some  purposes. 

412.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  another  when 
the  two  quantities  depend  upon  each  other,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  if  one  be  changed  the  other  is  changed  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Sometimes  for  shortness  we  omit  the  word  directly,  and  say 
simply  that  one  quantity  varies  as  another. 

413.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  be  in- 
variable, the  area  varies  as  the  base ;  for  if  the  base  be  increased 
or  diminished,  we  know  from  Euclid  that  the  area  is  increased  or 
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f 

diminished  in  the  same  proportion.     We  may  express  this  result 

by  Algebraical  symbols   thus:    let  A   and  a  be   numbers  which 

represent  the  areas  of  two  triangles  having  a  common  altitude,  and 

let  B  and  h  be  numbers  which  represent  the  bases  of  these  tri- 

A     B 
angles  respectively :    th«n   -  =  i- .      And  from  this   we   deduce 

a      0 

A      a 

—  =s  - ,  (Art.  392).     If  there  be  a  third  triangle  having  the  same 

altitude  as  the  twg  already  considered,  then  the  i-atio  of  the  num- 
ber  which  represents  its  area  to  the  number  which  represents  its 

base  will  also  be  equal  to  t-      I*^*  7-  =  w>  then -^  =  m  and  A  =  mB. 

00  Jj 

Hei*e  A  maj  represent  the  area  of  ani/  one  of  a  series  of  triangles 

which  have  a  common  altitude,    and  B   the  corresponding  base/ 

and  m  remains  constant.      Hence   the   statement  that   the  area 

varies  as  the  base  may  also  be  expressed  thus:    the  area  has  a 

constant  ratio  to  the  base;  by  which  we  mean,  in  accordance  with 

Article  392,  that  the  number  which  represents  the  are3,  bears  a 

constant  ratio  to  the  numJber  which  represents  the  base. 

We  have  n^ade  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  notation  and  Icmguage  which  will  be  used  in  the  present 
Chapter.  When  we  say  that  A  varies  as  B,  we  mean  that  A 
represents  the  numerical  value  of  any  one  of  a  cei*tain  series  of 
quantities,  and  B  the  numerical  value  of  the  corresponding  quan- 
tity in  a  certain  other  series,  and  that  A  =  ttiB,  where  m  is  some 
number  which  remains  constant  for  every  corresponding  pair  of 
qiiantities. 

We  will  give  a  formal  proof  of  the  equation  A  =  mB  deduced 
from  the  definition  of  Art.  412. 

414.     If  -^  vary  as  B,  tken  A  is  equal  to  B  multiplied  by  some 
constant  quantity, 

"Let  a  and  6  denote  one  pair  of  corresponding  values  of  the  two 

A     B 
quantities^  and  let  A  and  B  denote  any  other  pair;  then  —  =  7- 
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by  definition.     Hence  A  =  j-B=i  mB,   where   m  id  equal  to 


the 


constant 


a 


415.  The  symbol  oc  is  used  to  express  yariation;  thus  AccB 
stands  for  A  varies  as  B. 

416.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  another  when 
the  first  yaries  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  siecond;  see  Art.  263. 

Or  jf  A  =  ^  ,  where  m  is  constant,  A  is  said  to  vary  inversely 
as  J?. 

417.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly  when, 
if  the  former  is  changed  in  any  manner,  the  product  of  the  other 
two  is  changed  in  the  same  proportion. 

Or  if  ^  =  mBC,  where  m  is  constant,  A  is  said  to  vary  jointiy 
as  B  and  C, 

418.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  a  second  and 
inversely  as  a  third,  when  it  varies  jointly  as  the  second  and  the 
reciprocal  of  the  third. 

Or  if  ^  =  —^  ,  where  m  is  constant^  A  is  said  to  vary  directly 

as  B  and  inversely  as  C. 

419.  If  AccB,  cmdBosG,  then  AcoC. 

For  let  A  =  mB,  and  B  =  nC,  where  m  and  n  are  constants ; 
then  A  =  mnC ;  and,  as  mn  is  constant,  Ace  C» 

420.  T/'AocC,  awc?B«C,  then  A  ^Bc^C,  <md  J{AB)^C. 

For  let  A  =  mC,  and  B  =  nC,  where  m  and  n  are  constants; 
thenA  +  B  =  (m  +  n)C,  smd  A'-B  =  (m  —  n)C;  therefore -4 *  jB « C. 
Also  J{AB)  =^{frmC')  =  CJ{mn);  therefore  J(AB)  ce  0, 

A  A 

421.  I/Ao,BC,thenBco-^,  and  Coc-. 

O  Jo 


I 
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I  A  A 

For   let   A  =  mBC,    then   J5  =  -  — :  therefore  J?  «  -  .     Simi- 

422.  I/A  oc  B,  o/w^  C  cc  D,  <^?i  AC  oc  BD. 

For  let  A=mB,  and  C  =  nD,  then  AC^mnBD]  therefore 
ACoc^BD. 

423.  i/*  A  cc  B,  <Ae7i  A"  cc  B". 
For  let  A  =  m5,  then  ^"  =  m"jB" ;  therefore  ^"  oc  J?", 

424.  i/"  AocB,  <Ac?i  APocBP,  wJiere  P  w  any  quantity 
varidble  or  invariable. 

For  let  A=mB,  then  AP  =  mBF;  therefore  AP  cc  5P. 

425.  i/"  A  oc  B  when  C  w  invariahhy  and  A  oc  C  ic7ie?i  B  w 
twi;arMiWe,  iJien  loill  A  cc  BO  wlien  both  B  a^w/  C  are  variable. 

The  variation  of  A    depends  upon  the  "variations  of  the  two 

quantities  B  and  C;    let  the  variations  of  the  latter  quantities 

take   place   separately,   and  when  B  is  changed  to  h,  let  A  be 

A     B 
changed   to   a' ;    then,    by  supposition,   ~  =  — .     Now  let  G  be 

a       0 

changed  to  c,  and  in  consequence  let  a  be  changed  to  a ;  then,  by 

a^      C 
supposition,  —  =  — .     Thus 
^  a      c 

i  A     a^_BC 

that  IS,  -  =  -j^  ; 

therefore  A  oc  i?(7, 

A  very  good  example  of  this  proposition  is  furnished  in 
Geometry.  It  can  be  proved  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  varies 
as  the  base  when  the  height  is  invariable,  and  that  the  area  varies 
as  the  height  when  the  base  is  invariable.     Hence  when  both  the 

T.  A.  16 
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base  and  the  liciglit  vary,  the  area  vanes  as  the  product  of  the 
numbers  which  express  the  base  and  the  height. 

426.  In  the  same  manner  if  there  be  any  number  of  quan- 
tities B,  Gy  D,  &c.  each  of  which  varies  as  another  A  when  the 
rest  are  constant  j  when  they  are  all  variable,  A  varies  as  then- 
products 

Take  for  example  three  quantities  B,  C,  D,  When  B  alone 
varies  A  varies  as  J5 ;  when  C  alone  varies  A  varies  as  G :  thus» 
by  Art.  425,  when  B  and  G  both  vary  A  varies  as  BC,  Again 
when  D  alone  varies  A  varies  as  D,  and  when  BG  varies  A  varies 
as  BG :  thuSy  by  Art.  425,  when  D  and  BG  both  vary  A  varies 
tis  BGD. 

EXAMPLES   OK   VARIATIGSF. 

1,  Given  that  y  varies  as  a?,  and  that  y  =  3  when  a;  =  1,  find 
the  value  of  y  when  x  =  Z, 

?.  If  a  vaiies  as  h  and  a  =  15  when  5  =  3,  find  the  equation 
between  a  and  6. 

3.  Given  that  z  varies  jointly  as  x  and  y,  and  that  z  =  \ 
when  05  =  1  and  y  =  1,  find  the  value  of  z  when  a;  =  2  and  y  =  2. 

4.  If  z  varies  as  px  +  y,  and  if  « =  3  when  x  =  l  and  y  =  2, 
and  z=  5  when  a;  =  2  and  ^  =  3,  find p, 

5.  If  a;  varies  dii-ectly  as  y  when  z  is  constant,  and  inversely 
as  z  when  y  is  constant^  then  if  y  and  z  both  vary,  x  wiU  Ysny 

y 

as  -. 

z 

6.  If  3,  2,  1,  be  sunultaneous  values  of  x^  y,  z  hi  the  pre- 
ceding Example,  determine  the  value  of  x  when  y  =  2  and  «  =  4. 

7.  The  wages  of  5  men  for  G  weeks  being  XI 4.  5«.,  how  many 
weeks  will  4  men  work  for  £191     (Apply  Example  5.) 

\_8.     If  the  squai*e  of  x  vaiy  as  the  cube  of  y,  and  as  =  2  when 
f/  =  3,  find  the  equation  between  x  and  y.      ^ 
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\^  Giyen  that  y  varies  as  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  one  of 
which  varied  as  x  directly,  the  other  as  x  inversely,  and  that 
y  =  4  when  x  =  l,  and  y  =  5  when  x  =  2y   find  the  equation  be- 
tween X  and  y.       2.  >^  ^  >^7  X  Z  -^^^ 

10.  If  one  quantity  vary  directly  as  another,  and  the  former 
be  ^  when  the  latter  is  ^,  find  what  the  latter  will  be  when  the 
former  is  9^ 

fU.  If  one  quantity  vary  as  the  sum  of  two  others  when 
their  difference  is  constant,  and  also  vary  as  their  difference  when 
their  sum  is  constant,  shew  that  when  these  two  quantities  vary 
independently,  the  first  quantity  will  vary  as  the  difference  of 
their  squares. 

1 2.  Given  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of 
its  radius,  prove  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is 
6  inches  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  three  spheres 
whose  radii  are  3,  4,  5  inches. 

13.  Two  circular  gold  plates,  each  an  inch  thick,  the  diame- 
ters of  which  are  6  inches  and  8  inches  respectively,  are  melted 
and  formed  into  a  single  circular  plate  one  inch  thick.  Find  its 
diameter,  having  given  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter, 

1 4.  There  are  two  globes  of  gold  whose  radii  are  r  and  r' ; 
they  are  melted  and  formed  into  a  single  globe.     Find  its  radius. 

15.  If  a?,  y,  z  be  variable  quantities  such  that  y  +  z  —  x  m 
constant,  and  that  {x  +  y-'z){x  +  z-y)  varies  as  yz,  prove  that 
X  +  2/-\-z  varies  as  yz, 

16.  A  point  moves  with  a  speed  which  is  different  in  different 
miles,  but  invariable  in  the  same  mile,  and  its  speed  in  any  mile 
varies  inversely  as  the  number  of  miles  travelled  before  it  com- 
mences this  mile.  If  the  second  mile  be  described  in  2  hours, 
fiad  the  time  occupied  in  describing  the  n*  mile. 

17.  Suppose  that  y  varies  as  a  quantity  which  is  the  sum  of 
three  quantities,  the  first  of  which  is  constant^  the  second  varies 

16—3 
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as  X,  and  the  third  as  sc*.  And  suppose  that  when  05  =  a,  y  =  0, 
when  X  =  2a,  y  =  a,  and  when  «  =  3a,  y  =  4a.  Shew  that  when 
x  =  na,  y=(n-l)*a.  ■-' 

18.  Assuming  that  the  quantity  of  work  done  varies  as  the 
cube  root  of  the  number  of  agents  when  the  time  is  the  same,  and 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  time  when  the  number  of  agents  is 
the  same ;  find  how  long  3  men  would  take  to  do  one-fifth  of  the 
work  which  24  men  can  do  in  25  hours.     (See  Art.  425.)    . 

XXIX.     SCALES   OF  NOTATION. 

427.  The  student  will  of  course  have  learned  from  Arith- 
metic that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  expressing  whole  numbers 
by  figures,  the  niunber  represented  by  each  particular  figure  is 
always  some  multiple  of  some  power  of  ten.  Thus  in  347  the  3 
represents  3  hundreds,  that  is,  3  times  10*;  the  4  represents  4 
tens,  that  is,  4  times  10*  j  and  the  7  which  represents  7  units, 
may  be  said  to  represent  7  times  dO^ 

This  mode  of  representing  numbers  is  called  the  common  scale 
of  notation,  and  10  is  said  to  be  the  base  or  radix  of  the  conunon 
scale. 

428.  We  shall  now  prove  that  any  positive  integer  greater 
than  unity  may  be  used  instead  of  10  for  the  radix,  and  shall  shew 
how  to  express  a  number  in  any  proposed  scale.  We  shall  then 
add  some  miscellaneous  propositions  connected  with  this  subject. 

The  figures  by  means  of  which  a  number  is  expressed  are 
called  digits. 

When  we  speak  in  future  of  ani/  radix  we  shall  always  mean 
that  this  radix  is  some  positive  integer  greater  than  unity, 

^      429.     To  shew  that  any  wlwle  nwmher  moj/  he  expressed  in 
f-^-    terms  of  any  radix. 

Let  N  denote  the  whole  number,  r  the  radix.  Suppose  that 
r"  is  the  highest  power  of  r  which  is  not  greater  than  N\  divide 
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N"  by  rT,  and  let  p^  be  the  quotient  and  iV^  the  remainder ;  thus 

Here,  by  supposition,  p^  is  less  than  r ;  also  iVj  is  less  than  r". 
Next  divide  N^  by  r**"*,  and  let  p^_^  be  the  quotient  and  N^  the 
remainder;  thus 

^.  =^.-.''-' + -a^.- 

Proceed  in  this  way  until  the  remainder  is  less  than  r ;  thus 
-we  find  N  expressed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  equation 

i\r  =  pf'  +JP„_/""'  + 4  ^/  +p^r  +  p^. 

'Each,  of  the  digits  p^,  p^_^, P^^  Po  ^^  ^®^^  than  r,  and  any 

one  or  more  of  them  after  the  first  may  be  zero. 

The  best  practical  mode  of  determining  the  digits  is  given  in 
the  next  Article. 

430.     To  express  a  given  whole  number  in  any  proposed  scale. 

By  a  given  whole  number  we  mean  a  whole  number  expressed 
in  words  or  else  expressed  by  digits  in  some  assigned  scale.  If 
no  scale  is  mentioned,  we  understand  the  common  scale  to  be 
intended. 

Let  j^  be  the  given  number,  r  the  radix  of  the  scale  in  which 

it  is  to  be  expressed.     Suppose  p^,  p^, p^  to  be  the  required 

digits  by  which  iV  is  expressed  in  the  new  scale,  beginning  with 
that  on  the  right  hand  ;  then 

^=pr'+p„^,r'"''^ +py+p,r+p^; 

we  have  now  to  find  the  value  of  each  digit. 

Divide  iV  by  r,  and  let  Q^  denote  the  quotient ;  then  it  is 
obvious  that 

and  that  the  remainder  is  p^^  Hence  p^  is  found  by  this  rule ; 
divide  the  given  number  hy  the  proposed  radix,  and  the  remmnder 
is  thejirst  of  the  requi/red  digits. 
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Again,  divide  Q^  by  r,  and  let  Q^  denote  the  quotient ;  then 
it  is  obvious  that 

and  that  the  remainder  is  jOj.     Hence  the  second  of  the  required 
digits  is  found. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  find  in  succession  all  the 
required  digits. 

431.  For  example,  transform  43751  into  the  scale  of  which 

6  is  the  radix.   The  division  may  be  performed  and  the  remaindeis 

noted  thus : 

6^43751 

6^729  1 5 

6;i  2  15 1 

6^202 3 

6^33 4 

5^. 3 

Thus  43751=5.6*  +  3.6*  +  4.6'  +  3,6'  +  1.6  +  5, 

so  that  the  number  is  expressed  in  the  new  scale  thus,  534315. 

432.  Again,  transform  43751  into  the  scale  of  which  12  is 
the  radix. 

12^4375  1 

12^3  64  5 11 

12^30  3 9 

12^2  5 3 

2 1 

Thus  43751  =  2.12*  +  1.12»  +  3.12»  +  9.12  +  11. 

In  expressing  the  number  in  the  new  scale  we  shall  require 
a  single  symbol  for  eleven;  let  it  be  e;  then  the  number  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  new  scale  thus,  2139e. 
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We  cannot  of  course  use  1 1  to  express  eleven  in  the  new  scale, 
because  11  now  represents  1.12  +  1,  that  is,  thirteen. 

433.  We  will  now  consider  an  example  in  which  a  number  is 
given,  not  in  the  common  scale. 

A  number  is  denoted  by  t3i7e  in  the  scale  of  which  twelve  is 
the  radix,  it  is  required  to  express  it  in  the  scale  of  which  eleven 
is  the  radix. 

Here  t  stands  for  ten,  and  e  for  eleven, 

ejt3  4:1  e 

tf273 2 

The  process  of  division  by  eleven  is  performed  thus.  First 
0  is  not  contained  in  /,  for  eleven  is  not  contained  in  ten,  so  we 
ask  how  often  is  e  contained  in  ^3  ?  here  t  stands  for  ten  times 
twelve,  that  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  so  that  the  question  is, 
how  often  is  eleven  contained  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ] 
the  answer  is  eleven  times,  with  two  over,  Next  we  ask  how 
often  is  e  contained  in  24 ;  that  is,  how  often  is  eleven  contained 
in  twenty-eight  ?  the  answer  is  twice,  with  six  over.  Then  how 
ofi«n  is  e  contained  in  67  j  that  is,  how  often  is  eleven  contained 
in  seventy-nine  1  the  answer  is  seven  times,  with  two  over. 
Last,  how  often  is  e  contained  in  26 ;  that  is,  how  often  is 
eleven  contained  in  thirty-five]  the  answer  is  thi*ee  times,  with 
two  over. 

Hence  2  is  the  first  of  the  required  digits. 

The  remainder  of  the  process  we  will  indicate ;  the  student 
should  carefully  work  it  for  himself,  and  then  compare  his  result 
with  that  here  given.  I  c  x7  ^ 


eje27  3 

«;  1  02  t^ 1 

Tjm 2 

ejl  2 6 

1 3 


d  / 


I  Ol^f 
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Hence  the  given  number  is  equal  to 

that  is,  it  is  expressed  in  the  scale  with  radix  eleven  thus,  136212* 

*  /    434.     The  process  of  trantforming  from  one  scale  to  another 
4nay  be  effected  also  in  another  manner.     Suppose  for  example 
that  we  have  to  transform  to  the  common  scale  24613  which  is  in 
the  scale  of  seven.     We  have  in  fact  to  calculate  the  value  of 

2x* '+ ix""  +  (jx"" -h  X  +  3, 

when  a;  =  7.     We  may    adopt  the  methoci  which  is  explained  in 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  Art.  11. 

2+  4+  6+   1+   3 
14  +  126  +  924  +  6475 


18  +  132  +  925  +  6478 

The  result  is  6478.     This  method  is  advantageous  when  w^e 
have  to  transfonn  from  any  other  scale  into  the  common  scale. 

435.  It  will  be  easy  to  form  an  unlimited  number  of  self- 
verifying  examples.  Thus,  take  two  numbers  expressed  in  the 
common  scale  and  obtain  their  product,  then  transform  this  pro- 
duct into  any  proposed  scale ;  next  transform  the  two  numbei'S 
into  the  proposed  scale,  and  obtain  their  product  in  this  scale; 
the  result  should  of  course  agree  with  that  already  obtained.  Or, 
take  any  number,  square  it,  transform  this  square  into  any  pro- 
posed scale,  and  extract  the  square  root  in  this  scale ;  then  trans- 
form the  last  result  back  to  the  original  scale. 

436.  Next  let  it  be  required  to  transform  a  gLven  jfraction 
from  one  scale  to  another.  This  may  be  effected  by  transforming 
separately  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  given  fraction 
by  the  method  of  Ai*t.  430.  Thus  we  obtain  a  fraction  identical 
with  the  proposed  fraction,  having  its  numerator  and  denominator 
expressed  in  the  new  scale. 

437.  We  stated  in  Art.  427,  that  in  the  common  scale  of 
notation,  each  digit  which  occurs  in  the  expression  of  any  integer 
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by  figures  represents  some  multiple  of  some  power  of  ten.     This 

statement  may  be  extended,   and  i!ire^  may  assert  that  if  a  number 

be  expressed  in  the  common  scale,  and  the  number  be  an  integer, 

or  a  decimal  fraction,  or  partly  an  integer  and  partly  a  decimal 

f Taction,  then  each  digit  represents  somA  multiple  of  some  power 

of  ten.     Thus  in  347*958  the  3,  the  4,  and  the  7,  have  the  values 

9 
assigned    to   them   in   Art,  427 ;  the    9  represents   yk  >  *^t  H 

5 
9  times  10*"*  j  the  5  represents  =— ,  that  is,  5  times  10"*;  and 

o 

the  8  represents  :r7T7^  ;  that  is,  8  times  10~*. 

It  may  therefore  naturally  occur  to  us  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing  problem :  required  to  express  a  given  fraction  by  a  series  of 
fractions  in  any  proposed  scale  analogous  to  decimal  fractions  in 
the   common  scale.     "We  will  sx)eak  of  such  fractions  as  radix- 
fractions, 

436.  Required  to  express  a  given  fraction  hy  a  series  ofradix-^ 
fractions  in  any  proposed  scale. 

By  a  given,  fraction  we  mean  a  fraction  expressed  in  words 
or  expressed  by  figures  in  any  given  scale. 

iLet  F  denote  the  given  fr^action,  r  the  radix  of  the  pro- 
posed scale.  Suppose  t^,  t^,  ...  the  numerators  of  the  required 
radixfractions  beginning  from  the  left  hand ;  thus 

rV^r^^ ' 

-where  t^,  t^,  t^, are  to  be  found. 

Multiply  both  members  of  the  equation  by  r;  thus 

Fr==t,+  ^^  +k+ 

^      r      r 

The    right-hand   member    consists   of  an   integer   ti    and   an, 

additional  fitictional  part.     Let  I^  denote  the  integral  part  of  Fr, 

and  F^  the  fractional  i*emainder ;  then  we  must  have 

7  _  /  7^  -  ^8  4.  ^3    . 
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Thus,  to  obtain  tlie  first  numerator,  ti,  of  the  series  of  radix- 
fractions,  we  have  this  rule;  nmUiply  tlie  given  fraction  hy  tJie 
proposed  radix  ;  then  the  greatest  integer  in  the  product  is  the  first 
of  the  required  numerators. 

Again,  multiply  Fi  hj  r ;  let  /,  be  the  integral  part  of  the 
product,  and  F^  the  fractional  remainder ;  then 


r     r* 

Hence  t^,  the  second  of  the  required  numerators,  is  ascei-taineA 
By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  determine  the  required  nu- 
merators in  succession.  If  one  of  the  products  which  occur  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  equations  be  an  exact  integer,  the  process 
then  terminates,  and  the  proposed  fraction  is  expressed  by  a  finite 
series  of  radix-fractions.  If  no  integral  product  occur,  the  process 
never  terminates,  and  the  proposed  fraction  can  only  be  expressed 
by  a4  infinite  series  of  the  required  radix-fractions;  the  numera- 
tors of  the  ra^ix-fractions  will  recur  like  a  recurring  decimal. 

123 

439.  For  example,  express  — _  by  a  series  of  radix-fractions 

in  the  scale  8. 

Multiply  Y^  by  8 ;  thus  we  obtain  -y^,  that  is  7  +  ^  ^  . 

Multiply  |g  by  8;  tibius  we  obtain  -^ ,  that  is  5  +  ^ . 

Multiply  a  ^7  ^i  *^^^  ^^  obtain  4. 

„  123     7      5       4 

Hence    _  =  g  +  -  +  g3. 

440.  "We  may  remark  that  the  radix  ten  is  not  only  the  base 
of  the  common  mode  of  expressing  numbers  by  figures,  but  is  in 
feet  assumed  as  the  base  of  our  language  for  numbers.  This  will 
be  seen  by  observing  at  what  stage  in  counting  upwards  from 
unity  new  words  are  introduced.  For  example,  all  numbers 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-nine,  both  inclusive,  are  expressed 
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by  means  of  words  that  have  already  occurred  in  counting  up 
to  twenty;  then  a  new  word  occurs,  namely  Hiiriy^  and  we  can 
count  on  without  an  additional  new  word  as  far  as  thirty-nine; 
and  so  on. 

The  number  ten  has  only  two  divisors  different  from  itself 
and  unity,  namely  2  and  5;  the  number  twelve  has  four  divisors, 
namely  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  On  this  account  twelve  would  have  been 
more  convenient  than  ten  as  a  radix.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  case  of  a  shilling;  since  a  shilling  is  equivalent  to 
tioelve  pence,  the  half,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  of  a 
shilling,  each  contains  an  exact  number  of  pence;  if  the  shilling 
were  equivalent  to  ten  pence,  the  half  and  fifth  of  a  shilling  would 
be  the  only  submultiples  of  a  shilling  containing  an  exact  number 
of  pence.  Similarly,  the  mode  of  measuring  lengths  by  feet  and 
inches  may  be  noticed. 

441.  We  may  observe  that  if  two  be  adopted  as  the  radix  of 
a  scale,  the  operations  of  Arithmetic  are  in  some  respects  much 
simplified.  In  this  scale  the  onljjlgures  which  occur  are  0  and  1, 
so  that  each  separate  step  of  a  series  of  arithmetical  operations 
would  be  an  addition  of  1,  or  a  subtraction  of  1,  or  a  multiplica- 
tion by  1,  or  a  division  by  L  The  simplicity  of  each  operation  is  . 
however  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
increased  number  of  such  operations. 

We  give  in  the  following  two  Articles  two  problems  connected 
with  the  present  subject.  ^  ^pQr 

442.  Determine  which  of  the  series  of  weights  1  lb.,  2  lbs., 

2*  lbs.,  2' lbs.,  2*  lbs., must  be  used  to  balance  a  given  weight 

of  iVlbs.,  not  more  than  one  weight  of  each  kind  being  used. 

It  is  obvious  tiiat  this  question  is  the  same  as  the  following ; 
express  the  number  iT  in  the  scale  of  which  the  radix  is  2. 
Hence  it  follows  from  Art.  429  that  the  problem  can  always 
be  solved. 

443.  Suppose  it  required  to  determine  which  of  the  weights 
1  lb.,  3 lbs.,  3* lbs.,  3' lbs.,...  must  be  selected  to  weigh  -A'' lbs.,  not 


^ 
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more  than  one  of  each  kind  being  used^  but  in  eitli^  scale  that 
may  be  necessary. 

Divide  N  by  3,  then  the  remainder  must  be  zero,  or  one,  or 
two.  Let  N^  denote  the  quotient ;  then  in  the  first  case  we  have 
N=ZN^^  in  the  second  case  N^^ZN^  +  l,  and  in  the  third  case 
i\r=  3xVj  +  2.  In  the  first  or  second  case  divide  iV^  by  3;  in  the 
third  case  we  may  write  iV^=  3  (iT^  + 1)  - 1,  then  we  should 
divide  iV^j  +  1  by  3.  Proceed  thus,  and  we  shall  finally  have  a 
result  of  the  following  form, 

^  =  ?n3"  +  (7,_,3"-^+ +q,Z  +  q,, 

where  each  of  the  quantities  g^,  g^y g^  is  either  zero,  or  +  1, 

or  —  1.     Thus  the  problem  is  solved. 

444.  In  a  scale  of  notation  o/ which  the  radix  is  r,  the  sum  of 
the  digits  of  any  wliole  number  divided  hy  v—lyorhy  any  factor  of 
r^  1,  will  leave  the  same  remainder  respectively  as  the  whole  number 
divided  by  t  —  X  or  by  the  factor  ofv—l. 

Let  N  denote  the  whole  number,  p^,  p^y p^  the  digits  be- 
ginning with  that  in  the  units'  place;  then 

-^=n  +  /'i^  + +P«^" 

+  ^(r-l)+;?,(r'-l)  + +joJr*-l); 

therefoi-e  ^  =  P.^P^^P.^ ^Pn 

r-l  r—  1 

r"-  1 

+Pi  -^p^  {r+ 1)  + +^-7ZT* 

r"-  1 
But     ^ ,-  is  an  integer  whatever  positive  integer  n  may  be ; 

^,  iV  Po-^Pi-^ -^Pn 

thus  r-  =  some  mteger  +^-^ — — = ^-^ . 

r  —  1  r—  1 

Kext  let  jK>  be  a  factor  of  r  —  1,  say  that  r-l  =  pq.  Then 
multiplying  the  last  result  by  g  we  have 

—  =  some  mteffer  +  ^-^ — — ■ — ^-^  • 

P  P 

This  establishes  the  proposition.      . 
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445.  In  a  scale  of  notation  in  which  the  radix  is  r  let  any 
wTiole  number  he  divided  hy  r  + 1 ;  and  let  tlie  difference  bettvecn 
the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  odd  places  and  the  sum,  of  the  digits  in 
the  even  places  be  divided  hy  r  +  1 ;  then  either  the  remainders  wUl 
he  equal  or  their  sum,  wUl  he  r  +  1. 

"Witli  the  same  notatiou  as  in  the  preceding  proposition  we 

have 

y=p^-hp^r+p/^+ +Pn^" 

+;?.(r  +  l)+;?,(r»-l)+;)a(/-»+l)  +  ...+;>„{r--(-in. 

Thus  -^  =  some  integer  ^^-"^^  ^^-"  "  V"  ^  ^"  ^^>\ 
r  +  1  *^  r+1 

if'irst,   siippose^p^— j9i+;?a— 1..  +  (— l)"p„  to  be  positive,  and 

denote  it  by  i> ;  then 

iVT  .  J) 

=  some  mtsger  + 


r+1  °        r+1 

th,u3  when  iV  and  D  are  divided  by  r  +  1  the  remainders  are  equal. 

Secondly, .  suppose  Jt?o  ~  i'l  "*"  -P»  ~  •••"*"  (""  ^Tpn  ^   ^   negative, 
and  denote  it  by  —  Z> ;  then 

=-  =  some  integer , 

r+  1^  ^         r  +  i 

that  IS,  • r  + =  some  integer  : 

'  r+1      r+1  *=*     ' 

thus  when  iT  and  D  are  divided  by  r  +  1  the  sum  of  the  remain- 
ders must  be  r  +  1,  unless  either  remainder  is  zero,  and  then  the 
other  remainder  also  is  zero. 

Por  example,  suppose  r  =  10  and  iV=  2G3419.     Here 

9-1  +  4-3  +  6-2=13  =  2); 
and  iT  and  D  when  divided  by  1 1  each  leave  the  remainder  2. 

Again,  suppose  r  =  10  and  iV=  615372.     Here 

2-7  +  3-5  +  l-6=-12=-2>; 

and  iV  and  D  when  divided  by  11  leave  the  remainders  10  and  1 
respectively. 
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446.  It  appears  from  Art.  444  that  a  number  is  divisible  by 
9  wben  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  9  ;  and  that  when  any 
number  is  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  is  the  same  as  if  the  sum 
of  the  digits  of  that  number  were  divided  by  9.  And  as  3  is  a 
factor  of  9  a  number  is  divisible  by  3  when  the  sum  of  its  digits 
is  divisible  by  3  ;  and  when  any  number  is  divided  by  3  the  re- 
mainder is  the  same  as  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  that  number 
were  divided  by  3. 

It  appears  from  Art.  445  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  11 
vrhen  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  odd 
places  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  even  places  is  divisible 
by  11. 

447.  From  the  property  of  the  number  9,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Article,  a  rule  may  be  deduced  which  will  sometimes 
detect  an  error  in  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers. 

Let  9a  +  a;  denote  the  multiplicand,  and  9h+y  the  multiplier ; 
then  the  product  is  81a6  -f  96a;  +  9ay  +  ccy.  If  then  the  sum  of 
the  digits  in  the  multiplicand  be  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  is  x ; 
if  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  multiplier  be  divided  by  9,  the 
remaiader  is  y;  and  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  product  be 
divided  by  9,  the  remainder  ought  to  be  the  same  as  when  xt/ 
is  divided  by  9,  and  will  be  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the 
operation. 

/  EXAMPLES   ON   SCALES   OP  NOTATION. 

v.. 

/       Transform  the  following  sixteen  numbers  from  the  scales  in 
which  they  are  given  to  the  scales  in  which  they  are  required : 

1.  123456  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

2.  1357531  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  five. 

3.  357234  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

4.  333310  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eleven. 

5.  545  from  the  scale  of  six  to  the  scale  of  ten. 
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6.  4444  from  the  scale  of  £.Ye  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

7.  3413  from  the  scale  of  six  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

8.  40234  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  twelve. 

9.  64520  from  the  scale  of  seven  to  the  scale  of  eleven. 

10.  15951  from  the  scale  of  eleven  to  the  scale  often. 

11.  15*75  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eight. 

^    31462-125  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eight.  7S'3'l6 '  i 

JSl'    221  -248  fi'om  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  fiviB.   V^H\  * ) U 

rl^T  W44*44  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  ten.  ^Q^SS^    (2V  f^ 

ig,     1845-3125  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  twelve.  fofl«39 

16,     3065-263  from  the  scale  of  ciffht  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

\1Z.  Express  in  tlie  scale  of  seven  the  nnmbers  which  are 
expressed  in  the  scale  of  ten  by  231  and  452  ;  multiply  the  num- 
bei-s  together  in  the  scale  of  seven,  and  reduce  to  the  scale  of  ten,       '   '^ 

*18.     Divide  17832126  by  4685  in  the  scale  of  nine.      3^  '  ' 

•  *19.     Exti-act  the  square  root  of  33224  in  the  scale  of  six.   * 

^  20.     Extract  the  square  root  of  123454321  in  the  scale  of  six.  ^ 

^21.  Extract  the  square  root  of  3445*44  in  the  scale  of  six,  and 
reduce  the  result  to  the  scale  of  three. 

'v     22.     Subtract  20404020  from  103050301  in  the  scale  of  eiglit, 
and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  result.       "7  ^^  ^ 

I     23.     Extract  the  square-  root  of  11000000100001  in  the'binary 
scale. 

*  24.     Extmct  the  ssquariB   root   of  67556^21   in   the   scale  of 

twelve. 

117  . 
I  go.     Express  ^^  in  a  series  of  radix-fractions  in  the  scale 

of  twelve.       i  ^  X.  ^  j^  

^26.     Eindin  what  scale  95  is  denoted  by  137.       g 

£•27.     Find  in  what  scale  2704  is  denoted  by  20304,    C 

>  28.     Find  in  what  scale  1331  is  denoted  by  1000.       Hjj 


,^»» 


> 
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*  1  29.     Find  in  what  scale  16000  is  denoted  by  1003000.     5" 

ySO.     A  number  is  represented  in  the  denary  scale  by  35f  and 
in  another  scale  by  55*5,  find  the  radix  of  the  latter  scale.    j(^ 

^  ^1.    Find  in  what  scale  of  notation  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  ten-thousandths  of  unity  is  represented  by  '0404.         C* 

/"      32.     Shew  that  12345654321  is  divisible  by  12321  in  any 
>^  scale ;  the  radix  being  supposed  greater  than  six. 

33.  .  Shew  that  144  is  a  perfect  square  in  any  scale ;  the  radix 
being  supposed  greater  than  four. 

I 

t 

\^        34.     Shew  that  1331  is  a  perfect  cube  in  any  scale ;  the  radix 
V  being  supposed  greater  than  three. 

Ij^  35.     Find  which  of  the  weights  1,  2,  4,  8, 2"  pounds  must 

be  selected  to  weigh  1719  pounds. 

36.  Find  which  of  the  weights  lib.,  3 lbs.,  3* lbs,, must 

be  selected  to  weigh  1027  lbs.,  not  more  than  one  of  each  kind 
being  used,  but  in  either  scale  that  is  necessary. 

37.  Find  which  of  the  same  weights  must  be  selected  to 
weigh  716  lbs. 

38.  Find  which  of  the  same  weights  must  be  selected  to 
weigh  475  lbs, 

39.  Find  by  operation  in  the  scale  of  twelve  what  is  the 
height  of  a  parallelepiped  which  contains  94  cubic  feet  235  cubic 
inches,  and  whose  base  is  24  square  feet  5  square  inches. 

40.  Express  2  feet  10  J  inches  linear  measure,  and  5  feet 
79  J  inches  square  measure,  in  the  scale  of  twelve  as  feet  and 
duodecimals  of  a  foot ;  and  the  latter  quantity  being  the  area 
of  a  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides  is  the  former,  find  ita  other 

•    side  by  dividing  in  the  scale  of  twelve, 

41.  If  p^',  p^f  Pj^, be  the  digits  of  a  number  beginning 

with  the  imits,  prove  that  the  number  itself  is  divisible  by  eight 
if  p^  +  2p^  +  4pj  is  divisible  by  eight. 
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4:2.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  two  nmnbers  consistmg  of 
the  same  figures  is  divisible  by  nine. 

jiZ.  Find  the  greatest  and  least  numbers  with  a  given  number 
of  digits  in  any  proposed  scale.   IT  —  1  ;      jf^"* 

44.  Prove  that  if  in  any  scale  of  notation  the  sum  of  two 
ntimbers  is  a  multiple  of  the  radix,  then  (1)  the  digits  in  which 
the  squares  of  the  numbers  terminate  are  the  same,  and  (2)  the 
sum  of  this  digit  and  of  the  digit  in  which  the  product  of  the 
numbers  terminates  is  equal  to  the  radix. 

^45.  A  certain  number  when  represented  in  the  scale  two  has 
each  of  its  last  three  digits  (coimting  from  left  to  right)  zero,  and 
the  next  digit  different  from  zero ;  when  represented  in  either  of 
the  scales  three,  five,  the  last  digit  is  zero,  and  the  last  but  one 
different  from  zero;  and  in.  every  other  scale  (twelve  scales  ex- 
cepted) the  last  digit  is  different  from  zero.     What  are  these 

twelve  scales,  and  what  is  the  number  1     »^ 
H/M/ 10, 12,1^  -fy  l^f  30/  yo^io,  120 

XXX.     AEITHMETICAL  PEOGEESSION. 

448.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Arithmetical  Progression 
when  they  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common  difference. 

Thus  the  following  series  are  in  Arithmetical  Progression  : 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  

40,  36,  32,  28,  24,  

a,  a  +  h,  a  +  2b,  a +  36,  

a,  a  —  5,  a  —  2h,  a  —  36,  

In  the  first .  example  the  common  difference  is  2,  in  the 
second  —4,  in  the  third  6,  in  the  fourth  —6. 

449.  Let  a  denote  the  first  term  of  an  Arithmetical  Progres* 
sion,  b  the  common  difference;  then  the  second  term  is  a+b^ 
the  third  term  is  a-^2b,  the  fourth  term  is  a  +  36,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  n^  term  is  o  +  (w  -  1)  6. 

T.  A.  17 
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.450.  Tojvad  the  sum  of  a  given  ntmiber  of  quantities  in  Arith- 
metical Progression,  the  first  term  and  the  common  differcTice  being 
.^u^ppased  hiown. 

Let  a  denote  the  first  term,  h  the  common  difference,  n  the 

number  of  terms,   I   the  last   term,   s  the  sum  of  the  terms. 

Then 

s  =  a+(a  +  5)  +  (a  +  25)  + +  1. 

9 

And,  by  writing  the  series  in  the  reverse  order,  we  have  also 

»  =  Z  +  (^-6)  +  (^-25)+ +a. 

*      Therefore,  by  addition, 

2s  =  {l-^a)  +  (l-\-a)+ to  w  terms 

=  n{l'{-  a); 

therefore  s  =  ^(l  +  a) (1). 

Also  l  =  a-^{n-l)b , (2), 

thus  s=:|{2a  +  (7j-l)5} (3). 

The  equation  (3)  gives  the  value  of  s  in  terms  of  the  quan- 
tities which  were  supposed  known.  Equation  (1)  also  gives  a  con- 
venient expression  for  s,  and  furnishes  the  following  rule  :  the  sum 
of  any  nvmber  of  terms  in  Arithmetical  Progression  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  number  of  the  terms  into  half  tJie  sum  of  the 
first  and  last  terms, 

451,  In  a/n  Arithmetical  Progression  the  sum  of  any  tnoo 
termrS  equidistant  from  the  beginning  and  the  end  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms. 

The  truth  of  this  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  demonstration ;  it  may  be  shewn  formally  thus : 
Let  a  be  the  first  term,  b  the  common  difference,  I  the  last  term ; 
then  the  r*^  term  from  the  beginning  is  a  +  (r-l)6  and  the  r*** 
term  from  the  end  ia  2-(r-l)&^  and  the  suui  of  these  terms 
is  therefore  l  +  cu 
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452.  To  insert  a  given  nurnber  of  arithmetical  Tneans.  between 

two  given  terms, 

% 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  *«.  tlift  Tinmhfty  nf  terma  \ty 

be  inaerted.  Then  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is,  that  we  are  to 
j&nd  \+  2  terms  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  a  being  the  first 
term,  and  c  the  last  term.     Let  b  denote  the  common  difference ; 

then  c  =  o  +  (H.+  l)5:  therefore  b  = . =- .    This  finds  6,  and  the 

Nft  required  terms  ar^- 

X 

a  +  b,        04-25,        a  +  35,  ...         ...o  +  ^J. 

453.  Li  Art.  450  we  have  five  quantities  occurring,  namely, 
a,  h,  I,  n,  8,  and  these  are  connected  by  the  equations  (1)  and 
(2),  or  (2)  and  (3)  there  established.  The  student  will  find  that 
if  any  three  of  these  five  quantities  are  given,  the  other  two  can 
be  fo\md ;  this  ^rill  furnish  some  useful  exercises.  "We  give  one 
as  an  example. 

454.  Given  the  sum  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression,  the  first 
teryn,  and  the  common  differ&rhce;  required  the  number  ofterm^. 

Here  «  =  ^  {2a  +  (ti  - 1)  5} ; 

therefore  2^  =  w*6  -f  (2a  —  5)  ti. 

By  solving  this  quadratic  in  w  we  obtain 

6-2a±V{(2a-6)"  +  8«5} 
^  =  - 26 • 

455.  It  will  be  seen\lihat  two  values  are  found  for  n  in  the 
preceding  Article ;  in  some  cases  both  values  are  applicable,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  example.  Suppose  a=ll,  6  =  -2, 
s  =  27;  we  obtain  w=  3  or  9.     The  arithmetical  progression  is 

11,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  -1,-3,-5,  &c., 

and  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  the  ^tst  three  terms  is  the  same 
as  the  sum  of  the  first  nine  terms. 

IT— 2 
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456.     Again,  suppose  a=:  4,  5  =  2,  «  =  18  ;  we  obtain  n  =  3  or 

—  6.  The  sum  of  three  terms  beginning  with  4  is4  +  6  +  8  or 
1^.     If  we  put  on  terms  he/ore  4  we  obtain  the  series 

-2  +  0  +  2  +  4  +  6  +  8, 

and  the  sum  of  these  six  terms  is  also  18.  From  this  example  we 
may  conjecture  that  when  there  is  a  negative  integral  value  for 
the  number  of  terms  as  well  as  a  positive  integral  value,  the 
following  statement  will  be  true :  begin  from  the  last  term  of 
the  series  which  is  furnished  by  the  positive  value,  and  count 
backwards  for  as  many  terms  as  the  negative  value  indicates, 
then  the  result  will  be  the  given  sum.  The  truth  of  this  conjec- 
ture may  be  shewn  in  the  following  manner. 

*'Tlie  quadratic  equation  in  n  obtained  in  Art.  454  is 

28  =  n'b'h{2a-h)n (1). 

Suppose  a  series  in  which  the  first  term  ia  b  —  a,  the  common 
difference  hj  the  number  of  terms  m,  and  the  sum  8 ;  then 

25  =  m'6  +  (26-2a-6)m..... (2). 

The  roots  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  of  equal  values  but  of  opposite 
signs  (Art.  340);  so  that  if  the  roots  of  (1)  are  denoted  by  n^  and 

—  w„  those  of  (2)  will  be  n^  and  —  n^.  Hence  n^  terms  of  a  series 
which  begins  with  5  — a  and  has  the  common  difference  5,  will 
amount  to  the  given  simi  s.  The  last  term  of  the  series  which 
begins  with  a  and  extends  to  n^  terms  is  a  +  (rix—  l)h;  we  have 
therefore  to  shew  that  if  we  begin  with  this  term  and  count 
backwards  for  n^  terms,  we  arrive  at  5  — a.  This  amounts  to 
shewing  that 

a+(7»i—  l)6-(«j—  l)6  =  6-a; 


that  is,  that  o  +  (»j  — nj^sj  — a. 

Now 
therefore  a  +  (nj-ng)6  =  a— (2a-6)  =  6-a. 


w,-«,  =  -?^,  (Art.  335); 
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457.  Another  point  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  a 
Ttegaiive  integral  value  of  n. 

Let  —  nj  be  a  negative  integral  value  of  n  which  satisfies  the 
equation 

*  =  |{2a  +  (n-l)6}; 
then  «=  --x*{2a-Wi6-5}. 

Therefore  -  «  =  ^  {2  (a  -  6)  +  (nj  -  1)  (-  h)}. 

This  shews  that  if  we  count  hacJcwards  n^  terms  beginning 
with  a  —  J,  the  sum  so  obtained  will  be  —  *. 

For  example,  taking  the  case  in  Art.  456,  by  beginning  at  2 
and  counting  backwards  for  six  terms  we  obtain 

2  +  0-2-4-6-8, 
that  is,  — 18. 

458.  In  some  cases,  however,  only  one  of  the  values  of  n 
found  in  Art.  454  is  an  integer.  Suppose  a=ll,  6  =  —  3,  5  =  24; 
we  obtain  » =  3  or  5^.  The  value  5^  suggests  to  us  that  of  the 
two  numbers  5  and  6,  one  will  correspond  to  a  sum  greater  than 
24,  and  the  other  to  a  sum  less  than  24.  In  fact  the  stun  of  5 
terms  is  25,  and  the  sum  of  6  terms  is  21. 

"We  may  notice  the  following  point  in  connexion  with  a  frac- 
tional value  of  n. 

Suppose  -  a  fractional  value  of  n  which  satisfies  the  equation 
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This  shews  that  8  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  p  terms  of  an  Arith- 
metical Progression  in  which  the  first  term  is  —  —  +  ^,  and 

the  common  difference  is  -x  • 

In  the  example  given  above  -  =  5J  «  -«- ;  so  that  jp  =  16  and 

q  o 

q=3.     And 

q      2q^  2q'''  3    ■*"  2      6      ^    q*"     3' 
thus  24  is  the  sum  of  16  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression  in 

which  the  first  term  is  4  and  the  common  diflference  is  —  ^. 

o 

459.     The  results  in  the  following  two  simple  examples  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

To  find  the  swm  ofn  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4,.., 
Here  the  n^  term  is  n ;  thus,  by  Art.  450, 

Tofi/nd  the  srmh  qfn  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7, ... 
Here  a  =  1,  6  =  2;  thus,  by  Art.  450, 

«  =  ^{2  +  2(w-l)}  =  ^x2n  =  n'. 


We  add  two  similar  questions  which  lead  to  important  results, 
although  not  very  closely  connected  with  the  present  subject. 

460.     To  fimd  the  sum  of  the  squan'es  of  1M  fi/nA  n  nalural 
nuwibeTs, 

Let  8  denote  the  required  stun;  then 

«  =  l'+2'+3'+ +n% 

and  we  shall  prove  that   s  =  — ^ -^ -, 
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"We  have 

(n-l)»-(w-.2)'  =  3(n-iy-3(«-l)  +  l, 
(^_2)'-(n-3)»  =  3(?*-2)«-3(n-2)  +  l, 


3»-2»=3.3*-3.3  +  l, 
2»-l'=3.2'-3.2  +  l, 
r-0»=3.1'-3.1  +  l. 
Hence,  by  addition, 

w^=3{l'+2'+ +  w'}-3{l  +  2  + +  w}  +  n, 

a       o  3w  (W  +  1) 

that  IS,  w*=  3« ^ '  +  n. 

r,,,       ^         o        •    3w(w  +  l)           M(n  +  l)(2w+l) 
Therefore     3«  =  n»  +  — ^-^ -'  -  w  =  -^^ 1^ ^ , 

w(»  +  l)(2w  +  l) 
and  «  =  — ^^ 23^ 

461.     jTo  ^/m?  the  mm  of  the  cubes  of  ike  first  n  natural 
mumbers. 

Let  s  denote  the  required  sum ;  then 

«  =  r  +  2'  +  3»+ +n*, 

and  we  shall  prove  that  «  =  •(        ^ — ^  > . 

We  have 

^*-  (71-  1)*  =  4w»-  67i»  +  4»  - 1, 

(ri-l)*-(n-2)*  =  4(n-l)»-.6(w-l)*  +  4(n-l)-l, 

(^_2)*-(7*-3)*  =  4(n-2)»-6(7i-2)«  +  4(7i-.2)-l, 


3*-2*  =  4.3'-6.3*  +  4.3-l, 
2*-l*  =  4.2'-6.2«  +  4.2-l, 

r-o*=i.i'-6.r+4.i-i. 
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Hence,  by  addition, 

w*  =  4{l»+2»4. +  w'}-6{l«  +  2*+_...  +  n'} 

+  4  {1  +  2+ +w}-«; 

that  is,  w*  =  4«-n(n  + 1)  (2»  + 1)  +  2»(n+  l)-w. 

Therefore     4«  =  w*  +  2/1'  +  w*. 


and  s=|___^j. 


Hence,  bj  Art.  459,  we  have  the  following  result :  tJie  sum  of 
the  cifhes  of  the  first  n  natural  numbers  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  sma  of  the  nurnbers. 

EXAMPLES  OP  AEITHMETICAL  PROGRESSION. 

-  1.     Sum  to  20  terms  2,  6,  10,  14, ...        ?  ^  ^ 

*  2.     Sum  to  32  terms  4,  ^,  I,  ■^,... 

4       2       4 

1  ^ 

3.  Sum  to  24  terms  ^  ,  —  ^,  -  2,  ... 

2  4 

4.  Sum  to  20  terms  5,  -5-,   -k-,..- 

'^  4 

5.  Sum  to  10  terms  1|,  1^,  ^  , ... 

^    6.     Sum  to  12  terms  1,  If,  2J, ... 

*  7.     SumtoSltermsf,   |,   If,... 

\  12 

8.     Sum  to  50  terms  -,    5-,  1,... 

\    9.     Sum  to  30  terms  116,  108,  100,..^ 

*  10.     Sum  tow  terms  9,  11,  13,  15,... 

5     2 
111.     Sum  tow  terms  1,  ^,    «,... 
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^12.  Find  an  A.  p.  such  that  the  sum  of  the  first  five  terms 
is  one-fourth  the  sum  of  the  following  five  terms,  the  first  term 
being  unity, 

.13.  The  first  term  of  a  series  being  2,  and  the  fifth  term 
being  7,  find  how  many  terms  must  be  taken  that  the  sum  may 
be  63. 

I  14.     Given  a  =  16,  5  =  4,  » =  88,  find  n.  ^1 C  t     // 

15.  If  the  sum  of  m  terms  of  an  A.  p.  be  always  to  the  sum 
of  n  terms  in  the  ratio  of  m*  to  n*,  and  the  first  term  be  unity, 
find  the  n^  term. 

/  16.     The  sum  of  a  certain  nimiber  of  terms  of  the  series 

^1  +  19  + 17  + is  120  :  find  the  last  term  and  the  number  of 

terms. 

17,  What  is  the  common  difierence  when  the  first  term  is  1, 
'the  last  50,  and  the  sum  204  %        ^.  v-  ^  ^  <       , .     . .  jv  (      -        ^         -      ^ 


*  » 


-—  18.     Insert  6  arithmetical  means  between  1  and  29.  .    ^^' 

19.  If  2w+ 1  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, be  taken, 

then  the  sum  of  the  alternate  terms  1,  5,  9, will  be  to  the 

sum  of  the  remaining  terms  3,  7,  11, as  «.  + 1  to  w. 

20.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  numbers  of  the  form  4r  + 1, 

21.  Find  how  many  terms  of  1  +  3  +  5  +  7  + amount  to 

1234321. 

22.  Find  how  many»terms  of  16  +  24  +  32  +  40-*- amount 

to  1840. 

23.  On  the  ground  are  placed  n  stones;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  is  one  yard,  between  the  second,  and 
third  three  yards,  between  the  third  and  fourth  five  yards,  and 
so  on.  How  far  will  a  person  have  to  travel  who  shall  bring 
them,  one  by  one,  to  a  basket  placed  at  the  first  stone  ? 

.^  24.  The  14th,  134th,  and  last  terms  of  an  A.  p.  are  66, 
666,  and  6666  respectively:  find  the  first  term  and  the  number 
of  terms. 
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—  25.  Find  a  series  of  arithmetical  means  between  1  and  21, 
such  that  their  sum  has  to  the  sum  of  the  two  greatest  of  them 
the  raiio  of  11  to  4. 

26.  The  sum  of  the  terms  of  an  A.  p.  is  28^,  the  first  term 
is  — 12,  the  common  difference  is  |.     Knd  the  number  of  terms. 

27.  Find  how  many  terms  of  the  series  3,  4,  5, must  be 

taken  to  make  25,  jt  "V^  --  '  0 

•  28.     iBlnd  how  many  terms  of  the  series  5,  4,  3, must  be 

taken  to  make  14. 

29.  Shew  that  a  certain  number  of  terms  of  an  A.  P.  may 
be  fo\md  of  which  the  algebraical  sum  is  equal  to  zero,  provided 
twice  the  first  term  be  divisible  by  the  common  difference,  and 
the  series  ascending  or  descending  according  as  the  first  term  is 
negative  or  positive. 

"^^  30.  If  the  m^  term  of  an  A.  p.  he  n  and  the  n^  term  m,  of 
how  many  terms  will  the  sum  be  ^  (m  +  n)  {m  +  n  —  I),  and  what 
will  be  the  last  of  them  1 

31.  If  «  =  72,  a=  24,  6  =  -  4,  find  n. 

32.  If  8  =  pn  +  qn'  whatever  be  the  value  of  n,  find  the 
m^  term. 

33.  If  Sa  represent  the  sum  of  n  of  the  natural  numbers 
beguming  with  a,  prove  that  /S'j^^^i  =  3#S'„. 

34.  Prove  that  the  squares  of  a*  —  2a;  —  1,  a'  + 1,  and 
a;'  +  2a;  — 1  are  in  a.  p. 

35.  The  common  difference  of  an  a.  p.  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  squares  of  the  first  and  last  terms  divided  by  twice  the 
sum  of  all  the  terms  diminished  by  the  first  and  last  term, 

36.  The  sum  of  m  terms  of  an  A.  p.  is  n,  and  the  sum  of 
n  terms  with  the  same  first  term  and  the  same  common  difference 
is  m.     Shew  that  the  sum  of  m  +  w  terms  is  —  (w  +  »)  and  the 

eum  ofm  —  n  terms  is  (w  —  n)  ( 1  +  —  j  , 
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—  37.  Find  the  number  of  arithmetical  means  between  1  and  19 
-when  the  second  mean  is  to  the  last  as  1  to  6.   Vi^i^/c  (r  ^t*-^  *  w  ^C 

38.  How  many  terms  of  the  natural  numbers  commencing 
"with  4  give  a  sum  of  5350  ?  , 

— -•  39.  In  a  series  consisting  of  an  odd  number  of  terms,  the  sum 
of  the  odd  terms  (the  first,  third,  &c.)  is.  44,  and  the  simi  of  the 
even  terms  (the  second,  fourth^  &c.)  is  33.  Find  the  middle  term 
and  the  number  of  terms. 

40.  If  a',  6",  c',  be  in  A.  p.,  then   ^ ,    ,   r    are 

'     '     '  '  64-c     c-¥a     a  +  6 

in  A.  p. 

41.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  r***  term  is  2r  —  1. 

42.  Sum  to  w  terms  1  -  3 +  5 -7+ 

43.  Sum  to  n  terms  1-2  +  3  —  4  + 

44.  Given  the  'j^  term  P,  and  the  €J^  term  Q  of  a  series 
in  A.  p.,  express  the  sum  of  n  terms  in  terms  of  P,  $,  j9,  q^  n, 

45.  The  p^,  q^,  and  r^  terms  of  an  A.  p.  are  x,  y,  «,  re- 
spectively j  prove  that  i£  x,  y,  z  be  positive  integers,  there  is  an 
A, p.  whose  03**",  y^,  s^  terms  are  p,  q,  r,  respectively;  and  that  the 
product  of  the  common  differences  of  the  progressions  is  unity. 

"^^  46.  The  interior  angles  of  a  rectilinear  figure  are  in  A.  P. ; 
the  least  angle  is  120®  and  the  common  difference  5^  Required 
the  number  of  sides. 

47.     Find  the  sum  to  w  terms  of  1 .2+2.  3  +  3.  4  +  4.  5  +  ... 

^  48.  If  the  second  term  of  an  A.  P.  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  first  and  the  fourth,  shew  that  the  sixth  term  will 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  fourth  and  the  ninth. 

■ 

49.  If  ^(w)  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  A.  p.,  find  ^(w)  in 
terms  of  n  and  the  first  two  terms. 

Also  shew  that  ^(tc+ 3)-3^(n  + 2)  + 3^(w  +  l)-<^(w)  =  0. 
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\  50.     Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  m^  term  =  5  —  -5- . 

\  61.     Divide  unity  into  four  parts  in  A.  p.  of  which  the  sum  of 
the  cubes  shall  be  y^ . 

\  62.  A  servant  agrees  for  certain  wages  the  first  month,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  raised  a  shilling  every 
subsequent  month  imtU  they  reach  £3  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  of  the  months  for  which  he  receives  £3,  he  finds  that  his 
wages  during  his  time  of  service  have  averaged  48  shillings  a 
month.     How  long  has  he  served  ? 

\  63.  A  sets  out  from  a  place  and  travels  6  miles  an  hotir. 
B  sets  out  4^  hours  after  A,  and  travels  in  the  same  direction 
3  miles  the  first  hour,  3^  miles  the  second  hour,  4  miles  the  third 
hour,  and  so  on.    *Find  in  how  many  hours  B  will  overtake  A, 

64.  A  number  of  persons  were  engaged  to  do  a  piece  of  work, 
which  would  have  occupied  them  m  hours  if  they  had  commenced 
at  the  same  time ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  commenced  at 
equal  intervals,  and  then  continued  to  work  till  the  whole  was 
finished:  the  payment  being  proportional  to  the  work  done  by 
each,  the  first  comer  received  r  times  as  much  as  the  last.  Find 
the  time  occupied. 

^  65.  A  number  of  three  digits  is  equal  to  26  times  the  sum 
of  its  digits ;  the  digits  are  in  arithmetical  progression  j  if  396  be 
added  to  the  number  the  digits  are  reversed :  find  the  number. 

66.     Shew  that  the  sum  of  any  2/1  +  1  consecutive  integers  is. 
divisible  by  2n  + 1. 

XXXI.     GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSIOJST. 

462.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Geometrical  Progression 
when  each  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  preceding  and  some 
constant  factor.  The  constant  factor  is  called  the  common  ratio 
"^  the  series,  or  more  shortly,  the  ratio.    Thus  the  following  series 
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are  in  Geometrical  Progression  : 

1,    3,     4,     8,      16, 

1    1   1   JL   2. 

'     3'    9'    27'    81' 

a,   ar,  ar^,  ar^y  ar*y 

In  thQ  first  example  the  common  ratio  is  2,  in  the  second  ^,  in 
the  third  r, 

463.  Let  a  denote  the  first  term  of  a  Geometrical  Progression, 
f  the  common  ratio,  then  the  second  term  is  ar,  the  third  term 
is  ar^y  the  fourth  term  is  ar\  and  so  on.     Thus  the  n^  term 

is  ar^'K 

• 

464.  To  find  the  sum  of  a  given  nurriber  of  quantities  in 
Geometrical  Progression,  the  first  term  amd  the  common  ratio  being 
mpposed  known. 

Let  a  denote  the  first  term,  r  the  common  ratio,  n  the  number 
of  terms,  s  the  simi  of  the  terms.     Then 

«  =  a  +  or  +  ar*  +,  or'  + +  ar"~* ; 

therefore       sr=        ar  ■¥  a/i^ -¥  ar^  + +  ar""'^  +  an^. 

Hence,  by  subtraction, 

sT-s  —  ar*  -  a ; 

therefore  8  =  ^^    "",  ^ (1). 

r-l  ^  ^ 

If  I  denote  the  last  term,  we  have 

Z  =  ar-' (2), 

hence  8  =  — ^ (3). 

r-l  ^  ' 

Equation  (1)  gives  the  value  of  «  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
which  are  supposed  known.  Equation  (3)  is  sometimes  a  con- 
venient fomu 
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465,     We  may  write  tlie  value  of  8  thus, 

0(1-0 

1  —r 

Now  suppose  r  less  than  unity;   then  the  larger  n  is  the 

smaller  will  r"  be,  and  by  taking  n  large  enough  r"  can  be  made 

as  small  as  we  please.     If  then  n  be  taken  so  large  that  r"  may 

be  neglected  in  comparison  with  unity,  the  value  of  s  reduces  to 

fl  

.     We  may  enunciate  the  result  thus:   by  toJdng  n  large 

w.ough,  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  Geom>etrical  Progression  can  he 

made  to  differ  as  little  as  we  please  from  -^ .     This  statement  is 

sometimes  abbreviated  into  the  following:  the  sum  of  an-infinibe 

number  of  terms  of  the  Geometrical  Progression  is  r: ;  but  it 

i  —r 

must  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  nothing  niore» 

than  an  abbreviation  of  the  preceding  statement. 

The  preceding  remarks  suppose  that  r  is  less  than  unity.  In 
future,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  examples,  when  we  speak  of 
an  infinite  Geometrical  Progression  we  shall  always  suppose  that  r 
is  less  than  unity. 

We  may  apply  the  preceding  remarks  to  an  example.  Con- 
sider the  series  1,   ^,   ;J,  |, ;   here  a  =  l,    r  =  ^;    thus   the 

/  sum  of  n  terms  is  .| — j  (l  —  nii )  >  *^^*  is,  2  —  ^^^^^  •  Now  by 
taking  n  large  enough,  2""^  can  be  made  as  large  as  we  please,  and 
therefore  ^^j^r  as  small  as  we  please.     Hence  we  may  say  that 

by  talcing  n  large  enough,  the  sum  of  n  term^  of  the  series  can  he 
made  to  differ  from  2  by  as  small  a  quantity  <is  we  please.  This  is 
abbreviated  into  the  following :  the  Sfomh  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms  of  this  series  is  2. 

4:^^,  In  a  geometrical  progression  continued  to  infinity  each 
term  bea/rs  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sum  of  ail  which  fellow  it;  the 
common  ratio  being  supposed  less  than  unity » 
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Let  the  series  be  a  -h  or  -h  an^  -i-  or*  +  .., ;  then  the  n^  term 
is  ar'*'^ ;  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  this 

=  ar"(l  +  r  +  r'+  ...)  =  ^i • 

^  '     1  — r 

The  ratio  of  the  n^  term  to  the  sum  of  all  which  follow  it  is 

1-r 
that  is  ,     This  is  constant  whatever  n  may  be. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  r  so  that  this  ratio  may  have  a  given 

1-r  1 

value  p  we  put  ■-  p  :  therefore  r  =  -^ • 

^         '^         r       ^ '  1  +2? 

• 

467.     Hecurring  decimals  are  cases  of  what  are  called  infi- 
nite Greometrical  Progressions.     Thus,  for  example,  '2343434 

T       .       2       34      34      34  tt        ..      ^  4^        2 

denotes  y-^  '*'Tn«  "*"  TT?  ■*"  T7i7  "*" Here   the    terms   after  ■:r^ 

constitute  a  Geometrical  Progression,  of  which  the  first  term  is 
TT^ ,  and  the  common  ratio  is  y^  •     Hence  we  may  say  that  the 


sum.  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  of  this  series  is  ,  ^3 


"^r-ioT 


34 

that  is,  p-^rrr .     Therefore  the  value  of  the  decimal  is  y?\  +  KKn  • 
We  will  now  investigate  a  general  rule  for  such  examples. 

468.     To  find  the  value  of  a  recurring  decimal. 

Ijet  P  denote  the  figures  which  do  not  recur,  and  suppose 
them  p  in  number ;  let  Q  denote  the  figures  which  do  recur, 
and  suppose  them  q  in  number.  Let  8  denote  the  value  of  the 
recurring  decimal;  then 

8^'PQQQ , 

\(f8  =  P'QQQ , 

\(^''H  =  PQ'QQQ ; 

by  subtraction,  (10'+«-l(/)«  =  Pe-P. 
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Now  10^+' -10'  =  (10' -1)10';  and  10'- 1  when  expressed 
by  figures  in  the  usual  way  will  consist  of  q  nines.  Hence  we 
deduce  the  usual  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a  recurring  decimal : 
subtract  the  integral  number  consisting  of  the  non-recurring  figures 
from  the  integral  number  consisting  of  the  non-recurring  and 
recurring  figures,  and  divide  by  a  number  consisting  of  as  many 
nines  as  there  are  recurring  figures  followed  by  as  many  cyphers 
as  there  are  non-recurring  figures. 

469.  To  insert  a  given  number  of  Geometrical  means  hettveen 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 
be  inserted.  Then  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is  that  we  are  to 
find  w  +  2  terms  in  Geometrical  Progression,  a  being  the  first  term 
and  c  the  last.     Let  r  denote  the  common  ratio ;  then  c  =  ar^'*'^ ; 

thus  r  =  ( -  V"^*.     This  finds  r,  and  the  required  terms  are  or,  ar^^ 


ar\ ar\ 


470.  In  Art.  464  we  have  five  quantities  occurring,  namely, 
a,  r,  I,  n,  s;  and  these  are  connected  by  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)> 
or  (2)  and  (3),  there  given.  We  might  therefore  propose  to  find 
any  two  of  these  five  quantities  when  the  other  three  are  given  j 
it  will  however  be  seen  that  some  of  the  cases  of  this  problem 
are  too  difficult  to  be  solved.  The  following  four  cases  present  no 
difficulty :  (1)  given  a,  r,  n;  (2)  given  a,  n,  I;  (3)  given  r,  «,  I; 
(4)  given  r,  n,  s, 

471.  Suppose,  however,  that  a,  s,  n  are  given,  and  therefore 
r  and  I  are  to  be  foxind.  Then  r  would  have  to  be  found  fix)m 
the  equation 

«(r-l)=a(r"-.l); 

we  may  divide  both  sides  by  r  - 1,  and  then  we  shall  have  an 
equation  of  the  {n  —  1)**^  degree  in  the  unknown  quantity  r,  which 
therefore  cannot  be  solved  by  any  method  yet  given,  if  n  be 
greater  than  3.  Similar  remarks  will  hold  in  the  case  where  I,  s,  n 
are  given,  and  therefore  a  and  r  are  to  be  found.  •• 
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472,  Four  cases  of  the  problem  remain,  namely,  those  four  in 
which  n  is  one  of  the  quantities  to  be  foxmd.  Suppose  a,  r,  I 
given,  and  therefore  8  and  n  are  to  be  found.  Here  n  would  have 
to  be  found  from  the  equation  I  =  ar"^*,  where  the  unknown  quan- 
tity n  occurs  as  an  exponent;  nothing  has  been  said  hitherto  as  to 
the  solution  of  such  an  equation. 

473.  To  find  the  swm  ofn  terms  of  the  following  series; 

a,    {a  +  h}r,    {a  +  26}r',    {a  +  36}r», 

Let  s  denote  the  sum;  then 
^  =  a  +  {a  +  6}r  +  {cn-26}r'  + -f{a  +  (w-l)5}r"'^*, 

rs=  ar-{-{a-h   5}r*+ +{a-^{n-2)b}r^^ 

+  {a  +  (7i-l)6}r-. 
By  subtraction 

« ( I  -  r )  =  a  +  5r  +  6r *  + +  6r"  ~  *  -  {a  +  (w  - 1)  6)  r" 

^       ^  a-{a  +  (7i-l)6}r"     6r(l-0 

therefore  s  =^ ^ — J< LJ_  +— A — ^_f . 

1  -  r  .  (1  —  r)* 
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'.,             .               8     8     40  iim 

1.     Sum  to  SIX  terms  ^ +^ +  -Q-  + ixi? 


3.     Sum  to  ten  terms  2- 2"+ 2^-2*+...;.. 

4 

3.  Sum  to  w  terms  3  +  2  +  ^+ 

2     1     3 

4.  Sum  to  w  terms  «+^ +^+ ...:.: 

5.  Sum  to  infinity  tt+5  +  07'^   •••• 

A,  ^ 

6.  Sum  to  infinity  K  +  1  +  7+ 

rf  ^  * 


* 
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1111 
7.     Sumtoi^finity  ^+ j+-  + ~  + ^ 

4 

i8.     Sum  to  ii^finity  3  +  2  +  ^+ ^ 

"I  ft        o/» 

9,     Sum  to  infinity  4  + -^  +  ;rv  + |Q 

10.     Sum  to  infinity  1+T +T7:  + i? 

U,     Sumtoinfinity5-l  +  l-A  + l^  ^  . 

Ill             '2 
1  12.     Sum  to  infinity  1 -5  +  J —  ^+ -^ 

13.  Sum  toinfinity  ^-K  +  07- ^ 

111 

14.  Sumtoinfimty  ^-^  +  ^2^- 

1111 

15.  Sum  to  mfinity  -  - -7  +  0  —  T7.  + 

2     4     o      10 

/^ 

/2  + 1  1  1 

;      16.     Sum  to  infinity  ^^^rr — ^ +2r rT  +  s  + 

•^   ^2-1     2-^2     2 

17.     Sum  to  infinity -+ ^  + -3  +  ^  + 

/      18.     Sum  tori  terms  r  +  2»'*+3r*  +  4r*+ >J    LvJyT^ 

19.  Sum  tow.  terms  1 +s +7r5 +^+ 

/  2     2*     2' 

3     5     7 

20.  Sum  to  w  terms  1 +- +-J- +  ^  + 

2      4      o 

21.  Sumto  w  terms  1— 77 +  — — -  + 

•^  2     4     8 

\22.     Find  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  in  a.  P.  whose  first 
anTthird  terms  are  given.     7U  f^    giJL    H,  ^    JS0!^  ^1 

4— \/tr 
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23.     If  the  common  ratio  of  a  6.  P.  is  —  3,  find  the  common 
■  ratio  of  the  series  obtained  by  taking  every  fourth  term  of  the 
original  series. 

--i^  24.  The  sum  of  £700  was  divided  among  four  persons,  whose 
shares  were  in  g.  p.  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
least  was  to  the  difference  between  the  means  as  37  to  12.  Find 
their  respective  shares. 

/^  25.     Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  m^  term  is  (—  l)"'a*". 

y       26.     If  P  be  the  sum  of  the  series  1  +  f*+r^+r*'+ ad  inf., 

/and  Q  be  the  sum  of  the  series    l  +  r«  +  r*'  +  r^+ ad  ir^f., 

^prove  that  P«(G  - 1)'  =  Q'iP- 1)'. 

27.     Shew  that  J('Ui )=  -666 

^.^  2S,  A  person  who  saved  every  year  half  as  much  again  as  he 
saved  the  previous  year  had  in  seven  years  saved  £102.  19*.  How 
much  did  he  save  the  first  year  ] 

29.  In  a  G.P.  shew  that  the  product  of  any  two  terms  equi- 
distant from  a  given  term  is  always  the  same. 

30.  In  a  G.  P.  shew  that  if  each  term  be  subtracted  from  the 
succeeding,  the  successive  differences  are  also  in  g.  p. 

31.  The  square  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
means  of  the  squares  of  the  same  two  quantities. 

''       32.     Find  a  o.  p.  continued  to  infinity,  in  which  each  term  is 
*  ten  times  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  it. 


33.  If  S^  represent  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  given  G.P.,  find 
thesumof/S'^  +  /^,  +  /^3+ +  /S'^. 

34.  If  n  geometrical  means  be  found  between  two  quantities 

n 

I  a  and  c,  their  product  will  be  {ac)\ 

■ 

35.  Let  8  denote  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  a,  ar^ 
af^,  ...;   let  /  denote  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  a,  ar"^^ 

\  ot"*,  ...;  and  let  I  denote  the  last  term  of  the  first  series;  then 
\  -will  aa^Uf. 

18—2 


V 

v 
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36.  J£  a,h,Cydhem  g.p., 
(a'  +  5'  +  c*)(6"  +  c»  +  c;')  =  (a5  +  6c  +  ccO". 

37,  If  a,  h,  c,  c?  be  in  g.p., 
(a-rf)«  =  (6-c)«+(c-a)«  +  (fl?-5)*. 

f    38.     The  sum  of  the  fii-st  three  terms  of  a  g.p.  =  21,  and  the 
sum  of  the  first  four  terms  =  45  :  find  the  series. 

39.     Sum  tonterms  P'--)  +  \f-"~^  +  V    ""  V  "*" 

41.     Prove  that  the  two  quantities  between  which  A  is  the 
arithmetical  and  G  the  geometrical  mean^  are  given  by  the  formula 

— »  42.  There  are  four  numbers,  the  first  three  of  which  are  in 
G.P.,  and  the  last  three  in  a.p.  ;  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  is  14, 
and  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  is  12 :  find  the  numbers. 

^'^  43.  Three  numbers  whose  sum  is  15  are  in  A.P. ;  if  1,  4,  i^id 
19  be  added  to  them  respectively  the  results  are  in  o.  p.  Deter- 
mine the  numbers. 

/        44.     If  a,  hy  c  be  in  A.  p.  shew  that 

2 

g  (a  +  6  +  c)"  =  a*  (5  +  c)  +  6*  (c  +  a)  +  c*  (a  +  h) ; 

if  they  be  in  g.  p.  shew  that 

i  45.     Find  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

ar  +  (a  +  a5)  r*  +  (a  +  fl6  +  ab')  r"  +  ... 
\    r  and  br  being  each  less  than  unity. 

V 
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474.  Three  quantities  a,  5,  t^  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical 
Progression  when  a  \  c  wa  —  h  \h  —  c. 

Any  number  of  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical 
Progression  when  every  three  consecutive  quantities  are  in  Har- 
monical Progression. 

475.  The  reciprocals  of  quantities  in  Ha/rmonical  Progression 
are  in  Arithmetical  Progression, 

Let  a,  5,  c  be  in  Harmonical  Progression ;  then 

a  :  c  ::  a  — 6  :  6  — c, 

therefore  a{b'-c)  =  c{a—  5). 

Divide  by  a^,  thus 

c      b      b      a' 
,  This  proves  the  proposition. 

476.  The  definition  in  Art.  474  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
words  thus :  three  qttantities  are  in  harmonical  progression  when 
the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  o/ the  first  and  second  is  ta 
the  differ&nee  of  the  second  amd  third.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
then  that  the  differences  are  to  be  formed  in  the  same  order :  that 
is  by  subtracting  the  second  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  the 
second ;  or  by  subtracting  the  first  fit)m  the  second,  and  the  second 
from  the  third.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  subtract  the  first  from 
the  second,  and  the  third  from  the  second.  The  definition  by  the 
aid  of  symbols  has  the  advantage  in  brevity  and  exactness  over 
the  definition  in  words. 

Sometimes  the  property  demonstrated  in  Art.  475  is  taken  as 
the  definition  of  harmonical  progression,  which  is  stated  thus: 
quantities  are  said  to  be  in  ha/rmonical  progression  when  C/ieir 
reciprocals  a/re  in  arithmetical  progression. 
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The  term  harmonical  is  derived  from  a  fact  with  regard  to 

musical  soxmds.     Let  there  be  a  series  of  strings  of  the  same 

111 
substance,  the  lengtiis  of  which  are  proportional  to  1,  ^,  ^,  - , 

-,  and  ^;  and  suppose  these  strings  stretched  tight  with  equal 
o  o 

force.     Then  if  any  two^  of  the  strings  are  sounded  together  the 

effect  is  found  to  be  harmonious  to  the  ear. 

There  is  no  formula  for  the  sum  of  any  number  of  quantities 
in  Harmonical  Progression ;  the  property  established  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  will  however  enable  us  to  solve  some  questions 
relating  to  Harmonical  Progression. 

477.  To  insert  a  given  rviimher  of  harmonical  means  between 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 

be  inserted.     Then  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is  that  we  are  to 

find  91  +  2  terms  in  Harmonical  Progression,  a  being  the  first  term 

and  c  the  last.     Hence  the  problem  is  reducible  to  the  following : 

1  1 

to  insert  n  arithmetical  means  between  -  and  -.     Let  b  denote^ 

a  c 

the  common  difference ;  then 

-=-  +  (n+l)5, 

therefore  b  = 


{n-\-l)dc' 
The  Arithmetical  Progression  is 

1      1     i;     1     oil  1       I.     1 

;  -,    -  +  6,    -  +  26,  ......  "  +  n6,   -, 

/  a     a  a  ^        a  c 

that  is, 

1      c  (7t  + 1)  +  g  ~  c     c(n  +  l)  + 2(a-c) 

a'        ac(n  +  l)      '  ac{w  +  l)         ' 

<j(n+ l)  +  n(a-c)      1 
ao(»+l)         *   c 
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Therefore  the  Harmonical  Progression  is 
ac(w  +  l)  qc  (n  +  1) 

ac  (n  + 1) 
c(w+l)4n{a-c)' 

478.  Let  a  and  ^  he  any  two  quantities;  let  A  he  their 
arithmetical  mean^  G  their  geometrical  mean,  ff  their  harmonical 
mean.     Then 

A—a^c  —  A;  therefore  A  =  ^(a-k-c), 
u  :  G  ::  G  :  c;  therefore  G ^J{ac), 

2ae 


a  i  c  v,  a— H  \  H "  c  ]  therefore  H  = 


a-^c 


It  follows  that  G^^AH;  therefore'  A  :  G  i:  G  :  B.     Thus  G 
lies  in  magnitude  hetween  A  and  S ;  and  ji  is  greater  than  ff,  for 

2^        '     a  +  c     2(a  +  c)' 
tnat  is,  ^  —  ^  is  a  positiye  quantity. 

479.     We  may  observe  that  the  three  quantities  a,  6,  c,  are  in 

Arithmetical,  Geometrical,  or  Harmonical  Progression,  according 

ct  —  b     (t       .     d     .^      cb  .    . 

as  ^r =  - ,  or  =  ^ ,  or  =  - ,  respectively* 

i*or  in  the  first  case  j—Th-  =  1,  therefore  5  =  J  (a  +  o). 

In  the  second  case  6  (a  —  6)  =  a  (6  —  c) ;  therefore  h*  =  ac. 
The  third  case  is  obvious  by  definition. 

EXAMPLES  OF  HARMONICAL  PROGRESSION. 

h  1.     Continue  the  series  3  +  v  +  -  for  two  terms.  *#■  +"  '^ 
w  2,     Insert  18  harmonical  means  between  I  and  ^« 


/ 


V. 


Ik 
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(^^   !Find  the  vi^  term  of  an  h.  p.,  of  which  a,  h,  are  respectively 
the  first  and  second  terms. 1^        V . 

/]JL^  Find  the  (p  +  q)^  term  of  an  H.P.,  of  which  P  is  the  ^* 
term,  and  ©  the  5^  term.       ■  Qfv ^aW  Qp  ^  ?o 

<Ajg^-^  Find  what  quantity  must  be  subtracted  from  each  of  thi^ 
given  quanti^i^^t  the  three  results  may  be  in  h.  p.  ^^^T^i^   ' 

6.  Three  quantities  are  in  H.  p. ;  if  half  the  middle  term  be 
subtracted  from  each,  shew  that  the  three  remaLaders  are  in  o.  b. 

7.  Shew  that  V  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  ac^ 
according  as  a,  6,  c,  are^in  a.  p.,  g.  p.,  or  h.  p. 

/^r8^    The  arithmetical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  3,  and  the  har- 
monica! mean  is  | :  find  the  numbers.     S  *  2. 

/^^9.  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  also  the  geo- 
/  metrical  mean  between  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  numbtsra 

and  their  harmonical  mean.  The  arithmetical  mean  nmvas  the 
I   harmonical  mean  ii^  ^ual  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  the 

two  numbers  divided  by  twice  their  sum. 

10.     If  iS  is  the  harmonical  mean  between  a  and  5, 

1111 

+ — i:=~+r' 

^  z  —  a     Zf-o     a     0 

11«     There  are  three  numbers  in  H.  P.,  such  that  the  greatest 

is  {he  product  of  the  other  two,  and  if  one  be  added  to  each  the 

greatest  becomes  the  sum  of  the  other  two.     Find  the  numbers.  (> ,  ^,  1 

29 
2.     The  sum  of  two  contiguous  terms  in  H.  P.  is  jKii  ^^^ 

their  product  is  -^.     !p!iixd  the  series,      g  f    pj  ^  ^  '  ly  -  ^^ 

13.  If  between  two  numbers  there  be  inserted  two  arith- 
metical meaiis  A^  and  J,,  and  two  harmonical  means  J7p  ff^; 
and  between  A^  and  A^  there  be  inserted  an  harmonical  mean,  and 
between  H^  and  IT^  an  arithmetical  mean;  then  the  geometrical 
mean  between  these  is  equal  to  the  g^Qietrical  mean  between  the 
original  quantities. 


^7% 
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|14.  The  aritlimetical  mean  of  twb  quantities  x  and  y  ib  A ; 
the  geometrical  mean  ia  O ;  the  harmonical  mean  19  ff.  If 
-4  —  G^  =  a  and  A-  H—hy  find  a:  and  y  in  terms  of  a  and  h, 

15.  If  o,  5;  c  be  jn  a.  P.;  a,  )8,  y  in  h.  p. ;  aa,  6j8,  cy  in  g.p.  \ 

then  will 

a     v     a     c 

y     a     c      a 

1 6.  If  a,  5,  c  are  in  n.  P.,  shew  that 

1           1           4        1      J 
-+- + =-  --. 

a- 0     o^c     c—a     c      a 

17.  If  a,  6,  ic  are  in  h.  p.,  shew  that ,  ,  are 

■    ■  ,    '  b  +  c    c  +  a    a-hb 

^so  in  H.  p, 

18.  If  n  arithmetical  and  the  same  number  of  harmonical 
means  be  inserted  between  two  quantities  a  and  b,  and  a  series  of 
n  terms  be  found  by  dividing  each  arithmetical  by  the  corrospgnd- 
ing  harmonical  mean,  the  sum  of  the  series 


I      n  +  1      6ab  J  ' 


19.  Any  whole  nimiber  of  tiie  form  3a*  — 6*,  where  a  is 
greater  than  6,  may  be  divided  into  three  others  in  h.  p.,  of  which 
the  sum  of  the  squares  shall  be  3a*  +  b\ 

\SQ^  The  first  of  a  series  of  n  quantities  in  H.  P.  is  unity^  and 
tl^e  sum  of  the  products  of  every  (w  -  1)  terms  is  to  the  product  of 
all  the  terms  as  27i  is  to  1 :  fii;id  the  progression. 

XXXHL     MATHEMATICAL  INDUCTION. 

/  480.  \ye  shall  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  book  have 
occasion  to  use  a  method  of  proof  which  is  called  mcUhemcUiccU 
induction  or  dmwMirQjtv^  induction,  and  we  shall  now  exemplify 
the  method. 

481,  Suppose  the  following  assertion  made  :  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7, is  n\     This  assertion  we  can 
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see  to  be  true  in  some  cases ;  for  example,  the  sum  of  two  tennd  is 
1  +  3  or  4,  that  is,  2' ;  the  sum  of  three  terms  is  1  +  3+5  or  9, 
that  is,  3'j  we  wish  however  to  prove  the  theorem  universally. 

Suppose  the  theorem  were  known  to  be  true  for  a  certain 
value  of  w  j  that  is,  suppose  for  this  value  of  n  that 


1  +  3  +  5+ +(27i~l)  = 


-/««. 


n 


add  2/1  + 1  to  both  sides;  then 

1  +  3  +  5  + +  (2n-l)  +  (27i^  +  l)  =  w*  +  27i+l  =  (n+l)*. 

Thus,  if  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  =w',  the  sum  of 
n  + 1  terms  will  =  (n  + 1)*.  In  other  words,  if  the  theorem  is 
true  when  we  take  a  certain  number  of  term%  whatever  that 
number  may  be,  it  is  true  when  we  increase  that  number  by  one. 
But  we  see  by  trial  that  the  theorem  i$true  when  3  terms  are 
taken,  it  is  therefore  true  when  4  terms  are  taken,  it  is  therefore 
true  when  5  terms  are  taken,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  theorem 
must  be  universally  true. 

482.  "We  will  now  take  another  example;  we  propose  to 
establish  the  tnith  of  the  following  formula : 

O 

We  can  easily  ascertain  by  trial  that  this  formula  hoick  in 
simple  cases,  for  etomple,  when  n  =  1,  or  2,  or  3 ;  we  wish,  how- 
ever, to  establish  ili  universally. 

Suppose  the  theorem  were  known  to  be  true  for  a  certain 
value  of  n;  add  (w  +  1)'  to  both  sides;  then 

l'  +  2'+3'+ +«'+(„  +  l)'=£(^±lM?!L±l) +  („+!).. 

But  -i g^ +  (n+  ly  =  (n+l)i-^—^ -  +  n+  1  V 

=  ^{2n'+7«+6}  \ 

i 

I 

^  +  1/       o\ /n       ov     w»(m+ l)(2m  +  l) 
=  -g-  {n  +  2){2n  +  Z)  =  —^ ^ -%  where  w  =  w  +  l. 
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Thus  we  obtain  tihe  saiae  formula  for  the  sum  of  n  +  1  terms 

of  the  series  1',  2*,  3" as  was  supposed  to  hold  for  n  terms. 

In  other  words,  if  the  formula  holds  when  we  take  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  whatever  that  number  may  be,  it  holds  when  we 
increase  that  number  by  one.  But  the  formula  does  hold  when 
3  terms  are  taken,  therefore  it  holds  when  4  terms  are  taken, 
therefore  it  holds  when  5  terms  are  taken,  and  so  on.  Hence  the 
formula  must  hold  universally. 

483.  The  two  theorems  whi6h  we  have  proved  by  the  method 
of  wduetion  may  be  established  otherwise.  The  first  theorem  is 
an  example  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression,  and  the  second  has 
been  investigated  in  Art.  460.  There  are  many  other  theorems 
which  are  capable  of  easy  proof  by  the  method  of  induction ;  for 
example,  that' in  Art.  461. 

The  theorems  asserted  in  Art.  69,  respecting  the  divisibility  of 

■  _ 

o^  =fc  a"  by  jc  sfc  a,  may  be  proved  by  induction.     For 

x  —  a  x  —  a        ' 

hence  oi"  —  a"  is  divisible  by  a  -  a  when  as""^  —  a*"*  is  so.  Now  we 
see  that  a;  — a  is  divisible  by  x  —  a,  therefore  a;*  — a"  is  divisible 
by  x  —  a,  therefore  again  aJ*  — a*  is  divisible  by  x  —  a,  and  so  on; 
hence  of*  — a*  is  always  divisible  by  a? —  a  when  n  is  a  positive  in- 
teger. Similarly  the  other  cases  may  be  established.  As  another 
example  the  iHnident  may  consider  the  theorems  in  Art.  225. 

484.  The  method  of  ma^iemaHeal  induction  may  be  thus 
described  :  We  prove  that  if  a  theorem  is  true  in  one  case,  what- 
ever that  case  may-  be,  it  is  true  in  another  case  which  we  may 
call  the  next  case;  we  prove  by  trial  that  the  theorem  is  true  in  a 
certain  case ;  hence  it  is  true  in  the  next  case,  and  hence  in  the 
next  to  that,  and  so  on;  hence  it  must  be  true  in  every  case  after 
that  with  which  we  began. 

485.  It  is  possible  that  this  method  of  proof  may  be  less 
satisfactory  to  the  student  than  a  more  direct  proceeding;  it  may 
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appear  to  him  that  he  is  rather  compelled  to  believe  proportions 
so  proved  than  shewn  why  they  hold.  But  as  in  some  cases  this 
is  the  only  method  of  proof  which  can  be  used,  the  student  must 
^accustom  himself  to  it,  and  should  not  pass  over  it  when  it  occurs 
until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  validity. 

486.  We  may  remark  that  the  student  of  natural  philosophy 
will  find  the  word  induction  used  in  a  dififerent  sense  in  that  sub- 
ject; the  word  is  there  applied  to  the  assumption  or  conjecture 
that  some  law  holds  generally  which  is  found  to  be  true  in  .(pertain 
cases  that  have  been  examined.  There,  however,  w^  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  law  holds  for  any  cases  except  those  which  we  have 
examined,  and  can  never  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
necessary  truth.  In  fact,  induction,  as  used  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  never  absolutely  demonstrative,  often  fer  fix)m  it ;  whereas  the 
method  of  mathematiccd  induction  is  as  rigid  as  any  other  process 
in  mathematics. 


MISCELI^AXEOnS   EXAMPLES. 

1.  Transform  221*342  from  the  scale  with  rd4ix  ten  to  the 
scale  with  radix  five.         /  3  ^  /    IVLlt 

2.  If  the  radix  of  a  scale  be  4m  +  2  the  square  of  any  num- 
ber whose  last  digit  is  2m  -f  1  or  2m  +  2  will  terminate  with  that 
digit. 

3.  A  digit  is  written  down  once,  twice,  thrice, up  to  n 

times  respectively,  so  as  to  form  n  numbers  consisting  of  one,  two, 

three, n,  places  of  figures  respectively.     If  a  be  the  first  and 

h  the  last  of  the  numbers,  and  r  the  radix  of  the  scale,  the  sum  of 


the  numbers  is 


r-\ 


4.  If  m,  n  be  any  two  numbers,  g  their  geometrical  mean, 
a^ ,  A,  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  means  between  m  and  g,  and 
a„  h^  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  means  between  g  and  n, 
prove  that  afi^  =  S^  -  ajt'y . 
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5.  If  between  h  and  a  there  be  inserted  n  arithmetical  means, 
and  between  a  and  b  there  be  inserted  n  harmonical  means,  the 
sum  of  the  series  composed  of  the  products  of  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  two  series  is  (n  +  2)  ab, 

6.  If  n  harmonical  means  are  inserted  between  the  two  posi- 
tive quantities  a  and  5,  shew  that  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  last  bears  to  ihe  difference  between  a  an!d  b  a  lefss  ratio 
than  that  of  n—1  to  n  +  1, 

7.  A  sets  out  from  a  certain  place  and  travels  oAe  mile  the 
first  day,  two  miles  the  second  day,  three  the  thii^d,  four  the  fourth, 
and  so  on.  *  B  sets  out  G.yq  days  after  A  and  travels  the  same  road 
at  the  rate  of  12  miles  a  day.  How  far  will  A  travel  befove  he  is 
overtaken  by  ^  ]  •     ' 

8.  From  256  gallons  of  wine  a  certahi  number  are  drawn  and 
replaced  with  water ;  this  is  done  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
time,  and  81  gallons  of  wine  are  then  left.  How  much  waa  drawn 
out  each  time  1 

9.  A  and  B  have  made  a  bet,  the  amoimt  of  the  stakes  being 
£90,  and  the  simi  staked  by  each  being  inversely  proportional  to 
all  the  money  he  has.  If  -4  wins  he  will  then  have  Gyo  times 
what  B  has  left;  if  B  wins  he  wiH  then  have  double  what  A  has 
left.     What  sum  of  money  had  each  1 

10.  If  (a  +  6  +  c)  (a  +  6  +  J)  =  (c  +  c?  +^)  (c  +  d  +  b),  prove  that 
each  of  these  quantities  is  equal  to 

{a--c)(a^d){b^c){b-d) 
(a  +  6-c-c?)" 

1 1.  If  the  roots  of  aa^  +  2bx  +  c  =  0  be  possible  and  different, 
those  of  (a  +  c)(aaj*  +  26a;  +  c)  =  2(ac-5')(a;'+l)  will  be  impossi- 
ble ;  and  vice  versd, 

12.  Ka  +  6  +  c  =  0,  a3  +  y  +  «  +  w  =  0,  then  the  two  equations 
J  (ax)  +  J{by)  +  J{cz)  =  0,  J{bx)  -  ^(oy)  +  ^{cw)  =  0,  are  deducible 
the  one  from  the  other. 
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XXXIY.    PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS.   ' 

y  487.     The  different  orders  in  which  any  things  can  be  ar- 
Tanged  are  called  their  permiitations. 

Thus  the  permutations  of  the  letters  a,  h,  c,  taken  two  at  a 
time  are  a&,  ha,  ac,  ca,  be,  cb, 

488.  The  comMnatums  of  things  are  the  different  collections 
that  can  be  formed  out  of  them,  without  regarding  the  order  in 
which  the  things  are  placed. 

Thus  the  combinations  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  at  a 
time  are  ah,  ac,  be;  ah  and  ba  though  different  permvJMionB 
forming  the  same  comhination, 

489.  We  may  observe  that  a  difference  of  language  occurs  in 
books  on  this  subject;  what  we  have  called  permtUa^tioTis  are  called 
va^aMons  or  arrangement  by  some  writers,  and  they  restrict  the 
word  permutations  to  the  case  in  which  aU  the  things  are  used 
at  once?;  thus  they  speak  of  the  variations  or  arrangements  of  four 
letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  or  three  at  a  time,  but  of  the  permtUa- 
lions  of  them  taken  aU  together. 

490.  To  find  the  numher  o/ permutations  of  n  things  taken  r 
at  a  tirne. 

Suppose  there  to  be  w  letters  a,  6,  c,  d, .;  we  shall  first 

find  the  number  of  permutations  of  them  taken  two  at  a  time. 
Put  a  before  each  of  the  other  letters ;  we  thus  obtain  n  —  1 
permutations  in  which  a  stands  first.  Next  put  b  before  each,  of 
the  other  letters  ;  we  thus  obtain  w  —  1  permutations  in  which 
6  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are  w  - 1  permutations  in  which 
c  stands  first ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  are  n  (w  —  1) 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  two  at  a  time. 

"We  shall  now  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  n  letters 
taken  three  at  a  time.     It  has  just  been  shewn  that  out  of  n  letters 
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we  can  form  w (n  —  1)  permutations  each  of  two  letters;  hence  out 
of  the  n  — 1  letters  5,  c,  d, we  can  form  (n—  l)(w  — 2)  per- 
mutations each  of  two  letters ;  put  a  before  each  of  these  and  we 
have  (w  —  1)  (n  —  2)  permutations  each  of  three  letters  in  which 
a  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are  (n-  1)  (ii  —  2)  permutations 
each  of  three  letters  in  which  b  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are 
as  many  in  which  c  stands  first ;  and  so  on.  Thus  on  the  whole 
there  are  n(n—l){n  —  2)  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  three  at 
a  time. 

From  these  cases  ifc  might  be  conjectured  that  the  number  of 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  is 

n{n-l){n-2) (w-r+1), 

and  we  shall  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  For  suppose  it  true  that 
the  number  of  permutations  cf  n  letters  taken  r  —  1  at  a  time  is 

n(n-l) {w-(r-l)  +  l}, 

we  shall  shew  that  a  similar  formula  will  give  the  number  of  per- 
mutations of  the  letters  taken  r  at  a  time.  For  out  of  the  w  - 1 
letters  b,  c,  d, we  can  form 

{n-l)(n-2) {^_l-(r-l)  +  l} 

permutations  each  of  r  — 1  letters;   put  a  before  each  of  these, 

and  we  obtain  as  many  permutations  each  of  r  letters  in  which  a 

stands  first.     Similarly  we  have  as  many  in  which  b  stands  first, 

as  many  in  which  c  stands  first,  and  so  on.     Thus  on  the  whole 

there  are 

n(n-  l)(w-2). {n-r+  1) 

permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time. 

If  then  the  formula  holds,  when  the  letters  are  taken  r  —  1  at 
a  time,  it  will  hold  when  they  are  taken  r  at  a  time ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  to  hold  when  they  are  taken  three  at  a  time,  therefore 
it  holds  when  #they  are  taken  four  at  a  time,  therefore  it  holds 
when  they  are  taken  five  at  a  time,  and  so  on;  thus  it  holds 
universaUy. 


/ 
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491.  Hence  the  number  of  permutations  of  w  things  taken 
all  together  is  w  (w -  1)  (w -  2)  .;.,..  1. 

For  the  &ake  of  breVitj  w  (w  - 1)  (ri  —  2) 1  is  often  denoted 

by  [to  ;  thus  \n  denotes  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from 

1  to  w  inclusive.     The  symbol  \n  inay  bcs  read^Jactorial  n. 

492.  The  formula  for  the  nuntber  bf  permutatiofis  of  n  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  may  also  be  obtained  in  another  nlanner. 

Let  F  denote  the  number  of  permutations  of.  n  letters  taken 
r— 1  at  a  time.  To  form  the  permutations  of  to  letters  taken  r 
at  a  time  we  may  proceed  thus :  take  any  one  of  the  F  permuta- 
tions, and  place  at  the  end  of  it  any  one  of  the  n  —  r+1  letters 
which  it  does  not  involve.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  the  per^ 
mutations  of  the  to  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  will  be  (to— r  +  1)  F, 

Now  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  to  letters  taken  one  at 
a  time  is  to  ;  therefore  the  number  taken  two  at  a  time  is  to  (to- 1); 
therefore  the  number  taken  three  at  a  time  is  to(to  — 1)(to-2); 
and  so  on. 

493.  Any  combination  of  r  things  '^^^ill  produce  [r  permuta- 
tions. For,  by  Article  491,  the  r  things  which  form  the  given 
combination  can  be  arranged  in  \r  different  ways. 

494.  To  Jlrid  the  numher  of  (combinations  of  n  thrngs  taken 
T  at  a  tiTne. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  to  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is 

TO  (to -1)  (to -2)/ (to- r -1-1) 

For  the  number  of  permutations  of  to  things  taken  r  at  a 

time  is  to  (to -1)  (to -2) (to  — r-f  1),  by  Art.  490;  and  each 

combination  produces  |r  permutations,  by  Art,  493;  hence  the 
number  of  combinations  must  be  9^ 

TO  (to -1)  (to --2) {TO-r+  1) 

E  *        A) 
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If  we  multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  this  ex- 


pression by  \n-^r  it  becomes 


\r  |n  — r' 

495.     The  number  of  combiruUions  of  n  things  taken  t  at  a 
time  is  the  same  as  the  nvmber  of  them,  taken  n  —  Toia  time. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  n  —  r  at  a 
time  is 

n(n-l)(n-2) {n~(n~r)  +  l} 

\n  —  r  ' 

that  is, 


w(n-l)(n-2) (r  +  1) 


n  —  r 


Multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  [r  and  we  ob- 
tain , — j — : —    which,  by  Art.  494,  is  the  number  of  combiuations 

of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

The  proposition  which  we  hiave  thus  demonstrated  will  be 
evident  too  if  we  observe  that  for  every  combination  of  r  things 
which  we  take  out  of  n  things,  we  leave  one  combination  of  n-  — r 
things.  Hence  every  combination  of  r  things  corresponds  to  a 
combination  of  n  —  r  things  which  contains  the  remaining  things. 
Such  combinations  are  called  complementary, 

496.  To  find  /or  what  value  oj  r  the  nunviber  of  combinations 
ofvL  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is  greatest. 

Let  (»),  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 
r  at  a  time, 

{'^)r-\  ^^  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  —  1 
at  a  time, 

,  .       n  —  r  +  1 ,  . 
then  (n\  = (n),_x . 

91  —  f*+l  91  +  1 

The  factor may  be  written 1,  which  shews 

r  r 

that  it  decreases  as  r  increases.     By  giving  to  r  in  succession  the 

T.  A.  19 
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values  1,  2,  3, the  number  of  combinationB  is  continiiall^ 

increased  so  long  as 1  is  greater  than  unity. 

'  *■ 

First  suppose  n  even -and  =2m,  then 1  is  greater 

than  1  until  r  =  w  inclusive,  and  when  r  =  m+ 1  it  is  less  than  1. 
Hence  the  greatest  number  of  combinations  is  obtained  when  the 

things  are  taken  «*  at  a  time,  that  is,  ^  at  a  time. 

n       1.        2wi  +  l4-l      ,. 
Next  suppose  n  odd  and  =  2m  +  1,  then i    is 

equal  to  unity  when  r  =  m  +  l.     Hence  the  greatest  number  of 

,  combinations   is   obtained  when  they  are  taken  m  at  a  time  or 

m  + 1  at  a  time,  the  result  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases, 

n—l  ..  n  +  1    .      .. 

that  is,  when  they  are  taken  at  a  time,  or  at  a  time. 

497.  To  find  the  number  of  permiUcUians  o/n  things  ta^cen  aU 
together  whidt  are  not  all  different. 

Let  there  be  n  letters ;  and  suppose  y  of  them  to  be  a,  ^r  of 
them  to  be  h,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  the  rest  to  be  unlike;  the 
number  of  permutations  of  them  taken  all  together  will  be 

For  let  iV  represent  the  required  number  of  permutations. 
If  in  any  one  of  the  permutations  the  p  letters  a  were  changed 
into  p  new  letters  different  from  any  of  the  rest,  then  without 
altering  the  situation  of  any  of  the  remaining  letters,  we  could 
from  the  single  permutation  produce   [^  different  permutations; 

and  so  if  the  p  letters  a  were  changed  into  p  different  letters,  the 
whole  number  of  permutations  would  be  iT  x  [g.  Similarly,  if  the 
q  letters  b  were  also  changed  into  q  new  letters  different  from  any 
of  the  rest,  the  whole  number  of  permutations  we  could  now  ob- 
tain would  he  N  x[px\q;  and  if  the  r  letters  c  were  also  changed, 
the  whole  number  would  be  N'x\px\qx\r.  But  this  number 
must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  permutations  oi  n  disflimilar  things 
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taken  all  together,  that  is,  to  \n. 

Thus  irx[px[£x[£  =  [w; 

In 
therefore  iT  =  ■. — j — r— , 

[p\q\r 

And  similarlj  any  other  case  may  be  treated. 

498.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding Article  may  be  obtained  which  will  be  instructive  for  the 
student.  We  will  explain  it  for  simplicity  by  the  aid  of  a  par- 
ticular example;  but  the  reasoning  is  perfectly  general  in  char- 
racter.  Suppose  we  have  10  letters  ;,Wppose  2  of  them  to  be  a, 
6  of  them  to  be  &,  and  5  of  them  to  be  c  :  ^^required  the  number  of 
permutations  of  the  10  letters  taken  all  together. 

We  may  consider  that  we  have  10  places  which  are  to  be 

occupied  by  the  10  letters.     Choose  any  2  of  the  places  and  put  a 

10.9 
in  each ;  this  can  be  done  in  ways.     Choose  any  3  of  the 

1  .  M 

remaining  8  places,  and  put  h  in   each;   this  can  be   done  in 

ft    7    fi 

.,  '  n'  o  way&     Then  put  c  in  each  of  the  remaining  5  places; 

this  can  be  done  in  1  way;   and  1  =  ,    ooyt-*     Now  the 

product  of  the  results  thus  obtained  will  obviously  give  the  total 

|10 
number  of  permutations :  this  number  therefore  is  .^.^  .^ • 

lfL£l£   • 

499.  If  there  be  n  things  not  all  different,  and  we  require 
the  number  of  permutations  or  of  combinations  of  them  taken  r  at 
a  time,  the  operation  will  be  more  complex;  we  will  exemplify 
the  method  in  the  following  case  : 

There  cure  n  things  of  which  jf  are  aMke  and  the  rest  unlike ; 
required  the  number  of  combinations  of  them  taken  i  at  a  time. 

We  shall  suppose  r  less  than  n  —  p,  and  put  n  —  p^q.  Con- 
sider first  the  number  of  combinations  that  can  be  formed  without 

19—2 
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using  any  of  the  p  like  things ;  this  is  the  number  of  combinations 

of  0'  thinira  taken  r  at  a  time,  that  is,  T-f^" —  .    Next  take  om  of 

the  w^^ings  and  -j^^  1  of  the  q  things ;  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  combinations  can  thus  be  formed  is  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  combinations  of  y  things  taken,  r^—  1  at  a  time,  that  is, 

\q^ 

«g     — ^ =. .    Next  take  two  of  the  p  things  and  combme  them 

[r**^  1   ^  \—  r  4- 1 

' .      .  w 

with  r  —  2  of  the  q  things ;  this  can  be  done  in 


r--2[y  -  r-h2 


ways.  Proceed  thus,  and  add  the  number  of  combinations  so 
obtained  together,  which  will  give  the  whole  number  of  combi- 
nations. 

If  however  r  is  not  less  than  q  we  should  consider  first  the 
case  in  which  r  —  q  things  are  taken  from  the  p  like  things,  and 
q  things  are  taken  from  the  q  unlike  things ;  this  can  be  done  in 
only  one  way.  Next  take  r  —  q-{-\  things  from  the  p  things,  and 
§'  —  1  from  the  q  things ;  this  can  be  done  in  q  ways.    And  so  on. 

If  the  number  of  permutations  be  required,  we  have  only  to 

observe  that  each  combination  of  r  thii^  in  which  8  are  alike  and 

\r 
the  rest  unlike,  will  produce  p-  permutations  (Art.  497),  and  thus 

the  whole  number  of  permutations  may  be  found. 

500.  '  By  the  following  method  the  formula  for  the  number  of 
combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  may  be  found  without 
assuming  the  formida  for  the  number  of  permutations. 

Let  (n),  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 
r  at  a  time.  Suppose  n  letters  a,  h,  c,  d, ;  among  the  com- 
binations of  these  r  at  a  time,  the  number  of  those  which  contain 
the  letter  a  is  obviously  equal  to  the  number  of  combinations  of 
the  remaining  w  —  1  letters  r  —  1  at  a  time,  that  is,  to  (n  —  l)r_i. 
The  ntimber  of  combinations  which  contain  the  letter  b  is  also 
(n-  l),..j,  and  so  for  each  of  the  letters.     Bat  if  we  form,  first  all 
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the  oombinatioiis  which  contain  c^  then  all  the  combinations 
which  contain  5,  and  so  on,  each  particular  combination  will  ap- 
pear r  times ;  for  if  r  ==  3,  for  example,  the  combination  abc  will 
occur  among  those  containing  a,  among  those  containing  b,  and 
among  those  containing  c.     Hence 

In  this  formula  change  n  and  r  first  into  n  —  1  and  r  —  1 
respectively,  then  into  n  — 2  and  r''2  respectively,  and  so  on; 
thus 


Multiply,  and  cancel  like  terms,  and  we  obtain 
,  V  _n(n-l) {n-r^2){n^r+l) 

for  (»-r  +  l\  =  n-r  +  l. 

501.     To  find  the  whole  number  of  permtUaHona  of  n  things 
fohen  eachmmaj/  occwr  once,  ttvice,  thrice, up  to  r  times. 

Let  there  be  n  letters  a,  b,  c, First  take  them  one  at  a 

time ;  this  gives  the  number  n,  Kext  take  them  two  at  a  time ; 
here  a  may  stand  before  a,  or  before  any  one  of  the  remaining 
letters;  similarly  b  may  stand  before  5,  or  before  any  one  of 
the  remaining  letters ;  and  so  on ;  thus  there  are  n'  different  per- 
mutations of  the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time.  Similarly  by  put- 
ting successively  a,  5,  c, before  each  of  the  permutations  of 

the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  we  obtain  n*  permutations  of  the 
letters  taken  three  at  a  time.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  permu- 
tations when  the  letters  are  taken  r  at  a  time  will  be  n^ 
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502.     Since  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r 
at  a  time  must  be  some  integer,  the  expression 

n(w  — 1) (n  — r  +  1) 

must  be  an  integer.  Hence  we  see  that  the  product  of  any 
r  successive  integers  must  be  divisible  by^|r.  We  shall  give  a 
more  direct  proof  of  this  proposition  in  the  Chapter  on  the  theory 
of  numbers. 

EXAMPLES   OF  PEBMUTATIONS   AND   COMBINATIONS. 

I  I  1.  How  many  different  permutations  may  be  made  of  the 
jlettera  in  the  word  Caraccaa  taken  all  together ?    \\lO 

.5.     How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  HdiopoUa  ?    M^-SoOD. 

\  3.     How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Ecclesiastical  /  \' 


'4Sr^6S'5Cod 

/  4.     How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Mississippi  f'lL/^ 

.  \  6.  If  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  4  toge- 
ther is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  number  of  permutations  of 
n  things  taken  2  together ;  Ghd  9i.  ^  ^ 

^    6.     In  how  many  ways  can  2  sixes^  3  fives,  and  5  twos  be 
thrown  with  10  dice?  L  ^   'L  0 

J  7.     If  there  are  twenty  pears  at  three  a  penny,  how  many 
erent  selections  can  be  made  in  buying  six-pennyworth  ?    In 
how  many  of  these  will  a  particular  pear  occur  ?   l?'^  t  Wi 

is.  From  a  company  of  soldiers  mustering  96,  a  picket  of  10 
is  to  be  selected ;  determine  in  how  many  ways  it  can  be  done, 
(1)  so  as  always  to  include  a  particular  maiL  ^2)  so  as  always 
to  exclude  the  same  man.  f\  -H^  •>\-^^ 

\  ^.  How  many  parties  of  12  men  each  can  be  formed  fix)m 
a  company  of  60  men  1        ^0-  ^ 

10.  If  the- number  oi  combinations  of  n  things  r-:r^  t(^ 
ther  be  equal  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  +  / 
together,  find  n. 
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^  ^11.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  party  of  six  take  tiieir  placed 
at  a  round  table  ?     \  2.0 

^  il2.     In  how  many  different  ways  may  n  persons  form  a  ring  ?^""9  • 

"^j  13.  How  many  different  numbers  can  be  formed  with  the 
di^Ss  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  each  of  these  digits  occurring  once 
and  only  once  in  each  number  ?  How  maaiy  with  the  digits  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  on  the  same  supposition  1    \)  3^2880     2)3i<;5^2D 

J  \  »14.  Out  of  12  conservatives  and  16  refonners  how  many 
different  committees  could  be  formed  each  consisting  of  3  con- 
servatives and  4  reformers  1     ^O0^C0 

15.  If  there  be  x  things  to  be  given  to  n  persons,  shew  that 
n  will  represent  the  whole  number  of  different  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  given. 

16.  Suppose  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r 
together  to  be  equal  to  the  number  taken  r  + 1  together,  and 
that  each  of  these  equal  numbers  is  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n  things  taken  r  —  1  together  as  5  is  to  4,  find  the 
value  of  «. 

17.  Given  m  things  of  one  kind,  and  n  things  of  a  second 
kind,  find  the  number  of  permutations  that  can  be  formed  con- 
taining r  of  the  first  and  8  of  the  second. 

18.  Find  how  many  different  rectangular^arallelepipeds  there 
.  are  satisfying  the  conditions  that  each  edge  shall  be  equal  to  some 

one  of  n  given  straight  lines  all  of  different  lengths ;  and  that  no 
face  of  a  parallelepiped  shall  be  a  square. 

19.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  combinations  of  4/1  things 
taken  2n  together,  to  that  of  2n  things  taken  n  together  is 

1.3.5 (in^l) 

{1.3.5 {2n-l)}'' 

I      \  pO^    Out  of  17  consonants  and  5  vowels,  how  many  words  can  ^^:  ^ 
be  formed,  each  containing  two  consonants  and  one  vowel  ?    .--^-  »-  / 

^  121,     Out  of  10  consonants  and  4  vowels,  iow  many  words  can 
(     be  formed  each  containing  3  consonants  and  2  vowels  ?,j^_i.j  •       . 
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(22.  !Find  tlie  number  of  words  which  can  be  formed  out  of 
7  letters  taken  all  together,  each  word  being  such  that  3  given 
letters  are  never  separated.      (SIUH^;^      72o 

\  j23.  With  10  flags  representing  the  10  numerals  how  many 
signals  can  be  made,  each  representing  a  number  and  consisting  of 
not  more  than  4  flags  1  Q  7-7  9 

Li24.'  How  many  words  of  two  consonants  and  one  vowel  can 
be  formed  from  6  consonants  and  3  vowels,  the  vowel  being  the 
middle  letter  of  each  word  1    i^o 

1 25.    How  many  words  of  6  letters  may  be  fortned  with  3  vowels 
and  3  consonants,  the  vowels  always  having  the  even  places  1  2L 

J  2^.  A  boat's  crew  consists  of  8  men,  3  of  whom  can  only  row 
on  one  side  and  2  only  on  the  other.  Find  the  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  crew  can  be  arranged.      0         *', 

27.  A  telegraph  has  m  arms,  and  each  arm  is  capable  of  n 
distinct  positions  :  find  the  total  number  of  signals  which  can  be 
made  with  the  telegraph,  supposing  that  all  the  arms  are  to  be 
used  to  form  a  signal. 

\28.  A  pack  of  cards  consists  of  52  cards  marked  differently: 
in  how  many  different  ways  can  ^Beards  be  amnged  in  four  sets, 
each  set  containing  13  cards?    jSg^  "ilpr 

^  29.  How  many  triangles  canbe  lormed  by  joining  the  angular 
points  of  a  decagon,  that  is,  each  triangle  having  three  of  the 
angular  potuts  of  the  decagon  for  Us  angular  potuts  1 

30.  There  are  \  points  in  a  plane,  no  three  of  which  are  in 
the  same  straight  line  with  the  exception  of  p,  which  are  all  in 
the  same  straight  line:  find  the  number  of  straight  lines  which 
result  from  joining  them. 

31.  Find  the  number  of  triangles  which  can  be  formed  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  preceding  Example. 

32.  There  are  n  points  in  space,  of  which  p  are  in  one  plane, 
and  there  is  no  other  plane  which  contains  more  than  three  of 
them:  how  many  planes  are  there,  each  of  which  contains  three 
of  the  points  ? 
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33.  If  n  points  in  a  plane  be  joined  in  all  possible  ways  bj 
indefinite  straight  lines,  and  if  no  two  of  the  straight  lines  be 
coincident  or  parallel,  and  no  three  pass  through  the  same  point 
(with  the  exception  of  the  n  original  points),  then  the  number  of 
points  of  intersection,  exclusive  of  the  n  points,  will  be 

n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3) 
8 

34.  There  are  fifteen  boat-clubs  ;  two  of  the  clubs  have  each 
three  boats  on  the  river,  &ye  others  have  iwoy  and  the  remaining 
eight  have  one:  find  an  expression  for  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  list  can  be  formed  of  the  order  of  the  24  boats,  observing 
that  the  second  boat  of  a  club  cannot  be  above  the  first. 

\^35.  A  shelf  contains  20  books,  of  which  4  are  single  volumes, 
and  the  others  form  sets  of  8,  5,  and  3  volumes  respectively  :  find 
in  how  many  ways  the  books  may  be  arranged  on  the  shelf,  the 
volumes  of  each  set  being  in  their  due  order.  90^  O 

36.  Find  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  examination  taken  4  at  a  time. 

37.  Eind  the  number  of  the  combinations  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  proportion  taken  6  at  a  time. 

38.  There  are  n— 1  sets  containing  2a,  3a, na  things 

respectively :   shew  that  the  number  of  combinations  which  can 

be  formed  by  taking  a  out  of  the  first,  2a  out  of  the  second,  and 

\na 
80  on  for  each  combination,  is  ;;— r^* 

39.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  which  can  be,  fonped 
with  all  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  scale  of  10. 

40.  The  sum  of  all  numbers  that  are  expressed  by  the  same 
digits  is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  digits. 
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XXXT.  BINOMIAL  THEOREM.    POSITIVE  IKTEGEAL 

EXPONENT. 

503.  "We  have  already  seen  that  (a;  +  a)*  =  sc*  +  2oca  +  a*,  and 
that  (a?  +  a)*  =  ic*  +  3aj'a  +  3xa*  +  a* ;  the  object  of  the  present 
Chapter  is  to  find  an  expression  equal  to  (a;  +  a)"  where  n  is  anj 
positive  integer. 

504.  Bj  ordinary  multiplication  we  obtain 

(05  +  a^  (aj  +  a^)  =  SB*  +  (a^  +  a^)x  +  «,«,» 
(x  +  tti)  (a;  +  a^  (a?  +  ^3)  =  a^  +  (a,  +  a,  +  a^a^ 

+  (a^a^  +  a^a,  +  a^a^)x  +  a,a,a,, 
{a:  +  fl^i)  (a;  +  a,)  (a;  +  a,)  (a;  +  a^)  =  aJ*  +  (o^  +  aj  +  a,  +  a4)a5' 

Now  in  these  results  we  see  that  the  following  laws  hold  : 

I.  The  number  of  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  is  one  more 
than  the  number  of  the  binomial  factors  which  are  multiplied 
together. 

II.  The  exponent  of  a;  in  the  first  term  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  binomial  factors,  and  in  the  succeeding  terms  each 
exponent  is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  term  by  unity. 

III.  The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  unity;  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term  is  the  sum  of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial 
factors;  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial  factors  taken  two  at 
a  time;  the  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  simi  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial  factors  taken  three  at 
a  time;  and  so  on;  the  last  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  second 
terms  of  the  binomial  factors. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  these  laws  always  hold  whatever 
be  the  number  of  binomial  factors.  Suppose  the  laws  to  hold 
when  n  —  1  factors  are  multiplied  together;  that  is,  suppose 

(a;+aj)(aj  +  a,)...(«  +  a^_,)=a'""'+^ja5""'*+Pja;"'*+p,a5""*+...+;7,.i, 
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where  p^  =  tlie  sum  of  the  terms  a,,  a,, a^_i, 

p^  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  terms  taken  two  at 
a  time, 

jE?3  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  terms  taken  three 
at  a  time, 


p^^i  =  the  product  of  all  these  terms. 

Mtdtiply  both  sides  of  this  identity  by  another  factor  x  +  a^^; 
thus 

(x  +  a;)(x  +  a;} {x-^a^)=ixr+{pT,+  a,)ar-'+(p^+p,a,)af'" 

+  {Pi  +p^a^)  ic""'  + -^Pn-i^n^ 

Now  ;?i  +  a^  =  ai  +  as+...,..+a,^  +  a, 

=  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  Oj,  a^, a» ;  ^ 

=  the  sum  of  the  products  taken  two  at  a  time  of 
all  the  terms  Oi,  a^,  ...^^*.  a» ; 

=  the  sum  of  the  products  taken  three  at  a  time 
of  all  the  terms  o^,  a,, a.. 


i?«-ia«  =  the  product  of^U  the  terms  ^," a,, a,. 

Hence  if  the  laws  hold  when  n—l  factors  are  multiplied 
together,  they  hold  when  n  factors  are  multiplied  together;  but 
they  have  been  proved  to  hold  when  4  factors  are  multiplied 
together,  therefore  they  hold  when  5  factors  are  multiplied  toge- 
ther, and  so  on;  thus  they  hold  universally. 

"We  shall  write  the  result  for  the  multiplication  of  n  factors 
thus  for  abbreviation, 

The  numbm'  of  terms  in  gi  is  obviously  n;  the  number  of 
terms  in  <7   is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  the 
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n  tilings  <ii,  a^y a«,  taken  two  at  a  time,  that  is,      :    ^    ; 

the  number  of  terms  in  g,  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  the  n  things  a^,  cb^, ......  a»  taken  three  at  a  time,  that  is 

n  (w  —  1)  (w  —  2)  J  T^y  . 

— ^^ — - — j-^ ^;   and  so   on.     -Now   suppdse   Oj,  a^,  a^ a, 

each  =  a;  thus  q^  becomes  na,  and  y,  becomes  — ^ — o-^'«*f  a^d  so 

on ;  and  we  obtain 

/        \«      «  —1     nln  —  V)   ,  ,^    n(n— l)(n  — 2)   .  ^^ 


This  formula  is  called  the  Binomial  Theorem;  the  series  on 
the  right-hand  side  is  called  the  expansion  of  (a;  +  a)"  and  when 
we  put  this  series  in  the  place  of  (a?  +  a)*  we  are  said  to  eajpanJ 
(x  +  a)".     The  theorem  was  discovered  by  Newton. 

505.     For  example,  take  (a?  +  a)*;  here  w  =  5, 


7i(n-l)_5.4       y.    n(w-l)(n~2)_g.4.3 
1.2     "1.2"     '  1.2.3        ""1.2.3"     ' 

n(n-l)(7i-2)(7t-3)_5.4.3.2 

1.2.3.4:  "1.2.3.4:""^ 

thu;^         (a?  +  a)*  =  aj*  +  5a;*a  +  lOaj'a'  +  10a;V  +  ^xa*  +  aK 

Again,  suppose  we  require  the  expansion  of  (c*  +  y»)*;  we 
have  onlj  to  write  c"  for  x  and  yz  for  a  in  the  preceding  identity; 
thus 

(cVy«)*  =  (cy+6(cyy«  +  10(c»)»(y«)'+10(cy(y«)» 

=  c"  +  5cV«  +  lOcYsf  +  10cy«»  +  Sc'yV  +  y  V. 
Similarly, 
(c'  +  2^*)*  =  (c')»  +  5  (c*/  2y'  + 10  (c*)»  (2/)'  + 10  (c*)*  (2yO' 

+  6c'(2y»)*  +  (2y')» 
=  c*"  +  lOcy  +  40cy  +  80cy  +  SOc'y'  +  32y». 


i 
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506.  The  Binomial  Theorem  is  so  yery  important  that  the 
student  should  paj  close  attention  to  the  demonstration  of  it. 
Three  laws  are  obs^erved  to  hold  when  we  multiply  together  a 
small  number  of  binomial  factors ;  and  it  is  shewn  strictly  by 
induction  that  these  laws  will  hold  whatever  be  the  number  of 
binomial  factors  multiplied  together. 

The  inductive  demonstration  depends  mainly  on  the  following* 
principle :  suppose  that  we  have  formed  all  the  combinations  of 
n~l  letters  taken  r  at  a  time,  and  that  a  new  letter  is  introduced; 
the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  consist  of  the 
combinations  of  the  n—l  letters  r  at  a  time,  together  with  the 
combinations  obtained  by  combining  the  new  letter  with  all  the 
combinations  of  the  old  letters  r  —  1  at  a  time.     This  principle  is 

applied  in  succession  to  the  cases  r  =  l,  r  =  2,  r  =  3, up  to 

f  =  »-  1, 

But  even  without  the  inductive  process  the  universal  truth  of 
the  laws  will  be  obvious  on  due  consideration.     Suppose  we  have 

to  midtiply  together  n  binomial  factors  a?  +  a^,  05  +  a^,  ,  a;  +  a^ ; 

when  the  multiplication  is  effected  every  term  in  the  result  is  a 
product  formed  by  taking  one  letter  out  of  each  binomial  factor. 
Thus  if  we  require  the  term  which  involves  a:""*  we  must  multiply 
together  the  second  letter  in  any  two  binomial  factors  Bnd  the  first 
letter  in  the  remaining  n  —  2  binomial  factors ;  hence  the  coefficient 
of  ob'"*  must  consist  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of  everj/  two  of  the 
letters  a^,  a^, ...  a^ ;  and  the  number  of  these  products  will  be  the 
game  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  two  at 
a  time.  Similarly  we  may  determine  the  coefficient  of  any  other 
power  of  X,  as  a:""*  for  example. 

'"^  '  The  Binomial  Theorem  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
y!owing  manner :  We  can  verify  by  trial  that  the  Theorem  holds 
for  small  values  of  n  as  2,  3,  4 ;  assume  then  that 

multiply  both  ddes  by  x+a;  thus 
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v-4.1       -+i  .     w(n  — 1)    ,  __i     tt(»— l)(n  — 2)    ,  -^ 

+  aa"  +  na^x*"^  +     ,^~    ^ aV"'  + ... 
Hence,  by  putting  together  like  terms,  "we  have 

^        1,2.3        ""^      ^  -^ 

that  is,  "we  obtain  for  (a;  +  a)""*"*  a  series  of  the  same  form  as  that 
for  (a?  +  a)",  having  n  +  1  in  the  place  of  n.  This  shews  that  if  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  true  for  any  exponent  it  is  also  true  when 
that  exponent  is  increased  by  unity.  But  the  Theorem  is  true 
when^the  exponent  is  4 ;  therefore  it  is  true  when  the  exponent 
is  5 ;  therefore  it  is  true  when  the  exponent  is  6 ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  Theorem  is  true  for  any  positive  integral  exponent. 

,    507.     In  the  expansion  of  (a;  +  a)*  suppose  x-\  \  thus 
/,-       ._     -  n(n-l)    -     w(n  — l)(n-2)    , 

since  this  is  true  whatever  a  may  be,  we  may  write  x  for  a ;  thus 

/I       N«     1              71  (n  —  1)    -    71  (ti  —  1)  (ti  —  2)   .  ^ 

(l-»-a;)":^l+nag+     \    ^   ^a?'+         i    o    o ^*^+ •*-*^- 

The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;)" 

is  n ;  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is   — ^ — ^— ^;  and  generally 

the  coefficient  of  the  (r +  !)***  term,  being  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is,  by  Art.  494,  equal  to 

w(n-l)(w-2) (n-r  +  1)     -  ix-  1  •       v  i.1.  J. 

— ^ '-^ [ ^ ;  by  multiplying  both  numerator 

and  denominator  by  I  n  -  r  this  becomes  ,    ,  . 

tL^LZ-!! 

508.  In  the  expansion  o/"  (1  +  x)*^  the  coefficient  of  the  1^  term 
from  the  beginning  is  equal  to  the  coeffiderU  of  the  r*  term  Jram 
the  end,  -         »  . 
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The  coeffident  of  the  r^  term  from  the  beginning  is 
w(n-l)(n-2) (w-r+2) 

T^Ti ' 


by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  [w  — r-f  1  this 


becomes 


r  —  1  In  — r  +  1 ' 


The  r***  term  from  the  end  is  the  {n'-r  +  2)^  from  the^begin- 
ning,  and  its  coefficient  is 

n(n—l) {n-(n-r  +  2)  +  2}  n(w-l) r 


-,  or  — j =- 


In 
and  this  also  = 


r  —  1  In  — r+  1 ' 


509.     It  appears  nx>m  the  preceding  Article  that  the  coeffi- 

[n 

cient  of  the  r^  term  may  be  written  thus,  — r— =-i =• .     If  we 

•^  '    r-1  n-r+1 


apply  this  to  the  last  term  for  which  r  =  n  + 1,  this  expression 

In 
takes  the  form  .-^ .     The  symbol  [0  has  had  no  meaning  hitherto 

assigned  to  it ;  if  we  agree  to  consider  it  equivalent  to  1,  then 
the  general  expression  will  hold  true  for  the  last  term. 

510.     To  find    the    greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion   of 
(1  +  X)-. 

This  has  been  investigated  in  the  Chapter  on  Permutations  and 

Combinations  (Art.  496) ;  it  is  there  shewn  that  when  n  is  even, 

,      n 
the  greatest  coefficient  is  found  by  putting  ^  for  r  in  the  expression 

~"       ;  when  n  is  odd  the  greatest  coefficient  is  found  by  put- 


r 


[r  |n  — 

ting      "Z     or  — ^—  for  r  in  the  expression,  the  residt  being  the 

same  in  the  two  cases. 
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511.  To  find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expcmswn  of  (x  +  a}% 

The  r^  term  of  the  expansion  is  ^^'^""^^^'^^^""^'^^^g^-'^^V-^; 
the  (r  +  1)***  term  may  be-  obtained  by  multiplying  the  f*^  t^cm  by 
.  - ,  that  is,  by  ( 0  ~ '    T^^^^  multiplier  diminishes 

'as  r  increases,  and  ( 1  j  -  is  greater  than  1  only  so  long  a^ 

1  is  greater  than  - ,   that  is,  only  so   long  as  is 

greater  than  -  +  1,  that  is,  only  so  long  as  r  is  less  than  — *- . 

-  +  1 
a 

%  + 1 
If  ■  be  an  integer,  then,  denoting  this  integer  by  p^  the 

-4-1 

a 
p^  term   of  the   expansion   is   equal  to  the  {p  + 1)***  term,   and 

these  terms   are  greater  than   a^y   other  term;    but   if    — — 

on 

-  +  1 
a 

be  not  an  integer,  then  the  greatest  term  is  the  (^'  +  1)*'',  ^where 

q  is  the  integral  part  of  > 

-  +  1 
a 

512.  In  the  theorem  for  expanding  (aj  +  a)",  as  a  may  have 
any  value,  we  may  suppose  it  negative  if  we  please ;  thus  put  —  c 
for  a  and  we  have 

{x-cy  =  af-  nco(^'^  +  ^V^l^     cV""*- 

+  w(-c)"~*aj  +  (-c)*. 

We  may  observe  that  the  expansion  of  a  binomial  can  ali^ays 
be  reduced  to  the  case  in  which  one  of  the  two  .quantities  is 
unity.     For 


'■'         ;♦.■ 
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We  may  then  expand  (1  +  y)"  and  multiply  each  term  by  af,  and 
thus  obtain  the  expansion  of  {x  +  a)".  _ 

513.  To  find  tJie  sum  of  the  coefficierus  of  tV  terms  in  the 
expansion  q/*  (1  +  xf. 

The  theorem 

(1  +  a;)"  =  1  4-yia;+     \    .>  ^  + +nx^     +aj 

I  <.  12 

is  true  for  all  values  of  a ;  put  a;  =  1 ;  thus 

2"  =  l+7i  +  — \— ^+ +n+  1. 

1.2 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  coeflScients  =  2". 

514.  TJie  sum  oftJie  coefficients  of  the  odd  terms  in  tJie  expan- 
sion of  (1  +  a;)"  is  equal  to  tJie  sum  of  tlie  coefficients  of  the  even 
term^. 

Put  a;  =  -  1  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)* ;  thus 

0^1     ^,^(^-^)      n(n-\){n-2) 

1.2  1.2.3 

=  sum  of  the  odd  coefficients  —  sum  of  the  even  coefficients. 

Since  then  the  sums  are  equal,  by  the  preceding  Article  each 

2* 
must  =—  :  that  is,  2""^ 
2  ^  ' 

515.  The  result  in  Art.  513  gives  a  theorem  relating  to 
Combinations.  For  suppose  there  are  n  things ;  then  we  can 
take  them  singly  in  n  ^Sij^,  we  can   take  them  two  at  a  time 

in    — ^ — »— ^  ways,    we  can   take    them    three    at    a    time    in 

•       - — ~~ '  ways,  and  so  on.     Hence  by  Art.  513  the  total 

number  of  ways  of  taking  n  things  is  2**—  1.  This  theorem  was 
obtained  by  the  early  writers  on  Algebra  before  the  Binomial 
Theorem  was  known ;  the  proof  is  a  simple  example  of  mathe- 
matical induction  which  is   deserving  of  notice.     We  have  to 
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shew  that  if  unity  be  added  to  the  total  number  of  ways  of 
taking  n  things,  the  result  is  2*.  Suppose  we  have  four  letters 
a,  h,  c,  d',  form  all  the  possible  selections  and  prefix  unity  to 
them.     Thus  we  have 

a,  hy '  c,  dy 

ab,  ac,  ad,  bcy  bd,  cd, 

abcy  dbdy  acd,  bed, 

abed,  ^  V      s 

Here  the  total  number  of  symbols  is  16,  that  is,  2*.  Now 
take  an  additional  letter  e ;  the  corresponding  set  of  symbols  will 
consist  of  those  already  given,  and  those  which  can  be  formed 
from  them  by  affixing  e  to  each  of  them.  The  number  will  there- 
fore be  doubled ;  that  is,  it  will  be  2*.  The  mode  of  reasoning  is 
general,  and  shews  that  if  the  theorem  Ls  true  for  n  things,  it  is 
true  for  ?i  +  1  things. 

EXAMPLES   OF   THE   BINOMIAI,  THEOREM. 

1.  Write  down  the  3^  term  of  {a  +  by\ 

2.  Write  down  the  49*^  term  of  (a  -  xy\ 

3.  Write  down  the  5*^  term  of  (a'  -  by\ 

8  _ 

4.  Write  down  the  2001"*  term  of  (a"  +  ic") 

5.  Write  down  all  the  terms  of  (5  —  4a;)*. 

6.  Write  down  the  5^  tenn  of  (3a;*  -  ^y^y, 

7.  Write  down  the  6"*  term  of  (2a*  -  b^'\ 

of  (5-iy. 

\     9.     Write  down  the  middle  term  of  (a  +  xy\ 


8  8^ 

2002 


8.     Write  down  all  the  terms 
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10.  "Write  down  the  two  middle  terms  of  (a  +  x)*. 

1 1.  Expand  {a  +  j{a^  - 1)}**  +  {a  -  J(a'  -  1)}*  in  powers  of  a, 

12.  "Write  down  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  expansion  of 

.8v  * 


(f^'i)' 


13.     If  -4  be  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  and  JB  the  sum  of  the 
even  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (a;  +  a)",  prove  that 

«  14.  Prove  that  the  diflference  between  the  coefficients  of 
af"*"^  and  af  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +a;)""*^^  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  coefficients  of  af*"^  and  af~^  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  x)\ 


in 


15.  Shew  that  the  middle  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)' 

^  1.3.5...(2n-l)  2„^. 

\n 

16.  Find  the  binomial  expansion  of  which  four  consecutive 
terms  are  2916,  4860,  4320,  2160. 

17.  Prove  that  if  the  term  a'  occurs  in  the  expansion  of 

\n       ■ 


H) 


n 

the  coefficient  of  the  term  = 


^(n-r)\i(n-^r)' 


18.     Write  down  the  coefficient  of  as*""^'  in  the  expansion  of 


( 


xj        '  ~"t 

19.  Find  the  r**  term  from  the  beginning,  the  r^  term  from  i^ 

/       IV  "" 

the  end,  and  the  middle  term  of  f  a; — j  , 

20.  If  ^o>  ^i>  *a>  ^3> represent  the  terms  of  the  expansion 

of  (a  +  a?)",  shew  that 


20—2 
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516.  We  have  seen  that  when  n  is  a  positive  integer 

/I  N«       1  71(71-1)       , 

1  •  ^ 

We  now  proceed  to  shew  that  this  relation  holds  when  7i  has 
any  value  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional,  that  is,  we 
shall  prove  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  any  exponent.  We  shall 
make  some  observations  on  the  proof  after  giving  it  in  the  usual 
fonn. 

517.  Suppose  m  and  w  &re  positive  integers;  thep  we  have 

/I        \m     -I               m(m--l)    „     m(m  — l)(m  — 2)    3  ,-v 

{l+xy=l  +  7nx+     ^  ^af-h — ^ r^ ■'«'+ (1), 

(l+xY=  1  +?ia;-f— A, — ^  ac^-h—^ -^ -'03'+  (2). 

But  (1  +  a;)'"  X  (1  +  xy  =  (1  +  a;)"*+" ; 

hence  the  product  of  the  series  which  form  the  right-hand  mem- 
bers of  (1)  and  (2)  must  =  (1  -I-  a;)'""'";  that  is, 

-      ,          ,        (7n  +  n)(m  +  7i—l)    ^ 
1  -I-  (m  +  n)x  + ^^        i- x' 

(m-hn)(m  +  n—l)(m  +  7i  —  2)    3 

+ ^ *  + 


(3). 


Equation  (3)  has' been  proved  on  the  supposition  that  7n  and  n 
are  positive  integers ;  but  the  product  of  the  two  series  which  occur 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  (3)  must  be  of  the  same  form  whatever 


1 
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■ 

m  and  n  may  be;  we  therefore  infer  that  (3)  must  be  true  what- 
ever 7n  and  n  may  be.     We  shall  now  use  a  notation  that  will ' 
enable  us  to  express  (3)  briefly.     Let  /(/n)  denote  the  series 

1  .  ^^  .  ^(^-^)^«  ,  m(m-l)(m-2)    3  ^ 

X  +77M5H :. — ^ X   +  r^ X    + 

whatever  w  may  be;  then  f{n)  will  denote  what  the  series 
becomes  when  n  is  put  for  m;  and  ^(m  +  n)  will  denote  what  the 
series  becomes  when  m  +  n  ia  put  for  m.  And  when  m  is  any 
positive  integer  /(m)  =  (1  +  a;)'";  also  /(O)  =  1.  Thus  (3)  may  be 
written 

/(m  +  w)=/(wi)  x/(7i)  (4). 

Similarly,      y (7»  +  7i  +  jp)  =  /(m  +  w)  x  ^(jo) 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  may  shew  that 
f(7a  +  n+p-hq  +  ,.f.,,)=f{m)xf{n)  x/{p)  ^/{q)x (5). 

Now  let  m  =  n=p  =  q= =-,  where  8  and  r  are  positive 

r 

integers,  and  suppose  the  number  of  terms  to  be  r;    then    (5) 
becomes 

therefore  {/(«)}'  =/^^) . 

But  since  «  is  a  positive  integer /(«)  =  (!  +»)*,  and  therefore 

therefore  (1  +  «)'  =  J  M  =  1  +  -«  +      j^    ^ 


•C    *t*  ..«>•• 


This  proves  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  the  exponent  is  any 
positive  quantity. 
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Again,  in  (4)  put  —  w  for  m;  tlins 

/(-n)x/(«)=/(0)=l; 

therefore  :2rr-v=/(-w). 

f{n)    -^  ^      / 

But  if  w  be  any  positive  quantity,  /(n)  =  (1  +  a;)";  hence 

that  is,       (!+«)--=  !+(_«) a; +  izi!)iziLzl)a,«+ 

X.J 

This  proves  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  the  exponent  is  any 

negative  quantity. 

518.  The  proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  any  exponent 
contained  in  the  preceding  Article  was  first  given  by  Euler; 
although  difficult  and  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  is  a  valuable 
exercise  for  the  student.     We  shall  now  offer  some  remarks 

upon  it. 

« 

The  first  point  we  have  to  notice  is  the  mode  of  proving 
that  f{m  +  n)  =/(m)  >i/(n).  The  student  should  for  an  exercise 
write  down  three  or  four  terms  of  the  series  for  /(m),  and  also 
of  the  series  for  /(w),  and  multiply  them  together;  if  the  pro- 
duct be  arranged  according  to  powers  of  a,  it  will  be  found  that 
so  far  as  it  has  been  completely  formed,  it  wiU  agree  with  the 
series  for  /{m  +  n).  But  from  knowing  what  /(m)  and  f{n) 
represent  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  we  infer  without 
the  trouble  of  actiial  multiplication,  that  the  law  which  is  expressed 
hj  /(m  +  n)=/(m)x/{n)  must  hold.  The  mode  of  establishing 
this  law  in  the  simple  case  in  which  m  and  n  are  positive  integers 
is  a  valuable  and  important  algebraical  artifice. 

But  the  way  in  which  we  infer  that  f{m  +  n)=/(m)  x/(n), 
whatever  m  and  n  may  he,  is  still  more  important.  The  principle 
is  merely  this :  the  form  of  any  algebraical  product  is  the  same 
whether  the  factors  represent  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  positive 
or  negative  numbers;  thus,  for  example, 

(a+  h)  {a  +  c)  ==  a'  +  {h -h  c)  a^  be 
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is    true    whatever    a,  b,  and  c  may  be.     Hence   we   infer  that 
y(ni)  x/(n)  will   have  the  same  form  in   all  cases,  whether  m 
and  n  be  positive  integers  or  not. 

The  student  may  also  notice  the  proof  of  this  result  which  is 
given  in  the  Theory  of  EqucUions,  Chapter  xxiv. 

519.     The  most  difficult  point  however  to  be  considered  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sign  =  in  the  assertion 


(l+a:)»=l+7w:  +  '?^^^a;'+ (1). 


Suppose,  for  example,  that  n  =  -  1,  then  the  above  becomes 

(l+ic)-*=l-^a;  +  i»»^aj»+ (2). 

Now   we   know   that   the   sum    of    r    terms    of    the    series 

1  —  03  + a;*  —  a' + is  — r- — ~  ;    hence  when  x  is  numerically 

less  than  unity,  by  taking  enough  terms   of  the   series,  we  can 

obtain  a  result  differing  as  little  as  we  please  from and  thus 

1  +  »' 

we  can  in  this  case  understand  the  assertion  in  (2).  But  when 
a;  is  numerically  greater  than  unity,  there  is  no  such  numerical 

approximation  to  the  value  of  5 obtained  by  taking  a  large 

number  of  terms  of  the  series  1  —  a:  +  a*  —  a'  + 

We  shall  see  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Convergence  of  Series,  that 
^when  X  is  numerically  less  than  unity,  we  can  form  a  definite 
conception  of  the  series  on  the  right  of  (1)  whatever  n  may  be. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  assertion 

each  of  the  three  series  which  it  involves  is  arithmetically  intelli- 
gible. But  when  x  is  numerically  greater  than  unity,  we  cannot 
give  an  arithmetical  meaning  to  the  series  or  to  the  assertion;  all 
we  ought  to  say  is,  that  if  we  form  the  product  of  the  first  r 
terms  of  /{^)  and  the  first  r  terms  of  /(w),  the  first  r  terms  of  the 
result  will  agree  with  the  first  r  terms  of  /(m  +  n) ;  but  this  will 
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not  justify  us  in  writing  f(m  +  n)  =/(m)  x/(n).  The  case  in 
which  X  is  numerically  equal  to  unity  would  require  special  in- 
vestigation which  would  be  out  of  place  here.    Bee  Art  777. 

On  the  whole  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem for  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;)*  gives  a  result  which  is  arithme- 
tically intelligible  and  true  when  x  is  numerically  less  than  unity; 
in  what  sense  the  result  is  true  when  x  is  numerically  greater 
than  unity  has  not  yet  been  explained  in  an  elementary  manner. 
The  subject  of  the  expansion  of  expressions  is  however  properly 
a  portion  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  to  which  the  student  must 
be  referred  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  difficulties. 

520..  To  find  tJis  numerically  greatest  term  in  tlie  expansion 
o/{l  +  x)\ 

"SVe  consider  x  as  positive. 

I.  Suppose  n  a  positive  integer. 

The  (r  +  1)***  term  may  be  formed  by  multiplying  the  7^  term 

by X,  that  is,  by  ( —  Ijic;    and  this   multiplier  di- 

minishes  as  r  increases.     Put 

1 )  03  =  1,    therefore  p  =  f— . 

p  J  '  ^       x^\ 

If  jo  be  an  integer,  two  terms  of  the  expansion  are  equal, 
namely,  the  p^  and  the  (^  +  1)***,  and  these  are  greater  than  any 
other  teruL  K  jt?  be  not  an  integer,  suppose  q^  the  integral  part  of 
p,  then  the  (^^  +  1)***  term  is  the  greatest. 

II.  Suppose  n  positive  but  not  integraL 

As  before,  the  (r  4- 1)*^  term  may  be  formed  by  multiplying  the 

r*^  term  by  ( 1  J  a?. 

If  then  X  be  greater  than  unity,  there  is  no  greatest  term;  for 

'the  above  multiplier  can,  by  increasing  r,  be  made  as  near  to  -a? 

as  we  please;  that  is^  each  term  from  and  after  some  fixed  term 

can  be  made  as  nearly  as  we  please  numerically  x  times  the  pre- 

ding  term,  and  thus  the  terms  increase  without  limit. 
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But  if  03  be  not  greater  than  miity  there  vnll  he  a  greatest  term ; 

for  if  p  =- T-  y  then  as  long  as  r  is  less  than  p  the  multiplier 

is  greater  than  unity,  and  the  terms  go  on  increasing ;  but  when  r 
is  greater  than  p  the  multiplier  is  less  than  unity,  and  so  long  as 
it  continues  positive  it  diminishes  as  r  increases;  and  when  the 
multiplier  becomes  negative  it  is  still  numerically  less  than  unity ; 
so  that  each  term  after  r  has  passed  the  value  p  is  numerically  less 
than  the  preceding  term.  Hence,  as  in  the  first  case,  if  p  be  an 
integer,  the  p^^  term  is  equal  to  the  {p-^Vf^  term,  and  these  are 
greater  than  any  other  term ;  if  jo  be  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the 
integral  part  of  j9,  then  the  {q  +  1)*^  term  is  the  greatest. 

III.     Suppose  n  negative. 

Let  7»  =  -  w,  so  that  m  is  positive.    The  numerical  value  of  the 

(r+  1)***  term  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  that  of  the  r***  term 

,     /7»+r-l\       ^T_  ^  .     ,       /m-1      -\ 
by  f J  a;,  that  is,  by  ( f- 1  J  aj. 

H  05  be  greater  than  unity  we  may  shew,  as  in  the  second  case, 
that  there  is  no  greatest  term. 

If  X  be  less  than  imity,  put 

/m-1     -  \         ,      ,,       «  (m-l)aj 

I +1   I  ic  =  1,    therefore  »  --^-^ — -  . 

\    p  J  ^        1-a; 

If  ^  be  a  positive  integer,  the  p^  term  is  equal  to  the  (p  + 1)*^ 
term,  and  these  are  greater  than  any  other  term.  If  p  be  positive 
but  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the  integral  part  of  jt?,  then  the 
(^^  + 1)"*  term  is  the  greatest.  If  jt?  be  negative,  then  m  is  less  than 
unity;  in  this  case  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
first  term,  that  is,  unity,  is  the  greatest. 

If  X  be  equal  to  unity,  then  when  m  is  greater  than  unity  the 
terms  continually  increase  and  there  is  no  greatest  term,  when  m 
is  equal  to.  unity  the  terms  are  all  equal,  and  when  m  is  less  than 
unity  the  terms  continually  decrease  so  that  the  first  is  the  greatest. 

"We  have  supposed  throughout  that  x  is  positive ;  if  a;  be  nega- 
tive, put  y=s  —  x,  so  that  y  is  positive;  then  find  the  numerically 


:'/^-/: 
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greatest  term  of  (1  +  y)",  and  this  will  also  be  the  numerically 
greatest  term  of  (1  +  xf, 

/  521.  The  first  term  of  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)"  is  unity;  any 
other  term  is  known  since  the  (r  +  1)"*  term  is 

Lr 

This  expression  is  called  the  general  term,  because  by  putting 

1,  2,  3, successively  for  r,  it  gives  us  in  succession  the  2"^, 

3"*,  4*^, terms;  that  is,  we  can  obtain  from  it  aii^  term  after 

the  first.  The  expression  for  the  general  term  may  be  miodified  in 
particular  cases,  a»d  sometimes  simplified,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  examples : 

(1  +  a?)""*.     Here  n  =  —  m ;  the  general  term  becomes 

(-m)(-w-l) (— m  — r  +  1)   ^ 

lr 

which  may  be  written 

m(m  +  l) (w  +  r  — 1).  ^ 

(1  +  x).     Here  w  =  J ;  the  numerator  of  the  coefficient  of  x'  is 

iS-OG-^) (s—)^ 

if  r  is  not  less  than  2,  this  may  be  written 

1.3.5.7 (2r--3)        .^.^ 

hence  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  ac)*,  the  first  term  is  1,  the  second 

is  J  a;,  and  any  siLbseqiteni  term  may  be  found  by  putting  for  the 

(r  + 1)*''  term 

1»3.5.7 (2r^3) 

Y[r  ^"^  ^ 

(1  +  aj)""*.    This  is  a  particular  case  of  (1 +  «)""*.     The   co- 
efficient of  x'  is 

2.3.4...      (2+r-l)  ^_  j^,^  ^j^^  j^^  ^^^  j^ ^_  j^,^ 


\  ••> 
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(1  —  ac)"*.     By  the  preceding  example  the  (r  + 1)*^  term  is 
(r  +  1)  (-  1)'  (-  x)\  that  is,  (r  +  1)  x\ 

(1  +  x)~\  This  is  a  particular  case  of  (1  +  a?)"*".  The  coeffi- 
cient of  7^  is 

3.4.5...     (3^r-l)^_^^,^  ^^  ^^  (r^l)(rH.2)^_ 
|r  2 

(1  -  a;)"'.     By  the  preceding  ^example  the  (r  + 1)***  term  is 

(i:±I)^(!i±^(_ !).(_,),  that  is,  (L±m:±^^. 

If  «  and  n  are  positive  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  +  a?)~"  the  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative ;  and 
in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  a;)""  the  terms  are  all-  positive.  If  x  and 
n  are  positive,  and  n  not  an  integer,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  expansion  of  (1  +  a;)"  the  terms  begin  by  being  positive,  and 
eventually  become  alternately  positive  and  negative ;  and  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  —  a;)"  the  terms  begin  by  being  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  and  eventually  become  all  of  one  sign. 

522.  A  Multinomial  expression  may  be  raised  to  any  power 
by  repeated  use  of  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  thus,  for  example, 

if  we  now  expand  (6  +  c)'  and  (6  +  cf  and  put  the  resulting  ex- 
pansions in  the  place  of  these  quantities  respectively,  we  shall 
obtain  the  expansion  of  {a  +  6  +  cf.     Similarly, 

{a  +  6  +  c  +  c?}'  =  {a  +  (6  +  c  +  d)Y  =  a'  +  3a*  (6  +  c  +  d) 

the  expansion  may  then  be  completed  by  finding  the  expansion 
of  (6  +  c  +  df  and  of  (d  +  c  +  dy  in  the  manner  just  exemplified. 
Or  we  may  proceed  thus,  ^ 

{a  +  h-¥c  +  dY  =  {{a  +  h)^{c  +  d)Y  =  {a  +  hf 

+  3(a  +  6)'(c  +  c?)  +  3(a  +  6)(c  +  c?)'  +  (c  +  c?)»j 

the  expansion  may  then  be  completed  by  expanding  (a  +  5) , 
(a  +  6)',  (c  +  dy^  and  (c  +  c?)',  aad  effecting  the  requisite  multipli- 
cations. 
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To  find  tlix  nvmher  of  Jiomogeneous  products  ofn  dimm- 
'i  can  he  formed  out  of  n  lettert  a,  b,  c, and  their 


ammon  division,  or  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
= -=  1  +aa!  +  oV  +  aV+... 


■l-bx-l~cx 

=|l  +  oa;  +  aV  +  aV+ 

+  6V  +  6V+.. 

..Xxh  +  cx  +  c'^  +  <^a*+ 

=  l+S,x+S,it?  +  S,a?+ suppose. 

S,  =  a 

+  fi  +  c  + , 

S,  =  a 

+  ab  +  b'  +  aa+ , 

S,  =  a 

+  a'b  +  abo  +  b' + , 

is  equal  to  the 

■um  of  the  quantitiea  a,  b,  c, 

;5> 

the  sum  of  all  the  products,  each  of  two  dimensions,  that 

brmed  of  a,  b,  c,  and  their  powers;  S^  is  equal  to 

of  all  the  products,  each  of  three  dimensions,  that  can  be 
and  so  on.  To  find  the  number  of  products  in  any  one 
sets  of  products,  we  put  a,  b,  e each  =  1;  thus 

1      1        ^_„(i_«)-.. 
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Hence  in  this  case  S^  is  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  -  a?)~" ;  that  is, 

_n{n  +  l) (n+r—l) 

=  ^  • 

This  is  therefore  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  r  dimen- 
sions that  can  be  formed  out  of  a,  h,  c,  and  their  powers, 

524.  To  Jind  the  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  of  any 
midtinomial,  the  exponent  being  a  positive  integer. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (a^  +  a^  +  ^^  + . . .  +  a^" 
is  the  same  as  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  n  dimen- 
sions that  can  be  formed  out  of  a^,  a^,  a^y  a„   and  their 

powers.     Hence,  by  the  preceding  Article,  it  is 

r(r  +  l)(r+  2) (r  +  n-l) 

525.  The  Binomial  Theorem  may  be  applied  to  extract  the 
roots  of  numbers  approximately.  Let  iV  be  a  number  whose 
n^  root  is  required,  and  suppose  ^  =  a"  +  6  ;  then 

N'={a'+hf=a(l  +  l-^-  =  a{l  +  xy, 
where  a;  =  — .     If  now  a;  be  a  small  fraction,  the  terms  in  the 


or 


expansion  of  (1  +  x)*  diminish  rapidly,  and  we  may  obtain  an  ap* 

proximate  value  of  (1  +  a?)",  and  therefore  of  N%  by  retaining 
only  a  few  of  these  terms.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
take  a  so  that  a"  may  differ  as  little  as  possible  fix)m  N,  and  thus 
b  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  will  be  better  to 
Suppose  JV=  a" -6. 

526.  "We  will  close  this  Chapter  with  six  examples  which 
will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

(1)  The  ratio  (a  +  xy  :  a**  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio 
a  +  nx  :  a  when  nx  is  small  compared  with  a.  This  holds 
whether  x  be  positive  or  negative,  and  for  values  of  n  integral 
or  fractional,  positive  or  negative.     See  Art.  383. 


L 
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(2)     Expand  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x. 

expand  ( 1  +  —  j     by  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  thus  we  have 

a+hx     1,       ../-     qx     q^x^     g'V  \ 

'p-'tqx     'P^  '  \       p       p        p  / 

pp\      pj     p'  \      pJ 

Or  we  may  proceed  thus, 

,  +  «??     (6_^)«,  , 

g  +  oa;  j>       \       pJ        a     ?/r_^9'\/i     ^'A 

p  t  g-a;  ~  p  +  2«         p  +  g'a;     ~ p     p\       p  )\       p) 

p  p\    pj\    p    p     p         J 

and  thus  we  obtain  the  same  result  as  before. 

This  example  frequently  occurs  in  mathematics,  especially  in 
cases  where  x  is  so  small  that  its  square  and  higher  powers  may 
bg  n^ected;  we  have  then  approximately 

a  +  bx     a     X  /j     aq\ 
p  +  qx     p     p\       pJ' 

(3)  Required  approximate  values  of  the  roots  of  the  quad- 
ratic equation  ax*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0,  when  ac  is  very  small  compared 
with  h'. 

The  roots  are  ^ . 

2a 

And  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  fj{b'  —  iac)  =  6  f  1  —  -rr) 

-  r  2  b'    s\b')  i6\6v"" ]' 


I 
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Thus  for  the  root  with  the  upper  sign  we  get 

c     ac^     2a*c^ 


b     b'         b'       

smd  for  the  root  with  the  lower  sign  we  get 


8.8 


b      c     ac       2a  c 

a     b     b^         6* 

If  a  be  very  small,  while  b  and  c  are  not  small,  the  former  root 

c 
does  not  differ  much  from  —  - ,  and  the  latter  root  is  numerically 

very  large.     See  Art.  342. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  approximate  value  of  the 
root  in  the  former  case  coincides  with  what  we  shall  obtain  in  the 
following  way.     Write  the  equation  thus, 

bx  +  c^  —  ax*. 

!For  an  approximate  result  neglect  the  term  ax*  as  small ;  thus 

c 
vre  obtain  a;  =  -  7  •     Then  substitute  this  approximate  value  of 

6 

a:  in  the  term  ax*;  thus  we  obtain 


bx 

+  c 

=  — 

ao* 
b*' 

X 

=  — 

c 
6" 

b'' 

that  is, 

Again,  substitute  this  new  approximate  value  of  x  in  the  term 
ax'y  and  preserve  the  terms  involving  a  and  a*;  thus  we  obtaik'-^ 


ao*     2a*c^ 

bx -h  C  =  - -r:r  — 


=t  k<     7 


b'        6* 

,,    ^  .  c     ac*     2a*c* 

thatis,  -,=  -^--^--^, 

and  so  on. 

(4)  To  prove  that  if  w  be  any  positive  integer  the  integral 
part  of  (2  +J2>y  is  an  odd  number. 

The  meaning  of  this  proposition  will  be  easily  seen  by  taking 
some  simple  cases;  thus  2  +  ^3  lies  between  3  and  4  in  value,  so 
that  the  integral  part  of  it  is  the  odd  number  3 ;  (2  +  ^3)*  will  be 
found  to  lie  between  13  and  14  in  value,  so  that  the  integral  part 
of  it  is  the  odd  number  1 3. 
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Suppose  then  /  to  denote  the  integral  part  of  (2  +  JSf,  and 
7+ ^  its  complete  value,  so  that  ^  is  a  proper  fraction.  We  have 
hj  the  Binomial  Theorem 

/+i?'=2"  +  w2"-^3U^^^^i^2--"3*'+......  +  3^' (1). 

Now  2  —  ;^3  is  a  proper  fraction,  therefore  also  so  is  (2  —  ^3)"; 
denote  it  by  F^;  then 

r=  2"  -  w2"-^  3U  ^  ^^  "^^^  2"-' 3^  - +  (-l)"3^ (2). 

Now  add  (1)  and  (2);  the  irrational  terms  on  the  right  dis- 
appear, and  we  have 


/  +  i?'  +  i^'=2|2"  +  ^?^^2-*3*" 


^n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3),,,,^t, 


} 


li 

=  an  even  integer. 

But  F  and  F'  are  proper  fractions :  we  must  therefore  have 
F  +  F'  =1,  and  /  =  an  odcl  integer. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  (a  +  Jb)*  if  a  is  the  integer  next 
greater  than  ^6,  so  that  a  —  ^6  is  a  proper  fraction, 

(5)     Required  the  sum  of  the   coefficients  of  the  first  r  +  1 
terms  of  the  expansion  of  (1  -  a?)""".     We  have 

/I       s-M     1  n(n-hl)    a  n(n  +  l)  ...  (n-^r—1)   , 

'                           1.2  In 

(l-a;)~*=:l  +aj  +  aj'+a;'+ 

Therefore  (1  -  x)'^"'*'^^  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  series. 

Now  if  we  multiply  the  series  together,  we  see  that  the  coefficient 
of  sf  in  the  product  is 

l+^4,^(^^  +  ^)  ,  .  w(^-hl). (t^  +  r-l) 

l+n  +  -^-^+ + ^ , 
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-we  may  naturally  assume  then  that  this  must  be  equal  to  the  co- 
efficient of  af  in  the  expansion  of  (I  —  aj)""*"**^;  that  is,  to 

(yt+1)  (yi  +  2) (n-f  r) 

-  [^  ■' 

thus  the  required  summation  is  effected^ 

(6)  The  Binomial  Theorem  may  be  applied  in  the  manner 
just  shewn  to  establish  numerous  algebraical  identities;  we  will 
give  one  more  example. 

T  ^          ,,      X     m(w  — l)(w-2) ...  (m-r  + 1) 
Let        ^  (w,  r)  =— ^^ ^-^ rf ^^ -^ ; 

it  is  required  to  shew  that 

4>  (n,  0)  ^  (n,  r)-.<l>  (w,  1)  ^(w-  1,  r-  1)  +  «^  (n,  2)  tf>{n-2,r-2) 

-^(»,  3)<^(7i-3,  r-3)+ =  0. 

The  expression  here  given  is  the  expansion  of 
n(n-l)  (n-  2)  ...  (n-r+l)  .-      - . 

-which  must  obviously  be  zero. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  BIKOMIAL  THEOREM. 

£]xpand  each  of  the  following  twelve  expressions  to  four  terms  •• 
1.     (1+a;)*.  2.     (l+a)*.  3.     (l+a:)l 

4.     (l+a;)-4.  6.     (1 +«)-*.  6.     (1 +»)-*. 

7.     (1-a)*.  8.     (l-2a;)*.  9.     V(a»-a«). 

10.     (3a-2a:)i         11.     (a«-&c)-l       12.     (l+5aj)T. 

Knd  the  (r  +  1)***  term  in  the  expaiasion  of  the  following  eight 
expressions : 

13.     (1 -«)-*.  14.     (1 -«)-•.  15.     (!-«)•. 

16.   {l^px)K  17.     -j^y  18.     (l-«»)-t 

19.    (l-2.ri        20.    ^. 

T.A.  21 
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Oalcnlale  the  following  four  roots  approximately: 

21.    ^(24).       22.    4/(999).       23.     »/(31).       24.    ^(99000). 

25.  If  a;  be  small  com{fe.red  with  tmitj,  shew  that 

V(l-)jLvgi=^.l4«  nearly.     . 

26.  Shew  that  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  when, 

taken  in  ones,  threes,  £ves,  exceeds  the  number  when  taken 

in  twos,  fours,  sixes, by  unity. 

27.  Shew  that  the  number  of  homogeneous  plx)ducts  of  n 
things  of  n  dimensions  is 

1271-1 


[»[n-l- 

Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  following  four  expansions : 

2 

28.  (1  +  x)*  when  sc  =  ^    ai^d  n  =  i, 

29.  (1  +  a:)"*  when  a?  =  ^    and  n  =  12. 

5 

30.  (1  +  »)""  when  a?  =  =    and  n  =  3. 

7  8 

31.  (1  —  a:)""  when  a?  =  -=-5  and  w  =  ^ , 

(IN*""*"' 
n  —  j      , 

where  n  is  a  positive  integer. 

33.  Find  the  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  of 

{a  +  b-hc-^  dy\ 

34.  Find  the  first  term  with  a  negative  coefficient  in  the 

11         ' 

expansion  of  (1  +  ^x)'^ 

35.  If  ^  be  greater  than  n,  the  coefficient  of  x'  in  the  ezpaii* 

3ionof  ,^  i,  ,(p'-l')(p'-2')......{l>',-(n-l)'}, 

(1  -  »)"•  |2n-  I 
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36.  The  coeflBcient  of  a?*"  in  the  expansion  of  7= — ^t-^a  is 

(l-3aj)* 

37.  Find  the  coefficient  of  aj"  in  the  expansion  of  >-= — —4 . 

(l-a;)V 

38.  Expand  I j   in  ascending  powers  of  a?.     Write  down 

the  coefficient  of  05*'  and  of  a*'**. 

39.  Shew  that  the  nf^  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -  a;)"* 
is  always  the  double  of  the  (n  —  1)* 

40.  Shew  that  if  t^  denote  the  middle  term  in  the  expansion 
of  (!  +  «)%  then  «^  +  «j  +  «,+ =  (l-4a;)-*. 

•  41.     Write  down  thd  sum  of 

l+J-' 478+178^2* '^*"-^- 

42.     Find  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  +  x)\  where  w  is  a  positive  integer, 

.^      T-  1.3.5 (2r-l)  .  •    . 

^^-     ^^^-=      2.4.6....,.2r   ^P^^^^^^ 

44.  Shew  that  if  m  and  n  are  positive  integers  the  coefficient 
of  as"  in  the  expansion  of  jz r^^+y  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  a:* 

in  the  expansion  of  rz yjm- 

45.  Find  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  2a  +  3aj' +  4aj"  + adin/.)\ 


21-2 
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XXXVn.    THE  MULTINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

527.  We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  given  some  examples 
of  the  expansion  of  a  multinomial ;  we  now  proceed  to  consider 
this  point  more  fiilly.     We  propose  to  find  an  expression  for  the 

general  term  in  the  expansion  of  (a^ -^  ajX  +  a^af  +  a^  + )". 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  series  %,  a^,  a,,  may  be  any 

whatever,  and.  n  may  be  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  frac- 
tional. 

Put  6,  for  a^x+a^x'  +  ajxf  + ,  then  we  have  to  expand 

{%  +  ^)" ;  ^^  g^^®^  *®™  o^  *^«  expansion  is 

lit  ^^      '^' 

fA  being  9,  positive  integer.  Put  6^  for  a^af  ■\' a^oc^  +  ..,...,  then 
b^^  =  (a^x  +  hgY" ;  since  /x  is  a  positive  integer  the  general  term  of 
the  expansion  of  (a^x  +  b^  may  be  denoted  either  by 

,     ^      faa?r'V>  or  by  ,    ,-       {a.xYbJ^; 


we  will  adopt  the  latter  form  as  more  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

Combining  this  with  the  former  result,  we  see  that  the  general 
term  of  the  proposed  expansion  may  be  written 

Again,  put  63  for  a^x^  +  a^x'^+ ,  then  bj^  =  {a^a?  -^-b^^ 

and  the  general  term  of  the  expansion  of  this  will  be 


Hence  the  general  term  of  the  proposed  expansion  may  be 
written 
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Proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  obtatn  for  the  required 
general  term 

nin  —  l)  (/I— 2) (n  —  fjL-h  1) 

[^[£[£......  ^.'^^.'''.'^ «?*-*-*«+••■ 

Trhere  j  +  r +* +^ +  «....= /a. 

If  we  suppose  » —  /*  =  jb>,  we  may  write  the  general  term  in 
the  form 

where  p^q  +  r  +  8  +  t-^ -n. 

Thus  the  expansion  of  the  proposed  multinomial  consists  of  a 
series  of  terms  of  which  that  just  given  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  type. 

It  should  l>e  observed  that  ^q,  r,  5,  t, are  always  positive 

integers,  but  p  is  not  a  positive  integer  unless  n  be  a  positive 
integer.  When  ^  is  a  positive  integer,  we  may,  by  multiplying 
both  numerator  amd  denominator  by  \p,  write  the  factor 

«t^-l)(yt~^) (p  +  l) 

\i\i\i\i 

in  the  more  symmetxieal  form 

la  the  above  expression  for  the  general  term  we  may  regard 
the  multiplier  of  x^'^^'*'^*'*^'*''"  as  the  coefficient  of  the  term.  Some- 
times however   the  word    coefficient   is    applied    to    the    fiictor 

— —, — I    I "[•/""     I  *^is  is  usually  the  meaning  of  the  word 

in  the  cases  ia  which  x  has  been  put  equal  to  unity,  as  in  the 
Examples  2^.,,J^2  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 


> 
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S28.     Suppose  we  require  the  coefficient  of  an  assigned  power 

of  0?  in  the  expansion  of  (a^-ha^x  +  a^oc^  + )",  for  example, 

that  of  otT,    We  have  then 

j  +  2r  +  3«  +  4«  + =m, 

p  +  q  +  r  +  s  +  t  + =  w. 

We  must  find  by  trial  all  the  positive  integral  values  of 

9,  r,  8,  t,  which  satisfy  the  first  of  these  equations;  then 

from  the  second  equation  p  can  be  found.  The  required  coeffi- 
cient is  then  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  ex- 
pression 

n(n-l)(n-2) (p-H)  . 

\q\r[«[i  a,a,a,a,a, 


,»•••»• 


P 


r 


8 


When  n  is  a  positive  integer^  then  p  must  be  so  too^.  and  we 
;nay  use  the  more  symmetrical  form 

\i\i\i:t\i <^'<^'^- 

529.     For  example,  find  the  coefficient  of  x'  in  the  expansion 
lof  (1  4-  2ic  +  3a:'  +  ^xy. 

Here  q-)-2r  +  38  =  7, 

p-¥q  +  r  +  8=:4. 

Begin  with  the  greatest  admissible  value  of 
8 ;  this  is  s  =  2,  with  which  we  have  r  =  0,  gf  =  1, 
p=  1.  Next  try  8  =  1;  with  this  we  may  have 
r  =  2,  q^Of  p  =  l ;  also  we  may  have  r  =  1, 
g=  2,  j>  =  0.  Next  try  «  =  0 ;  with  this  we  may 
have  r  s=  3,  q=l/p  =  0.  These  are  all  the  so- 
lutions; they  are  collected  in  the  annexed  table. 
Also  Oq  =  1,  »!  =  2,  a,  =  3,  flg  =  4.  Thus  the  required  coeffi- 
cient is 

[2'^-*^[2  ^[2"^'*'J3-^ 

that  is,  384  +  432  +  576  +  216 ;  that  is,  1608, 


1 

« 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

1 

0 
2 
1 
5 

2 
1 
1 
0 

I 

.* 

I 

■  i 

3 
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Again  j  find  the  coefficient  of  o;^  in  the  expansion,  of 

{l  +  2x  +  Zo^  +  isi?+ )*.  P      9     r 

Here  q  +  2r  +  Z8+ =  3, 


8 


p  +  q+r  +  s-^ 


1 
2' 


All  the  solutions  are  collected  in  the  an- 
nexed  table,  and  the  required  coefficient  is 


©^■^©(-^■■'■^^^^P^^-= 


1 

2 

3 

2 

5 
2 

0 
1 

3 

0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

that  is, 


3     1 

2  -  ^  +  o  i  *^a.t  is,  1. 


In  this  case,  since 

l  +  2a5+3a:«  +  4a;"+ =(!-»)-», 

the  proposed  expression  is  {(1  — a)"*}',  that  is,  (1— a?)"*.     And 

(l-a?)"*  =  l  +x  +  af  +  a^-h ; 

thus  we  see  that  the  coefficient  of  x'  ought  to  be  1  j  and  the 
student  may  exercise  himself  by  applying  the  multinomial  theo- 
rem  to  find  the  coefficients  of  other  powers  of  x :  for  example^ 
the  coefficient  of  a*  will  be  found  to  be 

^«2-g+j^-,thatisl. 

530.  The  form  of  the  coefficient  in  the  Multinomial  Theorem 
in  the  case  in  which  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer  might  be 
obtained  in  another  way.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  to 
expand  (a+)8  +  y)*®.  When  the  multiplication  is  effected  every 
term  in  the  result  is  a  product  formed  by  taking  one  letter  out  of 
each  of  ihe  10  trinomial  factors.  Thus  if  we  require  the  term 
which  involves  a^jS'y*  we  must  take  a  out  of  any  two  of  the  10 
trinomial  factors,  fi  out  of  any  three  of  the  remaining  8  trinomial 
Victors,  and  y  out  of  the  remaining  5  trinomial  factors.    The  num- 
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|10 
ber  of  ways  in  wHch  this  can  be  done  is  .  ~     ,  by  Art-  498 1 

10 


'x'*'\ 


thus  the  required  term  is  .  ~.    a'jS'y*. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  have  to  expand  {a  +  Px  +  yx*)**  thp 

term  which  involves  a*^y*  is 

110  110 

1^  a'ipxy  (yaf)%  that  is  ^  aW. 

Similarly  any  other  case  might  be  treated.  Thus  we  could  give 
the  investigation  of  the  Multinomial  Theorem  in  the  following 
manner: 

Begin  by  establishing  in  the  way  just  exemplified  the  form  of 
the  coefficient  in  the  case  in  which  the  exponent  is  a  positive 
integer.  Then  suppose  we  have  to  find  the  general  term  in  the 
expansion  of  {a^-\- a^x  +  a^af  +  a^'^  +  ...)*,  where  n  is  not  a  positive 
integer.  Put  b  for  a^x  +  a^  +  a^a?  +  . . . ;  then  we  have  to  expand 
(obf^  +  h)*  I  the  general  term  of  this  expansion  is 

and  as  /A  is  a  positive  integer  the  general  term  in  the  expansion 
of  (a^X'¥a^a?'\-a^x^+ )'*  is 

I/" 

Hence  the  required  general  term  is 
n(»-l)(n-2) (n-^-H)  „  .-^^  ,„,„_.„ ^,.„.^*«.... 

\i\r.\i\i 


'0       *"i  **a  ""s  '"4 
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Find  the  coefficients  of  the  specified  powers  of  a;  in  the  expan- 
sions in  the  following  24  Examples  : 

1.  a*  in  (l  +  a  +  rc^^ 

2.  »*  in  (l-cB  +  ajy. 
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3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
2.0. 
21. 
^% 
23. 
24. 
25. 
m. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


a;«  in  (l-.2aj+3iB»-4a;')*. 

1  +  a;  +  a*  +  aj*  +  jc*  +  aj*)'. 
(2  -  3aj  -  4«»)*. 
1  -  a:  +  2a;«)". 
[2  -  5a!  -  lv?)\ 

l-2aj"+4a;V- 
1  +  a:  +  aj^"*. 

[l  +  2aj -«•)■*. 

V     2  ^4;    • 
l+2aj-4aj'-3a;«)-*. 
l-2a:  +  aj*)*. 

;i  +  a;*  +  aj*  +  a:^  -  a;*)». 
1  +aj  +  aj*)*. 

;i  +  3aj+5«"  +  7a;'  +  9a;*+ )\ 

[l  +  a;  +  a'+ )*. 

;i  +  2aj  +  305')*. 

;i  +  2a:  +  3a;"  +  4a;«+ yK 

1  +  a^  +  a^  +  d^)^* 
[fltj,  +  a^  +  a^)". 

[l  +  oaj  +  fta*)"*. 

1  +Oja?  +  a^aj'  +  Oga;'  + )". 

Find  the  coefficient  of  oihi^  in  (a  +  5  4-  c)*. 

Find  the  coefficient  of  a*6V  in  (a  -  6  —  c)'. 

Find  the  coefficient  of  a*5V  in  (a  +t  +  c  +  df. 

Find  the  coefficient  of  a5Vc^*  in  (a  -  5  +  c  -  c?)'". 

Write  down  all  the  terms  which  involve  powers  of  h 
and  c  as  high  as  the  third  power  inclusive  in  the  expansion  of 
(a+6  +  c)*. 


a;**  in 
aj®  in 
of  in 
a**  in 
a;"  in 
a*  in 
a:*  in 

Q^  in 


a;*  in 

a;*»  in 


05*  in 


aj*  in 


a;*  in 


aT  in 


a;'  in 


a;*  in 


aj^'in 


a^  in 


»'  in 


s    * 

a;    in 


aJ*  in 
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30.  Write  down  all  the  terms  wHch  contain  rf""'  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  (a  +  6  +  c  +  d)*.^ 

31.  Find  the  greatest  Coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

32.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

{a+h  +  c-\-dy\ 

33.  Shew  that  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

\n 
(a,  +  a,  + +  ajf  is    .    .^  y- ,  where  q  is  the  quotient,  and 

r  the  remainder  when  n  is  divided  by  m, 

34.  Shew  that  in  the  expansion  of  (a^j  +  ajOJ-f  a^+ )' 

the  coefficient  of  «'''*' ^  is  2  {a^fb^p+i  +  «!«§,  +  a,ajp„i  + +  flt,a,+i)- 

35.  Expand  (1  -  26a;  +  05*)"^  as  far  as  x\ 

36.  Expand  (a  +  6a;  +  ca?)~^  as  far  as  a;*. 

37.  Expand  (1  -a;  -  «■  _  «')"  as  far  as  a'. 

38.  In  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a:  +  as'  + +  a')",  where  n  is 

a  positive  integer,  shew  that 

(1)  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  eqiiidistant  from  the  beginning 
and  the  end  are  equal ; 

(2)  the  coefficient  of  the  middle  term,  or  of  the  two  middle 
terms,  according  as  nr  is  even  or  odd,  is  •  greater  than  any  other 
coefficient ; 

(3)  the  coefficients  continually  increase  from  the  first  up  to  the 
greatest. 

39.  If  a^j  ttj,  a,,  a^, be  the  coefficients  in  order  of  the 

expansion  of  (1  +a;  +  a*  + +  a?*)*,  prove  that 

(1)  o^  +  a,+  a,+ +a^=(r  +  l)"j 

(2)  o,  +  2ag  +  3a3+ +wm^  =  |nr(r+l)". 

40.  If  ^o*  ^i»  ^8>  ^3> ^®  *^®  coefficients  in  order  of  the 

expansion  of  (1  +  a;  +  a*)",  prove  that 
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XXXYIII.    LOGARITHMS. 

531.  Suppose  a*  sn,  then  x  is  called  the  logarithm  ofnto  the 
hate  &;  thus  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  a  given  base  is  the 
index  of  the  power  to  which  the  base  must  be  raised  to  be  equal 
to  the  nxunber. 

The  logarithm  of  n  to  the  base  a  ia  written  logaW^;  thus 
log,w  =  X  expresses  the  same  relation  as  cc*  =  w. 

532.  For  example,  3^  =  81;  thus  4  is  the  logarithm  of  81  to 
the  base  3. 

If  we  wifih  to  find  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  

to  a  given  base  10,  for  example,  we  have  to  solve  a  series  of  equa- 
tions 10'=  1,  10'  =  2,  10'  =  3,  We  shaU  see  in  the  next 

Chapter  that  this  can  be  done  approximately,  that  is,  for  example, 
although  we  cannot  find  such  a  value  of  a  as  will  make  10*=  2 
exactly,  yet  we  can  find  such  a  value  of  a;  as  will  make  10*  differ 
from  2  by  as  small  a  quantity  as  we  please. 

We  shall  now  prove  some  of  the  propei-ties  of  logarithma 

533.  The  logarithm  qfl  ia  0  whatever  the  hose  Tnay  he, 
Por  a*  =  1  when  a;  =  0. 

534.  The  logarithm  of  the  base  itself  is  unity. 
For  Q?=^a  when  a  =  1 . 

535.  The  logarithm  of  a  product  is  equal  to  the  sfwm,  of  the 
logarithms  of  its  factors. 

For  let  x  =  log^m,     y  =  log^n ; 

therefore  m  =  a*,     7»  =  o* ; 

therefore  mn  =  (fa*  =  a*** ; 

therefore  log^mw  =  oj  +  y  =  log„m  +  log„  w . 

536.  The  loga/rithm  of  a  quotient  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of 
the  dividend  diminished  by  the  logarithm  of  the  divisor. 

For  let  x  =  log^m,    y-log^n; 
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therefore  m^a*^     n  =  a' ; 

therefore  —  *  -^  =  «*^  i 

therefore  log^  -  =  a;  -  y  =  log,w  —  log,w. 

537.  j?%6  logarithm  of  (my  power,  integral  or  frcuslional,  of  a 
nurriber  is  equal  to  the  product  qfihe  logarithm  of  the  ntmier  and 
tlie  index  of  the  potoer. 

For  let  «»  =  a" ;  therefore  m'  =  (a*)r  ^  a"*", 

* 

therefore  log„  (m**)  =  xr  =  r  log,  m, 

538.  7^0  Jind  the  relation  between  the  logarithms  af  OiA  same 
number  to  different  bases. 

Let  x  =  log^m,     y^log^m; 

therefore  m  =  a'  and  =6'; 

therefore  a*  =  6"  j 

therefore  a^=b,  and  6*s3a^ 

therefore  -  s=  log^S,  and  -  =  log^a. 

y  aj 

X 

Hence  y^xlog^a,  and  = 


loga^' 

Hence  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  the  base  b  may  be  found 
bj-  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  the  Aumber  to  the  base  a  by 

log,«,  or  by  ^, 

We  may  notice  that  log^a  x  log^ft  =  1. 

539.  In  practical  calculations  the  only  base  that  is  used  k 
10;  logarithms  to  the  base  10  are  called  comm§i9,  logarithms.  We 
will  point  out  in  the  next  two  Articles  some  peculiarities  which 
constitute  the  advantage  of  the  base  10.  "We  shall  require  the  fol- 
lowing definition :  the  integral  part  of  any  logarithm  is  called  the 
characteristic,  and  the  decimal  part  the  mantissa. 
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540.  In  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  if  the  logwrithm 
vf  any  number  he  knoum  we  can  immediately  determine  the  logo- 
rilkm,  of  the  prodicct  or  quotient  of  that  number  by  any  ponjoer 
of  10. 

For      log,,(ir  X  10")  =  \og^,N  +  log,,  10"  =  log,,iV^+  n, 

N 
logio  JqS = logio^-  log,,  10"  =  log,oiV^-  n. 

That  is,  if  we  know  the  logarithm  of  any  number  we  can 
determine  the  logarithm  of  any  number  which  has  the  same 
figures,  but  differs  merely  by  the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

541.  In  the  common  system  of  logaritlims  the  characteristic 
of  the  loganrithm  of  amy  number  can  he  determined  hy  inspection. 

For  suppose  the  number  to  be  greater  than  unity  and  to  lie 
between  10"  and  lO*"*"^;  then  its  logarithm  must  be  greater  than  n 
and  less  than  n  +  1:  hence  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  is  n, 

Next  suppose  the  number  to  be  less  than  unity,  and  to  lie 

11 
between  j^  and  ttvs+ij  ^^*  ^9  between  10  "  and  10"^""^ ^*j  then 

its  logarithm  will  be  some  negative  quantity  between  —n  ancl^ 
-  (n  + 1) :   hence  if  we  agree  that  the  mantissa  shall  always  he 
positive,  the  characteristic  will  be  —  (ti  + 1). 

Further  information  on  the  practical  use  of  logarithms  will  be 
found  in  works  on  Trigonometry  and  in  the  introductions  to 
Tables  of  Logarithms. 


EXAMPLES    OF    LOGARITHMS.. 

1.  Find  the  logarithm  of  144  to  the  base  2^3. 

2.  Find  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  7  to  the  base  2. 

3.  Find  the  characteristic  of  logs  5. 

4.  Find  log,  3125. 

5.  Give  the  characteristie  of  logi^  1230,  and  of  log,0*O123; 
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6.  Giyen  log  2  =  *301030  and  log  3  =-477121,  find  the  loga- 
rithms of  -05  and  of  54. 

7.  Given  log  2  and  log  3  (see  Example  6),  find  the  logarithm 
of  -006. 

8.  Given  log  2  and  log  3,  find  the  logarithms  of  36,  27,  and  16. 

9.  Given  log648  =  2-81157501,  log  864  =  2-93651374,  find 
log  3  and  log  5. 

10.  Given  log  2,  find  log  ^(1-25). 

11.  Given  log  2,  find  log -0025. 

12.  Given  log  2,  find  log  »/(0125). 

13.  Given  log  2  and  log  3,  find  log  1080  and  log  (-0045)* 

14.  Given  log,^2  = -301030  and   logio7  = -845098,   find  the 

/  4  \i 
logarithm  of  f  «j«  j    to  the  base  1000, 

15.  Find  the  number  of  digits  in  2**,  having  given  log  2. ' 

16.  Given  log  2,  and  log  5*743491  =  -7591760,  find  the  fiftii 
root  of  -0625. 

17-  If  P  be  the  number  of  the  integers  whose  logarithms 
have  the  characteristic  p,  and  Q  the  number  of  the  integers  the 
logarithms  of  whose  reciprocals  have  the  characteristic  —  g,  shew 
that  logF-logQ^p  —  q+l. 


18.  If  y  =  10^-^'  and  «  =  10^-l°«^  prove  that  «=  10^-^'. 

19.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  g.p.,  then  log^n,  log^n,  log^n  are  in  H.P. 

1 

20.  If  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  any  year  be  j?  th  of 

the  whole  popiilation  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  die  ^  th  of  it,  find  in  how  many  yearct  the 
population  will  be  doubled;  having  given   > 

log  2  =  -301030,  log  180  =  2-255272,  log  181 «  2-257679, 
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SERIES. 

542.  To  expand  a*  in  a  aeries  of  ascending  potoers  of  x;  that 
is,  to  expand  a  number,  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  its 
logarithm  to  a  given  base, 

a*es{l  +  (a-l)J»;  and  expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem 
"we  have  " 

■*• 17273 (^"^>  "^ 1.2.3.4 ("*     ^>  •*•  - 

=  l.+  a?{a-l-.i(a-l/4-J(a-l)»-i(a-l)*+ } 

+  terms  involving  a;*,  a^,  Ac. 

This  shews  that  a*  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  beginning 
-with  1  and  proceeding  in  ascending  powers  of  « ;  we  may  there- 
fore suppose  that 

(f=l+  c^x  +  e^'  4-  CjOs'  +  c^x*  + 

where  c^  e^y  c^,  are  quantities  which  do  not  depend  on  sc, 

and   which    therefore    remain    unchanged    however  x  may   be 
changed  j*  also 

c.  =  o-l-i(a-l)'+J(«-l)*-i(a-l)*+ 

w^hile  c^,  Cjj,  are  at  present  unknown;  we  proceed  to  find 

their  values.     Changing  x  into  a;  +  y  we  have 

a'*^  =  1  +  Cj  (os  +  y)  +  c,  (a;  +  y)*  +  c,  {x  rf  y)'+ ; 

but        a**^  =  <fc^  =  c^{l+c^x  +  e^  +  e.jx:^+ }. 

Since  the  two  expressions  for  a**'  are  identically  e<][ual,  we 

may  assume  that  the  coefficients  of  a;  in  the  two  expressions  are 

equal,  thus 

c,  +  2c^y  +  Sc^y'  +  ie^y'  + =  c,*a* 


s 
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In  this  identity  we  may  assume  that  the  coefficients  of  the 
corresponding  powers  of  y  are  equal ;  thus 

2c,  =  Cj* ;       ■  therefore  c,  =  -i- ; 

3c,  =  c,c, ;       therefore  c^^-^r=  j— ^  ; 

K  =  ^1^3 ;       therefore  c,  =  ^»  =  j^^'^^g^ ; 


^                   ,     ^              c,V     c,V     c,V 
.      Thus  ^  =l+^i^  +  -2""^-|3"  +  ^4-+ 

Since  this  result  is  true  for  all  values  of  a;,  take  x  such  tliat 

1 
c,a5=l,  then  a5  =  — ,  and 

'-111       1       1 

«^^  =  ^'^^+[2-^i3'^[i-*- ^ 

this  series  is  usually  denoted  by  e;  thus  aH  =  e,  therefore  a=e^' 

and  Cj  =  log,  a ;  hence 

.     ^      n        V        (log,  a)' a"      (log^aVo:' 
a'=  1  +  (log.a)  oj  +  ^   ^'^       "*■        [3"^ 

This  result  is  called  the  Exponenticd  Theorem, 

Put  6  for  a,  then  log,  a  becomes  log/c,  that  is,  unity  (Art  534); 

thus  e'=  1  +  a;  +  .-^  +  -^  +  ,-j  + 

[2     13     [4 

This  very  important  result  is  true  for  all  values  of  cc ;  and  the 
student  should  render  himself  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  be  able  to 
apply  it  to  special  cases.     For  example,  suppose  a:  =  —  1 ;  thus 

-,        11111 
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Or  we  may  put  any  other  symbol  for  x ;  thus  putting  tiz  for  x 

,       •         ^     -             wV     nV     n*z* 
we  have         e^  =  1  +  nz  + -r-r- +  ttt- + -tt- + 


l^        13        11 

We  shall  in  Art  551  make  a  remark  on  one  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  and  we  shall  recur  hereafter  to  the  (tsmmption 
which  has  been  made  twice  in  the  course  of  the  present  Article. 

543.  By  actual  calculation  we  may  find  approximately  the 
numerical  value  of  the  series  which  we  have  denoted  by  6 ;  it  is 
2-718281828 

544.  To  expcmd  log,  (1  +  x)  *»  a  seriea  of  asomding  powers  of  x. 

We  have  seen  in  Art  542,  that  Cj  =  log»(i;  that  is,  by  the 
same  Article,  Ic^a  =  a- 1  -  ^(a- 1)*  +  i(» - 1)"  - i(«  - 1)*+ 

For  a  put  1  +  ap;  hence  log;(l -f  a)  =  aj--^  +  -^  -"T"*" 


This  series  may  be  applied  to  calculate  log«  (1  +  a;)  if  op  is 
a  proper  fraction ;  but  unless  x  be  very  small,  the  terms  diminish 
80  slowly  that  we  shall  have  to  retain  a  large  number  of  them ; 
if  a;  be  greater  than  xmity,  the  series  is  altogether  unsuitable.  We 
shall  therefore  deduce  some  more  convenient  formulie. 

_—                                             jc*     sc'     JC* 
645.     We  have  log, (l+a?)=«--^  +  -5^—  —  + ; 

tXj         Ou         Ob 

therefore  log. (1  —  a?)  =— a?- •— - -s- —  —  — , 

by  subtraction  we  obtain  the  value  of  log,  (1  +  «)  —  log,  (1  —  x), 
that  is,  of  log.  .j — ^; 

A  "~  X 

therefore  log.  ■= =  2<a?+-«^+  —  + >. 

X—x         \         6       b  ) 

In  this  series  write for  x,  and  therefore  —  for  = : 

a,^iog2=2f^z!^  +  y^*+l('^'H. ) (1). 

T.A.  22 
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Put  n  =  l,  then 

Again,  in   (1)  put  w  = « + 1,  thus  we  obtain  the  value  of 

log, ;  therefore  log,  (n  +  1)-  log,  n 

w 

"  ^  l2irfT  ■*■  3  (27i  +  1)»  ■*■  5  (271  +  !)•■*' )• ^^^* 

546.     The  series  (2)  of  the  preceding  Article  will  enable  us  to 
find  log,  2 ;  put  m  =  2,  then  by  calculation  we  shall  find 

log,  2  = -69314718 

From  the  series  (3)  we  can  calculate  the  logarithm  of  either  of 
two  consecutive  numbers  when  we  know  that  of  the  other.  Put 
n==2,  and  by  making  use  of  the  known  value  of  log,  2,  we  shall 
obtain  log,  3  =  1-09861229 

Put  n  =  9  in  (3) ;  then  log,  n  =  log,  9  =  log,  3'  =  2  log,  3  and  is 
therefore  known ;  hence  we  shall  find 

log,  10  =  2-30258509 

547.  Logarithms  to  the  base  e  are  called  Napierian  loga- 
rithms, from  Napier  the  inventor  of  logarithms ;  they  are  also 
called  naiuraX  logarithms,  being  those  which  occur  first  in  our 
investigation  of  a  method  of  calculating  logarithms.  We  have 
said  that  the  base  10  is  the  only  base  used  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  logarithms,  but  logarithms  to  the  base  e  occur  frequently 
in  theoretical  investigations. 

548.  From  Art.  538  we  see  that  the  logarithm  of  a  number 
to  the  base  10  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  Napierian  loga- 

"*^  ""7  13^0 '  *^*  ^'  ^y  2-302T8509 '  *"•  ^^  '43429448;  to 
multiplier  is  called  the  modulits  of  the  common  system. 

The  base  c,  the  modulus  of  the  common  system,  and  the  loga- 
rithms to  the  base  e  of  2,  3,  and  5  have  all  been  calculated  to 
upwards  of  200  places  of  decimals.  See  the  Abstracts  of  the  Papers 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xx.  page  27. 
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The  series  in  Art  545  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  common 
logarithms ;  for  example,  take  the  series  (3),  multiply  throughout 
by  the  modulus  which  we  shall  denote  by  /a  ;  thus 

that  is^ 

log..  (»  +  1)  -  log,.«  =  2^(2^  +3(2n+l)»  ^6(2n  +  l)'-^  -} "      ' 
549.     By  Art,  542  we  have 

(SB*       x'       X^  \* 

'«-^J2^il^[i  + ) 

=  05*  +  terms  containing  higher  powers  of  a? ••(!)• 

Again,  by  the  Binomial  Hieorem, 

(e* - 1)*  =  e"'  -  ne^-'^  +  ^  ^''-"  "'  ^  e<-'^ - (2). 

Lf 

Expand  each  of  the  terms  e*',  c^""*^', ;  thus  the  coefficient 

of  a' in  (2)  wiU  be 

tr"''   ir  >''    L?       Ir  I?  Lr   ^ 

Hence  fix)m  (1),  by  the  same  principle  as  in  Art.  542,  we  see 
that 

is  =  I?*  if  r  =  Ti,  and  is  =  0  if  r  be  less  than  n. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (1) 
which  involves  a;""^*  is  h^*'-  Thus  we  get,  by  the  same  principle 
as  before, 

w«+>_^(^-l)«+i+^i!^(n-2)"'^*- =in\n+h 

650.  We  will  give  another  method  of  arriving  at  the  expo- 
nential theorem.     By  the  Binomial  Theorem 

22—2 
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/      1\**_T  1     7ix(nX'-l)   1      wa;(wa;-l)(m;-2)  1^ 

\      nj  n  \2  n  [o  n 

nx(nx-'l)(nx—2)(nx-'S)  1 


that  is, 


(-ij 


a; 


1+05  + 


[2 


X 


i'^-l)  hi)  i'-l) 


+ 


Put  05  =  1,  then  (1  +  -) 
1  ,  T  ,  n      \   '^nj  \       n)      \       n)\   "  n)  \    "  n)  , 


But 


a; 


hence  1  +  a;  + 


(-r={(-^)T 


w 


[3 


Kow  this  being  true  however  laxge  n  may  be,  will  be  true 

when  n  is  made  infinite  :  then  -  vanishes  and  we  obtatn 

n 


aj*     oj"     05* 


=[^^^'-l^hh }' 


12.[3'14 

that  is,  =e'. 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  expansion  of  e'  in  powers  of  «; 

to  find  the  expansion  of  a  suppose  a  =  e^  so  that  c  s  log,  a,  thus 

_«      «.     -I  Caj*     cV     cV 

6        x  +  ca;+  [2         [3        [4       
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551.  The  student  will  notice  that  in  the  preceding  Article  we 
have  used  the  Binomial  Theorem  to  expand  a  power  of  1  +  - ,  and 

if  -  is  less  than  unity,  we  are  certain  that  the  expansion  gives  an 
n 

ariJtkmeticaUy  true  result  (Art.  519).  In  the  proof  given  of  the 
exponential  theorem  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Chapter,  if  a  - 1  is 
greater  than  unity,  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  with 
which  the  proof  commences  will  not  be  arithmetically  intelligible ; 
and  consequently  the  proof  can  only  be  considered  sound  pro- 
vided a  is  less  than  2.  With  this  restriction  the  proof  is  sound, 
and  X  may  have  any  value.  In  order  to  complete  that  proof  we 
have  to  shew  that  the  theorem  is  true  for  any  value  of  a ;  find  as 
e  is  greater  than  2  we  ought  not  to  change  a  into  e  until  we  haye 
removed  this  restriction  as  to  the  value  of  a.  This  restriction 
can  be  easily  removed ;  for  in  the  theorem 

a  =l  +  (log.a)a;  + r^ + — :r^ + 

put  a  =  A^,  and  by  taking  y  small  enough  A  may  be  made  as 
great  as  we  please,  while  a  is  less  than  2.     Then  log,  a  =  y  log.  A  j 

.v        Av.     t      n       A^  (log.A)Wx'     (log.^)Va' 

thus    A^=:l  +  {log,A)yx+^       J  +^^-^— — + 5 

Lf  l£ 

therefore,  putting  z  for  yx, 

A'.l.^o^A)..^^.^. ; 

thus  the  exponential  theorem  is  proved  universally. 

552.  We  have  found  in  Art.  550,  that  when  n  increases 
without  limit  f  1  +  -  J     ultimately  becomes  e* ;  in  the  same  way 

we  may  shew  that  when  n  increases  without  limit  (1  +  -] 
ultimately  becomes  e'*. 
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EXAMPLES   OF   LOGABITHMIC   SERIES. 

1 .  Prove  that  log,  (a;  + 1)  =  2  log,  x  —  log,  (x  -  1) 

~ ^{2S^^rr  + 3(2^^1)  ^ /• 

1 
Given  log^,  3  = -47712  and  .j :r^  = -43429,  apply  the  above 

aeries  to  calculate  log^^  11. 

2.  Shew  that  log,  (x  4-  2A)  =  2  log,  (as  +  A)  —  log,  x 

C     h'         1      A*  1      h'  ) 

l(a;  +  A)»"*'2(aj  +  A)*"*'3(a;  +  A)*^ J' 

3.  If  a,  b,  c  be  three  consecutive  numbers, 
log,c  =  21og,6-log,a 

\2ac  +  l      3(2ac+l)»     5(2ac+l)*     J* 

4.  If  X  and  /i  be  the  roots  of  ax'  +  hx  +  c  =  0,  shew  that 
log,(a-6a;  +  ca?*)  =  log,  a  +  (\  +  ft)  a; -J!Lx'+ 

5.  Log,{l  +l  +  a:  +  (l+a;)*}  =  31og,(l+a;)-log,a; 

f      1           1       1                 1  ) 

\(l  +  a;)"'*'2(l  +  a;/"*'3(l+«/"^ J* 

6.  Ix)g.(a:  +  l)  =  2^Jjlog,a;-g^Jlog,(a;-^ 

2    r     1  2  3  ) 

"'2a;+lt2.3.a;''^3.5.a:''*'4.7.a;^'*' J' 

7.  W.{(l-)-(l-)-}  =  l4-3^-^6^ 


r 
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501 

8.  !Find  the   Napierian  logarithm  of  j^.     To  how  msmj 

decimal  places  is  jour  result  correct  ? 

9.  AswiTning  the  series  for  log. (1  +  x)  and  e',  shew  that 

nearly  when  n  is  large ;  and  find  the  next  term  of  the  series  of 
which  the  expression  on  the  second  side  is  the  commencement. 

10.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a;*  in  the  development  of 

a-^bx  +  cx^ 


e' 


11.  Shewthatlog.4  =  l  +  j4-^  +  ^  +  ^|-^  + 

12.  Shew  that  n"*«  -  n  (n  - 1)-+'  +  ^ti^Ll}!  („  ^  2).+«  _ 


XL.    CONVEKGENCE  AND  DIVEKGENCE  OF  SERIES. 

553.  The  expression  u^  +  u^  +  u^  +  u^  + in  which  the 

successiye  terms  are  formed  by  some  regular  law,  and  the  number 
of  the  terms  is  unlimited,  is  called  an  infinite  series. 

554.  An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  convergent  when  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  cannot  numerically  exceed  some  finite  quan- 
tity however  great  n  may  be. 

555.  An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  divergent  when  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made  numerically  greater  than  any 
finite  quantity,  by  taking  n  large  enough. 
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556.  Suppose  tihat  by  adding  more  and  more  terms  of  an 
infinite  series  Ve  continually  approximate  to  a  certain  result,  bo 
that  the  sum  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  terms  will  differ 
from  that  result  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  then  that 
result  is  called  the  mim  of  the  infinite  series. 

For  example,  consider  the  infinite  series 

!+«  +  «•-«■ ^ 

and  suppose  x  a  positive  quantity. 
We  know  that 


l+x  +  a?  + +»■"'  = 


!-«• 


Hence  if  »  be  less  than  1,  howev^  great  n  may  be,  the  sum 

of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  is  less  than  :; :  the  series  is 

1— « 

therefore  canvergenL     And,  as  by  taking  n  large  enough  the  som 
of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made  to  differ  from  ^ by  less  than 

any  assigned  quantity,  := is  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series. 

If  a?  =  1,  the  series  is  divergerU ;  for  the  sum  of  the  fiist  n 
terms  is  n,  and  by  taking  sufficient  terms  this  may  be  made 
greater  than  any  finite  quantity. 

If  a;  is  greater  than  1,  the  series  is  divergent ;  for  the  sum 

of -1 
of  the  first  n  terms  is r-,  which  may  be  made  greater  than 

any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 

557.  An  infinite  series  in  which  all  the  terms  cure  offke  somm 
sign  is  divergent  if  each  term  is  greater  than  some  CbssignedfiMie 
quantitf/j  however  smalL 

For  if  each  term  is  greater  than  the  quantity  c,  the  sum  of  the 
first  n  terms  is  greater  than  nc,  and  this  can  be  made  greater  than 
any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 
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558.  An  iT^tie  series  of  terms,  the  signs  of  which  a/re  dUer- 
n(Uely  positive  and  negative^  is  convergent  if  each  term  is  numeri- 
cally less  than  the  preceding  term. 

Let  the  series  be  Wj-w^  +  w,-w^+  .... ;  this  may  be  written 

K  -  wj  +  K-wJ  +  (w,  -  wj+ , 

and  also  thus, 

**i~K-«'8)-K-«5)-(wt-W7)- 

From  the  first  mode  of  writing  the  series  we  see  that  the  sum 
of  a^iy  number  of  terms  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  from  the 
second  mode  of  writing  the  series  we  see  that  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  terms  is  less  than  u^ ;  hence  the  series  is  convergent. 

It  is  necessary  to  shew  in  this  case  that  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  terms  is  positive ;  because  if  we  only  know  that  the 
sum  is  less  than  u^y  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is  not  a  negative 
quantity  of  unlimited  magnitude. 

An  important  distinction  should  be  noticed  with  respect  to 
the  series  here  considered.  If  the  terms  u^,  u^y  u^,  ...  diminish 
withcmt  limit  the  sum  of  n  terms  and  the  sum  of  n  + 1  terms  will 
differ  by  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  when  n  is  taken  large 
enough.  But  if  the  terms  u^y  u^,  u^y  ...  do  not  dvminish  tdthotit 
limit  the  sum  of  n  terms  and  the  sum  of  n  + 1  terms  will  always 
differ  by  a  finite  quantity.  The  series  continued  to  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  will  have  a  sum,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Art.  556,  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter  case.  In  both 
cases  the  series  is  convergent  according  to  our  definition.  But 
some  writers  prefer  another  definition  of  convergence;  namely, 
they  consider  a  series  convergent  only  when  the  simi  of  an  in- 
definitely large  number  of  terms  can  be  made  to  differ  from  one 
fixed  value  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity :  and  according  to 
this  definition  the  series  is  convergent  in  the  first  case,  but  not  in 
the  second. 
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559.  An  infinite  series  is  convergent  i/Jrom  and  after  amy 
fixed  term  the  ratio  of  each  term*to  the  preceding  term  is  nnmericaUy 
less  than  some  qvxintity  which  is  itself  nwnericaUt/  less  than  uniUy, 

Let  the  series  beginning  at  the  fixed  term  be 


Wj  +  w,  +  W3  + 


and  let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  of  these  terms.     Then 

S=u^  +  u^-hu^-\- +  w^ 

'«      «*.  u.      u.  W-  W- 


Now  first  let  all  the  tenns  be  positive,  and  suppose 
-?  less  than  h,     -^  less  than  k,     —  less  than  h,  . 


Then  S  is  less  than  w^{l  +A;  +  ^*+ +^  *};  that  is,  leas 


than  u. 


\-k* 


Hence  if  k  be  less  than  unity,  S  is  less  than 


u. 


-^^;   thus  the  sum  of  as  many  terms  as  we  please  begmniiig 
1  —  A? 

with  u^  is  less  than  a  certain  finite  quantity,  and  therefore  the 

series  beginning  with  u^  is  convergent. 

Secondly,  suppose  the  terms  not  all  positive ;  then  if  they  are 
all  negative,  the  numerical  value  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
them  is  the  same  as  if  th«y  were  all  positive ;  if  some  terms  are 
positive  and  some  negative,  the  sum  is  numerically  less  than  if 
the  terms  were  all  positive.  Hence  the  infinite  series  is  still  con- 
vergent. 

Since  the  infinite  series  beginning  with  u^  is  convergent^  the 
infinite  series  which  begins  with  any  fixed  term  before  u^  will  be 
also  convergent ;  for  we  shall  thus  only  have  to  add  a  finite 
number  of  finite  terms  to  the  series  beginning  with  u^, 

560.     An  infinite  series  is  divergent  i/  from  and  after  any 

fixed  term  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  term  is  greater 

than  unity y  or  equal  to  unity ^  and  the  terms  a/re  all  of  the  same  sign. 
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Let  the  series  beginniBg  at  the  fixed  term  be 


Wj  +Wj,+W3+ , 


and  let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  of  these  terms.     Then 

S  =  u^  +  u^'hu^+ +  u^ 

{-     u.     u^  u       u.  u,  u„  ^ 

l+-8  +  -^-« +—-?-?  + I. 

Now,  first  suppose 
-*  greater  than  1,     — ^  greater  than  1,     —  greater  than  1, 

"^l  ^,  «*3 

Then   fS  is   numerically  greater    than   Wj  {1  +  1  + +  1}, 

that  is,  numerically  greater  than  nu^.  Hence  S  may  be  made 
numerically  greater  than  any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large 
enough,  and  therefore  the  series  beginning  with  u^  is  divergent. 

Next,  suppose  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  to  be 
unity;  then  S=nu^i  and  this  may  be  made  greater  than  any  finite 
quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 

And  if  we  begin  with  any  fixed  term  before  u^  the  series  will 
obyiously  still  be  divergent. 

561.  The  rules  in  the  preceding  Articles  will  determine  in 
many  cases  whether  an  infinite  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 
There  is  one  case  in  which  they  do  not  apply  which  it  is  desirable 
to  notice,  namely,  when  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  is 
less  than  unity,  but  continually  approaching  unity,  so  that  we 
cannot  name  any  finite  quantity  k  which  is  less  than  unity,  and 
yet  always  greater  than  this  ratio.  In  such  a  case,  as  will  appear 
finom  the  example  in  the  following  Article,  the  series  may  be  con- 
vergent or  divergent. 

662.     Consider  the  infinite  series 

1111 

p      S**      S^      4''      


Here   the   ratio    of    the    w*^   term   to   the   (n  - 1)*^   term   is 
[ )  ;  if  p  be  positive,  this  is  less  than  unity,  but  opntinualiy 


( 
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approaches  to  unity  as  n  increases.  This  case  then  cannot  be 
tested  by  any  of  the  rules  already  given ;  we  shall  however  prove 
that  the  series  is  convergent  if  j9  be  greater  than  unity,  aad 
divergent  if;?  be  unity,  or  less  than  unity. 

I.     Suppose  p  greater  than  unity. 

The  first  term  of  the  series  is  1,  the  next  two  terms  are  toge* 

2 
ther  less  than  ^,   the  following  four  terms  are  together  less 

4  8 

than  ~,  the  following  eight  terms  are  together  less  thaa  ^, 

and  so  on.     Hence  the  whole  series  is  less  than 

,248 

1-L  —    4-—    4-  J. 

2'     4^     8'     

that  is,  less  than 

l  +  flB+aj*  +  flC*+ 

,         •      2 

where  ic  =  — .     Since  p  is  greater  than  unity,  x  is  less  than 

unity  j  hence  the  series  is  convergent. 

IL     Suppose  p  equal  to  unity. 

1111 

The  series  is  now  l+-+-+~+_+ 

2     3     4     5 

The  first  term  is  1,  the  second  term  is.  ^ ,  the  next  two  terms 

2       1 
are  together  greater  than  t  or  ^,  the  following  four  terms  aie 

4        1 
together  greater  than  ^  or  ^^ ,   and  so  on.     Hence  by  taking  a 

O  M 

sufiicient  number  of  terms  we  can  obtain  a  sum  greater  than 
any  finite  multiple  of  ^ ;  the  series  is  therefore  divergent 

III.     Suppose  p  less  than  unity  or  negative. 

Each  term  is  now  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  in  H ; 
the  series  is  therefore  a  fortiori  divergent. 


r 
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563.  We  will  now  give  a  general  theorem  whicli  can  be 
proved  in  the  manner  exemplified  in  the  preceding  Article.  If 
^(a;)  be  positive  for  all  positive  integral  values  of  x,  and  con- 
tmually  diniiniah  as  x  increases,  and  m  be  any  positive  integer, 
then  the  two  infinite  series 

^(l)  +  ^(2)  +  ^(3)  +  ^(4)  +  ^(5)  + 

and  <^(l)  +  w</>(7»)  +  7»'<^(w')  +  m*<^(m')+ 

are  both  convergent  or  both  divergent. 

Consider  all  the  terms  of  the  first  series  comprised  between 
ff>  ()»*)  and  <l>  (m**^),  including  the  last  and  excluding  the  first,  k 
being  any  positive  integer;  the  number  of  these  terms  is  m**"^  -  «i*, 
and  their  sum  is  therefore  greater  than  wi*  (w- 1)  ^(m***).  Thus 
all  the  first  series  beginning  with  the  term   ^  (m*  +  1)  will  be 

greater  than  times  the  second  series  beginning  with  the 

term  «****  ^(m***).  Thus  if  the  second  series  be  divergent,  so  also 
is  the  first. 

Again,  the  terms  selected  from  the  first  series  are  less  than 
m*(m- 1)  ^(m*).  Thus  all  the  first  series  beginning  with  the 
term  ^ (m*  + 1)  will  be  less  than  m-1  times  the  second  series 
beginning  with  w*^  {mf).  Thus  if  the  second  series  be  convergent, 
so  also  is  the  first. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  theorem  we  may  take  the 

following :  the  aeries  of  which  the  general  term  ia  —^ Tp  w  (^OTir 

vergent  if  "p  he  greater  than  unity,  and  divergent  if  'p  be  equal  to 
unity  or  less  than  unity.  By  the  theorem  the  proposed  series  is 
convergent  or  divergent  according  as  the  series  of  which   the 

general  term  is  — tj r-  is  convergent  or  divergent ;  the  latter 

m"  (log  w")' 

general  term  is  75 ,  so  that  it  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the 

(logm/w' 

general  term  —  for  aU  values  of  n.  Hence  the  required  result 
follows  by  Art.  562. 
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564.     The  series  obtained  hy  eqppcmding  (1  +  xf^  by  the  Bino- 
mial Theorem  is  convergent  i/xis  numerically  less  thorn,  unity. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  1)*^  term  to  the  r*^  is x.    If  n 

r 

itf%   -^^  i^*    1     I 

is  negative  and  numerically  greater  than  unity  the  factor  

is  numerically  greater  than  unity ;  but  it  continually  approaches 
unity,  and  can  be  made  to  differ  from  unity  by  less  than  any 
assigned  quantity  by  taking  r  large  enough.     Hence  if  aj  is  nume- 

M    _  A*    J.    1 

rically  less  than  unity  the  product a?,  when  r  is  large 

enough,  will  be  numerically  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  itself 
numerically  less  than  unity.  Hence  the  series  is  convergent. 
(Art.  659.) 

n  —  r '\-\   , 

If  n  is  positive  the  factor  is  numerically  less  than 

r 

unity  when  r  is  greater  than  n ;  if  9*  is  negative  and  numerically 

less  than  unity  this  factor  is  always  numerically  less  than  unity ; 

if  n  —  —  \  this  factor  is  numerically  equal  to  unity :  thus  in  the 

first  case  when  r  is  greater  than  n,  and  in  the  other  two  cases 

always,  if  a?  is  numerically  less  than  unity  the  product  x 

r 

is  numerically  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  itself  numerically  less 

than  unity.     Hence  the  series  is  convergent.     (Art.  559.) 


5^5.     Tlve  series  obtained  by  expanding  log  (1  +  x)  in  powers 
of  X  is  cofivergent  if  x  is  numerically  less  than  unity. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (r  +  1)'^  term  to  the  r*^  is -.    If  then 

r  + 1 

X  be  less  than  unity,  this  ratio  is  always  nimierically  less  than  a 

quantity  which  is  itself  numerically  less  than  unity.     Hence  the 

series  is  convergent.     (Art.  559.) 

566.     Ths  series  obtained  by  expanding  a*  in  powers  of  x  w 
always  convergent. 


I 
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For  the  ratio  of  the  (r  + 1)*^  term  to  the  r"*  is  ?-??i^.    What- 

^        '  r 

ever  be  the  value  of  a?,  we  can  take  r  so  large  that  this  ratio  shall 

be  less  than  unity,  and  the  ratio  will  diminish  as  r  increases. 

Sence  the  series  is  always  convergent.     (Art.  559.) 
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Examine  whether  the  following  ten  series  are  convergent  ot 
divergent : 

11  1  'i 

2       .  ,| ^ +  . .  *. . , 

^  '     x(x-ha)      (x-h  2a)  {x  +  3a)      (x  +  4a)  (a;  +  5a)     ' 

3        5x'     7aj'     9a:*                 2n+l    , 
•     2'^"^T"*'T0  "*■  17"^ '^n'-hl^'^ 

m  +p     m  +  2p     m-\-3p 

Om "T     A  +  a  +    ...... 

a  a  a 

4.  (a  +  l)'  +  (a+2)'a;  +  (a  +  3)»a:«+ 

5.  l»  +  2»a;  +  3V+ 

1          1               1               1 
^'     2'^TTJ2'^1+J3'^l+J4:^ 

^  a;  a;*  aj* 

o        1111 

»•     i?  +  3?  +  6?  +  7J  + 

9.     l"  +  2"a!+3V+ 

•m    /\  X  X  X 

(^T6/  "^  (a  +  26/  "^  (a  +  36)'  "^ 


« 


1 1.  Suppose  that  in  the  series  u^-^u^ +u^-\-u^'\- each  term 

is  less  than  the  preceding ;  then  shew  that  this  series  and  the  series 

t^^  4-  2u^  +  2\  +  2X  +  2X5  + ar®   l>oth  convergent   or  both 

divergent. 

12      3 

12.  Shew  that  the  series  ^  +  o^  +  qS  +  j;  + ^  convergent 

if  n  l:>e  greater  than  2,  and  divergent  if  w  be  less  than  2  or  equal 
to  2. 
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XU.    INTEKEST. 

567.  Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  The  sum 
lent  is  called  the  Principal,  The  Amount  is  the  sum  of  the 
Principal  and  Interest  at  the  end  of  any  tima 

068.  Interest  is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  cofapcmnd.  When 
interest  of  the  Principal  alone  is  taken  it  is  called  simple  interest ; 
but  if  the  interest  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due  is  added  to  the 
principal  and  interest  chained  upon  the  whole,  it  is  called  eomr 
pound  interest. 

569.  The  rale  of  interest  is  the  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
certain  sum  for  a  certain  time.  In  practice  the  sum  is  usually 
£100  and  the  time  one  year ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  £L  68,  Sd,  per  cent.,  we  mean  that  £A.  6«.  Sd.y  that  is, 
£A^y  is  due  for  the  use  of  £100  for  one  year.  In  theory  it  is 
convenient,  as  we  shall  see,  to  use  a  symbol  to  denote  the  interest 
of  one  pound  for  one  year. 

570.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  sum  in  anrvy  time  at  simple 
interest. 

Let  P  be  the  principal  in  pounds,  n  the  number  of  years  for 
which  interest  is  taken,  r  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year, 
M  the  amount. 

Since  r  is  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  Pr  is  the 
interest  of  P  pounds  for  one  year,  and  therefore  nPr  the  interest 
of  P  pounds  for  n  years ; 

therefore  M=P  +  Pnr. 

From  this  equation  if  any  three  of  the  four  quantities  if,  P, 
w,  r  are  given,  the  fourth  can  be  found ;  thus 


j?  = 


M  M-P  M^P 


n  =  — 5^ —  ,         r  = 


1  +  nr'         '"'    Pr    '  Pn 
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571.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  sum  in  cmy  time  at  com- 
pound interest. 

Let  R  denote  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year,  so  that 
-K  —  1  +  r,  then  PR  is  the  amount  of  P  in  one  year ;  the  amount 
of  PR  in  one  year  is  PRR  or  PR*,  which  is  therefore  the  amount 
of  jP  in  two  years  at  compound  interest.  Similarly  the  amount 
of  PR^  in  one  year  is  PI^,  which  is  therefore  the  amount  of  P 
in  three  years.  Proceeding  thus  we  find  that  the  amount  of  P  in 
w  years  is  PR^ ;  therefore  denoting  this  amount  by  M^ 

M=PPi.\ 

^  ^     M  logJf-logP        -     fM\}i 

Hence         P.^,     n=    -^^^^-     ,      ^  =  (?)-- 

The  interest  gained  in  n  years  ^  M—P  ov  P  (R*  —  1), 

572.  Next  suppose  interest  is  due  more  frequently  than  once 
a  year;   for  example,  suppose  interest  to  be  due  every  quarter, 

and  let  -r  be  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  quarter.     Then,  at 

compound  interest,  the  amount  of  P  in  n  years  is  P  ( 1  +  j  j  ; 
for  the  amount  is  obviously  the  same  as  if  the  number  of  years 

T  , 

-were  4w,  and  ^  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year.  Simi- 
larly, at  compound  interest,  if  interest  be  due  q  times  a  year,  and 
the  interest  of  one  pound  be  -  for  each  interval,  the  amount  of 


JP  ia  n  years  is  P  f  1  +  -  ]  . 


At  simple  interest  the  amount  will  be  the  same  in  the  cases 
supposed  as  if  the  interest  were  payable  yearly,  r  being  the  inter- 
est of  one  pound  for  one  year. 

573.     The  formulae  of  the  preceding  Articles  have  been  ob- 
tained on  the  supposition  that  n  is  an  integer ;  we  may  therefore 
asls:  whether  they  are  true  when  n  is  not  an  integer.     Suppose 
T.  A.  23 
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n  =m-h-i  where  m  is  an  integer  and  -  a  proper  fraction.     At 

simple  interest  the  interest  of  F  for  m  years  is  Pmr ;  and  if  the 

borrower  has  agreed  to  pay  for  ani/  fraction  of  a  year  the  same 

Pr  . 
/raction  of  the  annual  interest,  then  —  is  the  interest  of  JP  for 

©th                                                    ,              ,               Pr  . 

of  a  year ;  hence  the  whole  interest  is  Pmr  -\ ,  that  is, 

Pmr,  and  the  formula  for  the  amount  holds  when  n  is  not  an 
integer.  Next  consider  the  case  of  compound  interest;  the 
amount  of  P  in  m  years  will  be  PPT ;  if  for  the  fraction  of  a  year 
interest  is  due  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  interest  of  PUT  for 

f  -  j    of  a  year  is  ,  and  the  whole  amount  is  PPrfl  +  -) . 

On  this  supposition  then  the  formula  is  not  true  when  n  is  not 
an  integer.     To  make  the  formula  true  the  agreement  must  be 

that  the  amount  of  one  pound  at  the  end  of  (-]     of  a  year 

I  .  /l\th 

shall  be  (1  +  r)**,  and  therefore  the  interest  for  f  - )     of  a  year 

(1  +  r)'*  - 1.  This  supposition  though  not  made  in  practice  is 
often  made  in  theory,  in  order  that  the  formulas  may  hold  uni- 
versally. 

Similarly  if  interest  is  payable  q  times  a  year  the  amount  of 

P  m  n  years  isPfl+-j  ,by  Art.  572,  if  »  be  an  integer ;  and 

it'  is  assumed  in  theory  that  this  result  holds  if  9%  be  not  an 
integer. 

574.  The  amount  of  P  in  w  years  when  the  interest  is  paid 

q  times  a  year  isP(l+-j  ,  by  Art.  572 ;  if  we  suppose  q  to 

increase  without  limit,  this  becomes  Pc"'  (Art.  552),  which  will 
therefore  be  the  amount  when  the  interest  is  due  every  moment. 

575.  The  Present  valioe  of  an  amount  due  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time  is  that  sum  which  with  its  interest  for  the  given  time 
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will  be  equal  to  the  amoimt.     That  is,  (Art.  667),  the  Principal  is 
the  present  value  of  the  ajnoiint. 

576.  Discount  is  an  allowance  made  for  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  before  it  is  due. 

!From  the  definition  of  present  value,  it  follows  that  a  debt  due 
at  some  ftiture  period  is  equitably  discharged  by  paying  the 
jpresent  value  at  once;  hence  the  discount  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  due  diminished  by  its  present  Talue. 

577.  To  find  the  'present  value  of  a  sum  due  at  ike  end  of 
a  given  time  and  the  discount 

Let  F  be  the  present  value,  M  the  amount,  D  the  discount, 
r  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  n  the  number  of  years, 
Ji  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year. 

At  simple  interest : 

M=F(l  +  wr),    (Art  570) ; 

therefore  P  =  ^,         J)=.M-F^^^. 

l-¥nr  1  +  nr 

At  compound  interest : 

M=FBr,   (Art  571); 

therefore  P=^,         D  =  M^F^^^^'^\ 

578.  In  practice  it  is  very  common  to  allow  the  interest  of  a 

sum  of  money  paid  before  it  is  due,  instead  of  the  discount  as  here 

jj^nr 
defined.     Thus  at  simple  interest,  instead  of  = the  payer 

1  +717* 

-would  be  allowed  Mnr  for  immediate  payment. 


EXAMPLES   OF  UTTEBEST. 

1.     Shew  liiat  at  simple  interest  the  discount  is  half  the  har- 
monic mean  between  the  sum  due  and  the  interest  on  it. 

23—2 
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2.  At  simple  interest  the  interest  on  a  certain  Sum  of  money 
is  j£180,  and  the  discount  on  the  same  sum  for  the  same  time  and 
at  the  same  rate  is  £150  :  find  the  sum. 

3.  If  the  interest  on  £A  for  a  year  be  equal  to  the  discount 
on  £B  for  the  same  time,  find  the  rate  of  interest. 

4.  If  a  sum  of  money  doubles  itself  in  40  years  at  simple 
interest,  find  the  rate  of  interest. 

5.  A  tradesman  marks  his  goods  with  two  prices,  one  for 
ready  money,  and  the  other  for  a  credit  of  6  months :  find  what 
ratio  the  two  prices  ought  to  b^ar  to  each  other,  allowing  5  per 
cent,  simple  interest. 

6.  Find  in  how  many  years  £100  will  become  £1050  at 
5  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  having  given 

logU  =  M4613,    logl5  =  M7609,    log  16  =  1-20412. 

7.  Find  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  a  sum  of  money 
trebles  itself  at  3^  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  having  given 

log  10350  =  401494,        log  3  =  -47712. 

8.  If  a  sum  of  money  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest 
accumulate  to  p  times  its  original  value  in  m  years,  and  to  q 
times  its  original  value  in  n  years,  prove  that  n  =  m  log^  q. 


XLIL     EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 

579.  When  different  sums  of  money  are  due  from  one  person 
to  another  at  different  times,  we  may  be  required  to  find  the  time 
at  which  they  may  all  be  paid  together,  so  that  neither  lender 
nor  borrower  may  lose.  The  time  so  found  is  called  the  equated 
time, 

580.  To  find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums  due  at 
different  times  supposing  simple  interest. 

Let  P,,  P^  be  the  two  sums  due  at  the  end  of  t^^  t^  years 
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respectively ;  suppose  t^  greater  tlian  t^ ;  let  r  be  the  interest  of 
one  pound  for  one  year,  x  the  number  of  years  in  the  equated 
time. 

The  condition  of  fairness  to  both  parties  may  be  secured  by 
supposing  that  the  discount  allowed  for  the  sum  paid  before  it  is 
due  is  equal  to  the  interest  charged  on  the  sum  not  paid  until 
after  it  is  due. 

P  (t  —x)r 

The  discount  on  F„  for  t^  —  x  years  is  t-*-^' t—  ; 

*         •        "^  l  +  {t^-x)r' 

the  interest  on  P^  for  x—t^  years  is  P^  (a; -  <,)  r ; 

therefore  ,^'//'~^?    =  ^,  («  -  «.)• 

This  will  give  a  quadratic  equation  in  x,  namely, 
P,rx»-{P.r(e,  +  ^,)+P,  +  PJa:  +  P/V.  +  ^i«,  +  A«.  =  0; 
that  root  must  be  taken  which  lies  between  t^  and  t^. 

581,  Another  method  of  solving  the  question  of  the  preced- 
ing Article  is  as  follows : 

P 

The  present  value  of  P^  due  at  the  end  of  t^  years  is  :j — j- ; 

P 
the  present  value  of  P^  due  at  the  end  of  t^  years  is  = — y- ; 

P  +P 

the  present  value  of  P^  +  P^  due  at  the  end  of  x  years  is  ^ ~  • 

Hence  we  may  propose  to  find  the  equated  time  of  payment, 
X,  fix>m  the  equation 


l-htir     l  +  t^r      l+icr 

582.  If  such  a  question  did  occur  in  practice  however  the 
method  would  probably  be  to  proceed  as  in  the  first  solution,  with 
-this  exception,  that  the  lender  would  allow  irUerest  instead  of  dis- 
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count  on  the  sum  paid  before  it  was  due ;  thus  we  should  find  x 
from 

therefore  (P,  +  P,)  a?  =  P^t^  +  /",«,. 

In  this  case  the  interest  on  P^  +  P^  for  x  years  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  interests  of  P^  and  P^  for  the  times  ^j  and  t^  respect- 
ively ;  this  follows  if  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the  last  equation 
by  r.  This  rule  is  more  advantageous  to  the  borrower  than  that 
in  Art.  580,  for  the  interest  on  a  given  amount  is  greater  than  the 
discount.     See  Art.  577. 

583.  Suppose  there  are  several  sums  P^,  P^,  P^, due  at 

the  end  of  t^,  t^,  t^, years  respectively,  and  the  equated  time 

of  payment  is  required. 

The  first  method  of  solution  (Art.  580)  becomes  very  compK- 
cated  in  this  case,  and  we  shall  therefore  omit  it. 

The  second  method  (Art.  581)  gives  for  determining  x,  the 
number  of  years  in  the  equated  time, 

P,  P.  P.  P+p+p+^ 

1  +  ^/      \  +  t^r     l  +  t^     1+icr 

P  P  P  F 

Denote  the  sum  -^ — ^  +  - — ^  +  = — ?-  + by  ^z, — -, 

\  +  t^r     \  +  t^r     \  +  t^r  ^      l+tr 

and  the  sum  P^  +  P,  +  P^  + by  SP ;  then  we  may  write  the 

above  result  thus, 

\\-¥trJ      1  +  aw 

The  third  method  (Art.  582)  gives 

x{p,+p,^p^+ )=^/.+A«s+-P.«»+ ; 

which  may  be  written  aSP  =  SP<. 

584.  Equation  0/  payments  is  a  subject  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, and  seems  retained  in  books  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
apparent  paradox    of    difiTerent   methods    occuning  which  may 
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appear  equally  fair,  but  wHcli  lead  to  different  results.  "We 
refer  the  student  for  more  information  on  the  question  to  the 
article  Discount  in  the  English  Cyclopcedia,  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  the  difficulty,  if  such  it  be,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
simple  interest  is  almost  a  fiction ;  the  moment  any  sum  of  money 
is  due,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  called  principal  or  interest,  it 
is  of  equal  value  to  the  owner ;  and  thus  if  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money  is  retained  by  the  borrower,  it  ought  in  justice  to 
the  lender,  to  be  united  to  the  principal,  and  charged  with  in- 
terest afterwards. 

585.  If  compound  interest  be  allowed,  the  solutions  in 
Arts.  580  and  581  will  give  the  same  result. 

Por  the  solution  according  to  Art.  580  will  be  as  follows  : 

the  discount  on  F^  for  t^-x  years  is  F^(l  — pT^ ) , 

the  interest  on  F^  for  x-t^  years  is  F^  (2?^i  —  1) ; 

therefore  P.  (l  -  ^)  =  P.  (B^i  - 1). 

From  this  equation  x  must  be  found;  by  transposition  we 
shall  see  that  this  is  the  sa»ine  equation  as  would  be  obtained  by 
the  method  of  Art.  581 ;  for  we  obtain 

therefore  ^^=^+.^^, 

which  shews  that  x  is  such  that  the  present  value  of  F^+F^ 
due  at  the  end  of  x  years  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present 
Talues  of  Pj  and  F^  due  at  the  end  of  t^  and  t^  years  respectively. 

586.  If  there  are  different  sums  P^,  F^,  P,, due  at  the 

ead  of  ^j,  tgj  <3, years  respectively,  the  equated  time  of  pay- 
ment, X,  allowing  compound  interest,  may  be  found  from 

P,+p,+P,+ _A  +^+L.+ 
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which  may  be  written 

# 

587.  We  have  said  in  Art.  580,  that  we  must  take  that  root 
of  the  quadratic  equation  which  lies  between  t^  and  t^ ;  we  will 
now  prove  that  there  will  in  fact  be  always  one  root,  and  only 
one,  between  t^  and  t^. 

We  have  to  shew  that  the  equation 

P^(x-t;){l  +  {t,-x)r}-P,{t,-x)  =  0 

has  one  root,  and  only  one,  lying  between  t^  and  t^. 

The  expresdcm  Pj  («  -  <i)  {I  +  (f^  -  a?)  r}  -  P^  {t^  -  ar)  is  obviously 
positive  when  x  =  t^.  If  this  expression  is  arranged  in  the  form 
flwc*  -^hx  +  c,  the  coefficient  a  is  negative,  being  ~  F^r ;  hence  t^ 
must  lie  between  the  roots  of  the  equation  by  Art.  339 ;  that  is, 
one  root  is  greater  than  t^  and  one  root  less  than  t^.  It  is  obvious 
too  that  no  value  of  x  less  than  t^  can  make  the  expression  vanish, 
so  there  cannot  be  a  root  of  the  equation  less  than  t^ ;  there  must 
then  be  one  root  between  t^  and  t^,  and  one  root  greater  than  t^. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  value  x~t^-¥-  also  makes  the 
expression  positive,  and  so  the  root  which  is  greater  than  t^  must 
by  Art.  339  be  greater  than  ^j  +  - . 

T 


MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums,  one  of 
£400  due  two  years  hence,  the  other  of  £2100  due  eight  years 
hence,  at  5  per  cent.     (Art.  580.) 

2.  Find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums,  one  of 
£20  due  at  the  present  date,  the  other  of  £16.  5a.  due  270  days 
hence,  the  rate  of  interest  being  twopence-halfpenny  per  hundred 
pounds  per  day,     (Art.  580.) 


J 

J 
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3.  Find  the  equated  time  of  paying  two  sums  of  money  due 
at  different  epoclis,  interest  being  supposed  due  every  moment. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  is  left  by  will  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts  such  that  their  amounts  at  compound  interest,  in  a,  6,  c  years 
respectively,  shall  be  equal :  determine  the  parts. 

5.  If  a  and  n  be  positive  integers,  the  integral  part  of 
{a  +  ^(a'  -  1)}"  is  odd. 

6.  If  a  and  n  be  positive  integers,  the  integral  part  of 
{J [a'  + 1)  +  a}"  is  odd  when  n  is  even,  and  even  when  n  is  odd. 

7.  Shew  that  the  remainder  after  n  terms  of  the  expansion  of 

( )  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  a  is 

\a  +  x/ 

(-Ifx*    {n+l)a-hnx 

a"-'     '       {a  +  xf       • 

8.  If  i/r  (w,  r)  =  n  (ti  —  1)  (ti  —  2)  . . .  (w  -  r  +  1),  shew  that 
^|r(w,r)  =  ?/r(7^-2,r)+2r^/r(7^-2,  r- 1) +r  (r-1)  i/r(n-.2,  r-2). 

9*     If  <i>  {n,  r)  =  — ^ ^-r-^ -^,  shew  that 

^  (r*,  wj)  =  ^  (ti  —  m  +  1,  1)  +  ^  (m  —  1,  1)  <^  (ri  —  m  +  1,  2) 

+  <^(m-l,  2)^(w-m  +  l,  3)  + 

10.  "With  the  same  notation  shew  that 

o-(a  +  ^)^(w,  l)+(a  +  2/3)<^(7i,  2)-(a+3j8)^(w,  3)  + 

+(-l)"(a  +  w/3)<^(w,  7i)  =  0. 

11.  If  «  be  the  simi  of  n  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression 
whose  first  term  is  a  and  common  ratio  1  +  a;,  where  x  is  very 

small,  shew  that  n  =  -\\—  - —     {    >  approximately. 

12.  If  a  quantity  change  continuously  in  value  from  a  to  6 
in  a  given  time  t^,  the  increase  at  any  instant  bearing  a  constant 
ratio  to  its  value  at  that  instant,  shew  that  its  value  at  any  time  t 


wffl  be  a  Q".     (Art.  674.) 
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588.  To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  left  wripaidfor  any 
number  of  yea/ra^  aiUowing  simple  interest  upon  each  svmn  from  the 
tim/e  it  becomes  due. 

Let  A  be  the  annuity,  n  the  number  of  years,  r  the  intereflt  of 
one  pound  for  one  year,  M  the  amount. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  A  becomes  due,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  the  interest  of  the  first  annuity  is  r-4  ;  at  the  end 
of  this  year  the  principal  becomes  2-4,  therefore  the  interest  due 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  is  2rA  j  in  the  same  way  the  interest 
due  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  is  3rA ;  and  so  on ;  hence  the 
whole  interest  is  rA  +  2rA+3rA-h +  {n  —  l)rA  ;   that  is, 

— ^^ — ^— ^ ,  by  Art.  459 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  annuities  is  nA : 

therefore  M=  nA  +  — ^T — -  rA 

589.  To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity,  to  continue  for 
a  certain  nu/mher  of  years,  allowing  simple  interest. 

Let  F  denote  the  present  value ;  then  P  with  its  interest  for 
n  years  should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  the  same 
time  j  that  is, 

P  +  Pnr  =  nA+     ^  J"   '  rA ; 

aie«.fore  p^nA  +  \n\n-\)rA  ^ 

1+nr 

590.  Another  method  has  been  proposed  for  solying  the 
question  in  the  preceding  Article. 

The  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  1  year  is  -= — , 

(Art.  577) ;  the  present  value  of -i  due  at  the  end  of  2  years  is 

A         ,  A 

-z — Y"  3  "^^  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  3  years  is  -z — 5- , 

and  so  on ;  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  for  n  jeaxs  should 
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be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  the  different  pay- 
ments: hence 

(1  +  r     l  +  2r     l  +  3r  1  +  nr) 

591.  Some  writers  on  Algebra  have  adopted  the  solution 
given  in  Art,  589,  and  others  that  in  Art.  590 ;  we  have  already 
intimated  in  a  similar  case  (Art.  584),  that  the  solution  of  such 
questions  by  simple  interest  must  be  unsatisfactory.  The  student 
may  considt  on  this  point  Wood^s  Algebra,  the  Treatise  on  Arith- 
metic and  Algebra  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  102  j 
Jones  on  the  Valiie  of  Annuities  and  Reversionary  PaymentSy 
Vol.  I.  p.  9  ;  and  the  article  Discount  in  the  English  Cyclopcedia, 

592.  The  formulae  in  Arts.  589  and  590  make  the  value  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  infinite.  For  the  value  of  P  in  Art.  589  may 
be  written 

A-¥  \{n-\)rA 

i  ' 

-  +  r 
n, 

when  n  is  infinite  the  denominator  of  this  expression  becomes  r, 
and  the  numerator  becomes  infinite;  thus  P  is  infinite.  The 
series  given  for  P  in  Art.  590  also  becomes  infinite  when  n  is 
infinite. 

This  result  is  another  indication  that  the  value  of  annuities 
should  be  estimated  in  a  different  way.  We  proceed  to  the  sup- 
position of  compound  interest. 

693.  To  find  the  a/mount  of  an  annuity  left  unpaid  for  a/ny 
number  ofyears^  allowing  coTnpound  interest. 

Let  A  be  the  annuity,  n  the  number  of  years,  R  the  amount 
of  one  pound  in  one  year,  M  the  required  amount. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  A  is  due ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  RA  is  the  amount  of  the  first  annuity,  hence  the 
whole  sum  due  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  is  RA  +  A,  that  is, 
(-R+1)  ^ ;  similarly  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  whole  sum  due 
is  R{fi-\-\)A  +  A,  that  is,  {R'  +  R  +  l)A  ;  and  so  on;  hence  the 
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whole  sum  due  at  the  end  of  n  years  is  (-^"*  +  B""'  + +  l)i; 

thus  M=-^ — =--i. 

694.  To  find  tlte  present  value  of  an  annuity,  to  carUinuefor 
a  certain  number  of  years,  allotmng  compound  interest 

Let  P  denote  the  present  value ;  then  the  amount  of  P  in 
n  years  should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  the 
same  time;  that  is, 

jB-1  r 

595.  We  may  also  solve  the  question  of  the  preceding  Article 
by  supposing  P  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  the 
different  payments. 

The  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  1  year  is  — , 

A 
the  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  2  years  is  ^ ; 

A 
the  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  3  years  is  -^3 ; 

and  so  on ; 
therefore  "^  =  S  ■*"  5^  "^  5^  "^  *'*"*  "^  5^ 

R\      Ey     A(l^R"*) 

If  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  A  for  .any  number  of  years 
be  mAy  the  annuity  is  said  to  be  worth  m  yeari  purcha^^ 

596.  To  find  the  present  value  of  a  perpeiuoL  annuity. 
Suppose  71  to  be  infinite  in  the  formula  P  =  — ^^ — = — -  ^ 

thus  P  =  -^ — -  =  - . 
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597.  To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity/,  to  commence  at 
the  end  of^  yea/rs,  and  then  to  continue  q  yea/ra. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  to  commence  at  the  end  of 
p  years,  and  then  to  continue  q  years,  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
present  value  of  the  annuity  for  p  years  from  the  present  value  of 
the  annuity  for  p  +  q  years  j  thus  we  obtain 

If  the  annuity  is  to  commence  at  the  end  of  jt?  years,  and  then 

to  continue  for  ever,  we  must  suppose  q  infinite,  and  the  present 

AR-' 
value  becomes  -^ — =-.     This  may  be  obtained  directly;  for  the 

present  value  is  the  sum  of  the  following  infinite  series, 

AAA 

598.  The  preceding  Article  may  be  applied  to  calculate  the 
fine  which  must  be  paid  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease.  Suppose  an 
estate  to  be  worth  £A  per  annum,  and  that  a  lease  of  the  estate 
is  granted  for  p  +  q  years  for  a  certain  sum  .  of  money  paid  down ; 
and  suppose  that  when  q  years  have  elapsed,  the  lessee  wishes  to 
obtain  a  new  lease  for  p-^q  years ;  he  must  therefore  pay  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £A  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  p  jesiTSj  and  to  continue  for  q  years.  This  sum  is  called  the 
fine  to  be  paid  for  renewing  q  years  of  the  lease. 

599.  We  have  hitherto  in  the  present  Chapter  confined 
ourselves  to  the  case  in  which  the  interest  and  the  annuity  are 
due  only  once  a  year.  We  will  now  give  a  more  general  pro- 
position. 

To  find  the  amount  of  am,  wnm/mJty  left  unpaid  for  n  years,  at 
compound  interest,  supposing  interest  dus  q  times  a  year,  and  the 
annuity  payable  m  times  a  year, 

r  /1\*^ 

Let  -  be  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  f-j     of  a  year; 

then  by  Art.    573,   the  amount   of  one  pound  in  s  years  is 
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( 1  +-]    whether  «  be  an  integer  or  not;  thus  the  amount  of  one 

pound  for  ( —  j    of  a  year  is  f  1  +  -)'";  ^^  shall  denote  this  by  p. 

Let  a  be  the  instalment  of  the  annuity  that  should  be  paid  each 
time ;  then  the  amount  of  the  annuity  at  the  end  of  n  years  is  the 
sum  of  the  following  mn  terms  : 

a  {p""-'  +  /)'*"-»  +  /)"*'-' + +P  + 1}, 

«-     1  fl +  -)"'-! 

that  IS,  a- =-,  that  IS,     a 

EXAMPLES   OP  ANNUITIES. 

In  the  examples  the  interest  is  supposed  compound  unlets 
otherwise  stated. 

1.  A  person  borrows  ^600.  58. :  find  how  much  he  must  pay 
annually  that  the  whole  .debt  may  be  discharged  in  35  years, 
allowing  simple  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

2.  Determine  what  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  in  order  that 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  given  number  of  years,  at 
simple  interest,  may  be  equal  to  half  the  simi  of  the  annuities. 

3.  A  freehold  estate  of  £100  a  year  is  sold  for  £2500  :  find 
at  what  rate  the  interest  is  calculated. 

4.  The  reversion,  after  2  years,  of  a  freehold  worth  £168.  2«. 
a  year  is  to  be  sold :  find  its  present  value,  supposing  interest  at 
2^  per  cent. 

5.  If  20  years'  purchase  must  be  paid  for  an  annuity  to  con- 
tinue a  certain  number  of  years,  and  26  years'  purchase  for  an 
annuity  to  continue  twice  as  long  :  find  the  rate  per  cent. 

6.  When  3^  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest,  find  what  sum 
must  be  paid  now  to  receive  a  freehold  estate  of  £320  a  year 
10  years  hence ;  having  given 

log  1  032  =  -0136797,  log  7-29798  =  -8632030. 
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7.  Supposing  an  annuity  to  continue  for  ever  to  be  worth 
25  years'  purcliase,  find  the  annuity  to  continue  for  3  years  which 
can  be  purchased  for  £625, 

8.  A  sum  of  cBlOOO  is  lent  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  4 
per  cent,  by  annual  instalments,  beginning  with  ^40  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  increasing  30  per  cent,  each  year  on  the 
last  preceding  instalment.  Pind  when  the  debt  will  be  paid  off"; 
haying  given 

log  2  =  -30103,  log  3  =  -47712. 

9.  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  end  of  p  years,  and  to  continue  for  ever,  each  pay- 
ment being  m  times  the  preceding.  What  limitation  is  there 
as  to  m? 

10.  Find  what  sum  will  amount  to  £1  in  20  years,  at  5  per 
cent.,  the  interest  being  supposed  to  be  payable  every  instant. 

11.  If  interest  be  payable  every  instant,  and  the  interest  for 

/1\*^ 
one  year  be  (  —  J    of  the  principal,  find  the  amount  in  n  years. 

12.  A  person  borrows  a  sum  of  money,  and  pays  off  at  the 
end  of  each  year  as  much  of  the  principal  as  he  pays  interest  for 
that  year :  find  how  much  he  owes  at  the  end  of  n  years. 

13.  An  estate,  the  clear  annual  value  of  which  is  £A,  is  let 
on  a  lease  of  20  years,  renewable  every  7  years  on  payment  of  a 
fine :  calculate  the  fine  to  be  paid  on  renewing,  interest  being 
allowed  at  six  per  cent. ;  having  given 

log  106  =  2-0253059,  log  4-688385  =  -6710233, 

log3-118042  = -4938820. 

14.  A  person  with  a  capital  of  £a,  for  which  he  receives 
interest  at  r  per  cent.,  spends  every  year  £h,  which  is  more  than 
his  original  income.     Find  in  how  many  years  he  will  be  ruined. 

Ex.  If  a  =1000,  r  =  5,  6  =  90,  shew  that  he  will  be  ruined 
before  the  end  of  the  17th  year ;  having  given 

log  2  =  -3010300,        log  3  =  -4771213,.       log  7  =  -8450980. 
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XLIY.     CONTINUED   FRACTIONS. 
600.     Every  expression  of  the  form  a± -j  is  called 


a  continued  fraction.  ^  "^  ^^« 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  continued  fractions  of  the 
form  a  H ,  where  a,  5,  c, are  all  positive  integers. 

c  +  <fcc. 
For  the  sake  of  abbreviation  the  continued  fraction  is  some- 
times written  thus :  a  +  -, -, — , 

6  +  c  +  <fec. 

When  the  number  of  the  terms  a,  6,  c, ia  finite,  the  con- 
tinued fraction  is  said  to  be  terminating;  such  a  continued  frac- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  an  ordinary  fraction  by  eflPecting  the 
operations  indicated.     • 

601.     To  convert  any  given  fraction  into  a  continued  fraction. 
Let  —  be  the  given  fraction;  divide  m  by  n,  let  a  be  the 

ffh  f}  1 

quotient  and  p  the  remainder  :  thus  —  =  a  +  -  =  a  +  -.    Next  di- 

*^  '  n  n  n 

P 
vide  n  by  p,  let  h  be  the  quotient  and  q  the  remainder;  thus 

-=&  +  i=5  +  -.     Similarly,  ^  =  c  +  -=c  +  -,   and  so  on. 
P  P  P  q  ^  g 

q  r 

Thus  — =a  + 


0  + 


c+  <fec. 

If  m  be  less  than  n,  the  first  quotient  a  is  zero. 

We  see  then  that  to  convert  a  given  fraction  into  a  continued 
fraction,  we  have  to  proceed  as  if  we  were  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  the  numerator  and  denominator;   and  we 
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must  therefore  at  last  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  remainder  is 
zero  and  the  operation  terminates :  hence  every  fraction  can  be 
converted  into  a  terminating  continued  fraction. 

602.  The  fractions  formed  by  taking  one,  two,  three,  ...  of 

1        1 

the  quotients  of  the  continued  fraction  a  +  i i —  are  called 

6  +  C  +  &C. 

converging  fractions  or  convergenta.  Thus  the  first  convergent  is  a ; 
the  second  convergent  is  formed  from  a  +  ^ ,  it  is  therefore  — r —  i 

the   third  convergent  is   formed  from  a  h =r ,  that  is,  from 

6  +  - 
e 

c        -x  •    ^1-      !•       a5(j  +  a  +  c         , 
a  +  = tj  it  IS  therefore  — , ,—  ;  and  so  on, 

603.  The  convergents  taken  in  order  are  aUemately  less  and 
greater  than  the  continued  fraction. 

1 

The  first  convergent  a  is  too  small  because  the  part  t — v—  m 

omitted;   a  +  ~  is  too  great  because  the  denominator  h  is  too 

6 

small :   a  + r  is  too  small  because  6  +  -  is  too  great :   and 

.1  0  ^        ' 

6  +  - 
e 

so  on. 

604.  To  prove  the  law  of  fomuUion  of  the  successive  con- 
vergents. 

rp,      «    .   .,                          .             a     ah  +  l     abc-^a-^c     ,, 
liie  first  three  convergents  are   v,   — f — ,    — f = — ;   the 

1  0  0C+  i 

numerator  of  the  third  is  c  {ah  +  ij  +  a,  that  is,  it  may  be  formed 
by  multiplying  the  nimierator  of  the  second  by  the  third  quotient^ 
and  adding  the  numerator  of  the  first ;  the  denominator  of  the 
third  convergent  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  multi- 
plying the  denominator  of  the  second  by  the  third  quotient,  and 
adding  the  denominator  of  the  first.  We  shall  now  shew  by  in- 
duction that  such  a  law  holds  universally. 

T.  A.  24 
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Jjbt  - ,  ^,  ^,f^  three  oonflecutive  oonvergents ;  m,  m',  ?»", 
the  corresponding  quotients  j  and  suppose  that 

Let  m'"  be  the  next  quotient;   then  the  next  convergent 
diffeTB  £x)m  ^,  only  in  taking  in  the  additional  quotient  w"', 

^  1 

so  that  we  have  to  write  m"  H — ?»  instead  of  w" :  thus  the  next 
convergent 


rY3      »»'''  K Y +?)+<?'  w'V + 9 


If  therefore  we  suppose 

p"=7n!'Y^p'  and  f'  =  mY-¥q\ 


'/  _/'!' 


.the  next  convergent  to  ^  will  be  equal  to  ^, ,  thus  the  converg- 
ent  ^  maj  be  formed  bj  the  same  law  that  was  supposed  to 


jf 


bold  for  ^, ;  but  the  law  has  been  proved  to  be  applicable  for 

the  third   convergent,  and  therefore  it  is  applicable  for  eveiy 
subsequent  convergent. 

^  We  have  thus  shewn  that  the  successive  convergents  may  be 
formed  according  to  a  certain  law;  as  yet  we  have  not  proved 
that  when  they  a/re  so  formed  each  convergent  is  in  its  lowest 
terms,  but  this  will  be  proved  in  Art.  606. 

605.  The  difference  hettoeen  any  two  consecutive  eonvergenis 
is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  tmity,  and  whose  denominator  is 
iheprodibct  of  the  denominators  ofUie  convergents. 

This  is  obvious  with  respect  to  the  first  and  second  conveig- 

.      n     oft+l      a     1 

ents,  for  — j t  =  r  • 

0         16. 
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Suppose  tihe  law  to  hold  for  auj  two  consecutiye  oonveigents 
^9  —,;  that  is,  suppose  ^'s^-jpg^  =  *l,  so  that 

then,    p''^  --f^^'  =  (jn''p' +p)q  --p'  {m''^  ■k-q)=pq  ^qp'  =  ^1^ 

so    that  — '?^=aa • 

■ 

thus  the  law  holds  for  the  next  convergent.     Hence  it  is  uniyer* 
sally  trua 

606.     All  convergents  a/re  in  their  lowest  terms. 

For  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  -  had  any  common 
measure  it  would  divide  p'q  -  pq'  or  unity,  which  is  impossible. 

.607.     Every  convergent  is  necMrer  to  the  continued  fraction  than 
any  o/ the  preceding  convergents. 

We  shall  prove  this  by  shewing  that  every  convei^ent  is  nearer 
to  the  continued  fraction  than  the  preceding  convergent. 

2}        T)         f} 

lict  - ,  "^ ,  ^  be  consecutive  convergents  to  a  continued 
q      q       q 

fraction  x  :  then  ^,  =  — tA — ^-     ^ow  x  differs  from  ^  only  in 
^  ^'     my  +  q  €[        "^ 

taking  iostead  of  mi'  the  complete  qtwtient  m"  +    „/    ,     ;  this  will 

be  some  quantity  greater  than  unity,  which  we  shall  denote  by  /x ; 

thus 

^^fip'+p, 

therefore  g^a;=.g-<±^  =  ^K-^y  = 


q  q     i»^  +  q        q(jigf  +  q)        qW+g)' 

24—2 
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Now  1  is  less  than  fi  and  ^  is  greater  than  q ;  henoe  on  both 
accounts  the  difference  between  x  and  ^  is  less  than  the  diffe^ 

ence  between  k  and  - :  that  is,  ^  is  nearer  to  x  than  -  is. 

608.     To  determine  limits  to  the  error  made  in  taking  any 
convergent  for  the  continued  fraction. 

Bj  the  preceding  Article  the  difference  between  x  and  -  is 
or  j  this  is  less  than  — >  and  greater  than 


.     Since  ^  is  greater  than  q,  the  error  a  foHiori  is  less 


1 

1  1 

than  -|  and  greater  than  -^-^ ;  these  limits  are  simpler  than  those 
first  given,  though  of  course  not  so  dose. 


609,  In  order  that  the  error  made  may  be  less  than  a  given 
qnantit J  ^ ,  we  have  therefore  only  to  form  the  consecutive  con- 

vergents  until  we  arrive  at  one  -,  such  that  g*  is  not  less 
than^. 

610.  Any  convergent  is  necMrer  to  the  continued  fraction  ihan 
any  other  fraction  which  has  a  smaMer  denomina,tor  thati  the 
convergent  has. 

Let  — ,  be  the  convergent^  and  -  a  fraction,  such  that  s  is 

less  than  ^.     Let  x  be  the  continued  fraction,  and  -  the  oon- 

vergent  immediately  preceding  ^ .     Then  ^,  Xy^  are  either  in 

ascending  or  descending  order  of  magnitude  by  Art.  603.     Now  - 

cannot  lie  between  -  ajid  ^ :  for  th^n  the  di£Eerence  of  -  and  - 

q  t'  *  9 
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would  be  less  than  the  difference  of  -  and  ^ ,  that  is,  less  than 

—r,  and  therefore  the  difference  of  pa  and  gr  would  be  less  than 
qq'  -^  ^     . 

s 

-y  that  is,  an  integer  less  than  a  proper  fraction,  which  is  im- 

-  -  • 

fp  P        T  T      P  t/ 

possible.     Thus  either  -,  a?,  ^,    -,  or  -,  ^,  a?,  ^  must  be  in 
order  of  magnitude.     In  the  former  case  -  differs  more  from  x 

8 

than  ^  does  :  in  the  latter  case  -  differs  more  from  x  than  -  does, 
q  8  q 

and  therefore  a/ortiori  more  than  ^  does. 

611.     Sui^>08e  - ,  ^  two  oonsecutLve  convergents  to  a  con* 

tinned  fraction  x,  then  '^  is  greater  or  less  than  af  according 

P  •  P^ 

as  -  is  greater  or  less  than  ^ .     For,  as  in  Art.  607,  we  have 

^  =  f^;  iJ,erefore^-^'=4^-^S^. 

Eeduce  the  fractions  on  the  right-hand  side  to  a  common  de- 
nominator; then  the  numerator  is  pp'ifJ^^+qY—q^ifJ^p'  -^pYf  that 
is.  At"  (pp'gf*  -  qq'p"')  +  ppV  -  9^P'y  ^^^  ^  W^-P^)  iP^-p'^)- 

The  factor  i^p*^—pq  is  necessarily  positive;  the  factor ^g^—^gr 
is  positive  or  n^ative,  according  as  -  is  greater  or  less  than  —, ; 

hence  —  is  greater  or  less  than  -^ ,  that  is,  ^  is  greater  or  less 

than  OS*,  according  as  -  is  greater  or  less  than ^, 
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Ck>nvert  the  following  four  fractions  into  continued  fractions : 

/    1380  «      445  19763  743 

^-     T05l"  612'  '     44126*  '     611' 

6.     Find  three  fractions  converging  to  3 '14 16. 

6.  Find  a  series  of  fractions    convergLng  to  the  ratio   of 
5  hours  48  minutes  51  seconds  to  24  hours. 

7.  If  ^,  ^,  -^  be  three  consecutive  convergents,    shew 

9i     %     % 

^^^  (P»-Pl)2,  =  {qs''9^)P»' 
S,     Prove  that  the  numerators  of  any  two  consecutive  con- 
vergents have  no   common  measure  greater  than    unity;    and 
similarly  for  the  denominators. 

9.  If  ~ ,    ~ ,   "^ ....  be  successive  convergents  to  a  continued 

9x      9,      9s 

fruction  greater  than  unity,  shew  that  jp,5',_,  "Pu^i^m  ~  (*"  ^)*- 

10.  Shew  that  the  difference  between  the  first  convergent 
and  the  n*^  coiivergent  is  numerically  equal  to 

1  1  1  (-1)- 


S'lS'.        S'A        M*  2n-l9» 

11.  Shew  that  ^^^«- 1^  fl  -?s=.A  =  (^•- 1)  (l  -^^) . 

12.  If  fi^  be  the  n^  quotient  in  a  continued  fruction  greater 
than  unity,  shew  that  p^q^_,  -  p^  .,^^  =;  (  -  1)""X- 

13.  If  ^^'^^j  ^^^^,  ^9 be  successive  convergents  to  the 

continued  fraction  -^  -^  -^ shew  that 

o,  +  Oj  +  a,  + 

and  hence  that    jp.y..,  -^..,  q^^  (-  ly-'pfi, p^. 
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p  p 

14.  If  -^  denote  the  n^  convergent  to  a  fraction  -^*  and 

i?,   denote  the  «***  remainder  which  occurs  in  the  process  of 

P 

converting    the  fraction  rr  to  a  continued  fraction,  shew  that 

F         p        R  ' 

15.  Shew  that  the  difference  of  yz  and  ^  is  7—  • 

Q       qn     Qq» 

16.  In  converting  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  to  a  con- 
tinued fraction,  shew  that  any  two  consecutive  remainders  have 
no  common  nieasure  greater  thaa  unity. 


XLV.     REDUCTION   OF   A  QUADRATIC  SURD   TO  A 

CONTINUED   FRACTION. 

612.  A  quadratic  surd  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  terminating 
continued  fraction,  because  the  surd  would  then  be  equal  to  a 
rational  fraction,  that  is,  would  be  commensurable;  we  shall  see,, 
howev^,  that  a  quadratic  surd  can  be  reduced  to  a  continued 
fraction  which  does  not  terminate :  we  will  first  give  an  example, 
and  then  the  general  theory.     Take  the  square  root  of  6; 

2 

2  2-      -       V(6)  +  2    ^J(6)  +  2^ 

1 

2 

ihe  steps  now  recur ;  thus  we  have 

1111 
^(6)=2  +  ^^-i.— i— 
^^  '  2  +  4  +  2  +  4  +  &C 
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In  the  above  process  the  expression  which  occurs  at  the  beginnii^ 
of  any  line  is  separated  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  tie 
greatest  integer  which  the  expression  contains,  and  the  second  part 
the  remainder;  thus  the  greatest  integer  in  ^6  is  2,  we  theref<jre 

write 

V(6)  =  2  +  {V{6)-2}; 

again,  the  greatest  integer  in      \^ — -  is  2,  we  therefore  write 

2  2       ' 

and  so  on;  the  remainder  is  then  made  to  have  its  numerator 
rational,  and  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  with  unity  for  numerator; 
we  then  begin  another  line  of  the  process. 

We  may  notice  in  the  example  that  the  quotients  begin  to 
recur  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  a  quotient  which  is  double  of  the 
first.     This  we  shall  presently  shew  is  always  the  case. 

613.  Let  y  be  any  integer  which  is  not  an  exact  square;  let 
a  be  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  jy^i  write  ^iT  in  the  form 

-^^forsy..etry.andproceedthns: 

1        -«  + J a  +  --p^y^,  If  r-ir-«, 

JV-o" 
if  a'=:rb  —  a,  and  r'=- 


r     ' 


N-eT 


1'     ' 
• p? =*  + p =  *c- 


J 
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In  this  process  we  suppose  h,  b\  I/\  ,,.to  be,  like  a,  the  greckteat 
integers  contained  in  the  expressions  from  which  they  respectivelj 
spring;  hence  it  follows  that  r,  /,  /',  /", ...  are  all  positive.  For 
a'  is  less  than  Nj  hence  r  is  positive,  and  h  is  the  greatest  integer 

in  — — ,  so  that  6  is  of  course  less  than  — — :  hence  o" 

r  r 

is  less  than  Ny  and  so  /  is  positive;  and  so  on.     We  have  noticed 

this  fiict,  because  it  follows  very  obviously  from  the  process;  it  is, 

however,  included  in  the  proposition  of  the  following  Article. 

614.     In  the  expressions  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines  in  Art  613,  we  have  the  following  series  of  quantities: 

0,  a,  a',  a'',  a''',  &c. (1), 

1,  r,  /,r",r'",&c (2), 

and  the  corresponding  series  of  quotients  is 

a,  6,  y,  6",  6'",  (fee. (3). 

We  shall  now  shew  that  the  terms  in  (1)  and  (2)  are  all  posi- 
tive integers;  those  in  (3)  are  known  to  be  such. 

Let  a,  o',  o"  be  any  thi*ee  consecutive  terms  of  (1);  p,  p',  p" 
the  corresponding  terms  of  (2);  ^,  jS',  ^''  those  of  (3).     Let  the 

corresponding    convergents    to    J{N)    be    -,  -^  ,^, ,   so   that 

fT^^Tsr-t — —I  these  convergents  can  all  be  formed  in  the  usual 
?       iS'V  +  g' 

way,  since  all  the  terms  in  (3)  are  positive  integers. 

UN'S  +  a" 
Since  the  complete  quotient  corresponding  to  )8"  is  ^ — ^ , 

we  have,  by  Art.  607, 

^{N)  ^  a" 

p"         ^     ^ 
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Multiply  np,  and  then  equate  the  rational  and  irrational 
parts  (Art.  299);  thus 

V 

ap  +p  p  =  JVq,  o,  q  +p  q=p  ; 

therefore  o"  (pq'  —p^q)  =  pp'  -  qq'^\ 

Now  pq'  —  p'q  =  *  1>  hence  a"  and  p"  are  integers.  And  it  is 
proved  in  Art.  611  that  pq'—p'q,  Vp'  "94^^  ^^^  ^*N —p'*  have 
the  sd/me  sign;  hence  o"  and  p"  are  positive  integers. 

This  investigation  may  be  applied  to  cmy  corresponding  pair 
of  quantities  in  (1)  and  (2)  except  the  first  two  pairs;  it  cannot  be 

applied  to  these  because  two  convers^ents  -  and  ^  are  assumed  to 

2  2 

precede  the  convergent  ^  .     But  the  first  two  pairs  of  quantities 

in  (1)  and  (2),  namely  0  and  1,  and  a  and  r,  are  known  to  be 
positive  integers.  Thus  aJd  the  quantities  in  (1)  and  (2)  are 
I)ositive  integers. 

615.  The  greatest  term  in  (1)  is  a.  For  by  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  series,  pp'^N—  o'*;  since  p  and  /»'  are  positive,  o'* 
is  less  than  Ny  and  therefore  a!  is  not  greater  than  a. 

616.,  No  term  in  (2)  or  (3)  can  be  greater  than  2a,  For  by 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  series,  a'  +  a'  =  p')8';  and  since  neither 
a'  nor  a"  can  be  greater  than  a,  neither  p  nor  ^  can  be  greater 
than  2a. 

617.     If  p"=l,thena"=a. 

For,    by    Art.     6U,     a"  +  p"?=^',     therefore     if    p''=  1 

o"  +  a  fraction  =•— .     Now  -^j  is  a  nearer  approximation  to   J2f 

than  a  ii^  and  a  is  less  than  ^I^;  therefore  ^  is  greater  than  a ; 
hence  tk=^a. 
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618.  If  any  term  in  (1),  excluding  the  first,  be  subtracted 
from  a,  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  corresponding  term  in  (2). 

For,  by  Art.   6U,    aY  +  p"^=y;  therefore  ?  =  l/^'~aA;. 

P 

therefore  ^  —  o''  is  less  than  p";  therefore,  a  fortiori,  a  -  o''  is  less 

than  p". 

This  demonstration  will  only  apply  to  the  third  or  any  fol- 
lowing term,  becaiise  in  Art.  614  it  is  supposed  that  two  terms 
a,  a'  precede  a".  The  theorem,  however,  holds  for  the  second 
term,  as  is  obvious  by  inspection,  for  a  —  a,  or  zero,  is  less 
than  r. 

619.  It  is  shewn  in  Arts.  615  and  616  that  the  values  of  the 

terms  in  (1)  and  (2)  cannot  exceed  a  and  2a  respectively;  hence 

the  same  values  must  recur  in  the  two  series  simultaneously,  and 

there  cannot  be  more  than  2a'  terms  in  each  series  before  this 

takes  place. 

t 

620.  Let  the  series  (1)  be  denoted  by 

and  let  a  similar  notation  be  used  for  (2)  and  (3).  We  have 
proved  that  a  recurrence  must  take  place,  suppose  then  that  the 
terms  from  the  m^  to  the  (n  —  1)***  inclusive  recur,  so  that 

»•»'»*•«•>         r^+i  =  r^+ii         '••i^.s=^  »*•»+« 

We  shall  shew  that 

"We  have  r^_^r^  =  ^  -  ajy        r^_^r^  =  N'-  a^\ 
but  n  =  r^,  and  a^  =  a^;  therefor©  r«_,  =  r^_,. 

Again,   a^_i  +  a«  =  r^_ift.»_i,         a«-i  +  a«  =  <^«-.i^«-i; 
therefore  o^.i  -  a^_i  =  (6^i  -  h^i)  r^_i ; 

therefore  ^'*~*""  **-^  =  ft,  ,-5^i  =  zero  or  an  integer. 
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But,  by  Art.  618,  a-a^i  is  less  than  r^^,  and  a  — a^j 
is  less  than  r^i,  so  that  a—a^i  is  less  than  r,^i;  therefore 

a»  1  —  a^i  is  less  than  r^i ;  therefore  -^^ ^^^  is  less  than  1. 

Comparing  this  with  the  former  result,  we  see  that  ""*  "*"* 
must  be  zero ;  therefore  a^^i  =  a^^u  and  J^j  =  6,»_i. 

Hence,  knowing  that  the  m^  term  recurs,  we  can  infer  that 
the  (m-iy^  term  also  recurs.  This  demonstration  holds  as 
long  as  m  is  not  less  than  3;  for  it  depends  on  the  theorem 
established  in  Art.  618.     Hence  the  terms  recur  beginning  with 

the  complete  quotient  ^ . 

621.  The  last  quotient  will  alwajs  be  2a» 

For  let  the  last  complete  quotient  be  — — ^,  then  the 

next  is  ^^    ' ;  hence  a„  +  a  =  r»5»,  r^  =  K-  a';  but  r  =  i\r—  a'; 

T 

therefore  r»=  1 ;  therefore,  by  Art.  617,  a^-a;  therefore  6»  =  2a. 

622.  Every  periodic  continued  fraction  is  equal  to  one  ofth^ 
roots  of  a  quadrontic  eqiuUion  voith  rational  coeffiderUs, 

I«t  «?  =  «  +  ■; -z — -J , 

6  + A+ AJ  +  y' 

,  1111 

where  !/  =  »•  + > 

^  «+ w  + v+  y 

so  that  a,  (, h,  k  are  the  quotients  which  do  not  recur,  and 

r,  8, u^  V  are  those  which  recur  peq>etually. 

Let  ^  be  the  convergent  formed  from  the  quotients  a,  ft, ... 

down  to  h  inclusive ;  and  let  ~  be  the  conveigent  immediately 

preceding  ^ ;  then,  as  in  Art.  607, 

«=$^ ax 
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Let  -^  be  the  convergent  formed  from  the  quotients  »•,«,... 

.  P 

down  to  t;  inclusive;  and  let  -7=  be  the  convergent  immediately 

preceding  J;  a.en 

-      ^~W^Q ^^'- 

"From  (1)  and  (2)  by  eliminating  y  we  obtain  a  quadratic 
equation  in  x  with  rational  coefficients.  To  obtain  x  we  must 
solve  this  equation :  or  we  may  take  the  positive  value  of  y  found 
fix>m  (2),  that  is,  from  Cy+(^-P')y-P  =  0,  and  substitute 
it  in  (1). 

623.  The  following  theorem  in  continued  fructions  may  be 
noticed. 

Let  Y ; J-,  be  the  development  of  a  proper 

0+C+  fn+m-hm  *•    ^ 

P 
fraction  ^ ;  and  let  the  corresponding  series  of  convei^ents  be 


1 

c                           p 

P'     P" 

p 

■ 

6' 

cb  +  l' q' 

Q' 

relc 

pment  of  ^  will  be 

1    1    1 

1    1 

»/t"  +  m'  +  VI  + 

c+  h' 

that  is,  the  same  quotients  will  occur  but  in  the  reverse  order. 
For  Q^m!'q' -^q'f  therefore  |-  =  — — -; 

#7'  1 

i2f"  =  mY  +  S'>   therefore   4/  =  I 


and  so  on. 
Hence 


?!  =  J-  J-  -L  l-l 
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624.     The  preceding  theorem  will  furnish  an  addition  to  the 
results  obtained  in  the  present  Chapter. 

Let  -  and  ^  be  two  successive  convergents  to  JNy  such 

n 

that  -7  is  the  last  convergent  formed  before  the  quotients  recur ; 
therefore  by  Arts.  614  and  621,  p'  =  aq^  •¥,q. 

Kow  the  development  of  - — 7-^,  that  is  of '^— a,  will  be 

q  ^ 

with  the  notation  of  Art.  620 

111  111 


and  the  last  convergent  will  be  — — — .     But  we  have  just  seen 

that  g'=i>'— og''-     Hence  by  Art  623 

^.-i  =  ^>    K-%  =  K    K-z^'^o  

625.  There  is  also  a  recurrence  of  the  same  terms  in  the 
reverse  order  with  respect  to  the  second  and  the  third  series  of 
Arts.  614  and  620,  like  that  which  has  just  been  demonstrated 
with  respect  to  the  first  series. 

We  have  universally 

Put  in  (1)  for  m  successively  the  values  2  and  n\  thus 

we  know  that  a^=^a    for  each  =  a,  and  that  r.  =  r  for  each  =  1 : 
therefore  r^^r    , .  . 

Put  in  (2)  for  m  successively  the  values  3  and  n ;'  thus 

wo  know  that  a=a.,  that  r^  =  r    , ,  and  that  6.  =  6    ,  :  therefore 

Again,  put  in  (1)  for  m  successively  the  values  3  and  n—l: 
hence  we  obtain  r^  =  r^_^.  Put  in  (2)  for  m  siicces^vely  the  values 
4  and  »  —  1 :  hence  we  obtain  a.==a    .,     And  so  on. 


•-•' 
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626.  The  following  theorem  relating  to  continued  fractions 
was  communicated  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr  Kickard  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  theorem  will  furnish  high  oonvergents  to  the 
square  root  of  a  number  with  little  labour. 

Let  i\r  be  a  positive  integer  which  is  not  an  exact  square, 
and  let  the  convergents  to  JN  be  supposed  formed  in  the  usual 
way;  let  c  be  the  number  of  recurring  quotients  in  one  com- 

plete   cycle,  or  any  multiple  of  that  number  j  let  —  be  the  <^ 

20 

convergent,  and  ^  the  {2cf^  convergent ;  then  will 

2u 


Let  a  be* the  greatest  integer  in  JN,  and  let  the  quotients 
obtained  by  converting  JN  into  a  continued  fraction  in  the  usual 
way,  be  denoted  by 

^1,  Uiy  V3,  ...   Ocf  6j+i,  6j+|,  ...  Vjc,  ... 

Then  fix)m  Arts  620,  621  we  haye 

&«  =  ^c+i,  ^«  =  fto+«,  ^4  =  ^+4 (1); 

also  6i  =  a,  5^+1=  2a (2). 

Let  -^=^  and  -^  be  the  convergents  immediately  preceding 

and  foUowing  ^;  then^^  =^/^^^'"^^''-\ 

qc  qc+i    o^+iqc+q<,^t 

Now  JN'  differs  from  ^^  in  this  respect ;    instead  of  using 

qc+i 

the  quotient  h^^i  we  must  use  the  corresponding  complete  quotient, 
which  is  a+  JN^  by  Art  621. 

Therefore         \jN  J^^^^d^^^^^^^  ^ 

multiply  up,  and  equate  the  rational  and  the  irrational  parts; 
thus 
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Again,  —  differs  from  ^^  in  this  respect;  instead  of 
using  the  quotient  h^^i  we  miist  use  the  continued  fraction 
^c+i  + 1 r~  i  ^^^  *^  continued  fraction  by  (1)  and  (2)  is 

equal  to  a+h,+z--  ......  £-,  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  a+^. 

Therefore 


^^c+^ 


2^.V(a),      .i(^f). 


We  can  give  an  interesting  geometrical  illustration  of  the 

Pe 

theorem.     If  iV  denote  the  area  of  a  rectangle  and  —  be  taken  for 

one  side,  the  other  side  is  — ^.     Thus   ~  is  equal  to  half  the  sum 

Pc  9^      ^ 

of  the  sides  of  this  rectangle.  Let  h  and  k  denote  the  sides  of  one 
rectangle ;  then  if  ^{h  +  k)  denote  a  side  of  another  rectangle  of 

the  same  area  the  other  side  will  be  ; — =- :  the  difference  of  these 

h  +  k 

(h  -  k)' 
two  sides  will  be  ^-— — L.    ^hich  is  less  than  h-k     Now  in 

seeking  tjj^  we  in  fact  desire  the  side  of  a  square  of  which  the 
area  is  iV ;  and  the  present  theorem  may  be  considered  to  supply 
a  series  of  rectangles,  in  which  a  side  of  each  rectangle  is  half  the 
sum  of  the  sides  of  the  preceding  rectangle;  so  that  each  rectangle 
is  more  nearly  equilateral  than  the  preceding  rectangle:  and  the 
rectangles  tend  to  the  form  of  a  square.  This  illustration  has 
been  suggested  by  a  paper  entitled  The  Rectangvlcur  Theorem  by 
Henry  Brook. 

Suppose  for  an  example  that  i\r  =  a*  +  1 ;  then  the  quotients  ai© 
a,  2a,  2a|  2a, ..,;  that  is,    the  cycle  of  recurring  quotients  re- 
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duces  to  the  single  quotient  2a,     In  tliis  case  then  c  may  be  any 
whole  number  whatever. 

Suppose  for  another  example  that  iV=a'— 1 ;  then  the  quo- 
tients are  a-1,  1,  2(a-l),  1,  2(a-l), ...;  thus  the  cycle  of 
recurring  quotients  consists  of  the  two  quotients  1  and  2  (ct  -  1). 
Thus  in  the  above  theorem  c  may  be  any  even  whole  number. 
In  this  case  however  the  theorem  will  also  be  true  if  c  be  any 
odd  whole  number,  as  we  will  now  shew. 

Suppose  c  any  odd  whole  number.  Since  the  (c+  1)*^  quotient 
is  unity  we  have 

Pc+i=Pc  +  Pc^i,       qc+i==qc  +  qc.i (4). 

And,  in  the  same  manner  as  equations  (3)  were  proved, 
we  have 

*     (»-l)^c+i  +  Pc  =  ^2'c+i,         (a--l)9'c+i  +  S'o=i>c+i (5). 

"Now   —    differs    from    ^-^    in    this    respect:    instead    of 

tising   the  quotient  unity  we  must   use  the   continued  fraction 

1  +  -ET? TJ^ — T  i  2^d  this  continued  fraction  is  equal  to 

2(a-l)+  1'  ^  . 

1 

,  that  is,  to  ^^  by  the  second  of  equations  (5). 

f^-(»-i)  ^' 

Sfc+l 

^         pM^Pc^lPc^+P..l-P. 

Thus  ^= — 22 = — I ,  by  (4). 

From  equations  (5)  since  iV=a*—  1,  it  may  be  deduced  that 

(a-l)Pc  +  ^gc       „        (a~l)9-e-^yc 
?^+^"        2  (a-1)    ,  '      ^^■^'"      2{a-l)     • 

Substitute  these  values  in  the  last  expression  for  ^  and 

we  obtain  ^  = —-—2s. . 

T.  A.  25 
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y!TAT>fPT.Tga  OF  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS  FBOM  QUADRATIC  SURDS. 

Express  the  following  fourteen  -surds  as  continued  fractions, 
and  find  the-fixst  four  convergents  to  each  :  ^^"^  ■ 

1.  JS.  2.    ^(10).  3.    ^(14).  J.    ^(17). 

5.  V(19).  6.    V(26).  7.    ^{27M       ,8.    ^(46).  § 

9.  ^(53).  ^.  jm)^^^   11.    V(a'  +  1). 

12.  V(a"-1).  13.  J{a'  +  a),  14.    ^/(a'-a). 

A5^  Find  the  8«»  convergent  to  7(13).  i^ 
(16.    Find  the  a"*  convergent  to  7(31).  SI^^ 

17.    Shew  that  the  9***  convergent  to  7(3?)  wiU  ^ve  the  true 

value  to^t  least  6  places  of  decimals. 

211 

13.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  -jj-  is  taken  for  7(^3). 

916 

19.  Shew  that   yqT  <liffers  from  7(23)  by  a  quantity  less 

1  1 

*^^^  (l91?  ^^  &^^^  ^^  27240?  • 

1151  . 

20.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  -stq-  is  taken  for  7(23)- 

21.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  the  8**  convergent  is  taken 
for  7(31). 

22.  Shewihatl+^A-^1. =  >>/©• 

23.  Shew  that 

/     J_^J__1_JL         V—  —  ——         '^  =  - 

\      b+a+b-h  a+ /  \6  +  a+  6  +  a+ /     6  " 

24.  Shew  that 

1111 

2a+—  ■r^  —  -r-  =27(l  +  a«); 

a+4a+a+4a+  ^^  '' 

shew  that  the  second  convergent  differs  from  the  true  value  by  a 

quantity  less  than  1  -f-  a  (4ct'  +  1) ;  and  .thence  by  making  a  =  7, 

99  1 

shew  that  =^  differs  from  72  by  a  quantity  less  than  Y379A  • 
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25.  Shew  that  the  S'*  convergent  to  J(a'  +  a  +  1)  is  J  (2a  + 1). 

26.  Eind  convergents  to  -^  ;  shew  that  gg  exceeds  the  true 
value  by  a  quantity  less  than  — -p^  .  • 

27.  Find  the  6*^  convergent  to      /(-\ . 

28.  Knd  the  6*^  convergent  to  the  positive  root  of 

2aj'-3a;-6  =  Q. 

29.  Find  the  6*^  convergent  to  each  root  of 

a'-5aj  +  3  =  0. 

30.  Find  the  7*^  convergent  to  the  greater  root  of 

2x'-7x  +  4:==0. 

31.  Find  the  5***  convergent  to  — -— 

^33.     Find  the  value  of  1  +  ^^  ^  ^X 

^  +  J  + 

t53.     Find  the  value  of  :^  i-  -L  ^ 

1  +  2+1+  2  + 


r34.    Findthevalueof  1  +  ^i-i^i-i-i-...: 
* —  2+3+1+2+3+1+ 


OK  V"  A^i.     1      .111111         ^iiil? 

,oD.  Find  the  value  of  ^r—  ^r—  , —  ic-  ^^  r: — -.^-~.-» 

Lx  3+2+1+3  +  2+1+  '^" 

\  36.  FindthevaJueof  2  +  — —  —  —  —  — ^=*i±j!Sr 

s^  1  +  3+5+1  +  5+1+  ^ 


XLVL    INDETEEMIlSrATE  EQUATIONS  OF  THE 
^  FIEST  DEGREE. 

627.  "When  only  one  equation  is  given  involving  more  than 
one  variable,  we  can  generally  solve  the  equation  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways ;  for  example,  if  aa;  +  6y  =  c,  we  may  ascribe  any 
value  .we  please  to  x,  and  then  determine  the  corresponding  value 
ofy. 

25—2 
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Similarly,  if  there  be  any  number  of  equations  involving  more 
than  the  same  number  of  variables,  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  systems  of  solutions.  Such  equations  are  called  in- 
determinate equations. 

628.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  problem  may 
be  such,  that  we  only  want  those  solutions  in  which  the  variables 
have  positive  integral  values.  In  this  case  the  number  of  solutions 
77iay  be  limited,  a»  we  shall  see.  We  shall  proceed  then  to  some 
propositions  respecting  the  solution  of  indetermiijate  equations  in 
positive  integers.  The  coefficients  and  constant  terms  in  these 
equations  will  be  assumed  to  be  integers. 

Before  we  give  the  general  theory  we  will  shew  by  an  example 
how  such  equations  are  often  solved  in  practice. 

Required  to  find  corresponding  integral  values  of  x  and  y  in 
the  equation  5a3  +  8y  =  37. 

Divide   the  given  equation  by  5,  the  least  coefficient :   thus 

^¥     n     ^  n     2-3y       .  T  X    ,     . 

iC  +  y  +  -^  =  7  +  v,  ora;  +  y  —  7=  — ^-^ .    As  x  and  y  are  to  be  in- 

2  —  3?/ 
tegers    *  >  '  must  be  an  integer;  denote  it  by  p  so  that  2^-3^=5/?. 

^.  .-.     ,       o      .1.       2  2o  2-2p      ^ 

Divide  by  .  3  :    thus   «  —  y  =p  +  -|->    or  |9  +  y  =  — ^-*^.     Hence 


2-2jo 
""3~" 


must  be  an  integer ;  denote  it  by  5^,  so  that  2  —  2p  =  3g:. 


Divide  by  2  :  thus  1  —p  =  2'  +  ^ .     Hence  ^  must  be  an  integer ; 

denote  it  by  a,  so  that  q  =  2*.  Then  1  —  p  =  2«  +  *,  so  that  p  =  1—3*. 
Then  2-3y  =  5p=  5-15«,  so  that  y  =  5«-l.  Then  5a;=37-8y 
=  45  -  4:0«,  so  that  a;  =  9  -  85. 

We  have  then  y  =  5«  —  1  and  a  =  9  —  8« ;  and  if  we  ascribe  any 
r'ntegral  value  to  s  we  shall  obtain  corresponding  integral  values 
(>f  X  and  y :  but  the  only  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  are 
obtained  by  putting  «  =  1 ;  then  y  =  4,  and  x  =  \. 
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629^  Neither  of  the  equations  ax  +  by  =  c,  ax  — by  =  c  cum  he 
solved  in  integers  if  a  and  b  have  a  divisor  which  does  not 
divide  c. 

4 

For,  if  possible,  suppose  that  either  of  the  equations  has  such 
A  solution ;  then  divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  the  common 
divisor ;  thus  the  left-hand  member  is  integral  and  the  right-hand 
member  fractional,  which  is  impossible. 

If  a,  by  c  have  any  common  divisor,  it  may  be  removed  by 
division,  so  that  we  shall  in  future  suppose  that  a  and  6  have  no 
<x>mmon  divisor. 

630.  Given  one  solution  ©/"  ax  —  by  =-c  in  positive  integers^  to 
Jmd  the  general  solution. 

Suppose  x  =  aLy  y=^P  is  one  solution  of  akc  — 6y=:c,  so  that 
■aa  -'bfi  =  c.     By  subtraction 

a(x-^a)-'h(y  —  &)  =  0  :  therefore  7- =  ^^ — —. 
^         '^'  0      x-a 

Since  ^  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  x  and  y  are  to  have 
o 

integral  values,  we  must  have  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  Chapter  on 
the  Theory  of  IJiunbers), 

x  —  a^bt^.     y  —  ^  —  o^i 

where  ^  is  an  integer ;  therefore         ' 

^  =  a  +  6^,        ^  =  jS  +  a^. 

Hence  if  one  soliftion  is  known,  we  may  by  ascribing  to  t  dif- 
ierent  positive  integral  values,  obtain  as  many  solutions  as  we 
please.  We  may  also  give  to  t  such  negative  integral  values  as 
make  bt  and  at  numerically  less  than  a  and  j8  respectively. 

We  shall  now  shew  that  one  solution  can  always  be  found. 


0.1 


131.    A  solutum  ofihe  equation  ax  -  by  =  c  m  positive  integers 
can  always  be  found, 

.  Let  r  he  converted  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  the  succes- 
o 
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sive  oonvergents  formed;    let  -  be  the  convergent  immediately 

preceding  ^  ;  then  o^  -  6p  =  *  1. 

First  suppose  aq  —  hp=\y  therefore  aqc-hpc  =  e,  Henoe 
X  =  qCy  y  =pe  is  a  solution  of  ax  —  hy  =  c. 

Next  suppose  aq-bp  =  -l,  then  a(h  —  g)  —  6(a -p)  =  1 ;  there- 
fore a{b'-q)c-b(a-p)c  =  c.  Hence  x  =  (b-q)c,  y  =  {a-p)e 
i&  a  solution  of  ax- by  =  c. 

If  a  =  l,  the  preceding  method  is  inapplicable;  in  this  caae 
the  equation  becomes  a;  — 6y  =  c;  we  can  obtain  solutions  ob- 
viously by  giving  to  y  any  positive  integral  value,  and  then 
making  x  =  c  +  by.     Similarly  if  6  =  1.- 

632.  Given  one  soliUion  of  the  equation  ax  +  by  =  c  in  positive 
integers,  to  find  the  general  solution. 

Suppose  that  aj  =  a,  y  =  P  is  one  solution  of  aa;  +  6y  =  c,  so 
that  aa  +  b^  =  c.     By  subtraction, 

a(x-a)+b(y-B)  =  0:   therefore  ?=:^^. 
^        ^        w     ^  /        ^  6      a? -a 


a 


Since  v  is  in  its  lowest  terms  and  x  and  y  are  to  have  inte- 
gral valuesj  we  must  have 

x  —  a  =  bty  ^  —  y  =  at, 
where  ^  is  an  integer;  therefore 
a:  =  a  +  6^,  y  =  p^at. 

633.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  no  such  solution  of  the 
equation  ax  +  by  =  c.  For  example,  if  c  is  less  than  a+b,  it  is 
impossible  that  c  =  ax  +  by  for  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y, 
excluding  zero  values. 

By  the  following  method  we  can  find  a  solution  when  one 

exists.    Let  ,-  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  let  - 
b  q 

be  the  convergent  immediately  preceding  ~ ;  then  ogr— 6p  =  *  1. 
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First  suppose  (iq  —  hp=^l,  then  aqc — hpc  =  c ;  combine  this 
with  flKB  +  6y  =  c;  therefore  a  (gc  —  a;)  -  J  {pc  +  y)  =  0 ;  therefore 
qc'-x  =  bty  po  +  y  =  at,  where  t  is  some  integer.     Hence 

x=qc—bt,  y  =  at  — ^<?. 

Solutions  will  be  fbund  by  giving  to   ^,  if  possible,  positive 

integral  values  greater  than  —  and  less  than  ~ . 

Next  suppose  ag'  —  6p  =  —  1,  then  aqc  —  hpc  =  —  c ;  combine  this 
with  ax+by  =  c,  therefore  a  (a;  +  50)  —  ^  (pc— y)  =  0,     Hence 

x  =  ht'-  qCy  y—pc  —  at,. 

Solutions  will  be  found  by  giving  to  ^  if  possible,  positive 

oc  vc 

integral  values  greater  than  ^  and  less  than  ~  • 

634.  To  Ji/nd^heniumber  of  dolutiona  in  positive  integers  of  the 
eguaJtion  ax  +  by  =  c. 

Let  r-   be   converted  into  a  continued   fraction,   and  let  — 

b  q 

Iw the  convergent  immediately  preceding  - ;  then  a^  -  6p  =  ±  !• 

Suppose  aq  —  hp^h 

Then  by  the  preceding  Article, 

x^qc-'bt,         y  =  at  —  pc. 

c  c 

I.     Suppose  -  and  =-  not  to  be  integers, 

pe  J,         qc 

Let  .  -^  =  wi+/,         \  =  n  +  gy 

a  0 

where  m  and  n  are  intega:«,  and /and  g  are  proper  fi-actions. 

Then  the  least  admissible  value  of  «  is  m  + 1,  and  the  greatest 

.     qc     pc     J, 
isn;  thus  the  number  of  solutions  la  n  —  m,  that  is,  -v-  —  ^  "*"•''"  ^' 

that  is,  A  +/-  Sf.     And  as  this  result  must  be  an  integer  it  must 

be  the  nearest  integer  to  ~,  superior  or  inferior  according  bm 
y  or  ^  is  the  greater. 
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c 

II.  Suppose  -  an  integer. 

Then  /=  0 ;  thus  when  t  =  m  the  value  of  y  is  zero.     If  we 
include  this   solution  the  number   of  solutions  is  equal  to  the 

greatest  integer  in  — 7  +  1 ;  if  we  exclude  this  solution  the  number 

of  solutions  is  equal  to  the  greatest  integer  in  -r  . 

c 

III.  Suppose  T  an  integer. 

Then  g—^)  thus  when  t  =  n  the  value  of  x  is  zero.     If  we 
include  this  solution   the  number  of  solutions  is  equal   to   the 

greatest  integer  in  -^  +  1 ;  if  we  exclude  this  solution  the  number 

of  solutions  is  equal  to  the  greatest  integer  in  -r . 

c  c 

lY.     Suppose  -  and  ^  to  be  integers. 

Then  /=  0,  and  ^  =  0 ;  thus  when  t  =  m  the  value  of  y  is  zero, 
and  when  t  =  n  the  value  of  x  is  zero.     If  we  include  these  solu- 

tions  the  number  of  solutions  is  equal  to  -^  +  1 ;    if  we  exclude 

ao 

these  solutions  the  number  of  solutions  is  -7  —  1. 

Thus  the  niunber  of  solutions  is  determined  in  every  case. 

Similar  results  will  be  obtained  on  the  supposition  that 
aq  —  hp^—  1. 

635.  To  solve  the  equation  aa;  +  63/  +  c«  =  c?  in  positive  inte- 
gers we  may  proceed  thus  :  write  it  in  the  form  ax  +  by  =  d  -  cz, 
then  ascgribe  to  «  in  succession  the  values  1,  2,  3, and  de- 
termine in  each  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  by  the  preceding 
Articles. 

636.  Suppose  we  have  the  simultaneous  equations 

€Lx-hhy+cz  =  d,  a!x  +  Vy  +  c'z  -d'  \ 

eliminate  one  of  the  tajiables^  z  for  example,  we  thus  obtain  an 
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equation  connecting  the  otlaer  two  variables,  Ax  +  By  =  C,  sup- 
pose. Now  if  A  and  B  contain  no  common  factors  except  such  as 
are  ako  contained  in  C,  by  proceeding  as  in  the  previous  Articles, 

w^e  may  obtain 

x  =  a-^Bff  y  =  p  —  At 

Substitute  these  values  in  one  of  the  given  equations,  we  thus 
obtain  an  equation  connecting  t  and  fa,  which  we  may  write 
A^t  +  B^z  =  C\  From  this,  if  A^  and  5'  contain  no  common  factors 
except  such  as  «i*e  also  contained  in  'C\  we  may  obtain    • 

Substitute  the  value  of  t  in  the  expressions  found  for  x  and  y ; 
tlius 

or  x  =  a-\'Ba!'\-BB't\  !y  =  fi-a'A-^AB't'. 

Hence  we  obtain  for  each  of  the  variables  x,  y,  an  expression 
of  the  same  form  as  that  already  obtained  for  z, 

EXAMPLES   OP   INDETERMINATE   EQUATIONS. 

Solve  the  following  six  equations  in  positive  integers  : 
1.       8aj+65y  =  81.  1,4  ^2.     17a?  +  23^=183.   4,  "S" 

nd  the  general  integral  values  in  each  of  the  following  four 
equations,  and  the  least  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  each : 

^       7x-9y  =  29.   S^3  (8.      9a;-lly  =  8.    7,^ 

l9.     19a;-5y  =  ll^.>Vf,1f  JO.     17a;-49y  +  8=0.    37,  I2> 

jll.  Find  in  how  many  vrays  £500  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and 
five-pound  notes.       \    («\cv  .  C  ^.) 

2X  Fiad  in  how  many  ways  £100  can  be  paid  in  guinea  and 
crowns.      A  J  ["^  Ic.  ) 

13^  Find  in  how  many  ways  £100  can  be  paid  in  half-guineaA 
and  sovereigns,     ^.j^'^^  m  tij'   ^  (t  ^    f) 

J 
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y^lL     Find  in  how  many  ways  19».  6d.  can  be  paid  m  florins 
and  bfllf-crowns.        "l^. 

J5.  Tind  in  how  many  ways  JB22.  3^.  Cef.  can  be  paid  with 
French  flve-franc  pieces,  value  4:8.  each,  and  Turkish  dollars,  value 
3s,  6d.  each.      \^ 

-  liS^  ^^  there  were  coins  of  7  shillings  and  of  17  shillings,  find 
in  how  many  ways  £30  could  be  paid  by  means  of  them.  ^ 

^  |17.  Find  the  simplest  way  for  a  person,  who  has  caily  guineas 
to  pay  IO5.  6c?.  to  another  who  has  only  half-crowns.   3^    p   Zl  i^ 

^.  Supposing  a  sovereign  equal  to  25  francs,  find  how  a  debt 
of  44  shillings  can  be  most  simply  paid  by  giving  sovereigns  and 
receiving  francs.     J  s<rv    |^    2o  ^^^ 

Y19._  Divide  200  into  two  parts,  such  that  if  one  of  them  be 
divided  by  6  and  the  other  \ij  ^  1>  *^®  respective  remainders  may 
be  5  and  4.     \Z^\^  \    \\<?vg|j    5J+)17 

20.  Find  how  many  crowns  and  half-crowns,  whose  diameters 
are  respectively  '81  and  '666  of  an  inch,  may  be  placed  in  a  row 
together,  so  as  to  make  a  yard  in  length. 

\^X*  Find  n  positive  integers  in  arithmetical  progression  whose 
sum  shaH  be  »*:  shew  that  there  are  two  solutions  when  n\&  odd. 

* "    '  ^^^-^  Find  the  least  number  which  divided  by  ^^  leaves  a 
-  -^  remamd^  21,.  and  divided  by  19  leaves  a  remainder  17.      ^.n"^ 

^23.,  Find  the  general  form  of  the  numbers  which  divided  by 
3,  5,  7,  have  remainders  2,  4,  6,  respectively.     '^O^-t  - 1 

\24»^  Find  the  least  number  which  being  divided  by  2 8, 19,  and 
15,  leaves  remainders  13,  2,  and  7.     •/ 

/  25.     Solve  in  positive  integers  17iB  +  23y  +  3»  =  200. ^>>^' 

26.  Find  all  the  positive  integral  solutions  of  the  simul- 
taneous equations  5a;  +  4y  +  «  =  272,  8a;  +  9y  +  3«  =  656. 

27.  Find  in  how  many  ways  a  person  can  pay  a  sum  of  JB15 
in  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences,  so  that  the  number  of 
shillings  and  sixpenees  together  shall  equal  the  number  of  balf- 
(^x)wns. 


27 


\0 
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28.  Find  in  how  many  different  ways  tEe  sum  of  £4.  16*. 
can  be  paid  in  guineas,  crowns,  and  shillings,  so  that  the  number 
of  coins  used  shall  be  exactly  16. 

29.  Find  how  £2,  4:8.  can  be  paid  in  crowns,  half-crowns,  and 
florins,  if  there  be  as  many  crowns  used  as  half-crowns  and  florins 
together. 

(30.  The  difference  between  a  certain  multiple  of  ten  and  the 
sum  of  its  digits  is  99  :  find  it.   iq^ 

[31.  The  same  number  is  represented  in  the  undenary  and 
septenary  scales  by  the  same  three  digits,  the  order  in  the  scales 
being  reversed  and  the  middle  digit  being  zero  :  find  the  niunber.  2^7 

/  32.  A  number  consists  of  three  digits  which  together  make 
TipzO]  if  16  be  taken  ^rom  it  and  the  remainder  divided  by  2 
the  digits  will  be  reverse^ :  find  the  number.      57^ 

S3.     Find  a  number  of  four  digits  in  the  denary  scale,  such 
that  if  the  first  and  last  digits^  be  interchanged,  the  result  is  the 
same  number  expressed  in  the  nonary  scale.     Shew  that  there  is    ^ 
only  one  solution. 

l34.  A  farmer  buys  oxen,,  sheep^  and  ducks.  The  whole 
TLwmSer  bought  ia  100,  and  the  whole  simi  paid  =  £100.  Sup- 
posing the  oxen  to  cost  £5,  the  sheep  £1,  and  the  ducks  Is.  per 
head  j  find  what  number  he  bought  of  each.  Of  how  many  solu- 
tions does  the  problem  admit?       O,  -fCO  ,0  trr    \^ /  K  %^ 

(25.     Find  three  proper  fractions  in  Arithmetical  Progression 5  o    jy 
whose  denominators  shall  be  6,  9,  18,  and  whose  sum  shall  be  2|.^  3    f6 

36.  Three  bells  commenced  tolling  simultaneously,  and  tolled 
at  intervals  of  25,  29,  33  seconds  respectively.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  first  ceased,  and  the  second  and  third  tolled  18 
seconds  and  21  seconds  respectively  after  the  cessation  of  thd 
first  and  then  ceased  j  how  many  times  did  each  bell  toll  1 

37.  Two  rods  each  c  inches  long,  and  divided  into  m,  n  equal 
parts  respectively,  where  m  and  n  have  no  conmion  measure 
greater  than  unity,  are  placed  in  longitudinal  contact  with  their 
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«nds  coincident.    Prove  that  no  two  divisions  are  at  a  less  distance 

than  —  inches,  and  that  two  pairs  of  divisions  are  at  this  distance. 
fan  '  ^ 

If  m  =  250  and  n  —  243,  find  those  divisions  which  are  at  the  least 
distance. 

38.  There  are  three  bookshelves  each  of  which  will  carry 
20  books ;  when  books  are  composed  of  3  sets  of  5  volumes  each, 
6  of  4,  and  7  of  3,  find  how  they  must  be  distributed,  so  that  no 
set  is  divided. 

[39.  Determine  the  greatest  sum  of  money  that  can  be  paid  in 
10  difierent  ways  and  no  more,  in  half-crowns  and  shilUngs^ 
allowing  a  zero  number  of  half-crowns  or  of  shillings.    •£,  ^  •  '^O^  ^• 

MrO.  Determine  the  greatest  sum  of  money  that  can  be  paid 
in  lO  different  ways  and  no  more,  in  half-crowns  and  fthillings; 
excluding  a  zero  number  of  half-crowns  or  of  shillings. 

XLVII.    INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS   OF  A 
DEGREE  HIGHER  THAN  THE  FIRST. 

637.  The  solution  in  positive  integers  of  indeterminate  equa- 
tions of  a  degree  higher  than  the  first  is  a  subject  of  some  com- 
plexity and  of  little  practical  importance ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
give  a  few  miscellaneous  propositions. 

638.  To  solve  inj>08itive  integers  the  equation 

rmcy  +  nx^  +  px  ■hqy=:r. 

This  equation  contains  only  one  of  the  squares  of  the  variables,  aad 
it  can  always  be  solved  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following 
example.     Required  to  solve  in  positive  integers  the  equation 

3xy  +  2x'  =  5y  +  4iB  +  5. 

Here  y  (3aj  -  5)  =  ~  2a*  +  4aj  +  5  ;  therefore  v  =  ^^^ — ^ k —  i 

ox  —  o 

let  ox  =  z;  therefore   9y  = ^ =  —  2«  +  2  + 


z-5  «-5' 

55 

therefore  9  w  =  -  6a;  +  2  +  = — ^ . 
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Since  x  and  y  are  to  liave  integral  values  3x^5  must  be  a 
divisor  of  55,  and  from  this  condition  we  can  find  by  trial  the 
values  of  X,  and  then  deduce  those  of  y.  The  only  cases  for 
examination  are  the  following : 

3a;- 5  =  ±55,  3iB-5T=±ll, 

3aj-5  =  ±5,  3a;-5  =  ±L 

Out   of  these  cases  only  the  following  give  a  positive  integral 

value  to  XI 

3a;  —  5  =  55,  therefore  a;  =  20  j 

3a;  —  5  =  1,     therefore  x  =  2. 

When  a;  =^  20  we  do  not  obtain  a  positive  integral  value  for  y ; 
when  x  =  2  we  have  y  =  5 ;  this  is  therefore  the  only  solution  of 
the  proposed  equation  in  positive  integers. 

639.  The  equation  a?  —  N^*  =  \  can  always  be  solved  in 
integers  when  iV  is  a  whole  number  and '  not  a  perfect  square. 
For  in  the  process  of  converting "  JI^  into  a  continued  fifaction 
we  arrive  at  the  following  equation  (see  Ai-t.  614), 

p"{pq'-p'q)  =  ^'2^-p''; 

and   at   the   end   of    any   complete   period   of    quotients    p"  =  1 
(Art.  621)  j  thus 

Suppose  now  that  the  number  of  the  recurring  quotients  is  even, 
then  -7  is  always  an  even  convergent,  and  is  therefore  greater  than 

^Nj  and  so  greater  than  - .     Hence  p'q  —  ^p  =  1,  and  we  have 

—  1  =  g^*iV— j^'*;   so  that  'p'^  —  N(^—\,     Hence   we   obtain   solu- 
tions of  the  proposed  equation  by  putting  x  =p'  and  y  =  5'',  where 

~7  is  any  convergent  just  preceding  that  formed  with  the  'quo- 
tient 2a, 

Next  suppose  that  the  number  of  th:  recurring  q-aotier  b  Is  odd; 
then  when  first  p"=l  the  convergent  "^  is  an  odd  convergent, 
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/ 
when  next  p''  =  1  the  convergent  -^  is  an  even  convergent,  and 

po  on.  Hence  solutions  can  be  obtained  by  restricting  ourselves 
to  even  convergents  occurring  just  before  those  formed  with  the 
quotient  2a. 

640.  If  the  number  of  recurring  •quotients  obtained  from 

fjy  be  odd,  then,  as  appears  in  the  preceding  Article,  if  "^-^  be 

any  odd  convergent  immediately  preceding  that  formed  with 
the  quotient  2a,  we  h&Ye  ,pgi^-p'q  =  ^J^-p''.,  and  pq^  -  p'q  =  1 ; 
thus  we  obtain  in  this  case  solutions  in  integers  of  the  equation 

641.  The  equation  a*-i\ry*  =  tta"  by  putting  x  —  aal  and 
y^a'j/  becomes  ocf^  —  N^^=^\^  which  we  have  considered  in 
the  preceding  Articles, 

642.  The  relation p''(;?5r'-/^)=  g'^JT-;?'',  that  is,  ^p'^q^Hf-p*, 
win  give  solutions  of  the  equation  a;'  —  Ny^  =  tt  c  in  some  cases 
in  which  c  is  different  from  unity.  The  method  will  be  similar 
to  that  given  in  Arts.  639  and  640. 

643.  If  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation  a?*  —  il^  =  1 
be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of  such  solutions. 
Por  suppose  x  =  p  and  y  =  3'  to  be  such  a  solution,  so  that 
p* - Fq^=\  ;  then  {p-q  JN')  (p  +  g'  JN)  =  1 ;  therefore 

{p-q^Ny{p^qJNf^\=^{x-yJN){x  +  yJN), 

by  supposition.     Put  then 

x-yslN={p-qJN)%    x^-yJF=(jp  +  qJNy, 

thus  x^Wip  +  qJUry  +  ip-qJN)'^, 

it  is  obvious  that  if  »  be  any  positive  integer,  these  valaes  of 
X  and  y  will  be  positive  integers. 
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644.  Similarly,  if  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation 
a5*—iry'  =  — 1  be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number 
of  such  solutions,  For  suppose  .x=p  and  y  =  q  to  be  such  a 
tsolution,  then  {p-q  Jj^)  (p  +  3'  n/-^)  =  -  !•  Now  take  n  any 
oc^ integer;  then 

=  (^  •"  y  s/^)  (^  +  y  ij^^  ^y  supposition. 
Then  we  proceed  as  in  Art.  643. 

645.  If  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation  ic*  —  Ny*  =  a 
T)e  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of  such  solutions. 
For  suppose  x  =p  and  y  =  g  to  be  such  a  solution,  and  let  x  =  m 
and  y  =  n  be  a  solution  ofaf-  iTy*  =  1  j  then  the  equation 
gf  —  iVy*  =  a  may  be  written 

x'-Ny'=(p'-N'q^){m'-Nn') 

=:p'm^+  2P^n'  -  Nip'n^  +  g^'m*)  =  (pm  ±  Nqifif  -^{pn^qrr^ys 

we  may  therefore  take  x  =pm^  Nqn,  y  =pn  ±  qm. 

EXAMPLES   OF  INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS. 

1.  Solve  in  positive  integers  Zxy  —  4y  +  3a5  =  14.    3  >1  >  2  >  M 

g,^  Solve  in  positive  integers  a;y  +  a:'  =  2aj  +  3y  +  29.    ^y2A 

^  j3.  Find  a  solution  in  positive  integers  of  a*  -  13y*  =  —  1.    '^/  X 

4.  Find  a  solution  in  positive  integers  of  as'—  lOly*  =  -  1.  /o,  / 

^  Shew  how  to  find  series  of  numbers  which  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  of  the  two  forms  w*- 1  ^d  lOm",  and  find  the  value 
of  the  smallest,    ^^f{,    \     ^CO 

6.  A  gentleman  being  asked  the  size  of  his  paddock  an- 
swered, '* between  one  and  two  roods;  also  were  it  smaller  by 
3  square  yards,  it  would  be  a  square  number  of  square  yards,  and 
if  my  brother's  paddock,  which  is  a  square  number  of  square 
yards,  were  larger  by  one  square  yard,  it  would  be  exactly  half 
as  large  as  mine."     Find  the  size  of  his  paddock. 
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(7,  Find  a  whole  number  which  is  greater  than  three  tunes 
the  integral  part  of  its  square  root  by  unity:  shew  that  there  are 
two  solutions  of  the  problem  and  no  more.  7>^0  ;  "7^^  ^^^-i 

8.  Shew  that  the  number  of  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 
y*  +  ax'  =  6  is  limited  when  a  ia  positiva 

9.  Find  all  the  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 

10.  Find  all  the  solutions  in  jpositive  integers  of 

2a;"-9a;y  +  7y«=38.  ^3/)?/   b^ 

11.  Find  a  general  form,  for  solutions  in  positive  integers 
of  aj'  —  23^*  =  1,  having  given  the  solution  a;  =  24  and  y  =  5.    i^mm  n^^ 

12.  Find  a  general  form  for  solutions  in  positive  integers 
of  X*  -  2?^  =  7,  having  given  the  solution  a;  =  3  and  y  =  1.        ^    * 

XL VIII.     PARTIAL  FE ACTIONS  AND  INDETERMI-* 

NATE   COEFFICIENTS. 

646.  An  algebraical  fraction  may  be  sometimes  decomposed 
into  the  sum  of  two  or  more  simpler  fractions;  for  example, 

2a;- 3  1  1 

a;"-3a;  +  2  ~a;-l     aj-2" 

The  general  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  a  fraction  into 
simpler  fractions,  called  partial  /ractionSy  is  given  in  treatises  on 
the  Theory  of  Equations  and  on  the  Integral  Calculus.  (See 
Theory  of  Equations,  Chap,  xxiv.,  Integral  CalcvZus,  Chap,  n.) 
We  shall  here  only  consider  ^  simple  case, 

OtOlj   H-  uX  "4-  G 

647.  Let  -, r-? ^, , .  be  a  fraction,  the  denominator 

{x-a){x^P){x-y) 

of  which  is  composed  of  three  different  factors  of  the  first  degree 
with  respect  to  a;,  and  the  numerator  is  of  a  degree  not  higher 
than  the  second  with  respect  to  a;;  this  fraction  can  be  decom- 
posed into  three  simple  fractions,  which  have  for  their  denominar 
tors  respectively  the  factors  of  the  denominator  of  the  proposed 


>.-, 
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fraction,  and  for  tlieir  numerators  certain  quantities  independent 
of  X.     To  prove  this,  assume 

ax'  +  bx-hc  A  B  C 

= -J j{ 

(05  — a)(a;  — j5)(a;  — y)      a;  — a      x- fi      x-y 

where  A,  By  C  are  at  present  undetermined;  we  have  then  to 
shew  that  such  constant  values  can  be  found  for  A,  B  and  C,  as 
will  make  the  above  equation  an  identity^  that  is,  true  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  x.  Multiply  by  (x  -  a)  (a  -  fi)  (x-y);  then 
all  that  we  require  is  that  the  following  shail  be  an  identity, 

ax^'hhx  +  c^A(x-P){x-y)-hB{x-a){x-y)-hC{x-a){x-P)} 

this  will  be  secured  if  we  arrange  the  terms  on  the  right  hand 
according  to  powers  of  x,  and  equate  the  coefficient  of  each  power 
to  the  corresponding  coefficient  on  the  left  hand;  we  shall  thus 
obtain  three  simple  equations  for  determining  A,  B  and  C, 

648.  The  method  of  the  preceding  Article  may  be  applied  to 
any  fraction,  the.  denominator  of  which  is  the  product  of  different 
simple  factors,  and  the  numerator  of  lower  dimensions  than  the 
denominator. 

The  preceding  Article  however  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  because 
we  do  not  shew  that  the  final  equations  which  we  obtain  are  in- 
dependent and  consistent.  But  as  we  shall  only  have  to  apply  the 
method  to  simple  examples,  where  the  results  may  be  easily 
verified,  we  shall  not  devote  any  more  space  to  the  subject,  but 
refer  the  student  to  the  Theory  of  Equations  and  the  Integral 

CaZcvlus. 

2a:  —  3 

649.  Suppose  we  have  to   develop   -j — « «  ^  ®  series 

X  "~  ox  +  Jd 

proceeding  according  to  ascending  powers  of  a?  j  there  are  various 
methods  which  may  be  adopted.  "We  may  proceed  by  ordinary 
algebraical  division,  writing  the  divisor  in  the  order  2  —  3a?  +  a* 
and   the  diviiiend  in  the  order  —  3  +  2a;.     Or  we  may  develop 

-J — 5 ^  by  writing  it  in  the  form  (aj*  — 3a;  + 2)"*,  and  finding 

the  coefficients  of  the  successive  powers  of  x  by  the  multinomial 
T.  A.  26 


r 
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theorem ;  we  must  then  multiply  the  result  by  2a!  -  3.  It  is 
however  more  conyenient  to  decompose  the  fraction  into  partial 
fractions  and  then  to  develop  each  of  these.     Thus 

2a;~3     ^    1  1 1 1_  . 

x'-3x+'2''x-l     a-2~     1-aj     2-x^ 

-^ =-(l-a;)~*=-|l  +  a5  +  a"  +  «^  +  ...  +  a^+...|-, 

1     __     1/      xy'_     ir      a     0^     «»  a^  \ 

~^r^--~2\:^2)  -"2r^2^2"-'^2-^ ■*"2-'*" /• 

2a;-  3 
Hence  the  required  series  for     ^  ■  ^ ^  has  for  its  general 

X   "~  oX  +  M 


tei*m 


~  (       2*^v  ^* 


650»  Without  actually  developing  such  an  expression  as  the 
above,  we  may  shew  that  the  successive  coefficients  will  be  con- 
nected by  a  certain  relation ;  before  we  can  shew  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  general  property  of  serieg, 

651.     If  the   series  a^  +  a^x  +  a^x^  4-  a^x^  + is  always 

equal  to  zero  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  x,  the  coefficients 

a^,  a^j  a^,  a^, must  each  separately  be  equal  to  zero.     For 

since  the  series  is  to  be  zero  whatever  Toay  he  the  valtie  of  x, 
we  may  put  a;  =  0  j  thus  the  series  reduces  to  a^,  which  must 
therefore  itself  be  zero.  Hence  removing  this  teJrnl  we  have 
a^x+a^'+a^x'^+,..  always  zero;  divide  by  a;,  then  ai+a^+a^+„. 
is  always  zero.  Hence,  as  before,  we  infer  that  ai  =  0.  Proceeding 
in  this  way,  the  theorem  is  established. 

If  the  series       a^  +  a^x  +  a^ot?  +  a^^  + 


and  A^-k-A^x  ^A^x^-k-  A^x^-\- 

are  always  equal  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  as,  then 

is  always  zero  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  aj;  hence  we  infer  that 
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that  is^  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  in  the  two  series 
are  equal. 

The  theorem  here  given  is  sometimes  quoted  as  the  Principle 
of  Indeterminate  Coefficients;  we  assumed  its  truth  in  Arts,  526, 
54:2,  and  549. 

652.  The  demonstration  of  the  preceding  Article  is  that 
which  has  been  usually  given  in  elementary  works  on  Algebra; 
there  is  however  a  difficulty  in  it  which  requires  examination. 

,  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  theorem  that  if  the  series 
a^  +  a^x  +  a^x*  +  ...  is  always  equal  to  zero,  each  coefficient  must  be 
equal  to  zero;  the  theorem  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Article  follows 
fix>mthis. 

When  we  say  that  the  series  is  always  equal  to  zero  we  mean 
that  it  is  equal  to  zero  for  all  such  values  of  a;  as  make  the  series 
convergent;  for  of  coiu^e  a  divergent  series  cannot  be  said  to 
vanish. 

In  the  demonstration  we  shew  that  a^x  + a^x'  +  a^x'+ .., 
is  always  zero;  that'  is  xS^^  is  always  zero,  where  S^  stands  for 
a^  +  a^x  +  a^x^  4-  ..,  Hence  if  a;  is  not  zero  S^  must  be  zero; 
but  if  a;  is  zero  xS^  vanishes  whatever  finite  value  S^  may  have : 
thus  in  feet  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  JS^  is  zero  when  x  is 
zero,  and  so  the  result  a,  =  0  is  not  strictly  demonstrated.  This 
is  the  difficulty  we  have  to  examine. 

We  have  S^  =  a^  +  xS^  where  S^  stands  for  a^  +  a^x  +  a^af  +  . . . ; 
ajid  although  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  JS^  is  zeix)  when  x 
is  zero,  yet  we  may  say  that  S^  is  zero  however  small  x  may  be. 
Since  the  original  series  is  supposed  to  be  convergent  S^  is  also  a 
convergent  series,  and  therefore  it  will  not  increase  beyond  some 
£2:ed  value  whdn  x  is.  made  small  enough;  and  therefore  by  making 
se  small  enough  xS^  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please :  hence  a^ 
must  be  zero,  for  if  a^  were  not  zero  we  could  not  have  S^  zero 
liowever  small  x  might  be. 

26—2 
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Thus  the  result  a^  =  0  follows  strictly  if  ^S^^,  is  convergent  when 
X  is  made  as  small  as  we  please.  In  like  manner  the  result  a,  ^  0 
follows  strictly  if  a^,  is  convergent  when  x  is  made  as  small  as  we 
please,  where  S^  stands  for  a,  +  a^pc  +  a^o;*  +  . . .  And  so  on.    ;  * 

Since  the  original  series  is  supposed  to  be  convergent  the 
series  ^2>  S^t  •••  *^o  convergent,  when  x  is  made  as  small  as  we 
please;  and  so  the  theorem  of  the  preceding  Article  holds. 

653.     Suppose   that    the    series    w^  +  w,a;  +  w^as*  +  w^aj' + 

CL  "I-  OX 

represents  the  development  of  ;j -^;  then 

a+hx  =  (1  —px—qa^  {u^  +  u^x  +  u^  +  u^x^  + ). 

If  n  be  greater  than  1,  the  coefficient  of  as"  on  the  right-hand 
side  is  u^—  pu^_i  —  qu^^^;  hence  since  there  is  no  power  of  x 
higher  than  the  first  on  the  left-hand  side,  we  must  have  by 
Art.  651,  for  every  value  of  n  greater  than  1, 

And  by  comparing  the  first  and  second  terms  on  each  side, 
we  have 

the  last  two  equations  determine  u^  and  Wj,  and  then  the  previous 

equation  will  determine  w,,  w,,  w^, by  making  successively 

71  =  2,  3,  4, 

EXAMPLES   OF  PABTIAL  FBACTIOKS  AlH)  IKDETEBMIKATE 

COEFFICIENTS. 

Expand  each  of  the  following  seven  expressions  in  ascending 
powers  of  Xy  and  give  the  general  term : 


1  ^  n        g-lOg  o  3a;~2 

L^    Z-2x'        ^    2-a;-3a;'*        —'.  {« - 1) (« - 2) (« - 3>  " 

*.     /I r-n :  .  0.     -; : »»  O. 


{l-x){l--px)'  "•     l-2«  +  «'*  (l-3a;)*' 

-     1  +ix  +  a^ 
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Expand  each  of  the  following  five  expressions  in  ascending 
powers  of  cc  as  fe-r  as  five  terms,  and  write  down  the  relation 
which  connects  the  coefficients  of  consecutive  terms : 

11.    -r— !— 3.  12.    = ^—^ 3.  <x>Tir^ 

a+ax  +  sf  l—px  +  px^  —  x 

13.  Sum  the  following  series  to  n  terms  by  separating  each 
term  into  partial  fractions  : 

X  ax  c?x  ' 


(1 +a?)(l  +  aa;)      (1  +  oo?)  (1  +  a'a;)      (1  +  a*ic)  (1  +  «"«?) 

14.  Sum  in  a  similar  manner  the  following  series  to  n  terms  T 
x(\  —  ax)  ax  (1  —  a'flj) 

(1  +  «)  (1  +  ax)  (1+  a*x)     (1  +  oic)  (1  +  a^x)  (1  +  a'^x) 

15.  Determine    a,  h,  c,  J,  e,    so    that  the  n"*  term  in  t^e 

expansion  01 r^ r^ may  be  nx     .  _  1^      \  ^  ^ 

of  .         ^  =-0 

16.  Shew  how  to  decompose  •; —, rr-; : —  into  par- 

^        {x  —  a){x  —  o){x  —  c),,. 

tial  fractions,  supposing  that  n  is  the  number  of  factoife  in  tho 
denominator,  and  that  ^  is  an  integer  less  than  n. 


lip  be  less  than  n,  shew  that 

a'"*  6'-*  c*"* 


(a-6)(a  — c)...      (&-a)  (6--c) ...      (c— aj(c  — ft) ... 


+  ...  =  0. 


XLIX.     RECUREING  SERIES. 

654.  A  series  is  called  a  recurring  series,  when  from  and 
after  some  fixed  term  each  term  is  equal  to  the  simi  of  a  fixed 
number  of  the  preceding  terms  multiplied  respectively  by  certain 
constants.  By  constants  here  we  mean  quantities  which  remain 
unchanged  whatever  term  of  the  series  we  consider. 

(d55»  A  geometrical  progression  is  a  simple  example  of  a 
recurring  series ;  for  in  the  series  a  +  ar  +  ar^  +  or'  + each 
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term  after  the  first  is  r  times  the  preceding  term.  If  w,_^  and  u^ 
denote  respectively  the  (n  —  1)**^  term  and  the  n^  term,  then 
u^  — .  rtt^_i  =  0 ;  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  u^  and  u^_i  with 
their  proper  signs,  that  is,  1  -  r,  is  called  the  scale  qfiiiation. 

Again,  in  the  series  2  + 4a:  +  14a:* +  4  60^  +  15205*+ the 

law  connecting  consecutive  terms  is  w^  —  3ayu^_i  —  ^**^»-»  =  Q  j  ^^ 
law  holds  for  values  of  w  greater  than  1,  so  that  every  term  after 
the  second  can  be  obtained  from  the  two  terms  immediately  pre- 
ceding.    The  scale  of  relation  is  1  —  3a;  ^  a;*. 

656.     To  find  tJie  sum  o/tl  terms  of  a  recurring  series. 

Let  the  series  be  u^  +  u^x  +  ujx^  +  usx?  + ,  and  let  the  scale 

of  relation  be  \—px  —  qo(^y  so  that  for  every  value  of  n  greater 
than  .unity  w»— pw^_i  — jm^_,  =  0.      Denote  the  first  n  terms- -of ^- 
the  series  by  ^S^  then 

S=u^-¥u^X'\-u^a?-\-u^a?'^ +  w^_ja3""', 

pxS  =  uj)x  +  Uipx'  +  u^pa^  + +  u^^^px*'^  +  u^_^px\ 

qx*S  =  w^<2a;*  +  Wj  ^a;'  + +  u^.^qx'^^^  u^_^qx*+  u^^^qa^*^; 

hence 

S-pxS—  qx^S  =  u^  +  u^x  -  u^px  —  u^^ipx*  —  u^^^qx"*  —  Wk-i?^*N 

for  all  the  other  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  disappear  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  which  holds  between  any  three  consecutive  terms 
of  the  given  series ;  therefore 

■  c 

1  —px  —  qx 

If  the  term  a"  {pw»_i  +  q'^^r^  +  S'^'^w^i}  decreases  without  limit 
as  n  increases  without  limit,  we  may  say  that  the  sum  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  terms  of  the  recurring  series  is 

l-px  —  qs? 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  this  expression  be  developed  in  a  series 
according  to  powers  of  a;,  we  shall  recover  the  given  recurring 
series,     (See  Art.  653.) 
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657.  If  the  recurring  series  be  w^^  +  w^  +  w,  +  «,  + ,  and 

the  scale  of  relation  l—p  —  q,  we  have  only  to  make  a  =  1  in  the 
results  of  the  preceding  Article,  in  order  to  find  the  sum  of  n 
termsy  or  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms.  <* 

658.  When  1—px  —  qx^  can  be  resolved  into  two  reed  factors  of 

the  first  degree  in  x,  the  expression  -^- ^ — ^-^  may  be   de- 

l—px—qx 

composed  into  partial  fractions,  each  having  for  its  denominator  an 

expression  containing  only  the  first  power  of  x :   see  Arts.  337 

and  647.    In  this  case,  since  each  partial  fraction  can  be  developed 

into  a  geometrical  progression,  we  can  obtain  an  expression  for 

the  general  term  of  the  recurring  series.      We  have  thus   also 

another  method  of  obtaLoing  the  sum  of  n  terms,  since  the  sum  of 

n  terms  of  each  of  the  geometrical  progressions  is  known. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BECUBRING  SEBIES. 

Find  the  expressions  from  which  the  following  three  series 
are  derivable ;  resolve  the  expressions  into  partial  fractions,  and 
give  the  general  term  of  each  series  : 

1.     4:  +  9x  +  2W+5W+ r^.y    ^'^'   ^(^''Vinir 


/3^  l+3aj  +  llaj'  +  43aj'+.....y^^Agj^    ± /o^'»"     f\v^' 
>4.     Find  how   small  x  must  be  in  order  that  tie  series  in 


,^.     Find  how   small  x  must  be  in  order  that  the  series  i 
Example  3  may  be  convergent         X.<  "r-  ^'^IjuK' 1^  I 

.   5.  ,xJFind  the  general  term  of  the  series  3  +  11  +  32  +  84  +  ./.... 

fij^^Sum  the  following  series  to  n  terms 


1  +  5  +  17  +  53  +  161  +  485  + 


r-.-| 


J^  Find  the  general  term  of  the  series  10  + 14  +  10  +  6  + .,. 
and  the  sum  to  infinity.        ^  f  2f"^— ^'^'^)  *      ^7  r- 

^y8j^Find  the   expression  from  which  the  following  serie^  is 
derivable,  and  obtain  the  general  term 

2-aj  +  2a:'-5a;'+10x'-17a;'+ 
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L.     SUMMATION   OF  SERIES. 

659.  Series  of  particular  kinds  have  been  summed  in  the 
Chapters  on  Arithmetical  Progression,  Geometrical  Progression, 
and  Kecurring  Series;  we  shall  here  give  some  miscellaneous 
examples  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  Chapters. 

660.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  series  1*  +  2*+  3*+ +n\ 

We  have  already  found  this  sum  in  Arts.  460,  482 ;  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  however  usually  given.    Assume 

r+2'+3'+ +w*  =  ^  +  J?7i+(77i'  +  2>»»+^w*+ , 

where  A,  B,  C,  D,  B, are  constants  at  present  undetermined. 

Change  n  into  n  +  1;  thus 

+c  (n+iy + J)  {n  +  'iy +E  {n-i-iy  + 

By  subtraction, 

w*+  2n+ 1  =  ^  +  C  (2n  + 1)  +  i>  {3n»  +  3/1+1) 

+  ^(4w'  +  6n*+4»+l)+ 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  the  respective  powers  of  n;  thus 
JSr  =  0,  and  so  any  other  term  after  JE  would  =  0  ; 

ZD  =  l;    3i)  +  2(7  =  2;    i>  +  (7  +  5=l; 
hence  ^^^'       ^^2'      ^"^6* 

Thus  r  +  2*  +  3*+ +n«  =  ^  +  ^  +  ^'+^. 

6      2      3 

To  determine  A  we  observe  that  since  this  equation  is  to  hold 
for  all  positive  integral  values  of  n,  we  may  put  w  =  1 ;  thus 
-4  =  0.     Hence  the  required  sum  is 

gw(n+l)(2n  +  l). 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  find  the  sum  of  the  cubes 
of  the  first  n  natural  numbers,  or  the  sum  of  their  fourth  powers, 
and  so  on.     See  also  Art.  671. 
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661.     Suppose  the  n*  term  of  a  series  to  be 

{an  +  h}{a{n+l)  +  h}{a{n-h2)  +  h} {a  (n  +  «i - 1)  +  £}, 

where  mias.  fixed  positive  integer,  and  a  and  h  known  constants ; 
then  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  this  series  will  be 

{an  +  5}  {g  (n  + 1)  +  5} {a{n  +  m'-l)+h}{a{n  +  m)-\-h}    ^ 

(w+l)a  * 

where  C  is  some  constant. 

Let  u^  denote  the  w*^  term  of  the  proposed  series,  S^  the  sum 
of  n  terms ;  then  we  have  to  prove  that 

an-vh 
•^ ~  (m+l)a 

Assume  that  the  formula  is  true  for  an  assigned  value  of  w ; 
add  the  (ti  +  1)"*  term  of  the  series  to  both  sides ;  then 

an-vh 
(w  +  l)a 


that  IS,     /S^+i  =  ~^-7 ^TT^ —  ^n+i+^  =  ^^ =n ^•»+a+^; 

thus  the  same  formula  will  hold  for  the  sum  of  w  + 1  terins, 
-which  was  assumed  to  hold  for  the  sum  of  n  terms.  Hence  if  the 
formula  be  true  for  any  number  of  terms  it  is  true  for  the  next 
greater  number ;  and  so  on.  But  the  formula  voUl  be  true  when 
n  =  1  if  we  take  C  such  that 

„         a  +  6  r»xi-x«  a  +  5  ^ 

S=, rr— w.  +  C;,  that  IS,  u  =- — -TT-u^  +  G; 

*     (wi  + 1)  a    *  *     (w  + 1)  a    *        ' 

thus  G  is  determined  and  the  truth  of  the  theorem  established. 

o-                               a(m  +  l)  +  5  - 

Smce  w.  =  — ^ r **.  >  we  nave 


^  a  (m  + 1)  +  5 

C7  =  W, ^ -:rc—  W.  =  — 


hu. 


a{m+l)       *         a  (w  +  1)  * 
Hence  &  =  -. =t—  w...,  - 


"■"{m+ !)»'*+'     (m+l)a' 
Thus  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  proposed  series  is  ob- 
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tained  by  subtractins:  the  constant  quantity  7 fr—    fi-om  a 

certain  expression  which  depends  on  n.  This  expression  is 
7 tT~**«+i5  ^®  "^^^  ^®^  P^*  *^  expression  into  the  equi- 
valent form  — 7 t{ W-.,  and  to  assist  the  memory  we  may 

(w  +  l)a       "'  -^  ^ 

observe  that  it  can  be  formed  by  irdroducvn/g  an  additional  /odor 
at  the  end  of  u^,  and  dividing  hy  the  prodtict  of  the  number  of 
/actors  thus  increased  and  the  coefficient  ofn, 

662.     "We  may  obtain  the  result  of  the  preceding  Article  in 
another  way.     As  before,  let  u^  denote 

{an  +  6}{a(n  +  l)  +  5}{a(n  +  2)  +  5} .,.,..  {a(n  +  w-l)  +  J}, 

and  let  S^  denote  the  simi  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  of 
which  u^  is  the  )fi^  term. 

We  have 

ain  +  rriS  +  h  amu^ 

=  -^ H u  ^u  + 


u 


"*^  an  +  b         «■'    «     an  +  b^ 

let  an +  5=^;  thus 

change  n  into  w  — 1,  thus 

similarly, 

{  p  -  2a}  (w„_i  -  w„_a)  =  amw^_„ 

{ p  -  3a}  (w«.,  -  w^.,)  =  amw^_3, 


{p  -  (n - 1)  a}  (it, -  Wj)  =  amWi. 

Hence,  by  addition, 

jp(w,+j-Wj)-a{w^  +  w^_,  +  **»-«+  ...  +w,-(n-  l)wj}  =  aw5',; 

therefore  p  {^%^\  —  «*i)  +  nau^^  amS^  +  OiS^ ; 

.,       -  a        an  +  b  bui    ' 

therefore  S^  =  7 77-  w, . ,  -  -. — -^  . 

"     (w  +  1)  a    "**     (w  + 1)  a 


i:- 
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'  1 

663.     Suppose  the  n^  term  of  a  series  to  be  — t  where  i*.  is 

tiie  same  as  in  the  preceding  Article ;  then  the  sum  of  the  first  n 

terms  of  this  series  will  be  —7- r^^ +  C. 

{m  - 1)  au^ 

Assume,  as  before,  51  =  -  ,   ^^,, +  (7, 

(m-l)  au^       ' 

add  to  both  sides,  then 

1        a(m  +  n)  +  b     ^        a{n+l)  +  b      ^ 

Hence,  as  before,  the  truth  of  the  theorem  is  established,  pro- 
vided C  be  such  that  —  = — r-r +  C,     Thus  C  = 


-    -,         CMTt  +  5  an-hb 

and  o-  =  7 =-j 7 =T . 

(m  —  1)  aui      (m  —  1)  au^ 

This  result  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  manner  of  Art.  662. 

664.  A  series  may  occur  which  is  not  directly  included  in 
the  general  form  of  the  preceding  Article,  but  may  be  decomposed 
into  two  or  more  which  ^re.  For  example,  required  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  series 

3  _4 5 

1.2.4.5'*'2.3.5.6"^3.4.6.7'*' 

Here  the  n^^  term 

w  +  2  (n  +  2)* 


n{n-hl)  (%+  3)  (n  +  4)     n(n+  1)  (n  +  2)  (7^  +  3)  (n  +  4) 

Now  (w  +  2)*  =  w (w  +  1)  +  3»  +  4;  thus  the  w*  term 
n(n  +  l)  +  3n  +  4:  1 


n{n+l){n  +  2)(n  +  3){n  +  4)     (71+ 2)(w+3)(w  +  4) 

3  4 


(n  +  1)  (n  +  2)  {n  +  3)  (w  +  4)     w(n  +  l)(n  +  2)  (w  +  3)  (w-f  4)  ' 
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If  each  term  of  the  proposed  series  be  decomposed  in  this 
maimer  we  obtain  three  series,  each  of  which  may  be  summed 
by  the  method  of  the  preceding  Article;  thus  the  proposed  series 
can  be  summed.     In  the  present  case  the  required  sum  is 

l^ 1  I 3 

24     2{n  +  3){n  +  ^)'^  24:     3{n  +  2){n  +  3)  (n  +  ^) 

1^ 4_ 

"*"24     4(7i  +  l)(n  +  2)(n  +  3)(7i  +  4)* 

665.  Polygonal  Numbers,  The  expression  n  +  in(n  —  l)b  is 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the 
first  term  is  unity  and  the  common  difference  is  6.  If  we  make 
6  =  0,  1,  2,  3,  ...  we  obtain  expressions  which  are  called  the  gene- 
ral terms  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  order  of  polygonal  numbers 

respectively.     The  ^5^  order  is  that  in  which  every  term  is  unity. 
Thus  we  have 

1st  order,   n*  term  1 ;  series  1,  1,  1, 

2nd  order,  w*"*  term  w;  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

3rd  order,  n^  term  Jw(w+  1);  series  1,  3,  6,  10, 

4th  order,  rt^  term  w';  series  1,  4,  9,  16, 

5th  order,  n"*  term  ^niZn-  1);  series  1,  5,  12,  22, 

and  so  on. 

The  numbers  in  the   2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th, series   have  been 

called  respectively  linear ^  triangular^  square,  penta>gonaI,  

666.  The  n^  term  of  the  r*^  order  of  polygonal  numbers  is 

«  +  in(7i-.l)  (i*-2); 

the  sum  of  n  tenns  of  this  series  is,  by  Art.  661, 

n(n+l)     r-2    (w- l)w(w  + 1) 
2        "^~T~*  3  ' 

or  i  w  (/I  +  1 )  { (r  -  2)  (w  -  1 )  +  3} . 

Hence  for  triangular  numbers  S^  =  ^  n{n  -h  1)  (n  -^  2),  for  square 
numbers  /S'^  =  J  w  (n  +  1)  {2n  + 1),  and  so  on* 

667.  To  find  the  number  of  cannon-halls  in  a  pyramidal  p^. 
(1)     Suppose  the  base  of  the  pyramid  an  equilateral  triangle, 

let  there  be  n  balls  in  a  side  of  the  base ;  then  the  number  of 
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balls  in  the  lowest  layer  is  w  +  (n  —  1)  +  (n  —  2)  + +  1,  that  is, 

the  triomgular  number  ^  w  (»  +  1) ;  the  number  in  the  next  layef 
will  be  found  by  changing  n  into  w—  1 ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  by 
Art.  665,  the  number  of  all  the  balls  is  ^  n  (n  +  1)  (n  +  2). 

(2)  Suppose  the  base  of  the  pyramid  a  square;  let  there  be, 
n  balls  in  a  side  of  the  base ;  then  the  number  of  balls  in  the 
lowest  layer  is  n*,  in  the  next  layer  {n  -r- 1)*,  and  so  on.  The 
number  of  all  the  balls  is  \n{n+l)  {2n  +1). 

Similarly  we  may  proceed  for  any  other  form  of  pyramid. 

We  may  see  from  this  proposition  a  reason  for  the  terms 
triangular  number ,  square  number, 

If  the  pile  of  cannon-balls  be  incomplete,  we  must  first  find 
the  number  in  the  pile  supposed  complete,  then  the  number  in 
the  lesser  pile  which  is  deficient,  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
number  in  the  incomplete  pile. 

668.  A  question  analogous  to  that  in  Art.  667  arises  when 
we  have  to  sum  the  balls  in  a  pile  of  which  the  base  is  rectangular 
but  not  square.  In  this  case  the  pile  will  terminate  in  a  single 
row  at  the  top ;  suppose  p  the  number  of  balls  in  this  row ;  then 
the  w***  layer  reckoned  from  the  top  has  p  +  n—l  balls  in  its 
length  and  ^  in  its  breadth,  and  therefore  contains  n  (p  +  w  —  1) 
balls.     Hence  the  number  of  balls  in  n  layers  is 

n(n  +  \)        (n-V)nin-¥\)  ,     ,       ^.  ,^       ^       ^v 

-—^ —  'P'^  3  ■'   or  in(n+l)(329  +  27i-2). 

If  w  be  the  number  in  the  length  of  the  lowest  row,  7/*  =  jp  +  »  —  1, 
and  the  sum  may  be  written  ^  ?*  (w  +  1)  (3w»  — »  +  1);  as  9%  is  the 
number  in  the  breadth  of  the  lowest  row,  the  sum  is  thus  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  nimibers  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  base. 

669.  Figurate  Numbers.  The  following  series  form  what  are 
called  the  different  orders  oi  figurate  numbers: 

1st  order,    1,  1,  1,  1,  1, 

2nd  order,    1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

3rd  order,    1,  3,  6,  10,  15, 
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the  general  law  is,  that  the  n^  term  of  any  order  is  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  preceding  order.    Thus  the  n^  term  of  the  second 

order  is  n,  of  the  3rd  order  is  —\ — ^-^,  of  the  fourth  order  is 
— ^ — = — ^-^ ,  and  generally  the  n^  term  of  the  r^  order  is 

— ^ ^  "■  ^ —  ,     This  we  may  prove  by  induction.     For, 

I  r  —  1 

assuming  this  expression  for  the  n^  term  of  the  r*^  order,  we 
may  find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  r***  order  by  the 
formula  of  Art  661.  "We  have  only  to  put  1  for  a,  0  for  b,  arid 
r  —  1  for  m.     Hence  we  obtain  for  the  sum 

.    n{n+l)(n  +  2) (w  +  r-1) 

-  [^  • 

and  then,  by  definition,  this  is  the  expression  for  the.  n^  term 
of  the  (r  + 1)"*  order. 

670.  "We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Binomial  Theorem 
may  be  sometimes  applied  to  find  the  sum  of  a  series  (see  Art.  526); 
we  give  another  example.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

where     Q^  =  r(r+l)(r+2) (r+gr_l), 

and       •■iPr=  (n  —  r)  {n  —  r+  1)  (n—r  +  2) (n^r+p  —  I). 

We  can  see  that 
G^=[£xthe  coefficient  of  a'"*  in  the  series  for  (l-a;)~***\ 

and  P^  =  [p  X  the  coefficient  of  aT^'^  in  the  series  for  (1  -  o;)"^^'. 
Hence  we  have  so  far  as  terms  not  higher  than  a^, 

(l-a;)-<'*"  =  i|e.  +  C,x+  ^30=*+  <?«*•+ }, 

(1  -  «)-"*  ■>=  i  {P._,+  P  ..a,  +  P...**  +  F,_,x'  + } . 

Therefore  the  series  which  we  have  to  sum  is  equal  to  the 
product   of  [2  [g  into  the  coefficient  of  a?""*  in  the  expansion  of 

the  product  of  (l-a?)"'<?+*>  and  (1  ^o;)"*"^?*;  that  is,  the  series  is 
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equal  to  the  product  of  |£  [g  into  the  coefficient  of  aj"'*  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  —  a;)"^"^***^.     Hence  the  series  ia  equal  to 

\p\q         In-l  +  p  +  gr 


p  +  q  +  1  \n-2 


671.  By  the  method  of  Art.  660  we  may  investigate  an  ex- 
pression for  the  sum  1*'+  2'+  S'^- +n%  where  r  is  any  posi- 
tive integer.  Denote  this  siun  hy  3 ;  then  it  may  be  shewn,  as 
in  Arts.  460  and  461,  that  S  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  descending  powers  of  n,  beginning  with  nT*^,  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  determine  correctly  the  coefficients  of  the  various 
Powersoft,     Assimie  that /S'= 

It  is  convenient  to  represent  the  coefficients  in  the  manner 
here  exhibited  j  thus  instead  of  a  single  letter  for  the  coefficient 

of  n^^  we  use  the  symbol  -^  A^,  and  so  on.     We  shall  now  pro- 

ceed  to  determine  the  values  of -4^,  A^,  A^, ;  and  it  will  be 

found  that  these  quantities  are  independent  of  r  as  well  as  of  n. 

In  the  assumed  identity  change  n  into  n  +  1 1  thus 

+^^^^^^(^.+  ir+ 

Therefore,  by  subtraction, 
(n  +iy  =  C  {{n  +  Xy*"^  -  nr*'}  +  A^  {{n  +  ly  -  n"-} 

•^lA,{(n  +  iy-'-n--'}  +  '^^^  

Expand  all  the  expressions  (Ti  +  l)'**^  (w  +  l)**,  (n+iy'-\ 

by  the  Binomial  Theorem;  and  then  equate  the  coefficients  of 

the  various  powers  of  n.    Thus,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  n*", 

we  have  1  =  (7  (r  +  1),  then,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  n^'\  we 

',  (7(r+l)r       .    .    .-       ^        1         .1 

haver=     ^  ^         +A^ri  thus  (7=— j,  ^0  =  2* 
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Equate  the  coefficients  of  n'"',  putting  for  G  and  A^  their 
values  j  thus  we  shall  obtain  generally  , 


1  1 

+  — 7-   + 


A 


^"[£+2     2l£     L2l£jli     l3L£ii2     |4b-3 

A^ 

^WW^'' ' 

-where  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  extends  as  far  as  the  term 
involving  Ap_^  inclusive ;  and  by  putting  for  p  in  succession  the 

values  2,  3,  4,  we  determine  in  succession  ji^,  ^^,  A^y ; 

and  we  see  that  these  quantities  are  independent  of  n  and  r. 

We  shall  obtain  ^,  =  g,  -4^  =  0,  -^3=-^,  -4^=0,  ^i  =  T^* 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the   coefficients  with  even  suffixes 
A^j  A^,  A^y are  zero ;  this  can  be  proved  as  follows  : 

In  the   original  assumed  identity  change  n  into  n— 1,   and 
subtract;  thus 


'^'^^K-^-(.. -!)-»}  + 


2.3 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  n*""',  putting  for  G  and  A^  their 
values;  thus 


0  = 


A. 


y  +  1     ai^     \l\2sil     |3b-2      |4|jp~3 

A. 


|5|jp-4     

Tlie  result  formerly  obtained  may  be  expressed  thus, 


0  = 


A, 


A. 


p+1   2\p  i^ 


A 


2     |4|p-3 
+ 


[5  [£-4 

Hence,   by  subtracting  and  putting  for  p  in  succession  the 

values  3,  5,  7,  we  shew  in  succession  that  zero  is  the  value 

of^„ii^,  A^ 
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EXAMPLES   OP   THE   SUMMATIOK   OF  SEKIES. 

1.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  of 

which  the  71*^  term  is  n{n  +  l)  (ti  +  S) (n  +  m-1)  is  obtained 

by  placing  one  more  factor  at   the  end  of  this  expression,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  factors  so  increased. 

2.  Give  the'  formula  for  summing  the  series  of  which  the  vP* 
term  is  the  reciprocal  of  w  (ti  +  1)  (w  +.  2) (n  +  w  —  1). 

Sum  the  following  five  series  to  n  terms,  and  also  to  infinity : 

„      J_     J        J_         1 

1  _Jl 1  1 

*    2.4.6"^  4.6.8  ■*■  6.  8.  10"^  8.  10.  12"*" 

^1111 

•"•  n'^275''376'"4:T"*" 

a         ^     •         ^  1  1 

1. 3. 5*^2. 4. 6"*'3. 5. 7'^4. 6. 8"^ 

7           ^               7               10             13 
'     2.3.4"*"3.4.5"*"4.5.6"^5.6.7'^ ' 

8.  Sum  to  n  terms  1  +  3+6+10+ 

9.  If  n  be  even,  shew  that 

0/  1\       0/  o\  *^*  /^        l\        w(7l+l)(n+2) 

« +2(71-1) +  3(71-2)  + 4.-^-+lj  =  _^ 1^ L, 

1 0.  Sum  to  n  terms  a*  +  (a  +  1)"  +  (a  +  2)^  + 

11.  Sum  to  n  terms  l"  +  2'a;  +  3V  +  4V  + 

12.  If  the  'terms  of  the  expansion  of  (a  +  5)'  be  multiplied 

respectively  by  wr,  (ti  — I)?-*,  (tj— 2)r', ,  n  being  a  positive 

integer,  find  the  sum  of  the  resulting  series. 

1 3.  Expand  -p. r^ iu  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  a?, 

and  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  x*  is 

T.A.  27 
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14.  Find  the  coefficient  of  aTy*  in  the  expansion  of 

a?  (1  —  oflc) 
(1  —  «)  (1  —  aa;  —  by) ' 

-. ..     oT.       XT.  X 1     2n     2n (2n+2)      27^(2n+2) (271+4) 

15.  Shewthatl+-^+-^__i^       V   ^  ^M^ 1^ 

=  ^  r'-a^'-STG-  "■ 37679 "■ j' 

16.  If  Pr  denote  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  x)*y  where  n  is  a  positive  integer,  shew  that 

?i  a.  ^^>  X  ^^3  a.  np^_n{n-\-\) 

P,        Px  P,  Pn.l  1-2 

iP.^P,){p.-^p;) (P,-x+i'.)=^'^'^^^^— ^'; 

'^^     :{      3  w  2      3  n 

(\         \^        fgf* 
M  ~  n \^  *^^* 
1— flj       /       i^i  —  x) 

,     n(n+l) (n-hp-l)     n    fa-1) (n  +  p~2) 

'\e  t*  TS 

7t(yi--l)    (7^-2) (71+^-3) 

"■     1.2      •  1^ 

is  zero  when  n  and  |>  are  positive  integers  and  n  greater  than  p. 

18.  If  shot  be  piled  on  a  triangular  base,  each  side  of  which 
exhibits  9  shots,  find  the  whole  ntunber  contained  in  the  pile. 

19.  Find  the  number  of  shot  contained  in  5  courses  of  an 
unfinished  triangular  pile,  the  number  in  one  ^de  of  the  base 
being  15. 

20.  The  number  .of  balls  contained  in  a  truncated  pile  of 
which  the  top  and  bottom  are  rectangular,  is 

^{2/>'+3(w  +  w-l);?+  6wn-3m~3n+l}, 

where  m  and  n  represent  the  number  of  balls  in  the  two  sides  of 
the  top,  and  p  the  number  of  balls  in  each  of  the  slanting  edges. 
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21.     Shew  that  1*  +  2*  +  3*  + +  «* 


w*      7^     vf      n       n 


5"*^2  ■*■y"30=30('*■*■^>(^''■*'^>(^'''■^^^"■^)• 
22.     Shew  that 

(1  +xv)  (1  +  afv)  (1  -^afv) (l+x^v) 

l-x  {l"x){l-ar) 

(l-a^)(l^a^--)(l-.af-«) 
+      (1 -.«)(!-«:»)  (!-»»)     ^"^^ 

23.  In  the  expansion  of  (1  +  «)(!  +  ca;)  (1  +  c'x)  (1  +  c'a?)  . . . 
the  ninnber  of  factors  being  infinite  and  e  less  than  unity,  the  co- 
efficient of  of  is 

(i-c)(i-c')(i-c') {i-c-y 

24.  If  A^  be  the  coefficient  of  x""  in  the  expansion  of 

prove  that         ^^ = ^;r^  '{A^_^  +  -4^.,),  and  that  A^  ="3]^  • 

25.  If  w  be  any  multiple  of  3,  shew  that 


n/ni. 


LI.    INEQITALITIES. 

672.  It  is  offcen  useful  to  know  which  is  the  greater  of  two 
given  expressions ;  propositions  relating  to  such  questions  are 
usually  collected  tinder  the  head  Inequalities^ 

"We  say  that  a  is  grecUer  than  6  when  a-(  is  a  positive 
quantity.     See  Art  95. 

27—2 
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673.  An  inoquality  will  still  hold  after  the  same  quaifUity  has 
been  added  to  each  memher  or  taken  from  each  member. 

For  suppose  a>b,  therefore  a -5  is  positive,  therefore 
ad^c—  (b'^c)  is  positive,  therefore  a  =*=  c  > 6 ± c. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  a  term  may  be  removed  from  one 
member  of  an  inequality  and  affixed  to  the  other  toUh  Us  sign 
changed, 

674.  If  the  signs  of  all  the  terms  of  an  inequality  be  changed 
the  sign  of  inequality  must  be  reversed. 

For  to  change  all  the  signs  is  equivalent  to  removing  each 
term  of  the  first  member  to  the  second,  and  each  term  of  the 
second  member  to  the  first. 

675.  An  inequality  will  still  Jiold  after  each  member  lias  been 
multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  positive  quantity. 

For  suppose  a > 6,  therefore  a-b  is  positive,  therefore  if  m  be 
l)Ositive  m(a  —  b)  is  positive,  therefore  ma  >mb ;   and  similarly 

—  (a-b)  is  positive,  and  --  >  — . 
wi  ^        '  mm 

In  like  manner  we  can  shew  that  if  each  member  of  an  ine- 
quality be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  negative  quantity, 
the  sign  of  inequality  must  be  reversed. 

•     676.     If  a>b,  a'>b\  a  >b% then 

a+a'  +  a"+ >6+6'  +  6"+ 

For  by  supposition,  a  —  6,  a'  —  6',  a"  —  V\ are  all  positive ; 

therefore  a  —  6  +  a'  —  6'  -*-«''—  6"  + is  positive  j  therefore 

a^a^  •\-a"  •\- >6  +  6'  +  6"+ 

677.  If  a>6,  a'>b\  a">6", ......  and  all  the  quantities  are 

positive,  then  it  is  obvious  that  aaV >  bhV 

678.  If  a>b,  and  a  and  b  are  positive,  then  a*>b\  where  n 
is  any  positive  quantity. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Article  if  n  be  an  integer.  If  n 
be  fjractional  suppose  it  =-;  let  a'  =  A  and  b^=^k',  then  h  is  >^, 
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1         1 


and  -we  have  to  prove  that  h^>k^ ;  this  we  can  prove  indirectly ; 

for  if  A»=^,    then   h  =  k;   and  if  A*<A;*,  then  h<k;   both  of 

1       1 
these  results  are  false;  hence  we  must  have  h^>  k\ 

If  n  be  a  negaiive  quantity,  let  »  =  -  m,  so  that  m  is  positive; 
then  -=i<T^\  that  is,  a*<h*. 

679.     Let  -Ti-Ti   -^f  •••  T^  ^0  fractions  of  which  the  de- 
6i      6,      6,  6, 

nominators  are  all  of  the  same  sign,  then  the  !fraction 

g^  +  g^  +  g^-f +te^ 

A  +  ^.+^+ +^ 

lies  in  magnitude  between  the  least  ah^  the  greatest  of  the  fractions 

A'  6.'  6.'-  6.- 
For  suppode  t-^>7^>  ~,...-7itol)ein  asceiiding  order  of  mag- 


I      ^'a       ^3  "» 


nitude,  and  suppose  that  all  the  denominators  are  positive;  then 


T^  =  7^ ,  therefore  a, «  6,  x  r^ ; 

r^  >  =-^,  therefore  a^>  6.  x  =-*  : 
6,      6j  6, 

T^  >  i"^ ,  therefore  «_>  5,  x  £-  ; 
o.      0,  *  0. 


3         ^'l  ^'l 

and  so  on; 
therefore,  by  addition, 


I 


therefore  fi±^±S±i:ii:^->  ^ . 

Oj  +  0, +  63+ +6       6j 


Similarly  we  may  prove  that 


a,-l-«^-f  flga-f +«,  ^g, 

6i  +  6,  +  6,+ +6,     5;* 


\     ' 
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In  like  manner  the  theorem  m&y  he  established  when  all  the 
denominators  are  supposed  negative. 

the  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  sum  of  the  numerators  and 
denominator  the  sum  of  the  denominators.     See  Art.  384. 

680.  Since  (x  -  y)'  or  a*  -  2xy  +  y*  is  a  positive  quantity  or 
zero,  according  as  x  and  y  are  unequal  or  equal^  we  have 

the  inequality  becoming  an  equality  when  x^y.     Hence 

that  is,  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  quantities  is  greater  than  the 
geometric  mean,  the  inequality  becoming  an  equality  when  the 
two  quantities  are  equaL 

681.  Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities^  a,  h,  c, .,.  k ;  then 


unless   the  n  quantities  are  all  equals  and  then  the  inequality 
becomes  an  equality. 

For  ah  <  (^)*         cd  <  (^)  I 

therefore  abed  <  (— h"  •  "~o~  )  > 

a  +  6    c-hd     a(a  +  h)  -h  ije  +  <r)y, 
2     '     2    ^{  2  )  ' 

therefore  abcd<  ( — > — J . 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  shew  that  if  ^  be  any  posi- 
tive integral  power  of  2, 

t  _f      /     i.   X     \      /a  +  ft  +  c  +  e^+.-.V 
abed,.,  {p  factors) <  ( J  . 

XT       1  X  J  1  ^  a  +  6  +  c  +  <?+...(w  terms)     ^        _ 

Ihow  let  p^^n-k-r.  and  let ^ ^L  and 

n 


n+r 

fii+r 


<f 
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suppose  each  of  the  remaining  r  quantities  out  of  the  p  quantities 
to  be  equal  to  t;  vre  have  then 

abed.,,  {n  factors)  x  r<  ( j     j  that  is, 

therefore  ahcd ...  {n  factors)  < (T ;  that  is,  < ( ^ )  . 

Thus  the  theorem  is  proved  whatever  be  the  number  of  quan- 
tities a,  b,  Cy  df  ..,  The  inequality  becomes  an  equality  when  all 
the  n  quantities  are  equaL 

"We  may  also  write  the  theorem  thus, 

a  +  6  +  c  +  c?+ /  »   T     X* 

>  {abed . . .)"  j 

by  extending  the  signification  of  the  terms  arithmetical  mean  and 
(/eometrical  mean,  we  may  enunciate  the  theorem  *thus  :  the  a/cWi- 
vieticaZ  mean  of  any  number  of  positive  qiiantities  t*  greater  than 
the  geometrical  mean. 

682.  The  following  proof  of  the  theorem  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  will  be  found  an  instructive  exercise. 

Let  P  denote  {abed ^)",  and  Q  denote -j-^^j^ —  ^ 

Suppose  a  and  b  respectively  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  n 
quantities   a,   6,   c,   dy  k',    let  ai  =  6i  =  J(a  + 6),   and  let 


1 


Pj  =  {afijcd k)"* ;  then  since  ajf^  >  ahy  we  have  Pj  >  P.     Next 

if  the  factors  in  P^  be  not  all  equal,  remove  the  greatest  and  least 
of  them,  and  put  in  their  places  two  new  factors,  each  equal  to 
half  the  sum  of  those  removed  j  let  P,  denote  the  new  geometrical 
mean;  then  P^>P^.     If  we  proceed  in  this  way,  we  obtain  a 

series  P,  Pj,  P^,  P3, P^,  each  term  of  which  is  greater  than 

the  preceding  term ;  and  by  taking  r  large  enough,  we  may  have 
the  factors  which  occur  in  P,  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please ;  thus 
when  r  is  large  enough,  we  may  consider  P^=zQ]  therefore  P  is 
less  than  Q. 

683.     We  will  now  compare  the  quantities 

—^  and  [-^)  . 


<  {  —IT—  I  .     It  remains  to  consider  the  case  in  whicli  m 
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We  suppose  a  and  b  positive,  and  a  not  less  than  b. 

.  r /«  +  J\"     m(m-\)  (a,+  by'  (a  -  b\' 

= 2  [[-2-)  +    1.2    y-r)   \r2-) 

m{m  -  1)(ot -  2) (m -  3)  /a  +  6\""*  /a  -  b\*  \ 

^        E        Vw   1 2 ; "" I- 

Since  is  less  than  —77—,  the  series  is  convergent  (Art.  564), 

so  that  we  have  a  reartdt  which  is  arithmetically  intelligible  and 

true.     Hence  if  m  be  negative  or  any  positive  integer,  it  follows 

a"* +  6"*      /a-^bY 
that    — ^ — >(    ^^    J  .     If  m  be  positive  and  less  than  unity ^ 

(a  +  bY     ^ 

'is  positive  and  greater  than  unity j  btit  not  cm  integer*     Suppose 

p  .  11 

m  =  - ,  where  pia>  q,  and  let  a  =  a*,  /3  =  h\  A  =  dJ^^  S  =)^.     Then 

a'^  +  b'  .  fa  +  by  ,.  a'  +  /?  .  /a*  +  W 

— 2 — IS  >  or  <  I— Y~J  '  ^cording  as — o"^  ^  >  ^^<{ — o^J  J 

*hat   IS,   according   as    {-^)     is   >  or  <  -^ ;   that    is, 

according  as  I  — ^ —  j  is  >  or  <  — ^ — .  We  know  by  what 
has  already  been  proved,  that  the  expression  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  the  greater,  since  -  is  positive  and  less  than  unity ;  hence 

— ^ —  ^  >  (    ft    )   when  m  is  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

684.     Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities  a,  6,  c,  t ;  then 

(CT4-6  +  C-h +^Y 
n  ) 

when  m  is  negative,  or  positive  and  greater  than  unity;  but  the 


a"'  +  6"'  +  c"'+ +A;"'      /a  +  6  +  c+ +A\* 

> 
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reverse  holds  when  m  is  positive  and  less  than  \udtj.     The  in- 
equality becomes  an  equality  when  all  the  n  quantities  are  equal 

This  may  be  proved  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in 
Art.  681.     We  will  suppose  m  negative,  or  positive  and  greater 

than  unity.     Then  a- +  J"  >  2  ^^ V,    c'' +  d'' >  2  (^^T ; 
therefore         a«  +  ft-  +  c"  +  c^-  >  2  {(^)"'+  (j^J} 

^,       -              a^  +  J^  +  c^  +  e/"      ^a  +  h-hc  +  dy 
therefore         j >( j j  . 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  establish  the  theorem  in 
the  case  where  the  number  of  quantities  is  jo,  if  ^  be  any  positive 
integral  power  of  2.  Kow  let  p  =  n  +  r,  and  let  the  last  r  of  the 
p  quantities  be  all  equal,  and  each  equal  to  t,  say,  where 

a  +  64-c  + (n  terms) 

n 

,.       -  a"  +  6'"  +  c"'+ ......      /a  +  6  +  c  + 

therefore         


(a  +  h-i-c+ N"* 


therefore         a"* +  6'"  +  c'" +...... +rr>(»  +  r){ )  ; 

that  is,  >  (n  +  r)  r ; 

.   therefore  a*"  +  6"* +-c'"  + >nf; 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  establish  the  rest  of  the  theorem, 
namely,  that  when  m  is  positive  and  less  than  unity  the  reverse 
holds. 

The  theorem  of  this  Article  may  also  be  established  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  used  in  Art.  682. 

685.     If  X  and  ^  are  positive  quantities,  and  x  and  ^x  less 

I 
than  unity,  [l  +  xy  is  less  than     ^  ^^ . 
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We  have  in  fact  to  shew  that  (1  +  x)"^  is  greater  than  1  -  /Sas. 
Now,  by  bhe  Binomial  Theorem, 

each  term  of  this  series  is  greater  thaa  the  succeeding  term,  for 

- — r-  X  is  less  than  unity,  since  x  and  Bx  are  each  less  than  unity. 
n  +  \  ''  '^ 

Hence,  as  in  Art.  558,  the  series  is  greater  than  1  —Px. 

686.  Let  y  be  a  positive  quantity  greater  than  ft;    then 

1  +  -ya?  is  greater  than  .j — -^  provided  (1  +  yx)  (I  —  fix)  is  greater 

X  ~~  px 

than  1 ;  that  is  provided  {y  —  fi)^  is  greater  than  /3ya5*,  that  is 

provided  y  —  fiia  greater  than  fiyx.     Hence  we  have  the  following 

result ;  if  x,  p,  and  y  are  positive,  and  y  greater  than  j3,  then  by 

taking  x  small  enough  we  can  make  (1  +  x)^  less  than  1  +  ya; ; 

this  holds  however  small  the  excess  of  y  over  fi  may  be. 

687.  If  X  be  positive  log  (I  +  a?)  is  less  than  x. 

For  suppose  y  =  log(l  +a;),  then  l-i-x-^ ;  and,  by  Art.  542, 

y'    y^ 

€^=1  +y +  |7)  +  10+ >  which  is  greater  than  y +  1. 

As  an  example  put  for  a;  in  succession  ^,    5,    -r, -: 

,         ,31,41              ,     w+1      1       _r 
we  have  log^<^,   log^<^,  log <-.     Hence,  by 

JJ'x-         1^  +  111  1 

addition,  %-^<2  +  3  + "*"i^ 

688.  If  X  be  positive  and  less  than  unity  log  (1  +  ar)  is  greater 

a;* 
than  X--^  , 

a?      fli/      aj* 
For  log(l+a;)  =  aj--^  +  ^  ""T"^ '  hence,  as  in  Art.  558, 


we 


see  that  log  (1  +  a:)  —  ( aj  -  -5- j  is  a  finite  positive  quantity. 
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r 

689.  If  X  be  positive  and  less  than  linity  log  ^j is  greater 

than  X. 

1                                      a^     a?     X* 
For    logy^— =  -"log(I-a5)  =  a;  +  -2  +-^ +-J-+ ;     hence 

log  = X  is  a  finite  positive  quantity. 

1  —as 

690.  The  following  three  examples  will  illustrate  the  subject 
of  Inequalities,  and  furnish  results  of  some  interest. 

^     T.         1.3.5 {2«--l)       ,  3.5. T (2^-1-1) 

I.     If  u^= —  ^-^ — -'  and  v^  =  —  — i-— ' , 

■         2.4.0 2n  "         2.4c.o 2n 

then  when  n  is  infinite  u^  is  zero,  v^  is  infinite  and  u^v^  is  finite. 

Wehave  ''^  =  2''i'e "^ (^^^ 

2    4    6             2n 
therefore^bj  Art.  376,  w^<^  .  v  .  = ^ f C^)' 

Therefore,  by  multiplication,  u*<^ r-  • 

Hence,  by  increasing  n  we  can  make  u^  less  than  any  assigned 
quantity. 

Similarly,  ^'*  =  5'4-6 -^ '\ ^^^^ 

.,.      ..       i_     A^  o^/j          4    6    8          2n  +  2  ... 

therefore,  by  Art.  376,  v^>g  .  ^  .  ^ ^^^1 -• W- 

2n  +  2 
Therefore,  by  multiplication,  Vn'> — s — ,  that  is,  >w  + 1. 

Hence,  by  increasing  n  we  can  make  r„  greater  than  any  as- 
signed quantity. 

Last,  by  (1)  and  (4)  we  see  that 

^n^n>  o  n T  9  t^^t  ^> >  a T  y  ^^^  therefore,  afortioriy  >j.  ; 

and  by  (2)  and  (3)  we  see  that  w„t?„<  1. 

Hence  t«„i?„  lies  between  ^  and  1,  and  is  therefore  finite. 
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11.     If  m,  n,  a  are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  then 

(m  +  aV* .        /n  +  aV 
m  —  aj  \n  —  aj' 

For  take  the  logarithms  of  both  sides ;  thus  we  have  to  compare 


1+^  /i+^ 

m  log  .^-^  with  n  log  I         ^  ,  ^ 

and  the  first  of  these  is  less  than  the  second.     Hence  the  required 
result  followsl 

III.     Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities  a,  h,  c,  ......  ^  ;  then 

f )  IS  <a''h^(f A:*, 

unless  the  n  quantities  are  equaJ,  and  then  the  inequality  becomes 
an  equality. 

Let  there  be  two  unequal  quantities  ^  and  h]  we  have  to 
shew  that  a"6*  is  >(  — q— ]     • 

Suppose  a  greater  than  5;  let  a  =  d  m-  re,  ^='i:~x. 


l+-j      (1-^-j      ia>l, 


that  is,  that 


or  that  (1  -  «•)  (t^t")  is  >  1,     where  « =  -  . 

-— j  (I  -  «')  is 


2« 


{«^^'4^^ }-{^+^*-^.l*'^ }• 
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and  this  is  a  positive  quantity ;  and  as  the  logarithm  is  positive 
the  expression  is  greater  than  unity. 

The  demonstration  is  then  extended  to  the  case  of  three  or 
more  quantities  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in  Art.  682. 

The  problems  in  the  next  three  Articles  are  analogous  to  the 
subject  considered  in  the  present  Chapter. 

691.  Divide  a  given  number  2a  into  two  parts,  such  that 
their  product  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Liet  X  denote  one  part  and  2a -x  the  other  part,  and  let  y 
denote  the  product ;  then  we  have  to  determine  x  so  that  y  may 
have  the  greatest  possible  value.  Since  y  =  a;  (2a  —  x),  we  have 
a^  —  2ax  +  y  =  0 ;  therefore  «  =  «=*=  J{a'  —  y).  Thus  since  x  must 
be  real  y  cannot  be  greater  than  a%  and  x  =  a,  when  y  =  a*. 

692.  Divide  a  given  number  2a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the 
sum  of  their  square  roots  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Liet  X  denote  one  part  and  2a  — x  the  other  part,  and  let  y 
denote  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  parts ;  then  we  have  to 
determine  x  so  that  y  may  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Since  Jx  +  ^{2a  -  x)  =  y,  2a-x  =  (^- ^xf  =  y'-2y  Jx  +  x, 
and  2x-2yjx+f-2a  =  0;  therefore  ^x  =  ^^'^^  V 

Since  ^x  must  be  real  y'  cannot  be  greater  than  4a,  thus 
2  ^a  is  the  greatest  value  of  y,  and  x  =  a  when  y  =  2  Ja, 

693.  Find  the  least  value  which  can  have  whatever 

X 

real  value  x  may  have. 

Put =  y,  tlienaf-xy  +  a'  =  0;  thus  a;  =  ^± --^^^-o ^ 


Hence  y'  cannot  be  less  than  4a*  j  or  2a  is  the  least  value  of  y. 
Or  thus, =  «  +  — ;   suppose  x  positive,  then  we  can 

X  X 

put  this  expression  in  the  form  (jx j-j  +2aj  and  as  2a  is 

constant  the  least  value  of  the  whole  expression  will  be  obtained 
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when  the  positive  term  l^x — y-j  vanishes,  that  is,  when  05  =  0. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  negative  values  of  oSj  because 

has  the  same  numerical  value  when  x  has  any  negative  value  as 
when  X  has  the  corresponding  positive  valua 

EXAMPLES   OP  niEQUALITIES. 

In  the  following  examples  the  symbols  are  supposed  to  denote 
positive  quantities;  and  the  inequcdities  msLj,  in  certain  cases, 
become  equalities,  as  in  some  of  the  Articles  of  the  text. 

1.  li  a,  h,  c  he  such  that  any  two  of  them  are  greater  than 
the  third,  2  {ab  +  bc  +  ca)>a'  +  6*  +  c'. 

2.  Ifl'  +  m'  +  n*=l,  and  r  +  m'"  +  w'*=l,  then 

U'-hmm-\-nn'<l. 

3.  (a  +  b-e)*  +  (a  +  e-h)'  +  (b  +  e-a)'>db  +  bc  +  ea. 


4. 


Q'^Q'>^'*J^ 


5.  a6(a  +  6)  +  6c(6  +  c)  +  ca(c  +  a)>6aft(jand  <2(a'+y  +  c*). 

6.  (a  +  6)  (5  +  c)  (c  +  a)>Sahc. 

7.  Shew  that  x'—Sx  +  22  is  never  less  than  6,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  x,  i^&l^         4   0  "J 

^.     Whichisgreater,  2aj»ora;+l?  ^|K<^ZK<tT^^^'^''^^'^^ 

9.  If  71  be >1,  then  05  +  —  is  >1  +-,  if«be>l,  or  <- . 

'  nx  n  n 

10.  Find  the  least  yalue  of  («  +  '")  (^  +  ''> .  (f^^r^)     ,jtu.  >^=^ 

fll.     Divide  an  odd  integer  into  two  othgr  integers,  of  whidi 
the  product  may  be.  the  greatest  possible.'^  '^^  ^-^f  '^'X^'T' 

12.  If  a>6,  then  ^{c? -  6*)  +  ^{2ah  -  5") >a.  ^— ^^ 

13.  If  a,  5,  c,  d  are  in  harmonica]  progression,  a  +  e?>5  +  c 

14.  If  a,  hy  e  are  in  harmonical  progression  and  n  a  positive 
integer,  a"  +  c"  >  26". 
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15.  If  a>6,  shew  that  -773 ^^  is  >or  <— 77^^ — n;  >  accoi-d- 

ing  as  a;  is  >  or  <  ^{ah), 

16.  If  a,  6,  c,  or  6,  c,  a,  or  c,  a,  h  are  in  descending  order  of 
Bttagnitude,  a'i&+6*c  +  c*(i>a*c  +  6*a  +  c'6;  if  they  are  in  ascending 
order  of  magnitude,  a^h  +  6*c  +  c^a<a*c  +  6*a  +  c'6. 

17.  (^■  +  J5*  +  C"+...)(a»  +  J«  +  c'+...)>(^a  +  .56  +  Cc.+  ...)*. 

18.  3(a'  +  6'  +  c")>(a+5  +  c)(a6  +  6c+ca). 

19.  9a6c<  (a  +  5  +  c)  (a*  +  5*  +  c"). 
„  __  1 

20.  -^  (a^  +  flf^  +  a,  + . . ,  +  aj  >  V(aja,)  +J{a,a^  +  V(«A)  +  •  •  • 

21.  The  difference  between  the  arithmetic  and  the  geometric 
mean  of  two  quantities  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  squared 
difference  of  the  numbers  divided  by  the  less  number,  but  greater 
than  one-eighth  of  such  squared  difference  divided  by  the  greater 
number. 


22. 


,       /n  + 1 V 


2w-l\       1 

\n 


23.  \n>n\ 

24.  1.3.5...  (271 -l)<w". 

26.  a*  +  6*  +  c*>ab€  (a  +  6  +  c). 

27.  8  (a"  +  6Vc')  >  3  (a  +  6)  (b  +  c)  (c  +  a). 

2a        2b         2c        « 

28.  T —  + + 1  >  3. 

6+c     a+c     a+6 

29.  (a  +  h  +  cy>27abc  and  < 9  (a"  +  6"  +  c^. 

30.  If  |>  and  q  be  each  less  than  unity, 

o^      fit,     tt_     a.  .  rt  _,     c»^_,     a 

<^2         »»         «^4  ».-l  «.  »1 

1-a' 

32.     If  a  and  x  both  lie  between  0  and  1,  then  , >  a?. 

1-a 
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LII.     THEORy   OF  NUMBERS. 

G94.  Throughout  the  present  Chapter  the  word  number  is 
used  as  an  abbreviation  for  positive  integer, 

695.  A  number  which  can  be  divided  exactly  by  no  number 
except  itself*  and  unity  is  called  a  prime  nUfTnber,  or  shortly  a  jt>rtme. 

696.  Two  numbers  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other  when 
there  is  no  number,  except  unity,  which  will  divide  each  of  them 
exactly.  Instead  of  saying  that  two  numbers  are  prune  to  each 
other,  the  same  thing  is  expressed  by  saying  that  one  of  them  is 
prime  to  the  other. 

697.  If  a  number  p  divides  a  product  ab,  and  is  prime  to  oiu 
factor  a,  it  must  divide  the  other  factor  b. 

Suppose  a  greater  than  p;  perform  the  operation  of  finding 
the  gi'eatest  common  measure  of  a  and  p ;  let  q,  5^,  ^\  ...  be  the 
successive  quotients,  and  r,  /,  r",  ...  the  corresponding  remainders. 

Thus        a=pq-¥r,     p  =  r^  +  r\      r  =  r^<]['  +  r",      . . .       multiply 

each  member  of  each  of  these  equations  by  6,  and  divide  by  p  \ 

db     .       br       ^     br      ,    br^       br     br       „     br" 
therefore  —  =  6g  +  — ,     6  =  --xo'+ —  ,     —  =  —  xg^'  +  —  ,  . .. 
p  p  P  P        P       P  P 

JL 

Since  —  is  an  integer,  it  follows  from  the  first  of  these  equa- 

br 
tions  that  —  is  an  integer ;  then  from  the  second  of  these  equations 

br^  .  .       6r" 

' —  LS  an  integer :  then  from  the  third  —  is  an  integer :  and  so 

p  p  ° 

on.     But,  since  a  and  p  are  prime  to  each  other,  the  last  of  the 

remainders  r,  /,  r",  ...  is  unity ;  therefore is  an  integer  ;  that 

"* 
is,  &  is  divisible  by  p, 

698.  When  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  are 
prims  to  eadi  other  the  fraction  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent 
fraction  in  lower  terms. 
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Suppose  that  a  is  prime  to  6,  and,  if  possible,  let  ^  be  equal 

to  -, ,  a  fraction  in  lower  terms.     Since  t  =  i7 ,  we  have  a'  =  -7-  i 
0  bob 

therefore  h  divides  ah';  but  h  is  prime  to  a,  therefore  b  divides  6' 
(Art.  697) ;  but  this  is  impossible,  since  6'  is  less  than  b  by  sup- 

position.     Hence  -  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  fraction 

in  lower  terms. 

a     a' 

699.  Jf&is  prime  to  b,  and  r  =  r> ,  then  a'  and  b'  mvst  be  the 

same  mtdtiples  o/a,  and  b  respectively. 

Since  T/  =T9^^  have  a'  =  -j- ;  but  b  is  prime  to  a,  therefore  b 
divides  6'j  hence  b'=nh,  where  n  is  some  integer;  therefore  a'=na, 

700.  If  a  prime  number  p  divides  a  product  abod...  it  must 
divide  one  of  the  factors  of  that  product. 

For  since  jp  is  a  prime  number,  i£p  does  not  divide  a.  it  is  prime 
to  a,  and  therefore  it  must  divide  bed...  (Art.  697).  Similarly,  if 
p  does  not  divide  6,  it  is  prime  to  b,  and  therefore  it  must  divide 
cd...  By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  prove  that  p  must  divide 
one  of  the  factors  of  the  product. 

701.  If  a  prime  number  divides  a°,  where  n  is  a/ny  positive 
integer,  it  must  divide  a. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Article  by  supposing  all  the 
factors  equal. 

702.  If  a  number  n  is  divisible  by  p,  p',  p", . . .  and  each  of 
these  divisors  is  prime  to  all  the  others,  n  is  also  divisible  by  the 
product  pp'p''--' 

For  since  n  is  divisible  by  p,  we  have  n=pq,  where  q  is  some 
integer.  Since  p  divides  pq  and  is  prime  to  p,  p*  must  divide  q  \ 
hence  q=^p'qf^  where  ^  is  some  integer;  thus  n—pp'cf,  and  is 
therefore  divisible  by  pp\  By  proceeding  thus  we  may  shew  that 
n  is  divisible  by  pp'p"  * . . 

T.  A.  28 
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703.  If  a  a/ind  b  he  each  of  iJiem  prime  to  c,  rten  ab  ia  prime 
to  c. 

For  if  a&  is  not  prime  to  c,  suppose  a6  =  wr  and  c  =  ns,  where 
w,  r,  and  9  are  integers ;  then,  since  a  and  b  are  prime  to  c,  they 

a     r 

are  prince  to  nSy  and  therefore  to  w ;  but  a6  =  wr,  therefore  ~  =  t  > 

therefore  J  is  a  multiple  of  n  (Art.  699),  Hence  h  is  botlj.  prime 
to  n  and  a  multiple  of  n^  which  is  impossible.  Therefore  ab  is 
prime  to  c. 

704.  If2i>  and  b  ore  prime  to  each  other ^  a™  and  b"  are  ^^me 
to  each  other  ;  m  awe?  n  being  any  positive  integers. 

For  since  a  is  prime  to  6,  it  foUows  that  ax  a  or  a*  is  prime 
to  b  (Art.  703) ;  similarly  a^  xa  or  a*  is  prime  to  6 ;  and  so  on  ; 
tlius  oT  is  prime  to  b.  Again,  since  a"*  is  prime  to  by  it  follows 
that  a*  is  prime  to  6  x  6  or  6*  j  and  so  on. 

This  Article  establishes  the  result  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  Art.  242. 

705.  No  rational  integral  algebraical  formula  can  represent 
prims  numbers  ordy. 

For,  if  possible,  suppose  that  the  formula  a  +  6a5  +  caj'  +  dot?  + . . . 
represents  prime  numbers  only;  suppose  when  x=:m  that  the 
formula  takes  the  value  p,  so  that  ^a=a  +  6m  +  cm*  +  c??»*+ ... 
Put  for  a;,  in  the  formula,  m  +  np,  and  suppose  the  value  then 
to  be  jp' ;  thus  p'  =^a-\-b(m-\- np)  +  c (w  +  np)*  +  d[ (to  +  np)*  +  . .. 
=  a  +  6m  +  cm^  +  dm^  + +  Jf  (p)  =p  +  M(p),  where  M  (p)  de- 
notes som>e  multiple  of  p ;  thus  p'  is  divisible  by  j9,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  prime. 

706.  The  number  of  prima  nwmbers  is  infinite. 

For  if  the  number  of  prime  numbers  be  not  infinite,  suppose  p 
the  greatest  prime  number ;  the  product  of  all  the  prime  numbers 
up  to  j9,  that  is,  2. 3, 5. 7. 11.. ..jo  is  divisible  by  each  of  these 
prime  numbers;  add  unity  to  this  product,  and  we  obtain  a 
number  which  is  not  divisible  by  any  of  these  prime  numbers;  this 
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number  is  therefore  either  itself  a  prime  number,  or  is  divisible 
by  some  prime  number  greater  than  p ;  thus  p  is  not  the  greatest 
prime  number,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  Hence  tho 
n\imber  of  prime  numbers  is  infinite. 

707.  If  a,  18  prime  to  b,  and  the  quantifies  a,  2a,  3a, 

(b  - 1)  a,  a/re  divided  hy  b,  the  remainders  will  all  he  different. 

For,  if  possible,  suppose  that  two  of  these  quantities  ma  and 
m'a  when  divided  by  h  leave  the  same  remainder  r,  so  that 

ma=^nb-¥r  and  «i'a  =  w'6  +  r; 
then  (m-m')a  =  (w  — w')6; 

therefore  t  = > ; ' 

0     m-m 

hence  m  — m'  is  a  multiple  of  h  (Art.  699);  but  this  Is  impossible, 
since  m  and  m'  are  both  less  than  6, 

708.  A  number  can  be  resolved  into  prime  factors  in  ordy 
one  way^ 

Let  N  denote  the  number;   suppose   N=ahcd ,  where 

a,b,  c,  dy are  prime  numbera  equal  or  unequal.     Suppose,  if 

possible,  that  N  also  =  tt/3y8  .  • ,  where  a,  /?,  y,  8, , . .  are  other  prime 

numbers.      Then   abed =aPyZ ;    hence   a  must   divide 

dbcd ,  and  therefore  must  divide  one  of  the  factors  of  this 

product ;  but  these  factors  are  all  prime  numbers  ;  hence  a  must 
be  equal  to  one  of  them,  a  s\ippose.     Divide  by  a  or  a,  then 

bed =/3y8 ;  from,  this  we  can  prove  that  /?  must  be  equal 

to  one  of  the  factors  in  bed ;  and  so  on.     Thus  the  factors  in 

abed cannot  be  difierent  from  those  in  a/?yS 

709.  To  find  the  highest  poiver  of  a  prim^e  number  a  which  is 
contained  in  the  product  |m. 

Let  I  \  —  \  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  — , 

let  -^  ( -8 )  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  —^ , 

let  /.( -8  ]  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  -g , 
\a  /  a 

and  so  on ; 

28—2 
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then  the  high^^t  power  of  the  prime  number  a  which  is  con- 

tainedin[mis/^^)  +  7g)  +  /Q+ 

For  among  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, ...  m,  there  are  1 1  —  ]  which 

contain  a  at  least  once,  namely  the  numbers  a,  2a,  3a,  4a, 

Similarly  there  are  ^  {-9)  which  contain  a'  at  least  once ;  there 

are  li-i)  which  contain  a*  at  least  once;  and  so  on.     The  sum 

of  these  expressions  is  the  required  highest  power. 

This  proposition  wilf  be  illustrated  by  considering  a  niimerical 
example.  Suppose  for  instance  that  m=14  and  a  =  2;  then  we 
have  to  find  the  highest  power  of  2  which  is  contained  in  [14. 

Here  l(—j  =  7,   7 (-5)  =3,   7 [-3]  =  !;   thus   the  required 

power  is  11.  That  is,  2"  will  divide  [14,  and  no  higher  power 
of  2  will  divide  \14c.  Now  let  us  examine  in  what  way  this  num- 
ber 11  arises.     Of  the  factors  1,  2,  3,  4, 14  there  are  seven 

which  we  can  divide  at  once  by  2,  namely  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14. 
There  are  three  factors  which  can  be  divided  by  2  a  second  time, 
namely  4,  8,  12.  There  is  one  factor  which  can  be  divided  by  2 
a  third  time,  namely  8. 

Thus  we  see  the  way  in  which  7  +  3  +  1,  that  is  11,  arises. 

710.     The  product   of  any  n   successive  integers  is  divisible 

hy  [n. 

Let  m  + 1  be  the  first  integer;  we  have  then  to  shew  that 

(m+l)(w  +  2) im  +  n)  .  .  _,_  .  .  ,     _     . 

-^ — Y^ ^ IS  an  integer.     Multiply  both  nume- 

rator  and  denominator  of  this  expression  by  [m;  it  then  bec(Mnes 

'm  +  7i  p 

=■     ,     ,  which  we  shall  denote  by  — .      Let    a    be    any   prime 

\m]7h  V 

number;   let    r^,   r^,    r^, denote   the   greatest   integers   in 

m-^n   m  +  n     m  +  w 


a  a  a 


respectively ;    let   s^y   s^,   #,, 
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denote  the  greatest  integers  in  — ,  -,,  — ,, respectively;  and 

let  ti,  t^,  t^, denote  the  greatest  integers  in  -,    -,,    -5, 

respectively.     Then  in  P  the  factor  a  occurs  raised  to  the  power 

r^  +  r^  +  r,  + ;  in  Q  the  factor  a  occurs  raised  to  the  power 

5,  +  5^  +  «3  + +  t^-\-t^+t^-\- Now  it  may  be  easily  shewn 

that  r^  is  either  equal  to  «j  +  ^^  or  to  5^  +  ^^  +  1,  and  that  r,  is 
either  equal  to  s^  +  t^  or  to  s^  +  t^  + 1,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  occurs 
in  P  raised  to  at  least  as  high  a  power  as  in  §.  Similarly  any 
prime  factor  which  occurs  in  Q  occurs  in  P  raised  to  at  least  as 
high  a  power  as  in  Q.     Thus  P  is  divisible  by  Q. 

711.  If  n  he  a  prime  number,  the  coefficient  of  every  term,  in 
the  expansion  o/(&  +  b)",  except  the  first  and  last,  is  divisible  by  n. 

For  the  general  form  of  the  coefficients  excluding  the  first  and 
last  is  — ^^ """  ^ ,  where  r  msiy  have  any  value 

from  1  to  w  — 1  inclusive.  Now,  by  Art.  710,  this  expression  is 
an  integer;  also  since  n  is  a  prime  number  and  greater  than 
r,    no    factor    which    occurs    in  [r    can    divide    n  ;     therefore 

(ra  —  1)  (t*  —  2) (n  —  r  +  1)   must   be   divisible   by  [r.      Hence 

every  coefficient,  except  the  first  and  last,  is  divisible  by  n. 

712.  If  n  he  a  prime  number,  the  coefficient  of  every  term,  in 

the  expansion  of  (a  +  b  +  c  +  d  + )**,  except  those  of  a",  b",  c", 

d", ,  is  divisible  by  n. 

Put  )3  for  b  +  c  +  d+ ;  then 

{a  +  b  +  c+d+ )"=(a  +  ^)". 

By  Art.  711,  every  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  {a  +  pf  is 
divisible  by  n,  except  those  of  a"  and  /?",  and  the  coefficient  of 
each  of  these  terms  is  unity.     Again, 

/S"  =  (6  +  c  +  c?+ )"  =  (6  +  y)"  suppose; 

and  every  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (&  +  y)"  is  divisible  by 
n  except  those  of  6"  and  y".  By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  arrive 
at  the  theorem  enunciated. 
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713.  JJnhea prime  numher,  and N prirne  to  n, tJien  N"~* - 1 
is  a  multiple  of  n.     (Fermat's  Theorem.) 

By  the  preceding  Article, 
{a  +  b  +  c  +  d+ +  A;)*  =  a"  +  6"  +  c"  +  cr'+ +^"  +  if(n), 

where  M  (n)  denotes  some  multiple  of  n.  Let  each  of  the  quanti- 
ties a,  by  c,  d, A;  be  equal  to  unity,  and  suppose  there  are 

iT  of  them;  thus  iV^-  =  iV^+if  (n);  therefore  iV^(iV^-*- l)  =  Jf(n). 

Since  N  is  prime  to  ti,  it  follows  that  iT""*— 1  is  divisible 
by  71. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  iV"~*  =  1  +^,  where  p  is  some 
positive  integer. 

714.  Since  w  is  a  prime  number  in  the  preceding  Article, 
n  —  1  is  an  even  number  except  when  n=^2]  hence  we  may 

write  the  theorem  thus,  (iV  *  — 1)(-^  *  +l)  =  if(n);   therefore, 

»-l  W-l  11-1 

either  iV'-loriV^  +  lis  divisible  by  w,  so  that  N  ■  =pn  + 1, 
or  else  =  ;?n  -  1,  where  p  is  some  positive  integer. 

715.  The  following  theorem  is  an  extension  of  Format's.  Let 
n  be  any  number;  and  let  1,  a,  6,  c, n  — 1,  be  all  the  num- 
bers which  are  less  than  n  and  prime  to  w ;  suppose  there  are  m  of 
these  numbers ;  then  will  a;"*  —  1  =  Jf  (n),  when  for  x  we  substitute 
any  one  of  the  above  m  numbers,  except  unity.  For  multiply  all 
the  ni  numbers  by  any  one  of  them  except  unity,  and  denote  the 

multiplier  by  a?;  thus  we  obtain  l,x,  ax,  hx,  ex, (»-l)a:; 

these  products  are  all  different  and  all  prime  to  ti.  It  may  be 
easily  shewn  that  when  these  products  are  divided  by  w,  the  re- 
mainders are  all  different  and  all  prime  to  n;  thus  the  remain- 
ders must  be  the  original  m  numbers  1,  a,  6,  c,  »-l; 

they  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  this  order,  but  that  is  imma- 
terial for  the  object  we  have  in  view.     Hence  the  product  of 

the  new  series  of  m  numbers  x,  aa:,  hx,  ex,  (n— l)a!^  can 

only  differ  from  the  product  of  the  original  m  numbei-s  by  some 
mvXtiple  of  n 'y  thus 

x'^abc (n-l)  =  a6c (n-  \)-\-M(n), 
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Since  two  of  the  three  terms  which  enter  into  this  identity 

are  divisible  by  ahc (w  —  1),  the  third  term  must  likewise  be  so 

divisible,  and  as  ahc (n-  1)  is  prime  to  n,  the  quotient  after 

M{n)  is  divided  by  ahc (n—  1)  must  still  be  some  multiple  of 

n,  and  may  be  denoted  by  if  (w) ;  thus 

ar  =  l  +  if(w),  and  0^-1  =  Jf(w).  "* 

716.  We  will  now  deduce  Fermat's  theorem  from  the  result 
•  of  the  preceding  Article.     Suppose  n  a  prime  number ;  then  the 

numbers  1,  2,  3, w  — 1,  are  all  prime  to  w;  thus  m  =  w  — 1. 

Therefore  05""*—  1  =M{n),  where  x  maybe  any  number  less  than  n. 
Next  let  y  denote  any  number  which  is  greater  than  n  and  prime 
to  w,  then  we  can  suppose  y=pn  +  x,  where  p  is  some  integer  and 
X  is  less  than  n.     Therefore 

y->  =  (jEW  +  aj)"-*  =  aj-"'  +  (7t -!)«•-"  jpn+ =»"-'  + if  (n)j 

but  we  have  already  shewn  that  a;""*  =  1  +  if  (w) ;  thus 

y-^  =  1  +  if  (w),  and  3r»  -  1  =  M{n). 
Thus  Fermat's  theorem  is  established. 

717.  If  n  he  a  prime  wwrnber^   1  +|n—  1  is  diviaihle  hy  n. 
(Wilson's  Theorem.) 

By  Art.  549  we  have 
[7i-j[  =^  (?i - 1)-^ -  (n -  1)  (n - 2)"-* 
^(.-l)(.-2)         3^^._(n-l)(n--2)(.-3)^^_^^^.^ 

X' 

by  Fermat's  theorem  we  have 

{n  -  ip  « 1  +p,w,     (n-  2)-»  =  1  +/>,w,     (n  -  3)""*  =  1  +^3^,... ... 

where  p^y  p,,  p^, are  positive  integers.     Therefore 

[w-l-if(n)  +  l-(w-l) 

(7^~l)(7t-2)     (7t-l)(n-2)(n-3) 
■**  1.2  1.2.3  ' 

the  series  l-^(n-l) +  ^^""  .,  '!^'"   ^-^  ...,of  w-1  terms^is  equalto 

1 .  ^ 

(1  - 1)"~*  -  (-  1)"~S  that  is,  to  -  1,  since  ?i  -  1  is  an  even  number. 

Thus  |yt -1=  if  (n)  - 1  j  therefore  1  +  \n-l  is  divisible  by  w. 
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If  w  be  not  a  prime  number,  1  + 1»~1  is  not  divisible  by  n. 

For  suppose  p  a  factor  of  n ;  then  p  is  less  than  w  —  1,  and  there- 
fore \n  —  l  is  divisible  hyp;  hence  1  +  \n  —  l  is  not  divisible  by 


p,  and  therefore  not  divisible  by  n. 

718.  The  following  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Wilson's 
Theorem  :  If  2/?  +  1  be  a  prime  number,  ^'  +  (-1)*'  is  divisible 

by  2p  + 1. 

By  Wilson's  Theorem,  since  2p  +  1  is  a  prime  number, 
1^  [2p  is  divisible  by  2p  +  1.     Put  n  for  2p  + 1,  then  \2p  may 

be  written  thus,  1(»-1)  2(7i-2)  3(w-3) p{^-p)l  if  these 

factors  be  supposed  multiplied  out,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 
obtain  (- 1)**  1"2*3* j/  together  with  some  multiple  of  n. 

Hence  1  +  (-  l)**  K^}*  must  be  divisible  by  w,  and  therefore 

{[p}'+  (- 1)'  must  be  divisible  by  w. 

719.  Let  X  denote  any  positive  integer;  then  the  number  of 
positive  integers  which  are  less  than  x  and  prime  to  x  will  be 
denoted  by  L  (x). 

Consider,  for  example,  the  positive  integer  12 ;  there  are  4 
positive  integers  which  are  less  than  12  and  prime  to  12,  namely 
11,  7,5,  i:  thusZ(12)  =  4. 

720.  I/mhe  prime  to  n  then  L  (mn)  =  L  (m)  x  L  (n). 

For  let  1,  a,  6, w—  1  be  the  positive  integers  which  are 

less  than  m  and  prime  to  m ;  then,  r  denoting  any  one  of  these, 
the  following  n  positive  integers  are  all  less  than  mn  and  are  all 
prime  to  m, 

r,     r  +  7?i,     r  +  2m, r  +  (n  — l)m. 

And  every  positive  integer  which  is  less  than  mn  and  is  prime 
to  m  must  be  of  the  form  r  +pm,  where  p  is  zero  or  some  positive 
integer  less  than  n,  and  r  is  one  of  the  positive  integers  1,  a,  6,  ... 
m—  1. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  number  of  positive  integers  less  than 
mn  and  prime  to  w  is  w  x  Z  (m). 
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Out  of  the  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  mn  and  prime 
to  m  we  must  now  determine  those  which  are  also  prime  to  n. 

Let  r  have  the  same  meaning  as  befora     If  we  divide  each 
term  of  the  set 

r,     r  +  m,     r  +  2m,  r  +  (7i  — l)wi 

by  n  the  remainders  will  all  be  different ;  this  is  shewn  by  the 
method  of  Art.  707  :  thus  the  remainders  must  be  0, 1,  2, ...  n  —  1; 
though  they  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  this  order.  If  a  re- 
mainder be  prime  to  n  the  corresponding  dividend  is  prime  to  w ; 
and  conversely  if  a  dividend  is  prime  to  n  the  corresponding  re- 
mainder is  prime  to  n.  It  follows  therefore  that  out  of  the  n 
positive  integers  in  the  above  set  there  are  L  {n)  which  are  prime 
to  n.  And  since  this  holds  for  each  such  set  of  integers  as  we 
have  considered  it  follows  that  L  {mn)  =  L  (m)  x  L  (n). 

Hence  if  ^  w,  w  are  all  prime  to  each  other,  we  have 
L  (Imn)  =  L  (Im)  xL{n)  =  L{l)xL  (m)  x  L  (n) ; 

and  a  similar  result  holds  for  any  nimiber  of  factors  which  are  all 
prime  to  each  other. 

721.     To  find  the  number  of  positive  integers  which  are  less 
tJian  a  given  number  and  prime  to  it. 

Let  i\r  denote  the  number,  and  first  suppose  iV=  a^,  where  a 

is.  a  prime  number.     The  only  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4, N 

N 
which  are  not  prime  to  N  are  a,  2a,  3a,  4a, ......  —  a;  and  there 

N 
are  —  of  these  terms.     Hence  after  rejecting  these  multiples  of 

a,  we  have  remaining  N terms,  that  is,  Nil  — J  terms;  thus 

there  are  n(\  — )  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  N  and 

prime  to  N. 

Next,  suppose  N-  a'¥c'' where  a,  6,  c, are  all  prime 

numbers. 
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Then,  by  Art.  720, 

L{N)  =  L{ar)  xL{b')  X Lie"")  X 

by  the  first  case. 

Thus  finally  if  N^cFlfed* where  a,  5,  c,  d, are  all 

prime  numbers,  the  number  of  positiyo  int^ers  which  are  less 
than  iV  and  prime  to  -^  is 

-('-S('-J)0-D0-3 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  theorem  tmUy  is  considered 

to  be  one  of  the  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  iT  and  prime 
toiVr. 

722.  To  find  the  nwmher  of  divisors  of  any  given  number. 

Let  j^  denote  the  number,  and  suppose  I^=a'b'(f ,  where 

a,  h,  Cy are  prime  numbers.  It  is  evident  that  If'  will  be  divi- 
sible by  any  number  which  is  formed  by  the  product  of  powers  of 

a,  b,  c, provided  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  a  be  comprised 

between  0  and  p,  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  b  between  0  and 
q,  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  c  between  0  and  r,  and  so  on ; 
and  no  other  number  will  divide  i\r.  Hence  the  divisors  of  N 
will  be  the  various  terms  of  the  product 

(l+a  +  a*+...+a')(l  +  5  +  J'+... +6')(l  +  c  +  c"+...  +  c^)...; 

the  nimiber  of  the  divisors  will  therefore  be  (j>  -^  I)  {q  +  l){r  -^  I) ... 
This  includes  among  the  divisors  unity  and  the  number  If'  itself 

723.  To  find  the  numher  of  ways  in  which  a  nwmher  can  he 
resolved  into  two  factors. 

Let  N  denote  the  number,  and  suppose  N'=^a^b''(f ,  where 

a,  b,  Cf are  prime  numbers.     First,  suppose  If  not  a  perfect 

square;  then  one  at  least  of  the  exponents/),  q,  r, is  an  odd 

number ;  the  required  number  then  is  ^(p  + 1)  {^ -^  ^)  (r  +  1) , 

because  there  are  two  divisors  of  iV  corresponding  to  every  way  in 
which  iV  can  be  resolved  into  two  factors.     Next  suppose  If  a 
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perfect  square,  then  all  the  exponents  p,  q,  r,  .......  are  even;  the 

required  number  is  found  by  increasing  (p+  1)  (5r+  l)(r  +  1) 

by  unity,  and  taking  half  the  result ;  for  in  this  case  the  square 
root  of  N  is  one  of  the  divisors,  and  if  this  be  taken  as  one  factor 
of  ^,  the  other  factor  is  equal  to  it,  so  that  only  one  divisor  arises 
from  this  mode  of  resolving  iV  into  two  factors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  theorem  iV  x  1  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  ways  of  resolving  iV  into  two  factors. 

724.     To  find  the  «w»  of  the  divisors  of  a  number. 
With  the  notation  of  Art.  722,  we  have  the  sum  equal  to 
(1  +  a  +  a'  +  ...  +  a^Xl  +  6  +  6'  +  ...  +  6«)  (1  +  c  4-  c'  +  ...  +  cT) ... ; 


that  is. 


a-1    •    6-1    •    c-1 


725.  To  fimd  the  nvmber  of  ways  in  which  a  number  can  he 
resolved  into  two  factors  which  are  prime  to  each  other. 

Let  the  number  iV=  a^I^cT. ...  as  before.  Since  the  two  Actors 
are  to  be  prime  to  each  other,  we  cannot  have  some  power  of  a  in 
one  fiictor,  and  some  power  of  a  in  the  other  factor,  but  a^  must 
occur  in  one  of  the  factors.  Similarly,  fe«  must  occur  in  one  of  the 
factors ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  required  number  is  the  same  as 
half  the  number  of  divisors  of  a6(?....,  and  is  therefore  2""',  where 
n  is  the  number  of  different  prime  factors  which  occur  in  K 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE- THEORY  OP  NUMBERS. 

1.  If  p  and  ^  are  whole  numbers,  and  |)  +  g  is  an  even  num- 
ber, then p-qi&  also  even. 

gj^Find  the  least  multipHer  of  3234  wHch  will  make  the  pro- 
duct a  perfect  square.     ^(^ 

.3.  Find  the  least  multipUer  of  1845  which  will  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube.     3yo  iZ  7 

4.  Find  the  least  multipUer  of  6480  wHch  wiU  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube.      \^q 
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x5^    Find  the  least  multiplier  of  13168  which  will  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube.      |  g> ^^4?  ?2.y 

6«  If  the  sum  of  an  odd  square  number  and  an  even  square 
number  is  also  a  square  number,  then  the  even  square  number  is 
divisible  by  16. 

7.  Every  square  number  is  of  the  form  5n  or  5ndt:l, 

8.  Every  cube  niunber  is  of  the  form  7n  or  7n^l, 

9.  If  a  number  be  both  a  square  and  a  cube  it  is  of  the  form 
7nor7n-hl. 

10.  No  square  number  is  of  the  form  3»  -  1. 

11.  No  triangular  number  is  of  the  form  3n  —  1. 

12.  If  »  be  any  niunber  whatever,  a  the  difference  between 
n  and  the  next  number  greater  than  n  which  is  a  square  number, 
and  h  the  difference  between  n  and  the  next  number  less  than  n 
which  is  a  square  number,  then  n  —  a6  is  a  square  number. 

13.  If  the  difference  of  two  numbers  which  are  prime  to 
each  other,  be  an  odd  number,  any  power  of  their  sum  is  prime  to 
every  power  of  their  difference. 

14.  If  there  be  three  numbers  one  of  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
other  two,  twice  the  sum  of  their  fourth  powers  is  a  square  number. 

15.  Shew  when  n  is  any  prime  number,  that  x*  —  1  and 
(a;  —  1)"  will  leave  the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  n. 

16.  If  2p  +  1  be  a  prime  number  and  the  numbers  1*,  2*,...j9*, 
be  divided  by  2^  +  1,  the  remainders  are  all  different. 

17.  Every  even  power  of  every  odd  number  is  of  the  form 
Sn  +  1. 

18.  Every  odd  power  of  7  is  of  the  form  8w  —  1. 

19.  Ifn  be  any  integer,  n'—n  +  l  cannot  be  a  square  number. 

20.  If  n  be  any  odd  integer,  7i'+ 1  cannot  be  a  square  number. 

21.  If  a  and  x  are  integers,  the  greatest  value  of  oa;  — 2a;*  is 

the  integer  equal  to  or  next  less  than 


a 


8' 
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22.  Shew  that  to  (n  + 1)  (2n  +  1)  is  always  divisible  by  6. 

23.  If  n  be  odd,  (w  - 1)  n  (w  + 1)  is  divisible  by  24. 

24.  If  n  be  odd  and  not  divisible  by  3,  then  w'  +  5  is  divisible 
by  6. 

25.  If  »  be  a  prime  number  greater  than  5,  then  »*  —  1  is 
divisible  by  240. 

26.  Shew  that  r— -  -  ^  +  ^  is  an  integer  if  m  be. 

27.  Shew  that  n'  —  »  is  always  divisible  by  42. 

28.  If  w  be  any  prime  number  and  x  any  integer,  prove  that 
X*  and  X  when  divided  by  n  will  leave  the  same  remainder. 

29.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  and  iV  prime  to  n,  then  JV"—  1 
is  divisible  by  n',  where  m  =  n  (n  —  1). 

30.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2,  except  7,  then 
TO*  —  1  is  divisible  by  56. 

31.  If  TO  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2  and  iV  any  odd 
number  prime  to  to,  then  iV"~*  —  1  is  divisible  by  8to. 

32.  If  to  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  3  and  N  prime 
to  TO,  then  i\r*  —  iV  is  divisible  by  6to. 

33.  If  TO  and  iV  be  different  prime  numbers,  and  each  greater 
than  3,  then  iV*~*  —  1  is  divisible  by  24n. 

34.  Shew  that  1'  +  2"  +  3"  +  . . .  +  (rro)"  is  a  multiple  of  to,  if  to 
be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2. 

35.  Shew  that  the  10*^  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
IIto  or  11to+1. 

36.  Shew  that  the  12***  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
13TOor  13to  +  1. 

37.  Shew  that  the  9"*  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
19TOor  19TO«fcl. 

38.  Shew  that  the  1 1*^  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
23TOor  23TO:i=l. 

39.  Shew  that  the  20"*  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
25n  or  25to  +  1. 
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40.  How  many  positive  integere  are  less  than  140  and  piime 
to  140  1 

41.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  360  and  .piime 
to  3601 

42.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  1000  and  prime 
to  1000? 

43.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  3^  x  7'  x  11  and 
prime  to  iti 

44.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  10"  and  prime 
to  it) 

45.  Find  the  number  of  divisors  of  140. 

46.  Find  the  number  of  divisors  of  1845. 

47.  Find  how  many  divisors  there  are  of  |9,  and  the  sum  of 
these  divisors. 

48.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  1845  can  be  resolved 
into  two  factors. 

49.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  line  of  100800  inches  long 
be  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  some  midtiple  of  an  inch  ? 

50.  In  how  many  ways  can  four  right  angles  be  divided  into 
equal  parts  so  that  each  part  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  angular 
unit,  (1)  when  the  imit  is  a  degree,  (2)  when  the  unit  is  a  grade  ] 

51.  How  many  different  positive  integral  solutions  are  there 
of  a;y=10"? 

52.  If  i\r  be  any  number,  n  the  number  of  its  divisora,  and  P 

the  product  of  its  divisors,  shew  that  P  =  iV!';  shew  that  2^*  is 
in  all  cases  a  complete  square. 

53.  Find  the  least  number  which  has  30  divisors.    72-0 

54.  Find  the  least  number  which  has  64  divisors. 

55.  Suppose  a  prime  to  b,  and  let  the  series  of  quantities 
a,  2a,  3a, ...  (6  - 1)  a  be  divided  by  b:  prove  that  the  sum  of  the 
quotients  arising  from  any  two  terms  equidistant  from  the  be- 
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giiming  and  end  will  he  a—l,  and  that  ihe  sum  of  the  correspond- 
ing remainders  will  be  6. 

56.  If  any  number  of  square  numbers  be  divided  by  a  given 
number  n  there  cannot  be  more  than  ^  different  remainders. 

57.  Express  generally  the  rational  values  of  x  and  y  which 
satisfy  UOx=:j^, 

58.  If  r,  the  radix  of  a  scale  of  notation,  be  a  prime  nimiber 

r  + 1     , 
greater  than  2,  there  are  — s —  different  digits  in  which  square 

numbers  terminate  in  that  scale. 

59.  If  any  number  n  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  p  squares, 
2  (/)  —  l)w  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  p{p--l)  squares. 

60.  If  7i.be  any  positive  integer  2*"+  15n  —  1  is  divisible  by  9. 

61.  If  P^  denote  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first  n  num- 
bers taken  r  together,  1 +Pj  +  P,  +  ...+P^_j  is  a  multiple  of[^ 

62.  Shew  that  the  100"*  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
12571  or  12571  +  1. 

LIII,     PROBABILITY. 

726.     If  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail  in  b  ways, 
and  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur,  the  probability 

fit       .   '  V 

of  its  happening  is  1,  and  the  probability  of  its  failing  is 

— —T'     This  may  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of 

thd  v/ord  prohahUity  in  mathematical  works.  The  following  ex- 
planation is  sometimes  added  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the  consist- 
ency of  the  definition  with  ordinary  language  :  The  probability  of 
the  happening  of  the  even*  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
to  the  probability  of  its  failing  as  a  to  6 ;  therefore  the  proba- 
bility of  its  happening  is  to  the  simi  of  the  probabilities  of  its 
happening  and  failing  as  a  to  o  +  6.  But  the  event  must  either 
happen  or  fail,  hence  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its  happen- 
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ing  and  failing  is  certainty.  Therefore  the  probability  of  its  hap> 
pening  is  to  certainty  as  a  to  a  +  6.  So  if  we  represent  certainty 
by  unity,  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  is  repre- 

sented  by r . 

727.  Hence  if  p  he  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an 
event,  1  -  p  is  the  probability  of  its  failing. 

728.  The  word  chcmce  is  often  used  in  mathematical  works  as 
synonymous  with  probability. 

729.  When  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  is  to 
the  probability  of  its  failing  as  a  to  6,  the  fact  is  expressed  in 
popular  language  thus ;  the  odds  are  a  to  6  for  the  event,  or  6  to 
a  against  the  event. 

730.  Suppose  there  to  be  any  number  of  events  Ay  B,  (7,  Ac, 
such  that  one  event  must  happen  and  only  one  can  happen ;  and 
suppose  a,  6,  c,  &c.,  to  be  the  numbers  of  ways  in  which  these  events 
can  respectively  happen,  and  that  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely 
to  occur,  then  the  probabilities  of  the  events  are  proportional 
to  a,  6,  c,  &c.  respectively.  For  simplicity  let  us  consider  three 
events,  then  A  can  happen  in  a  ways  out  of  a  +  6  +  c  ways  and 
fail  in   b  +  c  ways;   therefore,    by  Art.  726,  the   probability  of 

-4's  happening  is  7 ,  and  the  probability  of  ^'s  failing  is 

64-c                                                                           .       .         b 
— T — .     Similarly  the  probability  of  ^*s  happening  is  — r , 

and  the  probability  of  C's  happening  is 


a-^b-^-e' 


731.     We  will  now  exemplify  the  mathematical  meaning  of 
the  word  probability. 

If  n  balls  -4,  B,  C, ..,.,  be  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag 
and  a  person  draw  out  one  of  them^  the  probability  that  it  will 

be  -4  is  -  ;  the  probability  that  it  will  be  either  A  ov  Bia-, 
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The  same  supposition  being  made,  if  two  balls  be  drawn  out 

.         2        , 

the  probability  that  these  will  be  A  and  B  is  — 7 yr.     For  the 

number  of  pairs  of  balls  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinations 

of  n  things  taken  two  at  a  time,  that  is,  ^  ^  (^  -  1)  ;  ^^^  ^^^  pair 
is  as  likely  to  be  drawn  out  as  another ;  therefore  the  probability 
of  drawing  out  an  assigned  pair  is  l-7-^n{n  -  1),  that  is,  —, — r^j-r  . 

Again,  suppose  that  3  white  balls,  4  black  balls,  and  5  red  balls 
are  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag,  and  a  person  draws  out  one 

3 

of  them;  the  probability  that  this  will  be  a  white  ball  is  ^o »  *^® 

4 
probability  that  it  will  be  a  black  ball  is  y^ ,  and  the  probability     / 

5  ^ 

that  it  will  be  a  red  ball  is  ys  •    But  suppose  two  balls  to  be  drawn 

out :  we  proceed  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the  different 
cases.     The  number  of  pairs  that  can  be  formed  out  of  12  things. 

is^xl2xll,  that  is,    66.'     The  number  of  pairs   that  can  be" 

formed  out  of  the  3  white  balls  is  3  j   hence  the  probability  of 

3 

drawing  two  white  balls  is  ~ .     Similarly  the  probability  of  draw- 

/» 
ing  two  black  balls  is^;  and  the  probability  of  drawiug  two  red 

balls  is  ^ .     Also  since  each  white  ball  might  be^  associated  with 

each  black  ball,  the  number  of  pairs  consisting  of  one  white  ball 
and  one  black  ball  is  3  x  4,  that  is,  12  ;  hence  the  probability  of 

12 
drawing  a  white  ball  and  a  black  ball  is  ^ .     Similarly  the  proba- 

20 
bility  of  drawiDg  a  black  ball  and  a  red  ball  is  ^  j  and  the  pro- 


15 
bability  of  drawing  a  red  ball  and  a  white  ball  is  ^ .     The  sum 


66 
"66 


T.  A. 


^9 
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of  the  six  probabilities  which  we  have  just  found  is  uniijy  as,  of 
course,  it  should  be. 

We  will  give  one  example  from  a  subject  which  constitutes  an 
important  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilitj.  According  to 
the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  it  appears  that  out  of  6335  persons 
living  at  the  age  of  14  years,  only  6047  reach  the  age  of  21  years. 
As  we  may  suppose  that  each  individual  has  the  same  probability 

of  being  one  of  these  survivors,  we  may  say  that  ^        is  the  pro- 

bability  that  an  individual  aged  14  years  will  reach  the  a^e  of 

288 
21  years :  and  -^ook  ^  *^®  probability  that  he  will  not  reach  the 

age  of  21  years. 

732.  Suppose  that  there  are  two  independent  events  of  which 
the  respective  probabilities  are  known :  we  proceed  to  estimate 
the  probability  that  both  will  happen. 

Let  a  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  first  event  may 
happen,  and  h  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  may  fail,  all  these 
ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur ;  and  let  a'  be  the  number  of 
wsays  in  which  the  second  event  may  happen,  and  b'  the  number 
of  ways  in  which  it  may  fail,  all  these  ways  being  equally  likely  to 
occur.  Each  case  out  of  the  a  +  b  cases  may  be  associated  with 
each  case  out  of  the  a'  +  6'  cases ;  thus  there  are  (a  +  b)  {a'  +  b') 
compoimd  cases  which  are  equally  likely  to  occur.  In  aa  of 
these  compound  cases  both  events  happen,  in  W  of  them  both 
events  fail,  in  ab'  of  them  the  first  event  happens  and  the  second 
fails,  and  in  a^b  of  them  the  first  event  fails  and  the  second 
happens.     Thus 

^ TTf-f — iTv  is  the  probability  that  both  events  happen, 

W 

7 TTT-T — rrr  is  the  probability  that  both  events  fail, 

{a  +  b)(a'  +  b)  ^  ^  ' 

ah^  ris  the  probability  that  the  first  event  happens  and 

(a  +  b)  [of  +  b^)  \     the  second  event  fails, 

gfb  Jis  the  probability  that  the  first  event  fidls  and  the 

(a  +  6)  (a'  +  6')  \     second  event  happens. 
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Thus  if  J?  and  j?'  be  the  respective  probabilities  of  two  inde- 
pendent events,  f^  is  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  both 
events. 

733.  The  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  two  dependent 
events  is  the  product  of  the  probability  of  the  first  into  the 
probability  that  when  that  has  happened  the  second  will  follow. 
This  is  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  principle  established  in 
the  preceding  Article,  and  is  proved  in  the  same  manner;  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  a'  is  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
after  the  first  event  has  happened  the  second  will  follow,  and  6' 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  after  the  first  event  has  happened 
the  second  will  not  follow,  all  these  ways  being  supposed  equally 
likely  to  occur. 

734.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  any  number  of  independent 
events,  the  probability  that  they  will  all  happen  is  the  product  of 
,their  respective  probabilities  of  happening.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  there  are  three  independent  events,  and  that  p,  p\  p"  are  their 
respective  probabilities.  By  Art.  732,  the  probability  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  first  and  second  events  is  pp'  \  then  in  the  same 
way  the  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  the  first  two  events  and 
the  third  is  pp'y^p'\  that  is,  pp'p'\  Similarly  the  probability  that 
all  the  events  fail  is  (1  -  f?)  (1  -  p')  (1  —  p"\  The  probability 
that  the  first  event  happens  and  the  other  two  events  fail  is 
p  (1  —p*)  (1  —p") ;  and  so  on. 

735.  We  will  now  exemplify  the  estimation  of  the  probability 
of  compound  events. 

(1)  Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  the  first 
only  of  two  successive  throws  with  a  single  die.  Here  we  require 
a  compound  event  to  happen ;  namely  at  the  first  throw  the  ace 
is  to  appear,  at  the  second  throw  the  ace  is  not  to  appear.     The 

probability  of  the  first  simple  event  is  ^ ,  and  of  the  second  simple 

5  5 

event  ^  ;  hence  the  required  probability  is  ^ . 

2D— 2 
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(2)  Suppose  3  white  baUs,  4  black  balls,  and  5  red  balls  to  be 

thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag  ;  required  the  probability  that  in 

two  successive  trials  two  red  balls  will  be  drawn,  the  haU  fini 

drawn  being  replaced  before  the  second  trial.     Here  the  probability 

5 
of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  first  trial  la  r^  >  ^^^  ^^  probability 

is  the  same  of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  second  trial ;  hence  the 

(3)  Suppose  now  that  we  require  the  probability  of  drawing 
two  red  balls,  the  ball  first  dravm  not  being  replaced  before  the 
second  tried.     This  will  be  an  example  of  Art.  733.     Here  the 

probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  first  trial  is  ^^ ;  if  a  red 

ball  be  drawn  at  first,  out  of  the  eleven  balls  which  remain  four 

are  red,  and  therefore  the  probability  that  a  second  trial  will  give 

.4 
a  red  ball  is  tj  ;  hence  the  probability  of  drawing  two  red  balls  is 

5       4 

=-5  X  YT-     This  is  the  same  result  as  we  found  in  Art.  731,  for 

XM  11 

the  probability  of  drawing  two  red  balls  simultaneously;  and  a 
little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  results  ought  to  coincide. 

(4)  Hequired  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  with  a  single 

5 
die  in  two  trials.     The  probability  of  failing  the  first  time  is  -k  » 

•  .       .  5 

and  the  probability  of  failing  the  second  time  is  also  ^  j  hence  the 

/5\*  25 

probability  of  failing  twice  is  ( ^j  ,  that  is,  «^.  Hence  the  pro- 
bability of  not  failing  twice  is  1  —  «^ ,  that  is,  « ^ ;  this  is  there- 
fore the  probability  of  succeeding. 

(5)  In  how  many  trials  will  the  probability  of  throwing  an 
ace  with  a  single  die  amount  to  ^1     Suppose  a;  the  number 
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of  trials ;  therefore  the  probability  of  Mling  x  times  in  sncces- 
sion  is  (g)  ,  by  Art  734.     Hence  the  probability  of  succeeding 

ia    1-M  ;    therefore   1  -  f g j  =2'    ^®^^   (ej  "^2"     ^^^ 

«logg  =  log2,  therefore  «  =  ,      ^^ — ^.     By  using  the  values 

of  the  logarithms,  we  find  as  =  3-8  nearly.  Thus  we  conclude  that 
in  3  trials  the  probability  of  success  is  less  than  J,  and  that  in 
4  trials  it  is  greater  than  ^, 

(6)     In  how  many  trials  is  it  an  even  wager  to  throw  sixes 
with  two  dice  ?     The  probability  of  sixes  at  a  single  throw  with 

..11  .1 

two  dice  is  ^  X  - ,  that  is,  ^^ ;  hence  the  probability  of  not  having 

Sixes  IS  ^,     Suppose  x  the  number  of  trials;    then  we  have 


-(i)  =h  ^'^'^  (S)  =1^  ^'"^^^"^ 


log  2 

x=  "^ 


log  36  -  log  35 ' 

By  using  the  values  of  the  logarithms,  we  find  x  lies  between  24 
and  25,  which  we  interpret  as  before. 

(7)  To  find  the  probability  that  two  individuals,  A  and  B, 
whose  ages  are  known,  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Let  p 
be  the  probability  that  A  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year,  p'  the 
probability  that  B  will  be  alive ;  then  pp'  is  the  probability  that 
both  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  values  of  p  and  p' 
can  be  found  from  the  Tables  of  Mortality  in  the  manner  exempli- 
fied in  Art  731. 

(8)  To  find  the  probability  that  one  at  least  of  two  indivi- 
duals, A  and  B,  whose  ages  are  known,  will  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  a  given  number  of  years.  Let  p  be  the  probability  that  A 
will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  given  number  of  years,  p'  the 
probability  that  B  will  be  alive.  Then  1  -^  is  the  probability  that 
A  will  be  dead,  and  1  -  p'  is  the  probability  that  B  will  be  dead. 
Hence  (1  — i?)  (1 -Jt>')  'is  the  probability  that  both  will  be  dead. 
The  probability  that  both  will  not  be  dead,  that  is,  that  one  at 
least  will  be  alive,  is  1  -  (1  -  p)  (1  —p%  that  is,  p  -hp'  —pp** 


'^ 
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736.  If  an  event  may  liappeh  in  different  independent  way^ 
the  probability  of  its  happening  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities 
of  its  happening  in  the  different  independent  -ways. 

If  the  independent  ways  of  happening  are  all  equally  probable^ 
this  proposition  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  definition  of  proba- 
bility given  in  Art.  726;  and  if  they  are  not  all  equally  probable, 
the  proposition  seems  to  follow  so  naturally  from  that  definition, 
that  it  is  often  assumed  without  any  remark.  The  following 
method  of  illustrating  it  is  sometimes  given :  Suppose  two  urns 
A  and  B;  let  -4  contain  2  white  balls  and  3  black  balls,  and  let 
B  contain  3  white  balls  and  4  black  balls  ;  required  the  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  a  white  ball  by  a  single  drawing  from  one  of 

the  urns  taken  at  random.     Since  each  urn  is  equally  likely  to  be 

1 
taken,  the  probability  of  taking  the  urn  ^  is  ^ ,  and  the  proba- 

2 
bility  then  of  drawing  a  white  ball  from  it  is  ^ ;  hence  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  a  white  ball  so  far  as  it  depends  on  ^  is 
-  X  ^.     Similarly,  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  so  far 

.13 
as  it  depends  on  ^  is  »  ^  ^  •     Hence  the  proposition  asserts  that 

12     13 
the  probability  of  obtaining  a  wjiite  ball  isTrx^  +  ^^^j  ^^*  ^ 

Ji        O        Ja         t 


1  /2     3\ 
2(5 -^TJ- 


The  accuracy  of  this  result  may  be  confirmed  by  the 

following  steps  :  Eirst^  without  affecting  the  question,  we  may  re-' 
place  the  urn  iL  by  an  urn  A\  containing  any  ntpnber  of  balls  we 
please,  provided  the  ratio  of  the  white  balls  to  the  hUick  iaUs  he  that  of 
2  to  3 ;  and  similarly,  we  may  replace  the  urn  5  by  an  nm  B*, 
containing  any  nvimber  of  balls  we  please,  provided  the  ratio  of  the 
white  halls  to  the  hlack  halls  he  that  of  3  to  A.  Let  then  A'  contain 
14  white  balls  and  21  black  balls,  and  let  B^  contain  15  white  balls 
and  20  black  balls;  thus  A'  and  B'  ciach  contain  35  balls. 
Secondly,  without  affecting  the  question,  we  may  now  suppose  the 
balls  in ^'  and  B^  collected  in  a  single  urn;  thus  there  will  be 
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70  ballSy  of  wiiich  29  are  whita     The  probability  of  drawing  a 

white  ball  will  therefore  be  — r:     that    is,  — — r — ;     that    is, 

70  70      '  * 

1  /U     15\     ^.    ^  .     1/2     3\ 

737.  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  one  or  other  of  two 
events  which  cannot  concur  is  the  sum  of  their  separate  pro- 
babilities. For  the  complete  event  we  are  considering  occurs  if 
the  first  event  happens,  or  if  the  second  event  happens;  thus 
the  proposition  is  a  case  of  the'^  preceding  proposition. 

738.  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  in  one 
trial  b^g  known,  required  the  probability  of  its  happening  once, 
twice,  three  times,  &c.,  exactly  in  n  trials. 

Let  p  denote  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  in 
one  trial,  and  q  the  probability  of  its  failing,  so  that  ^=1  -p.  The 
probability  that  in  n  trials  the  event  will  occur  in  one  assigned 
tricUy  and  fail  in  the  other  n—l  trials  is  pq"*'^ (Art.  734) ;  and  since 
there  are  n  trials,  the  probability  of  its  happening  in  some  one  of 
these  and  failing  in  the  rest  is  npq*"^.  The  probability  that  in  n 
trials  the  event  will  occur  in  two  assigned  trials,  and  fail  in  the 

other  n—2  trials,  is  p*<f~*  j  and  there  are  —  —  -—  ways  in  which 

the  event  may  happen  twice  and  fail  n  —  2  times  in  n  trials;  there- 
fore the  probability  that  it  will  happen  exactly  twice  in  n  trials  is 

— 1 — o    pV "*•     Similarly  the  probability  that  the  event  will  hap- 

pen  exactly  three  times  in  n  trials  is  — ^— .j — ^—^ -p*^''* ;  and 

the  probability  that  it  will  happen  exactly  r  times  in  n  trials  is 
n(w-l) (w-r  +  l)   ,_., 

Similarly,  the  probability  that  the  event  will  fail  exactly  r 

^.,    .   w(n-l) (n-r+l)   ,_,. 

times  in  n  tnals  is  — ^ j — ^^ -p    V. 

739.  Thus  if  (;>  +  qY  be  expanded  by  the  Binomial  Theorem 
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in  the  series  p*  +  np'^'^q  +  &a,  the  terms  will  represent  respectively 
the  probabilities  of  the  happening  of  the  event  exactly  n  times, 
n  —  1  times,  w  —  2  times,  &c.,  in  n  trials.  Hence  we  may  de- 
termine what  is  the  most  probable  number  of  successes  and 
failures  in  n  trials  j  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  greatest  term  in 

a 
the  above  series.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  p  =  — ^ , 

g  s= J-,  n  =  m(a  +  h),  where  a,  6,  and  m  are  integers;  then,  by 

Art.  511,  the  most  probable  case  is,  that  of  r  failures  and  n-r 
successes,  where  r  is  the  sreatest  integer  contained  in  — ,  that 

is,  in  mb-\- tI  so   that    r  =  wi6,   and  n  — r  =  7»a.     The  most 

probable  case  therefore  is,  that  in  which  the  numbers  of  successes 
and  failures  are  proportional  to  the  probabilities  of  success  and 
failure  respectively  in  a  single  trial. 

740.     The  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  cU  least  r 
times  in  n  trials  is 

7>"  +  np'^'^g  +  ^  ?"^  '  p*'^g*  + 


1.2 


w(n-l)(n-2) (r  +  1)    ^,., 

\n-~r  ^^ 


for  if  the  event  happen  every  time,  or  fail  only  once,  twice, 

(n  ~  r)  times,  it  happens  r  times;  therefore  the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  the  event  at  least  r  times  is  the  sum  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  its  happening  every  time,  of  failing  only  once,  twice, 

n  —  r  times;  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the  expression  given  above. 

For  example;  in  five  throws  with  a  single  die  what  is  the 
probability  of  throwing  exactly  three  acesi  and  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  at  least  three  aces  ? 

15 
Here  jp  =  ^,  g'  =  ^,    n=5,    r  =  3;    thus    the  probability  of 

throwing  exactly  three  aces  is  ^  '  ^'     (7?)  (^j  ,  that  is,  ^     g-; 
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and    the    probability    of    throwing    at    leaat    three    aces    is 
/IV    k/1V5     5.4/1\V5V   XI.  X  •     276 

W-'He)  e  +  oiej  (ej '  ^*  '^ me • 

The  following  four  Articles  contain  problems  illustrating  the 
subject. 

741.  A  and  B  play  a  set  of  games,  in  which  A*a  probability 
of  winning  a  single  game  is  p,  and  jB's  probability  is  q;  required 
the  probability  of  -4's  winning  m  games  out  of  w  +  w. 

If  A  wins  in  exacUy  m-k-r  games  he  must  win  the  last  game 
and  m  —  1  games  out  of  the  preceding  m  +  r—  1  games ;  the  proba- 
bility of  tfts  is  J//)'"~'5'p,  where  M  is  the  number  of  combinations 
of  m+r— 1  things  taken  m—1  at  a  time ;  that  is,  the  probability  is 

Im  +  r  — 1 


m^r 


m 


-J.  [r 


p-q 


Now  in  order  that  A  m&j  win  m  games  out  of  m  +  n,  he  must 

win  m  games  in  exactly  m  games,  or  in  exactly  m  +  l  games,  , 

or  in  exactly  m-^-n  games.     Hence  the  probability  required  is  the 

sum  of  the  series  obtained  by  giving  to  r  the  values  0,  1,  2, n 

|m  +  r—  1 
in  the  expression z-j—  p^j',  that  is,  the  required  probability  is 


m 


-l[r 


^  C  m(m+l)    .  wi(w  +  l) (m-hn-l)   .1 

^-|l+9n5r  +  -A__J^+ +— ^ ^—^ ^j-j. 

If  -4  in  order  to  win  the  set  must  win  m  games  before  B  wins 
n  games,  A  must  win  m  games  out  of  m  +  n  -  1 ;  the  probability 
of  this  event  is  given  by  the  preceding  expression  with  the  omis" 
sion  of  the  last  term.  Similarly,  the  probability  of  jB's  winning  n 
games  out  of  w  +  n  -  1  is 

.f-  n(n  +  l)    a  n(n  +  l) (rn-w-2)    _  .^ 

3.|l+„^+_A_iy+ +_^ L^ Ip-  .j. 


This  problem  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  as  the  first  of  any  difficulty  which  was  discussed ; 
it  was  proposed  to  Pascal  in  1654,  with  the  simplification  however 
which  arises  from  supposing  p  and  g  to  be  equaL 
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It  appears  from  the  preceding  investigation  that  the  probabilitj' 
of  ^'s  winning  r  games  out  of  n  is 

r,  r(r+l)    ,  r(r+l) -(^-1)   --r) 


but  this  probability  must  from  the  nature  of  the  question  be  the 
same  as  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  at  least  r 
times  in  n  trials  when  the  probability  of  the  event  is  jp.  Thus  the 
expression  just  given  must  be  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Art.  740; 
we  may  verify  this  as  follows  :  Denote  the  expression  just  given 
by  t?„  and  that  given  in  Art.  740  by  u^y  and  let  v^^^  and  tt^^, 
denote  respectively  what  they  become  when  n  is  change^  to  n  +  1; 
then  we  shall  shew  that  if  u^^v^  when  n  has  any  specific  value, 
then  also  w,^,=«,^,. 

We  have  u^  =  **,  (i^  +  <?) ;  ^'^^  ^^  ^V  "*"  i)  gives  two  series,  and 
when  the  like  terms  in  these  two  series  are  united  we  obtain 


therefore  ^, + 1  =  ^.  (jP  +  ^)  +  "-n { py^' "' ; 


*i  4- 1  —  r 


J    ,    .      ,  n(w-l) r   , 

and  obviously  »  . ,  =  r.  +  — n ? vi 


«+l-r 


This  shews  that  ^,+ 1  =  t?,+,  if  tt, = r^.  Now  obviously  w^  is  equal 
to  V,  when  w  =  r ;  therefore  u^  is  equal  to  v^  for  every  value  of » 
greater  than  n 

For  some  more  remarks  on  this  problem  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  History  of  Probahilityy  page  98. 

742.     A  bag  contains  n  +  1  tickets  which  are  marked  with  the 

numbers  0,  1,  2,  w,  respectively.     A  ticket  is  drawn  and 

replaced :  required  the  probability  that  afber  r  drawings  the  sum 
of  the  nvimbers  drawn  is  8, 

The  ntmiber  of  drawings  which  can  occur  is  (n  +  l)*",  for  any 
one  of  the  tickets  may  be  drawn  each  time.     The  number  of  ways 
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in  -whieli  the  sum  of  the  drawings  will  atnount  to  «  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  05"  in  the  expansion  of  (oj®  +  aj^  w-  aj*  + +  x'J ;  because 

this  coefficient  arises  from  the  different  modes  of  forming  a  by  the 
addition  of  r  numbers  of  the  series  0,  1,  2, n.  Thus  the  pro- 
bability required  is  found  by  dividing  this  coefficient  by  (n  +  1)'. 

The  above  coefficient  may  be   obtained  by  the  Multinomial 
Theorem ;  or  we  may  proceed  thus  : 

and  (i-af^y=i-.rx-^»+!l^f:^W»-!:^^  


1.2  1.2.3 


il^xr^l.r.^'-^^a^^'^^^ 


We  must  therefore  find  the  coefficient  of  as*  in  the  product  of  these 
two  series ;  it  is 

r(r+l) (r  +  8-1)         r  (r  + 1) (r  +  8-n-2) 


if 


8  —  n 


r(r-l)  r(r+l) (r+*-27i-3) 

'^TTT' |s~27^-2  ^""-^ 

this  series  is  to  stop  at  the  (i  +  l)^  term,  where  i  is  the  greatest 

g 
integer  contained  in  r-;  then  the  required  probability  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  this  series  by  (n  + 1)**. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  probability  that  after  r 
drawings  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  shall  not  exceed  8 ;  see 
History  of  Prohdbility,  page  208. 

743.  A  box  has  three  equal  compartments,  and  four  balls  are 
thrown  in  at  random :  determine  the  probability  of  the  different 
arrangements,  assimiing  that  it  is  equally  likely  that  any  ball  will 
fell  into  any  compartment. 

Since  it  is  equally  likely  that  a  ball  will  &I1  into  any  com- 
pivrtment. there  are  3  equally  likely  cases  for  each  ball;  and  on- 
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the  whole  there  are  3*  equally  likely  cases.     Now  there  are  four 
possible  arrangements. 

I.  AU  the  balls  may  be  in  one  compartment ;  this  can  ha][)pen 
in  3  ways. 

II.  Any  three  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  com- 
partments, and  the  remaining  ball  in  either  of  the  remaining 
compartments ;  this  can  happen  in  4. 3. 2  ways. 

IIL  Any  two  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  compartment, 
and  one  of  the  remaining  balls  in  one  of  the  remaining  compart- 
ments and  the  other  in  the  other ;  this  can  happen  in  6.3.2  ways. 

TV,  Any  two  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  compartment, 
and  the  other  two  balls  in  either  of  the  remaining  compartments ; 
this  can  happen  in  6 .  3  ways. 

Thus  the  probabilities  of  the  different  arrangements  are  re- 
spectively qy  >    qT  >  'qT9    oT  J  *^®  ^^^"^  ^^  these  fractions  is,  of 
oi       oX      oX      oX 

course,  unity. 

In  the  preceding  solution  the  point  which  deserves  particular 
attention  is  the  statement  that  there  are  81  equally  likely  cases  ; 
for  when  this  is  admitted  all  the  rest  follows  necessarily.  If  this 
is  not  admitted  and  the  student  substitutes  any  other  statement  in 
the  place  of  it,  he  will  be  really  taking  another  problem  instead  of 
the  one  intended.  In  fact  in  a  problem  which  relates  to  permuta- 
tions, combinations,  or  probabilities,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found 
that  different  results  are  obtained  because  different  meanings  have 
been  attached  to  the  enunciation ;  especial  care  is  necessary  in 
these  subjects  to  ensure  that  whatever  meaning  is  given  to  the  enun- 
ciation should  be  consistently  retained  throughout  the  solution. 

We  will  next  consider  the  general  problem  of  which  the  present 
is  a  particular  case. 

744.  A  box  is  divided  into  m  equal  compartments.  If  n  baUs 
are  thrown  in  promiscuously,  required  the  probability  that  there 
will  be  a  compartments  each  containing  a  balls,  h  compartments 
each  containing  p  balls,  and  so  on,  where  aa  +  6^3  +  cy  -»• =  «. 
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Since  cmy  ball  may  fall  into  any  compartment,  there  ar^  vn^ 
cases  equally  likely  to  occur.  We  shall  first  shew  that  the  num- 
ber of  different  ways  in  which  the  n  balls  can  be  divided  into 
a+  &  +  C  + parcels  containing  a,  P,  y, balls  respectively  is 

\n 

{\2^'{Whr 1^1^ l£ ^^  '^^' 

For  consider  first  in  how  many  ways  a  parcel  of  a  balls  can  be 
selected  fto..»ballH;Hhe  result  is  «<''-^)--('^--^)  way. 

Then  consider  in  how  many  ways  a  second  parcel  of  a  balls 
can  be  selected   from  the  remaining  n-a  balls;  the  result  is 

^""°^^^"°"'L' ^^"'°^'^-  ^'"^ "  ^"^  ^^'  °' 

ft   balls   can    be    selected   from   the    remaining   n  -  2a  balls  in 

' — .  ^  """  ^ ways.     We  might  then  at 

first  infer  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  th/ree  parcels  of  a  balls 

each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls  is  — ']"'/  , , 

|a|a|a 

and  this  is  correct  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  each  distinct  group  of 
three  parcels  has  in  this  way  occurred  [3  times,  and  we  must  there- 
fore divide  by  [3  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  different  ways 
in  which  three  parcels  of  a  balls  each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls. 
Similarly  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  a  parcels  of  a  balls 

each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls  is  — ^ ^   o  \lr • 

{\aY\a 

By  proceeding  thus  we  obtain  the  proposed  result. 

Now  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  parcels  can  be  arranged 

in  the  m  compartments  is  w  (m  —  1)  (m  —  2) (m  —  «  + 1),  where 

«  =  a  +  6  +  c+ Hence,  the  probability  required  is 

i\rm(m-l)(m-2) (m-s  +  l) 


m* 


For  example,  suppose  six  balls  thrown  into  a  box  which  has 
three  compartments.     The  seven  possible  modes  of  distribution 
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are,  6,  0,  0 ;  1,  5,  0 ;  2,  4,  0 ;  3,  3,  0 ;  1,  1,  4 ;  1,  2,  3 ;  2,  2,  2 ; 
and  their  respective  probabilities  are  fractions  whose  common 
denominator  is  243,  and  numerators  1,  12,  30,  20,  30,  120,  30. 

745.  If  p  represent  a  person's  chance  of  success  in  any  trans- 
action, and  m  the  sum  of  money  which  he  will  receive  in  case 
of  success,  then  the  sum  of  money  denoted  by  pm  is  called  his 
expectation.  This  is  a  definition  of  the  meaning  we  shall  attach  to 
the  word  expectcUionf  and  might  of  course  be  stated  arbitrarily 
without  any  further  remark ;  it  is  however  usual  to  illustrate  the 
propriety  of  the  definition  as  follows.  Suppose  that  there  are 
m+n  slips  of  paper,  each  having  the  name  of  a  person  written 
upon  it,  and  no  name  recurring ;  let  these  be  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
one  slip  drawn  at  random,  and  suppose  that  the  person  whose 
name  is  drawn  is  to  receive  £a.  Now  all  the  expectations  must 
be  of  equal  value,  because  each  person  has  the  same  chance  of 
obtaining  the  prize ;  and  the  sum  of  the  expectations  must  be 
worth  £aj  because  if  one  person  bought  up  the  interests  of  all  the 
persons  nqmed,  he  would  be  certain  of  pbtaining  £a,  '  Hence,  if 
£x  denote  the  expectation  of  each  person,  we  have  (m  +  n)  x  =  a; 

thus  X  = . 

m  +  n 

Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  two  per- 
sons is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  their  respective  expectations  ;  and 
so  for  three  or  more  persons.     Hence  the  value  of  the  expectation 

of  m  persons  is  .      Now  suppose  that  one  person  has  his 

name  on  m  of  the  slips;   then   his   expectation  is  the   same  as 

the  sum  of  the  expectations  of  m  persons,  each  of  whom  has  his 

* 

name  on  one  sHp:  that  is,  his  expectation  is  .      But  his 

,m-{rn 

chance  of  winning  the  prize  is ,  since  he  has  m  cases  out  of 

m+n  in.  his  favour ;  thus  his  expectation  is  the  product  of  his 
chance  of  success  into  the  sum  of  money  which  he  will  receive  in 
case  of  success. 
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746.  An  event  kas .  happened  which  must  have  arisen  from 
some  one  of  a  given  number  of  causes :  required  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  each  of  the  causes. 

Let  there  be  n  causes,  and  suppose  that  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  these  causes  was  estimated  at  P^,  P^, ...  P,  respectively, 
before  the  event  took  place.  Let  p^  denote  the  probability  of  the 
event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  the  first  cause,  let 
p^  denote  the  probability  of  the  event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  cause,  and  so  on.     Then  the  probability  of 

the  existence  of  the  r*^  cause,  estimated  after  the  event,  is  ~f^-  , ' 

l,rp 

where  'SFp  stands  for  F^p^  +  P^,  +  ...  +  P«jt?». 

From  our  first  notions  of  probability  we  must  admit  that  the 
probability  that  the  r"*  cause  was  the  true  cause  is  proportional 
to  the  antecedent  probability  that  the  event  would  happen  from 
this  cause,   and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  CP^p^     And 

since  some  one  of  the  causes  must  be  the  true  cause  we  have 

1 
C  {Pj/>j  +  Pj>^  +  . . .  +  F^p^  =  1,  therefore  C  =  =p- ;  therefore  the 

probability  that  the  r***  cause  was  the  true  cause  is  ^^  -  • 

747.  The  preceding  Article  will  require  some  illustration  before 
it  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  student.  Let  there  be,  for 
example,  two  urns,  one  containing  7  white  balls  and  3  black  balls, 
and  the  other  5  white  balls  and  1  black  ball;  suppose  that  a 
white  ball  has  been  drawn,  and  we  wish  to  know  what  the  probability 
is  that  it  came  from  the  first  urn,  and  what  the  probability  is  that 
it  came  from  the  second  urn.  It  must  have  come  from  one  of  the 
two  urns,  so  that  the  simi  of  the  required  probabilities  is  unity. 
Instead  of  the  given  urns  let  us  substitute  two  others  which  have 
the  whole  number  of  balls  the  same  in  each  urn,  and  such  that 
each  urn  has  its  white  and  black  balls  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  urn  which  it  replaces.  Thus  we  may  suppose  one  urn  with 
21  white  balls  and  9  black  balls,  and  the  other  with  25  white  balls 
and  5  black  balls.   Each  urn  now  contains  30  balls^  and  the  chance 
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of  each  ball  being  drawn,  is  the  same.     Since,  by  supposition, 

a  white  ball  ia  drawn  we  may  suppose  the  black  balls  to  have 

been  removed,  and  all  the  white  balls  put  into  a  new  urn.     Thus 

there  would  be  46  white  balls ;  and  the  probability  that  the  white 

21 
ball  drawn  was  one  of  the  21  is  jg ,  and  the  probability  that  it 

25  7  5 

was  one  of  the  25  is  j^ .     Now  here  Pi  =  ttt ,  and  p%=  n}  thus 

-^ —  =  VT ,  and  —^ —  =  -ni .     Thus  the  result  agrees  with  that 
Pi-^Pt     46  Pi-^Pi     46 

given  by  the  theorem  iu  Art.  746,  supposing  that  F^  and  P,  are  equal 

Kext,  suppose  that   there  had  been  4  urns,  each  having  7 

white  balls  and  3  black  balls,  and  3  urns,  each  having  5  white 

balls  and  1  black  ball.     In  this  case,  by  proceeding  in  the  manner 

just  shewn,  we  may   deduce  that  the  probability  that  a  white 

ball  which  was  drawn  came  from  the  group  of  4  similar  urns  is 

4  X  21 
J — ^ — s — a^ ;  and  the  probability  that  it  came  from  the  group 

3  X  25 

of  3  similar  urns  is  -. — ^ — s — c^  •   Now  let  us  apply  the  theorem 

4  X  21  +  o  X  25 

of  Art.  746  to  estimate  the  probability  that  the  white  ball  came 

from  the  first  group  and  the  probability  that  it  came  from  the 

second  group.     Since  there  are  7  urns,  of  which  4  are  of  the  first 

4  3  7 

kind  and  3  of  the  second,  we  take  Pi  =  =  ,  and  P,  =  = ;  also  pi  =  Y^, 

5 


and  j9j  =  -^  .     Thus 


4     ^  3     5 

7  ""  10  ^  7  ""  6 


7''lO"*"7''6  7''lO"*"7''6 

and  these  results  agree  with  those  which  we  have  already  indicated. 

748.  It  is  usual  to  call  the  quantities  Pi,  Pj, ...  P,  of  Art.  746 
the  a  priori  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  the  respective 
causes ;  and  Cj,  ft, ...  6,  the  a  posteriori  probabilities.     Students 
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are  sometimes  perplexed  in  endeavouring  to  estimate P^,  P^,  ...P^; 
the  safest  plan  is  to  observe  that  the  prodtbct  FrPr  denotes  the 
probability  that  the  event  will  happen  as  the  result  of  the  r"*  cause; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  product  is  the  important  part  of  the 
solution,  because  P^  and  p^  do  not.occ\ir  separately  in  the  results. 
The  whole  proposition  may  bei  best  understood  if  arranged  in  the 
following  order.  First  suppose  the  different  causes  all  equally 
probable  before  thB  observed  event;  let  tar,  denote  the- probability 
of  the  occurrence  5  of  the  event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  the  7^  cause;  liien  the  probability  of  the  .r***  cause,  estimated 


after  the  occurrence  of  the  observed  event,  is 


DB*. 


^S^CT; 


This  seems 


nearly  self-evident,,  and  if  any  doubt  remain^  it.  may  be  removed 
by  the  mode  of  illustration  given  in  the  first  part  of  Art.  747. 
Secondly,.,  suppose  that,  the  terms^inScr  can  be  arranged  in  groups ; 
suppose,  there  to  be  /a^  terms  in  the  first  group,  and  that  each 
term  is  equal  to  p^,  suppose  there  to  be  ii^  terms  in  the  second 
group,  and  that  each  term  is  equal  to  p^,  and  so  on^  the  last  group 
consisting  of  /x^  terms,  each  equal  to  />„.  Then  Sw  may  be  written 
2/xj?,  where  the  series.  S/fp  consists  of  n  terms.     Ihiw  the  proba- 


bility  of  the  r^  cause  is 


^l^P 


Also  the  probability  of  the  first 


group  of  causes  is  the  sum  of  the  separate   probabilities  of  the 


members  of  that  group,  that  isj 


Similar  expressions  hold 


for  the  probabilities  of  the  other  groups.     ThuS'  we  finally  arrive 
at  the  results,  given  in  Art.  746,  where,  in  fact, 


ft  = 


2w' 


<?.= 


&c. 


749.  When  an  event  has  been  observed,  we  may,  by  Art.  746, 
estimate  the  probability  of  each  cause  from  which  that  event 
could  have  arisen;  we  may  then  proceed  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bability that  the  event  will  occur  again,  or  that  some  other  event 
will  occur.  Por  by  Art.  736  we  multiply  the  probability  of  each 
cause  by  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  required  event  on 
T.  A.  30 


-•     Hence,  assuming  that  before  the  observed  event  the  three 
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the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  that  cause,  and  the  sum  of  all 

such  products  is  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  required 

•  event. 

For  example,  a  bag  contains  3  balls,  and  it  is  not  known  how 

many  of  these   are  white;    a  white    ball   has   been   drawn  and 

replaced,  what  is  the  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give 

a  white  ball  ? 

There  are  three  possible  hypotheses  :  (1)  all  the  balls  may  be 

white,  (2)  only  two  of  the  balls  may  be  white,  (3)  only  one  of  the 

balls  may  be  white.     We  have  first  to  find  the  probability  of  each 

hypothesis  by  the  method  of  Art.  746.     On  the  first  hypothesis, 

the  observed  evfent  is  certain,  that  is,  the  probability  of  it  is  1 ;  on 

2 
the  second  hypothesis,  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  is  ^; 

on  the  third  hypothesis,  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  is 
1 

3 

hypotheses   were  equally   probable,    we  have  aft&r  the  observed 

event, 

probability  of  first  hypothesis  =l-7-'jl  +-+-1=-, 

2      r        2      I'i      1 
probability  of  second  hypothesis  =^"^]l  +  o  +  qr  =  o> 

probability  of  third  hypothesis  =q~^]l"**Q  +  q[*fi« 

The  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball  is 

1  12 

5  X  1,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  first  hypothesis ;  it  is  ^  x  ^ ,  so 

far  as  it  depends  on  the  second  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  ^  x  ^ ,  so  fer 

as  it  depends  on  the  third  hypothesis.     Hence  the  required  pro- 

12       1  7 

bability  is  -  +  -  +  —  ;  that  is,  g. 

Suppose  that  in  the  enunciation  of  this  problem  instead  of  the 
words  "  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  are  white  "  we  had  the 
words  "  it  is  known  that  each  ball  is  either  white  or  black.*'     We 
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ina7  understand  the  new  enunciation  as  equivalent  to  the  old, 
and  so  give  the  same  solution  as  before.  We  may  however,  and 
perhaps  most  naturally,  understand  the  new  enunciation  differ- 
ently, namely  that  the  probability  that  each  ball  is  white  is  to  be 

1 
taken  as  ^  befbre  the  observed  event.     In  this  case  we  cannot  as- 

sume  that  the  three  hypotheses  are  equally  probable  before  the 

13  3 

observed  event ;  the  probabilities  must  be  ^ ,  ^ ,  and  ^  respec- 
tively by  Art.  734.  Then  afi&r  the  observed  event  we  shall  obtain 
J ,    - ,  and  J  respectively  for  the  probabilities.     And  the  proba- 

.    1      1       1       V 

bility  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball  ^t  +  q+Tos'T 

750.  "We  give  another  example.  Suppose  a  bag  in  which 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  white  balls  to  the  whole  number  of 
balls  is  unknown,  and  it  is  equally  probable,  a  priori^  that  the  ratio 

is  any  one  of  the  following  quantities  as,  2a3,  3«,  *  wa;;  suppose 

a  white  ball  to  be  drawn  and  replaced :  required  the  probability 
that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  balL 

Here  n  hypotheses  can  be  formed.  On  the  first  hypothesis  the 
probability  of  the  observed  event  is  aj,  on  the  second  hypothesis  it 
is  2x,  on  the  third  3a:,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  probability  of  the 

9 

first  hypothesis  is  ^^^^/^ ^^y   ^'>-^  ^>  ;^fn)  *       '^^ 

2x2 
probabiHty  of  the  second  hypothesis  is  ^  ^^x  .    The  probabiHty 

of  the  thu'd  hypothesis  is      ,  "^   ,.  .     And   so   on.      Hence   the 

.     ^  _.  .         2a; 
probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white baU  is  ^,^^  jx 

2a;  X  2'  , ,  .      2a;  x  3" 

on  the  first  hypothesis,  ^,    ^^.  on  the  second  hypothesis,  ^.    ^^x 

on  the  third,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  required  probability  is 

-A,Jl'  +  2«+ 4-n'}; 

n  (w  +  1)  (  J 

30-^2 
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When  w  is  very  great  this   appix>ximates  to  -^ .     If  the 

ratio  of  the  number  of  the  white  balls  to  the  whole  number 
of  balls  is  equally  likely,  a  priori^  to  have  ani/  value 'between 
zero  and  unity,  then  x  is  indefinitely  small  and  nx  =  1,  so  that  the 

required  probability  m  ^ , 

751.     The  following  problems  will  illustrate  the  subject. 

(1)  A  bag  contains  m  white  balls  and  n  black  balls  ;  if  ;>  -i-  ^ 
balls  are  drawn  out,  what  is  the  probability  that  there  will  be  p 
white  balls  and  q  black  balls  occurring  in  cm  assigTied  order  ?  We 
suppose  p  less  than  m  and  q  less  than  n ;  and  the  balls  are  not 
replaced  in  the  bag  after  being  drawn  out. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  first  ball  is  required  to  be  white, 
the  second  to  be  black,  the  third  to  be  black,  the  fourth  to  be 
white,  and  so  on  in  any  assigned  order.  Then  the  required  proba- 
bility is  the  product  of 

m  n  n—  \  ti*  —  1 

m  +  n^   m  +  n— 1'   w  +  w-— 2'  to  +  w  — 3* 

therefore  the  required  probability  is 

wt  (m  -  1)  (m  -  2)  . . .  (m  -  y  +  1)  71  (n  -  1)  (y^  -  2)  . . .  (y^  --  q  +  l)  ^ 
(m  +  w)  (m  +  7i -  1) (m  +  7i - 2) ...  (m  +  71  -p -q+l)        * 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  so  long  as  p  white  balls  and  q  black 
balls  are  required,  the  probability  is  the  same  whatever  may  he  the 
assigned  order  in  which  they  are  to  occur. 

(2)  The  suppositions  being  the  same  as  in  (1),  what  is  the 
probability  of  p  white  balls  and  g'  black  balls  occurring  in  any 
order  whatever  ? 

Let  iV  represent  the  number  of  different  orders  in  which  p 
white  balls  and  q  black  balls  can  occur ;  then  the  required  proba- 
bility is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  probability  found  in  (1)  by 

P  +  g 


iV^.     And  ir=    ,    , 

\P\l 
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The  problems  (1)  and  (2)  are  introductory  to  one  which  we  shall 
now  consider. 

(3)  A  bag  contains  m  balls  which  are  known  to  be  aU  either 
white  or  black,  but  how  many  of  each  kind  is  unknown ;  suppose 
p  white  balls  and  q  black  balls  have  been  drawn  and  not  replaced; 
find  the  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  balL 

The  observed  event  here  is  the  drawing  ofp  white  balls  and  q 
black  balls.  To  render  this  possible,  the  original  number  of  white 
balls  may  have  been  any  number  from  m  —  q  to  p  inclusive,  and 
the  number  of  black  balls  any  number  fix)m  q  to  m-p  inclusive. 
Let  us  denote  the  hypothesis  of  m—  q  white  and  q  black  by  ZT, , 
and  the  hypothesis  of  m  —  q—1  white  and  q  +1  black  by  ff^,  and 
so  on.     Then  JI^  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event 

^     (m  —  q)(m  —  q—l) (m  — g^— />  +  1)  1 .  2  .  3 q 

m(m-l) {m  —  q—p  +  1)  ' 

where  M  denotes  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  p  white 
balls  and  q  black  balls  can  be  combined  in  p  +  q  trials.     Put  G  for 

M 

m(m—l) (m  —  q-p-hl)' 

then  -BTj  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  GFiQi, 

where         F^^:  (m  —  q)  (m  —  q  —  1) {m  —  q  —  p -h  1), 

and  ^1=1.2.3 q. 

Also,  ^j  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  CP^Q^j 

where  P^  =  {rn  —  q—\) (m   -q  —  p), 

and  <?j  =  2  .  3 .  4 <?  ($'  +  !)• 

Thus,  ifw  =  w— /?  — 2^  +  2,  we  find  for  the  probability  of  JTj, 

Similarly  the  probability  of  H^  is  — |r^ ;  and  so  on.  Now  the 
probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  on  another  trial 

on  the  hypothesis  H^  is  —^^  x  — —^ — ~ ; 

o        m—p—q 

j.1.     I.       ii.    •     zr    •     ^iQi     m—p  —  q—l 

on  the  hypothesis  IT.  is  — '  —  x — — : 

.  '^^  *  S  m-p-q    ' 


I 

I 
I 
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thesis  that  the  specified  ticket  was  drawn  is  then  ^^ .  The  pro- 
bability of  the  observed  event  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  not 
drawn  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  (1  — /?)  (1  — ^') ;  but 

if  the  persons  have  no  inducement  to  select  the  specified  ticket 
among  those  really  undrawn,  this  expression  must  be  multiplied  by 

7 ^-Tj,  which  is  the  probability  of  their  selecting  the  specified 

ticket  among  the  undrawn  tickets.     Thus  the  probability  of  the 

observed  event  on  the  second  hypothesis  is  -^^ -       ' .     Thus 

the  odds  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  are 

n  n(?i-l)  ^^  w-1 

755.  The  question  in  Art.  752  is  respecting  the  truth  of 
concurrent  testimony ;  we  ms^y  now  -consider  the  truth  of  tra- 
ditionary testimony.  A  says  that  B  says  that  a  certain  event 
took  place  :  required  the  probability  that  the  event  did  take  place. 
Let  p  and  p'  be  the  probabilities  of  speaking  the  truth  of  A 
and  B  respectively.  The  event  did  take  place  if  they  both  speak 
truth,  or  if  they  both  speak  falsehood ;  aJnd  the  event  did  not 
take  place  if  only  one  6f  them  speaks  truth.  Thus  the  odds  that 
the  event  did  take  place  are 

PP'  4-  (1  -p)  (1  ^p')U>p(i  ^p')  +p'  (1  -p). 

756.  If  there  be  n  witnesses,  each  of  whom  has  transmitted  a 
statement  of  an  occurrence  to  the  next,  and  if  p  be  the  probability 
of  speaking  the  truth  of  each  witness,  the  probability  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  is  to  the  probability  of  its  falsehood,  as  the  sum  of 
the  odd  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (jp  +  5')"  is  to  the  sum  of  the  even 
terms,  q  being  put  equal  to  1  —  ^  after  the  expansion  has  been 
eflfected.  For  the  statement  is  true  if  all  the  witnesses  speak  truth, 
or  if  two,  or  four,  or  any  even  number  speak  falsehood. 

757.  Suppose  that  certain  arguments  are  logically  sound, 
and  that  the  probabilities  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  premises 
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are  known :  required  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion. 
For  example,  suppose  that  there  are  three  arguments,  and  let 
Py  P'y  P'^  denote  the  respective  ^probabilities  of  their  premises.  The 
conclusion  is  vaHd  unless  all  the  arguments  fail.  The  chance  that 
they  all  fail  is  (1  -^)  (1  -y)  (1  -'p") ;  hence  the  chance  that  they 
do  not  all  fail  is  1  -  (1  -^)  (1  -p')  (1  -p'%  which  is,  therefore, 
the  required  probability. 

758.  Of  such  an  extensive  subject  as  the  Theory  of  Proba- 
bility only  an  outline  can  be  given  in  an  elementary  work  on 
Algebra.  The  student  who  is  prepared  for  further  investigation 
will  find  a  list  of  the  necessary  books  in  the  article  Prohahility  in 
the  English  Cyclopcedia ;  to  that  list  may  be  added  the  work  of 
Professor  Boole  on  the  Laws  of  ThouglU,  For  a  discussion  of 
the  first  principles  of  tlie  subject  the  student  may  consult  De 
Morgan's  Formal  Logic,  Chapters  ix.  and  x.,  and  Venn's  Logic  of 
Gha/nce,  We  may  also  refer  to  the  History  of  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Prohahility ,  from  the  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace; 
this  work  introduces  the  reader  to  almost  every  process  and  every 
species  of  problem  wiiich'the  Hterature  of  the  subject  can  furnish. 

EXAMPLES  ON    PROBABILITY. 

^  1.  The  odds  against  a  certain  event  ape  3  to  2 ;  and  the  odds 
in  favour  of  another  event  independent  of  the  former  are  4  to  3. 
Find  the  odds  forx>r  against  their,  happening  together.  • 

2.  Supposing  that  it  is  8  to  7  against  a  j)erson  who  is  now 
30  years  of  age  living  till  he  is  60,  and  2  to  1  against  a  person 
who  is  now  40  living  till  he  is  70  :  find  the  ^probability  that  one 
at  least  of  these  persons  will  be  alive  30  years  hence.    /£j' -*>? 

3.  A  party  of  23  persons  take  their  seats  at  a  round  Table : 
shew  that  it  is  10  to  1  against  two  specified  individuals  sitting 
next  to  each  other. 

r  4,     The  chance  that -4  can  solve  a  certain  problem  is  j^;  the 

2 

chance  that  B  can  solve  it  is  ^  :  ^d  the  chance  that  the  problem 

3  ' 

will  be  solved  if  they  both  try.       7- 
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/     5.     Find  ihe  chance  of  drawing  two  black  balls  and  one  red 
from^aii  um  containing  Gyq  black,  three  red,  and  two  white,  jn    t- 

6.     Find  the  probability  that  an  ace  and  only  one  will  be 
thrown  in  two  trials  with  one  dia     rrr  . 

v^    7.     Find  the  probability  of  throwing  one  ace  at  laa^t  in  two 
trials  with  one  die. 

^  8.     Find  the  odds  against  throwing  one  of  the  two  numbers 

7  or  11  in  a  single  throw  with  two  dice. 

m      . 
\£.     Two  purses  contain  the  same  number  of  sovereigns  and  a 

P  /  <vdifferent  number  of  shillings  ;  one  purse  is  taken  at  random  and  a 

coin  is  drawn  out :  shew  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  a  sovea^n 

than  it  would  be  if  all  the  coins  had  been  in  one  purse.  nfVi-ii  - — ^r- 

/iQ^  There  are  four  men,  A,  B,  C,  D  whose  powers  of  rowing 
may  be  represented  by  the  numbers,.  6, 7,  8,  %  respectively ;  two  of 
them  are  placed  by  lot  in  a  boat,  and  the  other  two  in  a  second 
boat.  Find  the  chance  wiiich  each  man  has  of  being  a  winner  in 
a  race  between  the  boats.  r^^^^'^^^i^^s^/ff^^t^^ttfH^]     ^,   2.i\'  c' 


M-Xx     Ii^  oil®  throw  with  a  pair  rfdice  find  the  chance  that 
there  is  neither  an  ace  nor  doublets.   ^ 

X  ^2._   If  from  a  lottery  of  30  tickets  marked   1,  2,  3,  

four  tickets  be  drawn,  find  the  chance  that  1  and  2  will  be  among 
them.       M  -pr:^ 

/     13.     A  has  3  shares  in  a  lottery  where  there  are  3  pmes 
and  6  blanks ;  B  has  1  share  in  another  where  there  is  but  1  prize 
and  2  blanks.     Shew  that  A  has  a  better  diance  of  getting  a  prize  . 
than  ^  in  the  ratio  ofl  6  to  7.     ^'\  >  *  ^  \    ^'%^    .     ■  ^  .,  .\    .<. 

^Ll4.     Two  bags  contain  each  4  black  and  3  white  balls;  a 
person  draws  a  ball  at  random  from  the  first  bag,  and  if  it  be 
white  he  puts  it  into  the  second  bag  and  then  draws  a  ball  from    ^ 
it :  find  the  chance  of  his  drawing  two  white  balls.      .?  >j  ^ '   -.    -' 

15.  A  coin  is  thrown  up  n  times  in  succession :  find  the 
chance  that  the  head  will  present  itself  an  odd  number  of  times. 

16.  When  n  coins  are  tossed  up,  find  the  chance  that  one 
and  only  one  will  turn  up  head. 
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J7.  Supposing  the  House  of  Commons  to  consist  of  w»  Tories 
ancTw  Whigs,  find  the  probability  that  a  committee  of  p+q 
selected  by  lot  may  consist  of;?  Tories  aud  q  Whigs. 

18.  Find  the  chance  that  a  person  with  two  dice  will  throw 
aces  at  least  four  times  in  six  trials. 


/K 


19.     Find  the  chance  of  throwing  an  ace  with  a  single  die 
ce  at  least  in  six  trials. 


V  20.  If  on  an  average  9  ships  out  of  10  return  safe  to  port, 
nnd  the  chance  that  out  of  5  ships  expected  at  least  3  will 
arrive. 

4^    21.     In  three  throws  with  a  pair  of  dice,  find  the  probability 
^f  having  doublets  one  or  more  times. 

w  22.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  double  sixes  once  or  oftener 
in  three  throws  with  a  pair  of  dice. 

V    23.     In  a  lottery  containing  a  large  number  of  tickets  where 
4he  prizes  are  to  the  blanks  as  1  to  6,  find  the  chance  of  drawing 
at  least  2  prizes  in  5  trials. 

Lr  24.  If  four  cards  be  drawn  fi'om  a  pack,  find  the  probability 
that  there  will  be  one  of  each  suit. 

L.'|25.     If  four  cards  be  drawn  j&t)m  a  pack,  find  the  probability     4 

thatTEey  will  be  marked  one,,  two,  three,  four,  of  the  same  suit.    ^7^  7^5" 

2^.  If  ^*s  skill  at  any  game  be  double  that  of  B,  the  odds 
against  ^'s  winning  4  games  before  B  wins  2  are  131  to  112« 

\  27.  Two  persons  A  and  B  engage  in  a  game  in  which  A'a 
skill  is  to  j&'s  as  2  to  3.  Fbid  the  chance  of  ^'s  winning  at  least 
2  games  out  of  5. 

28.  Three  white  balls  and  five  black  are  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
three  persons  draw  a  ball  in  succession  (the  balls  not  being  re- 
placed) until  a  white  ball  is  drawn.  Shew  that  their  respective 
chances  are  as  27,  18  and  11. 

v29.  In  each  game  that  is  played  it  is  2  to  1  in  fiivour  of  the 
winner  of  the  game  befora  Find  the  chance  that  he  who  wins  the 
first  game  shall  win  three  or  more  of  the  next  four.     -L 
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30.  A  certain  stake  is  to  be  won  by  the  first  person  who 
throws  ace  with  a  die  of  n  fSaces.  If  there  be  'p  persons,  find  the 
chance  of  the  r*^  person. 

31.  There  are  3  parcels  of  books  in  another  room  and  a  parti- 
cular book  is  in  one  of  thetn.    The  odds  that  it  is  in  one  particular 

arcel  are  3  to  2  ;  but  if  not  in  that  parcel  it  is  equally  likely  to 
in  either  of  the   others.     If  I  send  for  this  parcel  giving  a 
description  of  it,  and  the  odds  I  get  the  one  I  describe  are  2  to  1, 
A  find  my  chance  of  getting  the  book  I  want. 

ft-  1 32.     In  a  purse  are  ten  coins,  all  shillings  except  one  which  is 

a  sovereign;  in  another  are  ten  coins  all  shillings.  Nine  coins  are 
taken  from  the  former  purse  and  put  into  the  latter,  and  then 
nine  coins  are  taken  from  the  latter  and  put  into  the  former. 
A  person  is  now  permitted  to  take  whichever  purse  he  pleases: 
find  which  he  should  choose. li^fcJV.Jj^  ^f^  fvun»?  C^t^x^  *f^  ^ 

33.  One  urn  contained  5  white  balls  ^and  5  black  balls;  a 
second  um  contained  10  white  balls  and  10  black  balls ;  a  ball,  of 
which  colour  is  not  known,  was  removed  from  one  um,  but  which 
is  not  known,  into  the  Other.  A  drawing  being  now  made  fiwin 
one  of  the  urns  chosen  at  random,  what  is  the  chance  that  it  wiU 
give  a  white  ball  ? 

/   34.     Find  the  chance  of  throwing  15  in  one  throw  with  3  dice. 

35.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  17  in  one  throw  with  3  dice. 

36.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  not  more  than  10  with  3  dice. 

37.  When  2w  dice  are  thrown,  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  num- 
bers turned  up  is  more  likely  to  be  7w  than  any  other  number, 

38.  When  2n  -i- 1  dice  are  thrown,  prove  that  the  chance 
that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  turned  up  is  7w  +  4  equals  the 
chance  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  turned  up  is  7/*  +  3,  and 
that  the  chance  is  greater  than  the  chance  that  the  sum  is  any 
other  number, 

^39.  Out  of  a  set  of  cards  numbered  from  1  to  10  a  card  is 
drawn  and  replaced :  after  ten  such  drawings  what  is  the  proba- 
bility that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  is  24  ?       ^^ 
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40.  Counters  numbered  0,  1,  2,  n,  are  placed  in  a  box; 

after  one  is  drawn  it  is  put  back,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
Find  the  probability  that  m  drawings  will  give  the  counter  marked  8. 

41.  There  are  10  tickets  5  of  which  are  blanks  and  the  others 
are  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  :  find  the  probability  of  drawing  10  in 
three  trials,  the  tickets  being  replaced. 

42.  Find  the  probability  in  the  preceding  Example  if  the 
tickets  are  not  replaced. 

43.  From  a  bag  containing  n  balls  p  balls  are  drawn  out  and 
replaced,  and  then  q  ballsi^are  drawn  out.  Shew  that  the  proba- 
bility of  exactly  r  balls  being  common  to  the  two  di'awings  is 

\p\q[n-p\n-q 
|7^|r  |j9—  r\q  —'r  \n  —  p  —q-hr' 

44.  Eight  persons  of  equal  skill  at  chess  draw  lots  for  part- 
ners and  play  fo\ir  games ;  the  four  winners  draw  lots  again  for 
partners  and  play  two  games ;  and  the  two  winners  in  these  play 
a  final  game :  find  the  chance  that  two  assigned  persons  will  have 
played  together. 

45.  In  a  bag  are  m  white  balls  and  n  black  balls.  Find  the 
chance  of  drawing  first  a  white,  then  a  black  ball,  and  so  on 
alternately  until  the  balls  remaining  are  all  of  one  colour. 

If  m  balls  are  drawn  at  once,  find  the  chance  of  drawing  all  the 
white  balls  at  the  first  trial. 

46.  In  a  bag  are  n  balls  of  m  colours,  jp^  being  of  the  first 
colour,  p^  of  the  second  colour,  . . .  j»^  of  the  7?i'**  colour.  If  the 
balls  be  drawn  one  by  one,  find  the  chance  that  all  the  balls  of  the 
first  colour  wiQ  be  first  drawn,  then  all  the  balls  of  the  second 
colour,  and  so  on^  and  lastly  all  the  balls  of  the  m^  colour. 

47.  A  bag  contains  n  balls ;  a  person  takes  out  one  and  puts 
it  in  again ;  he  does  this  n  times  :  find  the  probability  of  his  hav- 
ing had  in  his  hand  every  ball  in  the  bag. 

^J^  Two  players  of  equal  skill,  A  and  JS,  are  playing  a  set  of 
games.  A  wants  2  games  to  complete  the  set,  and  B  wants  3 
games.     Compare  the  chances  of  A  and  JB  for  winning  the  set. 
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(4:9.  If  three  persons  dine  together  find  in  how  many  different 
ways  they  can  be  seated  in  a  row.  When  they  have  dined  toge- 
ther exactly  so  many  times,  taking  their  places  by  chance,  find  the 
probability  that  they  will  have  sat  in  every  possible  arrangement.  J|n 

50.  iV  is  a  given  number ;  a  lower  number  is  selected  at  ran- 
dom, find  the  chance  that  it  will  divide  N, 

51.  A  handful  of  shot  is  taken  at  random  out  of  a  bag: 
find  the  chance  that  the  number  of  shot  in  the  handful  is  prime  to 
the  number  of  shot  in  the  bag.  For  example,  suppose  the  number 
of  shot  in  the  bag  to  be  105. 

52.  If  71  =  a*",  and  any  number  not  greater  than  n  be  taken 

at  random,  the  chance  that  it  contains  a  as  a  factor  a  times  and  no 

.     1         1 
more  is  -  — 


«+i 


a'     a 

53.  Two  persoiis  play  at  a  game  which  cannot  be  drawn, 
and  agree  to  continue  to  play  until  one  or  other  of  them  vins 
two  games  in  succession  :  given  the  chance  that  one  of  them  wins 
a  single  game,  find  the  chance  that  he  wins  the  match  described. 
For  example,  if  the  odds  on  a  single  game  be  2  to  1,  the  odds  on 
the  match  will  be  16  to  5. 

64.  A  person  has  a  pair  of  dice,  one  a  regular  tetrahedron, 
the  other  a  regular  octahedron :  find  the  chance  that  in  a  single 
throw  the  sum  of  the  marks  is  greater  than  6. 

55.  There  are  three  independent  events  of  which  the  pro- 
babilities are  respectively  p^,  p^,  p^*.  find  "the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  one  of  the  events  at  least ;  also  of  the  happening  of 
two  of  the  events  at  least. 

56.  A  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  given  to  one  of  three 
persons  A,  B,  C,  who  first  throws  10  with  three  dice  :  supposing 
them  to  throw  successively  in  the  order  named  until  tiie  ev^t  has 
happened,  find  their  respective  chances.  i^  ^     ^  >    -f^ 

57.  The  decimal  parts  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers 
taken  at  random  are  found  from  a  table  to  7  places  :  find  the  pro- 
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bability  that  the  second  can  be  subtracted  from  the  first  with- 
out borrowing  at  aJl. 

«8,  A  undertakes  with  a  pair  of  dice  to  throw  6  before  B 
throws  7 ;  they  throw  alternately,  A  commencing.  Compare  their 
chances.    A   g-  ,   &  ^  / 

59.  A  person  is  allowed  to  draw  two  coins  from  a  bag  con- 
taining four  sovereigns  and  four  shilHngs:  find  the  value  of 
his  expectation.      ^^^^^^^^    Cial    ^  k<x^ 

■60.  If  six  guineas,  six  sovereigns,  and  six  shillings  be  put 
into  a  bag,  and  three  be  drawn  out  at  random,  find  the  value  of 
the  expectation.      2  ej**X^«ssA 

|61.  Ten  Russian  ships,  twelve  French,  and  fourteen  "Rnglisflt 
are  expected  iu  port.  Find  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  a 
merchant  who  will  gain  ^2100  if  one^of  the  first  two  which 
arrive  is  a  Russian  and  the  other  a  French  ship.      C  Ujqq 

[62,  From  a  bag  containing  3  guineas,  2  sovereigns,  and  4 
shillings,  a  person  draws  3  coins  iudiscriminately :  find  the  value 
of  his  expectation,    fe    4  •  'tS "  K 

63.  Find  the  worth  of  a  lottery-ticket  in  a  lottery  of  100 
tickets,  having  4  prizes  of  £100,  ten  of  £50,  and  twenty  of  £5, 

rf4^  A  bag  contains  9  coius,  5  are  sovereigns,  the  other  four 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  value  :  find  what  this  value  must  be  in 
order  that  the  expectation  of  receiving  two  coins  out  of  the  bag 
may  be  worth  24  shillings.         f-frrru,< 

65.  From  a  bag  containing^  4  shilling  pieces,  3  unknown 
English  silver  coins  of  the  .same  value,  and  one  unknown  English 
gold  coin,  four  are  to  be  drawn.  If  the  value  of  the  drawer's 
chance  be  15  shillings,  find  what  the  coins  ara 

66.  A  and  B  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  for  which  they  toss 
alternately  beginning  with  A,  and  the  first  who  throws  a  head  is 
to  win  the  whole.  In  what  proportion  ought  they  to  subscribe  ? 
If  they  subscribe  equally,  how  much  should  either  of  them  give 
the  other  for  the  first  throw  1 
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67.  There  are  a  number  of  counters  in  a  bag  of  wbicli  one  is 
marked  1,  two  2,  <kc.  up  to  r  marked  r ;  a  person  draws  a  number 
at  random  for  which  he  is  to  receive  as  many  shillings  as  the  num- 
ber marked  on  it :  find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

68.  A  bag  contains  a  number  of  tickets  of  which  one  is 
marked  1,  four  marked  2,  nine  marked  3^  ...  up  to  r'  marked  r; 
a  person  draws  a  ticket  at  random  for  which  he  is  to  receive  as 
many  shillings  as  the  number  marked  on  it :  find  the  value  of  his 
expectation. 

69.  A  man  is  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  shillings;  he 
knows  that  the  digits  of  the  number  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5y  but  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  order  in  which  they  stand  :  find  the  value  of  his 
expectation.     ^  \Ctt.  \3s 

70.  From  a  bag  containing  a.  counters  some  of  which  are 
marked  with  numbers,  b  counters  are  to  be  drawn,  and  the  drawer 
is  to  receive  a  number  of  shillings  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
on  the  counters  which  he  draws  :  if  the  sum  of  "the  numbers  on  all 
the  counters  be  n,  find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

\  71.  There  are  two  urns ;  one  contains  8  white  balls  and 
4  black  ballS)  and  the  other  contains  12  black  balls  and  4  white 
balls ;  from  one  of  these,  but  it  is  not  known  from  which,  a  ball 
is  taken  and  is  found  to  be  white :  find  the  chance  that  it  was 
drawn  from  the  mm  containing  8  white  balls.        :j*r 

\7^.  Mve  balls  are  in  a  bag,  and  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  these  are  white :  two  being  drawn  are  both  white :  find  the 
probability  that  all  are  white.     -^ 

73.  A  purse  contains  n  coins  and  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  these  are  sovereigns ;  a  coin  drawn  is  a  sovereign :  find  the 
probability  that  this,  is  the  only  sovereign. 

i[74.  A  bag  contains  4  white  and  4  black  balls;  two  are  taken 
out  at  random,  and  without  being  seen  are  placed  in  a  smaller 
bag ;  one  is  taken  out  and  proves  to  be  white,  and  replaced  in  the 
smaller  bag  :  one  is  again  taken  out  and  proves  to  be  again  white, 
find  the  probability  that  both  balls  in  the  smaller  bag  are  white.  3^ 

5" 
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75,  Of  two  purses  one  originally  contained  25  sovereigns,  and 
the  other  10  sovereigns  and  15  shillings ;  one  purse  is  taken  by 
chance  and  4  coins  drawn  out  which  prove  to  be  all  sovereigns : 
find  the  probability  that  this  purse  contains  only  sovereigns,  and 
the  value  of  the  expectation  of  the  next  coin  that  will  be  drawn 
from  ijb. 

\  76.,  A  bag  contains  three  bank  notes,  and  it  is  known  that 
there  is  no  note  which  is  not  either  a  £5,  a  £10,  or  a  £20  note ; 
at  three  successive  dips  in  the  bag  (the  note  being  replaced  after 
each  dip)  a  £5  note  waa  drawn.  Eind  the  probable  value  of  the 
contents  of  the  bag.    £  10lM|Bt^^  ^ 

J 77.     It  is  3  to  1  that  A  speaks  the  tFuth,  4  to  1  that  B  does, 
6  to  1  that  0  does :  find  the  probability  that  an  event  took      . 
place  which  A  and  B  assert  to  have  happened  and  which  G  denies,  -r-  30 

78.  A  speaks  truth  3  times  out  of  4,  ^  4  times  out  of  5  ;  they 
agree  in  asserting  that  from  a  bag  containing  9  balls,  all  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn  :  shew  that  the  probar 

....  96 

bHity  that  this  is  true  is  ^ . 

79.  Suppose  thirteen  witnesses,  each  of  whom  makes  but  one 
false  statement  in  eleven,  to  assert  that  a  certain  event  took  place; 
shew  that  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement,  even  although  the  a  priori  probability  of  the  event  be 

as  small  as  -r-prr^ — ?  . 
10'*+ 1 

80.  One  of  a  pack  of  52  cards  has  been  removed ;  from  the 
remainder  of  the  pack  two  cards  are  drawn  and  are  found  to  be 
spades :  find  the  chance  that  the  missing  card  is  a  spade. 

81.  Two  persons  walk  on  the  same  road  in  opposite  directions 
during  a  +  5  +  c  minutes,  one  completing  the  distance  in  a  minutes 
and  the  other  in  6  minutes :  find  the  chance  of  their  meetings 

82.  Find  how  many  odd  numbers  taken  at  random  must  be 
multiplied  together,  that  there  may  be  at  least  an  even  chance  of 
the  last  figure  being  5.  '  Given  log,j  2  =  '30103. 

T.  A.  31 
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LIV.    MISCELLANEOUS  EQUATIONS. 

759.  Equations  may  be  proposed  which  require  peculiar  arti- 
fices for  their  solution;  in,  the  following  collection  the  student  will 
find  ample  exercise :  he  should  himself  try  to  solve  the  equations, 
and  afberwards  consult  the  solution  here  given. 

g^^2a;+2     a;*+8a;  +  20  _a;*+4a;+ 6     gg*  -f  6a;  -f  12 
x-^l  x  +  ^  x  +  2  a;  +  3 

Here  05+1  + 7  +  aJ  +  4  + T  =  aj+2  +  — s  +  a:  +  3  + 


05  +  1  «  +  4  a  +  2  ic+3' 

*!,  *                      14  2  3 

so  that  =-  + 


therefore 


that  is 


x  +  l     «+4     aj  +  2     »  +  3' 

Jl ?_  =  -? L. 

a;+l     aj  +  2""aj+3     aj+4* 

OS  X 


jB*+3a  +  2         ic*  +  7a;  +  12' 
therefore  either  05  =  0,  or  05*  +  3aj  +  2  =  05*  4-  7*  + 12 ; 
fix>m  the  latter  4aj  =  —  10  ; 

therefore  05  =  —  2  j. 

«  1  1 1  _     1 


■^^^         aj  +  a  +  6la;*-(a-5)'j"a;*-(a  +  6)'"*"a;"-.(a-6)»' 

a;-(a  +  6)  1 


therefore 


^8> 


therefore 


«  +  a+6  a*- (a- 6)'     a?'- (a +  6)* 

aj-(a  +  6)   _         1 
a;--(a-6)«  ~a;-(a  +  6) ' 

therefore  {«-  (a  +  5)}'  =  JB*-(a-  6)'; 

therefore  2a;  (a  +  6)  =  (a  +  6/+  (a  -  6)* ; 

.,       -  .  a" +  6* 

therefore  x  = r . 

a  +  6 
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ihen  3(y«  +  |)  =  10y,  so  that  /-I^+?^?=l; 

therefore  y  =  2  or  5; 

therefore  a:^-12  =  6aj  or  4a5j 

therefore  a:  =  6  or  -2  or  3  a  ^(21). 

(5x"  +  10a;'  + 1)  (5a^  +  10a'  + 1) 
(aj*+10a:'  +  5)(a*+10a'+5)    "^^* 


Here 


5a;*  +  lOx*  + 1     a'+lOa'  +  gg 
aj*+10a:'+5a; "  5a*  +  10a'  +  1 ' 


adding  and  subtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  eaxsh 

fraction,  we  have 

fx  +  ly  _  /I -fay 

therefore  r  =  ^j :  therefore  a;  =  - . 

a;  — 1      1  — a'  a 

5.  (aj-l)»+(2a?+3)'  =  27a^+8. 

Since  (a  - 1)  +  (2a;  +  3)  =  Sa?  +  2,  divide  both  sides  by  3a;+  2, 

.2 
which  gives  a5  =  — «  for  one  value  of  a?;  and  we  obtain 

(a?- 1)' -  (a;  - 1)  (2aj  +  3)  +  (2aj  +  3)' =  90*- 6a;  +  4, 

that  is  3a;' +  9a; +  13  =  So* -6a; +  4, 

therefore  6ai'-15a;  =  9; 

,      ,  .     5a;     25     25     3     49 

therefore  ^"T  "^  16  "T6  "*'2  "T6  ' 


5        7  1 

therefore        a;-7=*7;        therefore  a;  =  3  or -^. 


31—2 
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6.    3lfM^H.^)H.370  =  29fHz^+?^|. 
(  x  +  l        x  +  i)  (  «  +  2         05  +  3  J 

Here  31^ =-"  + T-  +  ll>  =  29i «-  + o--lr» 

\  a;  +  l         «  +  4  J  t  85  +  2         «+3        J* 

or  31-^ =-+5  +  — -p+6^  =  29^ — ro-+7  + 0--8}-, 

(  ac  +  l  a?  +  4        J  (05  +  2  a?  +  3         J 

XI.     i.  01  f  29         29  )     ^^f  31  31  ) 

therefore      31  { =-  +  -— -r  }=  29  ^ + } ; 

(a?  +  1     a;  +  4J  (jc  +  2     x  +  3)  ' 


therefore  r  + 


therefore 


aj+1     a:  +  4     aj  +  2     a+3' 
1111 


92 


»  +  l     a:+2     a;+3     x  +  ^' 
therefore  (a  + 1)  (aj  +  2)  =  (as  +  3)  (a?  +  4) ; 

therefore  3a?  +  2=7a?  +  12; 

therefore  4a;  =  —  1 0 ; 

therefore  x  =  —  2\, 

l(a?+l)(a;--3)      1  (a;+3)(g~5)      2  (a?+5)(a;-7) 
^'     5(a;+2)(a?-4)'*"9(aj+4)(a;-6)     13  (aj+6)(aj-8)  ""SSB' 

It  IS  clear  that  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction 
involves  the  expression  »*-2a?,  put  therefore  (a;— l)*=y;  then 
the  equation  becomes 

ly-4     ly-16      2  y--36      92 
5  y- 9  ■*"  9  y -25  ■"  13  y- 49  ""585 ' 

112       92 

subtracting  corresponding  terms,  we  have 

1     5        19  2      13 

5y-9"*"9y-25     13  y-.49'"   ' 

thatis  -+ 5 rrr-O: 

y-9     y-25     y-49        ' 


therefore 


that  is 
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y-9     y-49     y-49     y-25' 
-40        24 


y-9     y-25' 

therefore  3(y-9)  +  5  (y-25)  =  0, 

that  is  8y=152s 

therefore  y  =  19  and  «  =  1  *  iy(19). 

A;  +  3a       ,,    .a  +  3aj 
8.  05. ^  =  Jiac) o-  • 

„  a^  a;  +  3a     c*  c  +  3a;     ^i.  j.  •     «  +  3aaj*     c'  +  3c*aj 

Here     — .  — -«-  =  -i 5- ,   that  is   -j 7-  -  •-: r  ; 

^ia  +  3»     a.ia;+3c'  a*  +  3a*aj     aj*+3aB* 

adding  and  subtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 

(a:*  +  a^y     (c^  +  x^Y 
fiiaction,  we  have  —r r-  =—7 r-  ; 

»*  +  a*     c^  +  a;*      ,,       -       x     c 

therefore  -r r  =  -7 r;   therefore  -  =  -; 

a* -a*     c*-aj*  «     « 

therefore  «  =  *  ^/(«<')• 

Here  {a;  +  ^(2aa;)  +  a}  + ^'^  ^/ =  2, 

1 
therefore  «  +  ^/(2aa;)  +  a+^^^^g^^^^=»2; 

therefore  {aj  +  ^(2aa:)  +a}*-2{aj  +  ^(2aa:)  +  a}  + 1  =  0  ; 
therefore  a  +  a+  J{2ax)  =  1 ; 

therefore  (aj  +  a)'-2(a?  +  a)  +  l  =  2aa; 

therefore  a5"-2a5  +  l  =2a-a*; 

therefore  »  =  1  *  ij{2a  -  a"). 
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(  flc  +  l        x  +  i)  (  a?  +  2         05  +  3  J 

Here  31^ =- + ;T-  +  liy  =  29< 5-  + o--lr» 

\  a!  +  l        «  +  4         J  t  «  +  2         «+3        J* 

or  31-^ =-+5  + T-+6H29i o-+7  + 0--8}-, 

(  «  +  l  »  +  4        J  (05  +  2  iB  +  3        J 

XI.     i-  01  f  29         29  )     „o  f  31         31  ) 

therefore      31  < =-  + 7  }=29  { 5-  + 5 } ; 

\a?+l     a;  +  4j  (a;  +  2     a? +  3/' 


therefore 


1 


therefore 


aj+1     a:  +  4     a;  +  2     a+3' 

1111 
»  +  l     aj+2     a;+3     a;  +  4' 

therefore  (a;  +  l)(aj  +  2)  =  (a:  +  3)(a?  +  4); 

therefore  3»  +  2=7a+12; 

therefore  4a5  =  —  1 0 ; 

therefore  a5  =  —  2  J. 

l(a;+l)(a?-3)      1  (a?+3)(a;~5)      2  (a;+5)(a;-7)      92 
^*     6(a;+2)(a;-4)"*"9  («+4)(a;-6)     13  («+6)(«-8)  "fiSS' 

It  IS  clear  that  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction 
involves  the  expression  »*  — 2aj,  put  therefore  (aJ— l)'=y;  then 
the  equation  becomes 

1  y-4     1  y~16      2^  y-36  _  92 
5  y^"*"  9  y-25  ""13^-49  ""585" 

1      1      2       92 
^^^  5^9-13=585' 

subtracting  corresponding  terms,  we  have 

1     5        19  2      13 

5y-9"*'9y-25     13  y-49'"   ' 

that  is  + «.  0 : 

y-9     y-25     y-49        ' 


therefore 


that  is 
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y-9     y-49     y-49     y-25' 
-40        24 


y-9     y-25' 
therefore  3(y-9)  +  5  (y-25)  =  0, 

that  is  8y  =  152  3 

therefore  y  =  19  and  «  =  1  *  ^(19). 

A;  +  3a       ,,    .a  +  3aj 
8.  ». o-=v(^) — To-- 

_          x^  x  +  3a     c*  c  +  3a;     ^,    .  .     «'  +  Soflc*     c'  +  3c*aj 
Here     — . o~  =  "i 3- »   *hat  is   -^ r-  =»  -z 7  : 

adding  and  subtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 

(J  +  Jy     (c*  +  a*)' 
fiiaciion,  we  have  — r 5—  =—7 r-  ; 

»^  +  a*     c'  +  a;^       ,       ^       aj     c 
thenrfore  -j =  -p-^ ;  therefore  -  =  - ; 

therefore  aJ=*^/(«c). 

Here  {«?  +  V(2a«:)  +  a}  +  ^^^^?^^  =  2, 

therefore  a;  +  ^/(2aa.)  +  a^-^^^^g^^^^^=»2; 

therefore  {aj  +  ^(2aaj)  +  a}*  -  2  {a?  +  V(2aa:)  +  a}  + 1  =  0  3 
therefore  x-ha+ J{2ax)  =  l; 

therefore  (a?  +  a)'-2(aj  +  a)+ 1  =  2aa; 

therefore  a5"-2«  +  l  =  2a -a*; 

therefore  a;=  1  A^(2a-a'). 


therefore 


therefore 
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10.  (a;  +  a)(a?  +  2a)(a?-3a)(af-4a)=c*. 

Here  (x  +  a)  (ar—  3a)  (x  +  2a)  (x  —  ia) = e% 

that  is  (a:^-2aa;-3a*)(a"-2aa?-8a»)  =  c\ 

Let  as"  —  2ax = ya% 

then  (y-3)(y-8)  =  ^; 

_,    „       121      c*     25 

11     (4^*  +  25a^)*  , 
^^  2  *         2a«         ' 

therefore  x'  -  2«»  =  — ^r—  =*=  -^ ; 

therefore  aj  =  a*     /-j-^Jt^ ^ '—\. 

1  1 

^^-  6S^-7ST2"*-i2?rT7^T6=^'^""^''-*'^- 

therefore  2  =  (2a;  -  1)"  (4a;  - 1)  (4a;  -  3) 

=  (2a;-l)«{2(2a;-l)  +  l}{2(2a;-l)-l}. 
Let  y  =  2aj  - 1, 

then  y*(V-l)  =  2; 

.,      ^  4    y*      1       1      2     33 

therefore  y  — ^  +-=-3  =-—  +  _.=  _  ; 

^      4      64     64     4     64' 

therefore  2^=  §  (^  *  n^^^)  ' 

therefore  -  =  ^^  =  |  [l  *  V^{|  d  -^/33)}]. 
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IT 


a?  +  6/a;-4y    »_-6 /«  +  9 V    a  +  6     a? -6 


»-6     a+6' 


*«^"  :-^^{(^T-'}-:-^e('-(ss"}. 

„  , .  «-6        36aj        aj  +  6     16a? 

that  IS  ;:   X 


aj+e     (a?-9)"     a;-6(a:  +  4)«' 
therefore  a;  =  0  is  one  value ;  and  for  the  other  values ,  we  have 

2aj-9 


/a?-;6V    16/aj-9V     ^,      ^       a?- 6 


ds 


3a;  +  4' 

therefore        3  (a:"-2aj-  24)  =  *  2  (a*  -  3a;  -  54) ; 

these  quadratics  can  now  be  solved  in  the  ordinary  way, 

13  a^  +  2ax+ac_ o« ^ 

u?  +  2cx-¥ac     (aj  +  a)(aj+c) 

Let  {x  +  a)  (aj  +  c)  =  ajy, 

a:*  +  2aaj  4-  oc     a 


then 


therefore 


or 


thus 


SK?  +  2ca?  +  ac     y' 

2x(a-c)  a  —  y  * 

(a?  4-  q)  (a?  +  c)     a  +  y 
a;  (a  —  e)      ~  a  —  y ' 

a-c     a— y ' 


therefore  ^  —  yo  ^ctc—a' ; 

c     1 

therefore  y  =  ~  a  -  ^(c*  +  4ao  -  4a*)  «  a  suppose ; 

thus  a'  +  aj(a  +  c)  +  a<j  =  »a; 

therefore  a5*  +  a5(a  +  c  — a)  =  — oc; 

therefore         a:  = ^ —  *  o  V{(*  +  c  -  a)*  -  4ac}. 
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U.        2(a:+a)(a:  +  c)  +  («-c)'  =  ^^gi^. 


Here 

Let 
then 

From  (a) 
therefore 

therefore  (fi)  becomes 
therefore 


(*+«)'+(*+«')'= ^{(^t5t(^t^  • 


y*  + 1  = 


x  +  c  = 


/  +  1  = 


a-e 


a-c      1 


y*  = 


a  — c 


+  1  =  - ;  therefore  y  =  (  -  j  ; 


therefore 

15. 

Let 


yc-a     ore  —  ac*     ,    via*- c* 


(a  +  a  +  c)*  4-  (ac  +  6  +  c^)*  ~  n 


a  +  5  =  a  +  j8)  ^     therefore  a  =  ^  (a  +  5  +  c  +  c?), 


(1). 


let       a  +  c  =  a^-^P^     therefore  a,  =  ^(a  +  5  +  c  +  ^)  =  a. 

Hence  by  assuming  x-^a^y^  (1)  may  be  put  iqto  the  shape 

(y  +  i8/  +  (y-A)*~n'  """^  y*  +  10y»ft-  +  5yft*"w' 

or  y' («-«»)  + 10/ (ni8«-mj3j')  =  6  (w/3/-wj8*) (2), 

which  is  a  common  quadratic  equation. 

(2)  takes  the  form  y*  =  5)3"j8,» ;  therefore  y  =  (5)*  ()S/3,)*, 
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16.  a*  +  a*  +  y»  +  5'  =  V2{«(a+2/)-t(a-y)}, 
aj« -.«•-/+ 6*  =  V2{a;((»-y)  +  5(a+y)}. 

Adding  and  subtracting, 

x'  +  b'  =  J2{ax  +  by) (a), 

y'  +  a'  =  is/2(ajy-a6); 
multiplying  together, 

(ic*  +  5")  (3^  +  a")  =  2  (ax-^hy)  {xy  - ah\ 

or  (aaj  +  5y)*  +  (a:y-a6)'  =  2(aa;+6y)(a?y-a6); 

therefore        aiX-\-hy—xy  —  abi    therefore  ys=a -. 

Substituting  in  (a), 

therefore,  neglecting  the  impossible  root,  x  —  h=^aJ2; 
therefore  x  =  a  ^2  +  1, 

and  y=a 7-bJ2-i-a. 

^  05  —  6  ^ 

17.  (a:'+y'  +  (5«)i  +  (aj-y  +  c)*  =  2(4a^)* (1), 

1  =  U1 (2). 

y     05     c  ^  ' 

Since      (a?  —  y  +  c) '  =  05*  +  y*  +  c'  —  2a5y  +  2axJ  -  2yCf 

and£rom  (2)  xc  —  xy  —  yc^O .....(a); 

therefore  («  — y +  c)*=aj"+^  +  c'; 

therefore  (1)  becomes  (o:-y  +  c)"  =  4o5y  =  4c  (x-y)  from  (a) ; 

therefore  (a:  —  y  —  c)*  =  0  ] 

therefore  y^x-c, 

but  y = :  therefore  05'  —  c*  =  ca? :  therefore  a;'—  ca:  +  -r  =  -r  i 

^    aj  +  c  '  4       4 

therefore  «»  =  o(1*n/^);  and  y  =  ^ (- 1  * ^/5). 
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18.  2(«»  +  a!y  +  2^-.a")  +  V3(«^-y«)  =  0 (1), 

2  («■-«»; +  «»-6')  + ^3(0" -.«^  =  0 (2), 

y»-c»+3(y«»-c*)  =  0 (3). 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2  it  becomes 

3(aj  +  y)*  +  (a;-y)«+2V3(x»-y^  =  4a«; 
therefore  1^3  (a?  +  y)  +  «-y  =  =fc2a. 

Similarly  from  (2)  1^3  (a -«)+»  +  «  =±26. 

By  subtraction  we  obtain  on  the  left-hand  side  (^3  -  1)  (y +«), 
and  on  the  right-hand  side  ±  2  (a  -  6)  or  ±2(a  +  6);  thus  we  have 
four  values  for  y  +  « :  choose  any  one  of  these  and  denote  it  by  m. 

From  (3)   2y»  +  6y««  =  8c*,  that  is  (y  +  «)» +  (y  -  «)» =  8o» ; 
therefore    .  (y-«)'  =  8c'-m'; 

therefore  y  —  «  =  (8c"  -  m*)^ ; 

therefore    y  =  i {m  +  (8c" - m")*},  and  z  =  ^{m-  (8c" -- m")*}. 
And  a;{V3+l}  =  *2a-yy3-l} 

=  ±2a-ii^^{m  +  (8c"-m')*}; 
thus  X  is  known. 

19.  3a;+3y-«  =  3 (1), 

<^.y.-^  =  lizl« : .,...(2), 

V  +  y'  +  a'z^Say^  +  l^^ (3). 

From  (1)  S{x  +  jf  +  z)  =  iz+3 (o), 

From  (2)  «?+y»+s?  =  2a*  +  7-y (fi). 

From  (3)      2(«»+y'  +  «'-3a!y»)=^^?±ii (y); 
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then  multiplying  (a)  arid  (fi)  together  and  subtracting  (y),  we  have 

=  8«'-12««+6«-l; 
or  (aj  +  y4-«)"  =  (2«-l)'; 
therefore  a?  +  y  =  «  —  1 . 

From  (1)         x  +  y  =  ^  +  l; 


z 


therefore  «  - 1  =  «  +  1 ;  therefore  «  =  3 ; 

.t.      i.  «         •      •     !j     14- 9«     5 

therefore         aj  +  y  =  2,      oir-\'y=zl  +  — ^ — =2,- 

therefore  2  (a?  +  y')-(aj  +  y)*  =  5-4  =  1 ;    therefore  a?-y  =  *l; 
therefore  «  =  1 J  or  ^ ,  and  y  =  «  or  1  J. 

((»c+l)(a^-fl)_(a'  +  l)(«y  +  l) 

iB+1  y+1  ^  '' 

(a<;+l)(y'+l)^(c'  +  l)(ay  +  l)  . 

y+1  sc+l         V^  '■ 

From(l)  ^^^    a^ („) 

^  '  ajj^+l     y+1    ac+1  ^ 

From  (2)  s^ — -=^ — =-. =-; 

^  '  ay+1     «+ 1    ac+1' 

therefore  (^''^  l)(y'-H)  _  (a'-M)(c'4-l) 

*^®"*'™  («y+l)»       -       (ac  +  1)'       • 

Subtracting  denominatois  from  numerators,  yre  have 

thierefore  as-y  =  (ajy  +  1) ±^ ,  or  (ay  + 1)  ^^ ; 

therefore  using  the  first  value  and  calling r-  =  m, 

we  have  y (1  +mx)  =  x^m:  therefore  y  =  = . 
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Now  from  (a) 


aj+1  ""  y+l  '  oc+l  ' 

x'  —  mx    - 
+  1 


therefore 


«+l      ao+1*   flj-m     -       oc  +  l  *  l  +  wiaj  +  oj—w' 

+  X 

therefore      (ae  +  1)  (1  +  mx  +  a;  —  m)  =  (a*  +  l){x  + 1) ; 

or  1  +ac  +  a;(a-c)  +  a;(l  +  ac)-(a-c)=(a*+  l)  +  ic(a*  +  l); 

therefore    a;  (a  ~  c)  —  ox  (a  —  c)  =  a  (a  -  c)  +  (a  -  c) ; 

therefore    a:  (1  —  a)  =  1  +  a :  therefore  a;  =  -= : 

'  1-a 

1+a      a— c 

,        ^  x-m  l-a""l+ac  l+c 

and  y  = =  i  ,  i=  ^^ . 

l+mx  {l+a)(a  —  c)       1— c 

(1  -  a)  (1  +  ac) 

Similai'ly,  if  we  use  the  negative  sign  in  (fil),  we  have  ^p^ 

1  — c 
and for  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y. 

21,     (2y-l)(a;*+4a;+3)*-(2a;-l)(y*  +  4y+3)i 

=  (aj-y)(a;  +  y-2ay  +  4) (1), 

vv^cjPi/ "  V  V2^^y "  ^n (^^ 

From(l)     (2y-l)(aj*  +  4aj  +  3)i-(2aj-l)(y*  +  4y+3)4 

=  «• -y"- 2a;»y  +  2a^+ 4«- 4y 

=  y«(2aj-l)-aj«(2y-l)  +  2(2a;-l)-2(2y-l) 

^(3^  +  2)(2a;-l)-(a:'+2)(2y-l); 
therefore 

(2y-l){««+2  +  V(a;*  +  4aj  +  3)}  =  (2aj-l){y'+2  +  ^(y*  +  4y+3)}, 
i^+2  +  ^(aj*+4a;  +  3)     /+ 2  +  ^/(y*  +  4y  +  3)  ,. 

l^iT ]iii:rr         t^> 

Now  a*  +  4aj+3  =  (a^  +  2aj  +  l)(aj'-2a>  +  3)  =  wt> 
i^  w  =  ar*  +  2a;  +  l  and  i?  =  af-2a;+ 3; 

therefore  w  +  t;  =  2(a:'  + 2)  and  w-i;  =  2(2«-l). 
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Hence  (a)  assumes  the  form 

where  Wi  =  y*+2y+  1,  and  Vj  =  y'-2y+  3; 

thus  J]^^:M±J^  ^3^fo^  !f^!f, 

.,        -  fB"  +  2a;+l     y*  +  2y+l 

therefore  -^ — ^^ s  =  ^^ — ^ — 5  ; 

aj*-2aj+3     y  ~2y  +  3 

adding  and  subtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 
fraction,  we  have 

af  +  2_  3^  +  2  ^ 

2aj-l~2y^^ 
therefore        2ya*  +  4y  -  a*  -  2  =  2xy*  +  4a:  —  y*  -  2 ; 
therefore  2yaj  (a?  -y)  -  {of  -y*)  -  4  (a?  -  y)  =  0 ; 

26  +  4 

therefore    a  =y ;  or  2a;y  =  oj  +  y  +  4,  so  that  y  =  ^^    _  ,  . 
Substituting  the  value  y  =  a5  in  (2),  we  have 

V  (^^)  ^ ^'  ^^  x^""^ '  ^^^^^^^  »  =  li  and  y  =  1  J. 

.      .      .^         aj  +  4      ^,        y  + 1       3  (a:  +  1)         3 

Agam,  if  y=o r,  then-^^ ^-=-7^ — =-r/ = =-, 

^     2aj  - 1 '  xy-l       (x+ly      a;  + 1 

^^  or^=7or-TTi»  and  ^■*"    - 


2a?- 1      (2a;- 1)*'  a+1^2aj-r 

Hence  equation  (2)  becomes 

1  12 

therefore  -=— -5,   or  4a;'- 16a;  =  11: 

a;  +  1      (2a;  - 1)* '  ^ 

therefore    4a;* -16a; +  16  =  27  ;  therefore  2a; -4  =±3  ^3; 
therefore  «  =  J(4-3V3);  andy  =  ^  =  l(|^). 
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XISCELLANEOUS  TCYAUPrigg 


1.  Solve  V(l  +aO  -  V(l  -«")  -  n/(1  -  a?'). 

2.  Solve  af(h-f/)=:a^{j/--n), 

3.  If  x'  +  0Btf  +  y^=:c\ 

a5*+a»  +  «*  =  y, 

y*  +  y« +  «"  =  «', 
prove  that 

and  shew  how  to  solve  the  equations. 

1^(0?*  +  2aj  +  11)       V        . 

(5^  Determine  e  so  that  6a;  +  4y  =  c  may  have  ^eri  positive  in- 
t^ral  solutions  excluding  zero  values,  and  e  may  be  as  great  as 
possible.       <-  "•  ^^^ 

member  of  this  equation  will  be  equal  to     .  ~^       to  a:  +  y  +  «, 

\  if  J 

111 

and  to  -  +  -  +  -  . 
X     y     z 

7.  Shew  that  if  n  and  iV  are  very  nearly  equal, 

and  that  the  error  is  approximately  ^  ."      x. . 

8.  A  man's  income  consists  partly  of  a  salary  of  £200  a  year, 
and  partly  of  the  interest  at  3  per  cent  on  capital,  to  whick  lie 
each  year  adds  his  savings ;  his  annual  expenditure  is  less  by  £95 
than  five-fourths  of  his  income :  shew  that  whatever  be  the  origi- 
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nal  capital  its  acciunulated  value  will  approximate  to  ^6000.  If 
the  original  capital  be  £1000,  shew  that  it  will  be  doubled  in 
about  thirty  years ;  having  given 

log  2  =  -301030,        log  397  =  2-598790. 

9.  If  71  be  a  positive  integer,  and  c  =  t — — jr^  >  shew  that 
l,(.-l),.,(---y-^)c«,(---3)(.^4)(.^5)^3^, 

m'^'-l        1 
~   m-l    (m+1)"' 

10.  If  05  be  any  prime  number,  except  2,  the  integral  part  of 
(1  +  ,y2)*  diminished  by  2,  is  divisible  by  4a?. 

11.  If  any  number  of  integers  taken  at  random  be  multi- 
plied together,  shew  that  the  chance  of  the  last  figure  of  their 
product  being  5  continually  diminishes  as  the  number  of  integers 
mtdtiplied  together  increases. 

12.  Two  purses  contain  sovereigns  and  shillings;  shew  that 
if  either  the  total  numbers  of  coins  in  the  two  purses  are  equal, 
or  if  the  number  of  sovereigns  is  to  the  number  of  shillings  in 
the  same  ratio  in  both,  then  the  chance  of  drawing  out  a  sov^ 
reign  is  the  same  when  one  purse  is  taken  at  random  and  a  coin 
drawn  out  as  it  is  when  the  coins  are  all  put  in  one  purse  and  a  coin 
drawn  out.  If  neither  of  these  conditions  holds,  the  chance  is  in 
fe,vour  of  the  purse  taken  at  random  whenever  the  purse  with  the 
greater  number  of  coins  has  the  smaller  proportion  of  sovereigns. 


LV.    MISCELLANEOtJS  PROBLEMS. 

760.  "We  have  already  given  in  previous  Chapters  collections 
of  problems  which  lead  to  simple  or  quadratic  equations  ;  we  add 
here  a  few  examples  of  somewhat  greater  difficulty  with  their 
solutions. 

1.  Each  of  three  cubical  vessels  A,  JS,  C,  whose  capacities  are 
as  1  :  8  :  27  respectively,  is  partially   filled  with   water,  the 
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quantities  of  water  in  them  being  as  1  :  2  :  3  respectivelj.  So 
much  water  is  now  poured  fit>m  A  into  £  and  so  much  from  £ 
into  (7  as  to  make  the  depth  of  water  the  same  in  each  vesseL 
After  this  128^  cubic  £eet  of  water  is  poured  from  C  into  B^  and 
then  BO  much  from  B  into  Jl  as  to  leave  the  depth  of  water  in  A 
twice  as  great  as  the  depth  of  water  in  B,  The  quantity  of  .water 
in  ji  is  now  less  by  100  cubic  feet  than  it  was  originally.  How 
much  water  did  each  of  the  vessels  originally  contain  1 

Let       X  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  A  originally ; 

therefore  2x  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  B  originally ; 

and  3a;  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  C  originally. 

Kow  when  the  depth  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  in  all,  it  is  clear 
that  the  qtumtities  vary  as  the  areas  of  the  bases  of  the  vessels,  thac 
iSy  are  as  1  :  4  :  9.     Therefore,  since  6a;  is  the  total  quantity,  the 

quantity  in  .4  =  ^ — j — =-  =-^  ,  and  the  quantities  in  B  and  C  are 

«/  T  4  "f"   A  I 

12a;  27a; 

-y-   8^d  -ff-  respectively. 

Again,  when  the  depth  in  ^  is  ttoice  that  in  B,  the  quantity  in 
A  is  half  as  much  as  that  in  B, 

Now  A  contains  a; -100;  therefore  B  contains  2 (a?— 100), 
and  G  contains 128^ 

therefore  3  (a;  - 100)  +  ^  -  128f  =  6a?3 

therefore  y  =  300  +  128f  ; 

therefore  «=350+-=-  x^=500; 

therefore  the  quantities  in.  Ay  B^  C  at  first  were  500,  1000,  1500 
cubic  feet  respectively. 

2.  Three  horses  ji,  B,  G  start  for  a  race  on  a  course  a  mile 
and  a  half  long.     When  B  has  gone  half  a  mile,  he  is  three  times 
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as  far  ahead  of  ^  as  he  is  of  (7.  The  hoi'ses  now  going  at 
uniform  speeds  till  B  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  winning 
post^  C  is  Q(t  that  time  as  much  behind  ^i  as  ji  is  behind  By  but 

J  th 

the  distance  between  A  and  B  is  only  j^    of  what  it  was  after  B 

1  "* 
bad  gone  the  first  half  mile.     C  now  increases  his  pace  by  -^tt    of 

"what  it  was  before,  and  passes  J?  176  yards  fix>m  the  winning  post, 
the  respective  speeds  of  A  and  B  remaining  unaltered.    What  was ' 
the  distance  between  A  and  C  at  the  end  of  the  race  ? 

Let  lla:  =  the  distance  in  yards  between  B  and  C  at  the  end 
of  the  first  ^  mile,  33:c  =  the  distance  in  yards  between  B  and  A 
at  the  end  of  the  first  \  mile.  When  B  has  gone  1^  miles  B  is  3a; 
ahead  of  -4,  and  6fl5  ahead  of  (7 ;  therefore  while  B  went  J  mile  or 
1320  yards,  A  went  1320  +  30a;  yards,  and  C  went  1320  + 5a;  yards. 

Hence,  after  G  increases  his  pace,  the  speeds  of  A,  B,  C  will  be 

54 
proportional  to  1320  + 30a;,  1320,  and  ^  (1320+5a;)  respectively. 

Do 

Since  C  passes -ff  when  he  is  176  yards  jfrom  the  post ;  therefore 
while  ^  was  going  440  — 176  or  264  yards,  C  went  264  +  6a; ; 

64 
therefore      1320  :  g«  (1320  + 5a;)  ::  264  :  264  +  6a;, 

64 
therefore  1 320  +  30a;  =  -«  (1 320  +  5x); 

therefore  x  (1590  -  270)  =  1320 ; 

therefore  a;  =  1 ; 

also  it  will  be  found  that  Cs  increased  pace  is  equal  to  ^'s; 

therefore  there  will  be  the  same  distance  between  them  at  the  end 

of  the  race  as  there  is  when  ^  is  ^  mile  from  the  winning  post, 

namely  3a;  or  3  yards. 

3.     A    fraudulent   tradesman  contrives  to  employ  his  /tdse 

balance   both    in   buying   and   selling  a  certain  article,  thereby 

gaining  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  more  on  his  outlay  than  he 

woidd  gain  were  the  balance  tme.     If,  however,  the  scale-pans  in 

T.  A.  32 
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wMcli  the  article  is  weighed  when  bought  and  sold  respectivelj, 
were  interchanged,  he  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  hy  the  article. 
Petermine  the  legitimate  gain  per  cent,  on  the  article. 

Let  w  and  uf^  be  the  apparent  weights  of  the  same  article 
when  bought  and  when  sold. 

Let  p  =  the  prime  cost  of  a  unit  of  weight, 
X  =  the  legitimate  gain  per  cent.  ; 

then  an  article  which  cost  pw  is  sold  for  w^lp  +  ^j^ ) ; 

therefore  by  the  question  tr^  fjp  +  f^)"*^  =  ^ — loo        ^^)" 

Again  in  the  supposed  case  the  cost  of  the  article  =pw  and  th^ 
selling  price  =  pu;  H  +  ^^ J  ; 

therefore  pw^=pw(l  +  Tcif)) (2)- 

rrom(l),         u.^(^l  +  ^)=t.(l+^); 
from  (2),  w;^l+^^)  =  «,^; 

therefore  ^1  +  ^)^:1  +  ^; 

therefore     «» + 100«  =  1100,  so  that  (x  +  50)*  =  3600 ; 
therefore  «  +  50  =  »»=  60  ; 

therefore  a?  =  10, 

4.  A  person  buys  a  quantity  of  com,  which  he  intends  to 
sell  at  a  certain  price ;  after  he  has  sold  half  his  stock  the  price 
of  com  suddenly  falls  20  per  cent.,  and  by  selling  tiie  remainder 
at  this  reduced  price,  his  gain  on  the  whole  is  diminished  30  per 
cent. ;  if  he  had  sold  f  ths  of  his  stock  before  the  price  fell,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  price  had  been  in  the  proportion  of  £20 
on  the  prime  cost  of  what  he  before  sold  for  £100,  he  would 
have  gained  by  the  whole  as  many  shillings  as  he  had  bushels  of 
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com  at  first.     Find  what  the  com  cost  him  per  bushel,  sjid  what 
he  hoped  to  gain  per  cent. 

Let  X  =  the  cost  price,  in  pounds,  per  bi:fshel, 
y  =  the  gain  per  cent,  he  expected ;  then 

«  f  1  +  -r|^  1  =  the  price  per  bushel  for  which  he  sold  half  his  com ; 

V  33  {  1  +  rrjrx  )  =  the  pricc  per  busBel  for  which  he  sold  the  other 
half;  therefore  the  average  price  per  bushel  =  fR  ( 1  +  Ton)  > 

therefore  his  gain  per  bushel  =  Tq  ( 1  +  y^  j  -  «. 

K  he  had  sold  the  whole  as  he  sold  the  first  half,  the  gain 

yx 
per  bushel  would  have  been  ^^^ ; 

9a?  /  -        y  \  7    yoj 

therefore  by  the  question  Jq  (  1  +  j^  j  "^ "  10  100  ' 

V        1 

therefore  ^^  =  To  >     therefore  y  =  50. 

100 
Now  the  prime  cost  of  what  he  at  first  sold  for  100  is  '    , 

1  +  -^ 
100 

that  is  — r- ,  and  if  he  were  to  lose  £20  on  this,  the  loss  per  cent, 
o 

- ,  ,     20  X  100     . ,    ,  .    „^ 
would  be      ^         ,  that  is  30. 

Thus  in  the  supposed  case  the  average  selling  price  of  a  bushel 

gain  on  a  bushel  =  7  x  -^ —  as  =  acT*  "^"^  *^  ^^  ^®  question. 

equals  one  shilling ;  therefore  ^  =  4  ^  therefore  x~. 

32—2 
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5.  A  and  B  hATing  a  single  horse  travel  between  two  mile- 
stones, distant  an  even  number  of  miles,  in  2^  hours,  riding 
alternately  mile  and  mile,  and  each  leaving  the  horse  tied  to  a 
mile-stone  until  the  other  comes  up.  The  horse's  rate  is  twice 
that  oi  B I  B  rides  first,  and  they  come  together  to  the  seventh 
mile-stone.  Finding  it  necessaiy  to  increase  their  speed,  each 
man  after  this  walks  half  a  mile  per  hour  faster  than  before,  and 
the  horse's  rate  is  now  twice  that  of  -4,  and  B  again  rides  first. 
Find  the  rates  of  travelling,  and  the  distance  between  the  extreme 
mile-stones. 

Let  2aj  =  the  distance  they  travelled  in  miles.  Now  at  first  A 
walks  4  miles  and  rides  3  miles  while  B  walks  3  miles  and  rides 
4  miles,  or  A  walks  4  while  B  walks  3  and  rides  1 ;  that  is,  since  tiie 
horse's  rate  is  double  of  ^'s,  while  B  walks  3^  miles;  therefore  A^s 
and  -5's  rates  at  first  may  be  represented  by  8y  and  7y  respectively. 

Again,  A  walks  a  — 3  5»nd  rides  a:  — 4,  while  B  walks  a?  — 4 
and  rides  re  —  3  ;  therefore  A  walks  a;  —  3  while  B  walks  a5  —  4  and 
rides  1,  that  is,  while  B  walks  aj  -  4  and  A  walks  ^ ;  therefore 

7 
A  walks  x  —  j:  while  B  walks  a;  -  4  ; 

but  A  walks  8y  +  ^  while  B  walks  7y  +  ^  > 

7      Q       1 

,,     ,           "^"2     ^^•'2    ^        ,.,              1 
therefore  .  =  ,  ,  from  which  y  =  -. ^r^ . 

Now  the  total  time  A  took  in  hours  is 

£        3        a?-3      _»-£__  ofl2 
8y  "*■  14y  "^  1 \^~f IN  "    **' 

*v      ^                               5        3a; -10     „.« 
therefore  =-  +.,. i=2M: 

^,       -                     5     3a; -10      188  1 

therefoi^e  ,;  +  -: =-r  =  -^r^  x 


7     4a;- 14      03      4a; -30' 
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.,       -                        41a:- 140     94          1 
therefore — —  =  -;r-  x =-=  : 

therefore         9  (82a;'-  895iB+  2100)  =  376a:- 1316  ; 
therefore  738a:"  -  8431a:  +  20216  =  0, 

from  which  a;  =  8  ;   therefore  y  =  «  ; 

therefore  the  distance  =16  miles ;  the  rates  of  travelling  at  first  =  4 
and  3^  miles  per  hour  respectively. 

6.  A  and  B^  set  out  to  walk  together  in  the  same  direction 
round  a  field,  which  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  A  walking  faster 
than  B,  Twelve  minutes  -after  A  has  passed  B  for  the  third  time, 
A  turns  and  walks  in  the  opposite  direction  until  six  minutes 
after  he  has  met  him  for  the  third  time,  when  he  returns  to  Lis . 
original  direction*  and  overtakes  B  four  times  more.  The  whole 
time  since  they  started  is  three  hours,  and  A  has  walked  eight 
miles  more  than  B,  A  and  B  diminish  their  rates  of  walking  by 
one  mile  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  one  and  two  hours  respectively. 
Determine  the  velocities  with  which  they  began  to  walk. 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  of  A  at  the  first,^ 

y  =  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  of  B  at  the  first. 

In  3  hours  A  has  gone  a:  +  2  (a;—  1)  or  3a;  —  2  miles, 

and       B  has  gone  2y  +  (y  —  1)  or  3y  —  1  miles ; 

therefore  by  the  question  3a;  —  2  —  (3y  —  1)  =  8 ;  therefore  a:  —  y  =  3, 
that  is,  the  relative  speed  of  A  and  -ff  is  3  miles  per  hotir ;  therefore 
A  will  gain  a  circumference  on  ^  in  J  of  an  hour,  and  will  therefore 
be  passing  B  for  the  third  time  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour. 

Also  since  the  relative  speed  of  A  and  B  is  the  same  in  the 

last  hour  as  in  the  first,  and  since  A  passes  B  for  the  fowrih  time 

at  the  end  of  the  third  hour,  therefore  he  will  pass  him  all  the 

four  times  within  the  last  hour ;  the  first  time  being  exactly  at 

the  commencement  of  the  third  hour. 
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Now  in  12  minutes  after  the  first  liour  ihe  distance  betwe^x 

12 
A  and  £  is  p  («  —  y  —  1)  =  f  TJiiles ;  therefore  the  time  of  first 

0  0  '' 

2 
meeting  =^-s-(a+y  —  1);  and  the  time  of  meeting  twice  more 

=  2-T-(a?  +  y— 1).  In  6  minutes  the  distance  between  them 
=  y7r(a:  +  y  — 1);  therefore  if  A  now  turns,  the  time  of  over- 
taking jS 

ll)<^^y"^>      1 
"     a:~y-l     =20<^-"y-^)^ 
2 

15  2  11 

therefore     ^  +  ^  +  — r  +  ttt  +  m^  (*  +  y  - 1)  =  It 

6     a;  +  y-l     as  +  y-l      10     20^      ^       '^       ' 

.1.  X  .  12      w       7      .^ 

*^^*^'  5ii-'20=l0''^*'  =  *^y-^' 

therefore  w*-14w=-48;  therefore  w- 7=-- ±1;  therefore  u=S  or  6; 

therefore  aj  +  y=9  or  7  ;  and  a;-y=  3; 

therefore  .  «  =  6  or  5,  y  =  3  or  2. 

761.  The  equations  in  the  preceding  Chapter  and  their  solu-  \ 
tions,  and  the  solutions  in  the  present  Chapter,  are  due  to  the 
Rev.  A.  Bower,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Should  any 
student  desi^  more  exercises  of  this  kind,  he  is  referred  to  the 
collection  of  algebraical  equations  and  problems  edited  by  Mi^ 
W.  Rotherham  of  St  John's  College. 

HISCELLAITEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Exhibit  {n  J{a*  +  6*)  -  a  ^{m'  +  n*)}'  +  6*m*  as  a  square. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  6  +  ,^6  + ^14  +  ,y21. 

L^.     Eind  the  radix  of  the  scale  of  notation  in  which  the  num- 
ber 16640  of  the  coinmon  scale  appears  as  40400.        ^ 

3     4      5       6 
4.     Shew  that  7  +  ^  +  i-?.+  00  + «^  tn/,  =  2. 

4       o       10       «)J 
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/5.  At  a  contested  election  the  number  of  can^datcs  was  one 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected,  and  each 
elector  by  voting  for  one,  or  two,  or  three,  ...  or  as  many  persons 
as  were  to  be  elected,  could  dispose  of  his  vote  in  15  ways: 
required  the  number  of  candidates.       C 

fi^  In  how  many  ways  may  the  sum  of  £24.  15*.  be  paid  in 
jshillings  and  f raises,  supposing  26  francs  to  be  equal  to  21  shillings?   ^-^ 

7.     Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1  z  ^ 

1  +;5+  (l-uz){l-hz')  ■*■  (1  +  «)  (1  +Z')  (1  4-  Z*) 

z' 


^{l+z){l'^z'){l+z*)(l+z')     • 

8.  Shew  that  1  +  2x*  is  never  less  than  x*  +  2a;*. 

9.  If  an  equal  number  of  arithmetic  and  geometric  means 
be  inserted  between  any  two  quantities,  shew  that  the  arithmetic 
mean  is  always  greater  than  the  corresponding  geometric  mean. 

10.  If  a;  be  any  prime  number,  except  2,  the  integral  part  of 
(2  +  J3Y  -  2'+'  + 1  is  divisible  by  12a:. 

11.  Shew  that  if  n=pq,  where  ^  and  q  are  positive  integers, 

[n 


{'£}'  l2 


is  an  integer. 


Ill  1 

12.  Shew  that  t+  o  +  q +  — ^^S  ^  ^^  finite  when  n 

IB  infinite. 

13.  If  p  be  the  probability  ^  priori  that  a  theory  is  true,  q 
the  probability  that  an  experiment  would  turn  out  as  indicated 
by  the  theory  even  if  the  theory  were  false,  shew  that  after  the 
experiment  has  been  performed,  supposing  it  to  have  turned  out 
as  expected,  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  becomes 

P 
p  +  q-pq' 

(14.  Of  two  bags  one  (it  is  not  known  which)  is  known  to 
contain  two  sovereigns  and  a  shilling,  and  the  other  to  contain 
one  sovereign  and  a  shilling;  a  person  draws  a  coin  from  one  of 
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the  bags,  and  it  is  a  sovereigziy  which  is  not  replaced.  Shewihat 
the  chance  of  now  drawing  a  sovereign  from  the  same  bag  is  half 
the  chance  of  doing  .so  from  the  other.  Supposing  the  drawer 
mi^^ht  keep  the  coin  he  draws,  find  the  value  of  the  expectation. 

15.  All  that  is  known  of  two  bags,  one  white  and  one  red, 
is  that  one  of  them,  but  it  is  not  known  which,  contains  one 
sovereign  and  four  Rhilling  pieces,  and  that  the  other  contains  two 
sovereigns  and  three  shiUing  pieces ;  but  a  coin  being  drawn  from 
each,  the  event  is  a  sovereign  out  of  the  white  bag  and  a  shilling 
out  of  the  red  bag.  These  coins  are  now  put  back,  one  into  one 
bag,  and  the  other  into  the  other,  but  it  is  not  known  into  which 
bag  the  sovereign  was  put.  Shew  that  the  probability  of  now 
drawing  a  sovereign  is  in  favour  of  the  red  bag  as  compared  with 
the  white  bag  in  the  ratio  of  1 3  to  9. 

16.  If  91  be  the  number  of  years  which  any  individual  wonts 
of  86,  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  to  be  pedd  during  his 
life;  adopting  De  Moivre*s  supposition,  that  out  of  86  persons 
bom,  one  dies  every  year  until  they  are  all  extinct. 
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762.  In  Chapter  xl.  we  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
convergence  and  divergence  of  series.  The  chief  general  result 
which  has  been  obtained  may  be  expressed  thus  :  an  infinite  series 
is  convergent  if  from  and  after  any  fixed  term  the  ratio  of  each 
term  to  Hie  succeeding  term  is  greater  than  some  quaniity.  vshich 
is  itself  numerically  greater  than  unity ;  and  divergent  if  this 
ratio  is  unity  or  less  than  unity ^  and  the  terms  are  all  of  ths 
same  sign.  There  is  one  case  to  which  this  result  does  not  apply, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  notice,  namely  the  case  in  which  the  ratio 
is  greater  than  unity  but  continually  approaching  unity.  See 
Arts.  559,  560  and  561.  The  statements  of  those  Articles  are 
here  reproduced,  but  in  a  dififerent  form,  as  for  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  ratio  of  a  term  to  the  «ao- 
ceeding  term  instead  of  to  the  preceding  term. 
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763.  We  shall  now  investigate  theorems  which  Will  supply 
tests  of  convergence  and  divergence  for  the  case  to  which  the 
former  tests  do  not  applj.  In  the  infinite  series  which  wis  shall 
consider  we  shall  suppose  that  all  the  terms  are  positive,  at  least 
from  and  after  some  fixed  term  if  not  from  the  beginning. 

764.  A  series  is  convergent  if  from  and  after  some  fixed  term 
the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  succeeding  term  is  never  less  than 
Jhe  corresponding  ratio  m  a  second  series  which  is  knovm  to  he 
convergent. 

It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  proposed  series  is  not 
greater  than  a  certain  convergent  series ;  and  is  therefore  con- 
vergent. 

765.  A  series  is  divergent  if  from  and  afUr  sorne  fixed  term 
the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  succeeding  term  is  never  greaier  than 
the  corresponding  ratio  in  a  second  series  which  is  known  to  he 
divergent. 

It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  proposed  series  is  not  less 
than  a  certain  divergent  series ;  and  is  therefore  divergent. 

766.  Let  u^  denote  the  n***  term  of  a  series;  then  if  from  and 
after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  volume  of  n  I  —^ —  Ij  is  always 

greater  than  some  positive  qv^ntity  which  is  itself  greater  than 
junity,  the  series  is  convergent. 

Suppose  that  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value 
of  »  [  — - —  1  ]  is  always  greater  than  y,  where  y  is  positive  and 


gi-eater  than  unity.     Then  — ^  —  1  is  greater  than  - ;  and  there^ 


Ve  n 


fore  — *-  is  irreater  than  1  +  — . 
Vf  n 


Now,  by  Art  686,  a  positive  quantity  p  greater  than  imity 

(n  +  IV 
J    is  less 
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than  1  +  —  .     Hence,  when  n  is  large  enough,  — ^  is  greater 

than  f^^-^X.     But,  by  Art  562,  the  series  of  which  the  «* 

term  is    —  is  convergent  when  p  is  positive  and  greater  than 

unity;    hence  by  Art.  764  the  series  of  which  the  »*  term  is 
ii^  is  convergent, 

767.  Let  u^  denote  the  n^  term  of  a  series;  then  if /ram  and 
after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  n  I — -  -  1  j  m  never 
positive  and  greater  than  unity,  the  series  is  divergent 

For  here  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  — *-  is 


equal  to  1  +  -  or  is  less  than  1  +  -  .     But,  by  Art.  562,  the  series 

of  which  the  n^  term  is  -  is  divergent ;  hence,  by  Art.  765,  the 
series  of  which  the  w*  term  is  w^  is  divergent. 

768.  The  rules  given  in  Arts.  766  and  767  will  often  enable 
us  to  decide  on  the  convergence  or  divergence  of  series  in  .the.  case 
noticed  in  Art.  762  in  which  our  former  rules  do  not  apply. 
There  is  one  case  to  which  the  new  rules  will  not  apply,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  notice,  namely  that  in  which  from  and  after  some 

fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  n  (  — - —  1 )  is  always  positive  and 

greater  than  unity,  but  continually  approaching  unity.  TVe  shall 
proceed  to  investigate  theorems  from  which  we  shall  deduce  testt 
for  this  ease. 

769.  It  is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  a  logarithm  that  if  n 
increases  indefinitely,  so  also  does  .log  n.^  But  it  is  im'portani.  to 
observe  that  log  n  increases  far  less  rapidly  than  n  increases  j  in 

fact  • ■  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large 

enough.     For  suppose  n  =  e'  so  that  log  «  =  a: ;  then  as  n  increases 
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indefinitely,  so  also  does  x.    Now  —^  =  -j  = 


X 


l+aj  +  ^  +  1^4.... 

X  .  1 

tliis  is  less  than  a       a         ,  that  is  less  than  i  • 

aic  -a;      a'  ^ 

^■*'[2  "^[3  ■*■•••  "^ '^■g"^  [3  ■*■••• 

and  it  is  obyious  that  this  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by 
taking  n  large  enough* ' 

These  remarks  will  be  found  useful  in  studying  the  remainder 
of  the  present  Chapter.  We  shall  adopt  the  following  notation 
for  abbreviation :  let  log  n  be  denoted  by  X  (w) ;  let  log  (log  w)  be 
denoted  by  X*  (n) ;  let  log  {log  (log  n)}  be  denoted  by  X'  (w) ;  and 
so  on. 

770.     The  aeriea  of  which  the  general  term  is 

n\  {n)  X*  (n) X'  (7*)  {X^^^  (n)}" ^-^^ 

is  convergent  if'phe  grecUer  than  unity ^  and  divergent  if-pbe  equal 
to  unity  or  less  than  unity. 

We  suppose  n  so  large  that  X*""*"*  (n)  is  possible  and  positive. 

■ 

The  truth  of  this  theorem  when  r  =  0  has  been  shewn  in 
Aft.  563 ;  we  shall  prove  it  generally  by  Induction. 

By  Art.  563  the  series  of  which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is 
convergent  or  divergent  simultaneously  with  the  series  of  which 
the  general  term  is 


m* 


(2\ 


m"X  (m")  X*  (w"). . . . . .X'-(m")  {X'+i(m")}^ 

where  m  is  any  positive  integer. 

I,  Suppose  p  greater  than  unity.  Let  m  be  any  positive  in- 
teger greater  than  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms;  then 
X(m")  is  greater  than  w.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  general  term 
(2)  is  less  than 

.  »X(w)X'(n) .X^-\n)  {K{n)Y ^^^' 

thus  by  Art.  764  if  the  series  of  which  (3)  is  the  general  term  is 
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convergent,  so  also  is  that  of  which  (2)  is  the  general  term^  and  so 
also  is  that  of  which  (1)  is  the  general  term.  Therefore  if  the  series 
of  which  (3)  is  the  general  term  is  convergent  when  r.  has  any 
sx>ecific  value,  it  is  convergent  when  r  is  Ranged  into  r  +  1.  But 
since  p  is  greater  than  unity,  by  Art.  563  the  series  of  which  (3) 
is'  the  general  term  is  convergent  when  r  =  1,  and  therefore  when 
r=2,  and  therefore  when  r=3,  and  so  on.  Thus- the  series  of 
which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is  convergent, 

n.  Suppose  j9  equal  .to  unity.  Let  m  =  2  which  is  a  positive 
integer  less  than  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms;  then 
X  (m")  is  less  than  n.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  general  term.  (2) 
is  greater  than 

n\  (n)  X"  (w) X*-i(n) ^  (n) " 

Hence  by  proceedilng  as  in  L  we  dan  shew  that  the  series  of 
which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is  divergent. 

III.  Suppose  p  less  than  unity.  Then  the  general  term  (1) 
is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  ji  were  equal  to  unity,  ~  at  least  when. 
n  is  large  enough,  and  therefore  h  fortiori  the  series  is  divergent. 

A.  simple  demonstration  of  this  theorem  by  means  of  the 
Integral  Calculvs  is  given  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  Chapter  rv. 

771. '  Let  u^  denote  the  general  term  of  any  proposed  series. 
If  from  and  after  any  value  of  n  the  value  of 

unX  (n)  \'{n) ^  (n)  {\^^  {n)}' 

is  always  finite,  p  being  any  fixed  quantity  greater  than  unity, 
the  proposed  series  is  convergent. 

For  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  proposed  series  have  a  finite 
ratio  to  the  terms  of  a  series  which  has  been  proved  to  be  coik* 
vergent. 

If  from  and  after  any  value  of  n  the  value  of 

w.  n\  (n)  X"  (n) X^{n)  X^'  (») 

is  always  finite  or  infinite,  the  proposed  series  is  divergent. 

For  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  proposed  series  have  at  least  a 
finite  ratio  to  the  terms  of  a  series  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
divergent.  ... 
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772.  The  theorem  of  Art  771  may  be  used  iii  cases  in  which 
the  tests  ah-eadj  given  of  convergence  and  divergence  do  not 
apply  ;  but  it  t^  in  general  be  more  convenient  to  use  the  rules 
which  we  shall  demonstrate  in  the  next  Article. 

773.  Let  Tg  stand  /or  nf—^ —  IJ/    then  if  from  and  after 

some  Jioced  value  of  n  the  vcdue  of  X  (n)  (P^  - 1)  w  always  greater 
than  some  positive  quantity  tohicli  is  itself  greater  tha/n  unity  the 
series  of  which  the  n***  term  is  Uj^is  convergent;  aiid  if  from  and 
after  some  freed  valine  of  n  the  value  of  X  (n)  (P^  —  1)  w  w€t?er  posi- 
tive a/nd  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divergent, 

I.     Suppose  that  fix>m  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 

value  of  X  (n)  (-?„—  1)  is  always  greater  than  y,  where  y  is  posi- 

•  ■  .  * 

y  . 


tive  and  greater  than  unity.     Then  -P^  -  1  is  greater  than      .  .  , 
therefore  — ~  is  ffreater  than  1  +  -  +  — tt— r. 

•     »{X(n)}''  v.^j         n      \    X(n)    j 

Now   X  (n  +  1)  =  X  (n)  +  X  ( 1  +  -  ]  ;    therefore    X  (n  +  1)    is  less 

than  X  (n)  +  -  by  Art  687  :    and  therefore  --=-  is   less    than 

1  1  +  -  I  1 1  +    \  y  .  >  :   and   therefore  when  n   is  large  enough 

-•-  is  less  than  (1  +  -  j  •!  1  +    ^   .  >,  provided  q  be  greater  thaii 


V 


p :  see  Art.  686.     Thus  — ^  is  less  than  1  +  -  +  -    ,  ;  +    ^^,  :  i 
^  v^^j  n     nA  (n)     nX  («.) 

and  when  n  is  taken  large  enough  the  last  of  the  four  terms  just 


V* 


given  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the  third ;  and  therefore  — 

1         r 
is  less  than  1  +  -  +         v ,  provided  r  be  greater  than  q, 

71     wX  \n) 
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This  result  holds  however  sm&ll  may  be  the  excess  of  q  above 
p,  and  however  small  may  be  the  excess  of  r  above  q :  hence  since 
y  is  greater  than  unity  we  may  suppose  that  y  is  greater  than  r, 
and  yet  have  p  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

Since  y  is  greater  than  r  we  have  — ^  greater  than  —5- ,    But, 

»+i  ii+i 

by  Art.  770,  the  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  v„  is  con- 
vergent when  p  is  positive  and  greater  than  unity;  hence,  by 
Art.  764,  the  series  of  which  the  w***  term  is  w^  is  convergent. 

11.  Suppose  that  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 
ralue  of  X  (n)  {P^  - 1)  is  never  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

Then  jP^  —  1  is  positive  and  not  greater  than  y7~\  ^^  ^  negative. 

u  1  1 

In  both  cases  -  ^^^  is  less  than  1  +  -  + 


Let         V  =-L_.   then  A.  =  ^±2  Xjn^-l) 
-     nk{n)'  v^^^         n         \{n)     ' 

Now  X(ri+l)  =  X(n)  +  Xn  +  -j;   therefore   \(n  +  l)   is   greater 

11 
than  X  (n)  + ;r-»  by  Art.  688  :  and  therefore  — *-  is  ffreatei 


than  ( 1  +  '  )  <  1  +     .  ■  .  —  ^  ,.  ,  V  f  I   and  therefore  when  n  i 
\       ny  {       n\{n)     2w'A(n)J 

V      .  11 

large  enough  —5-  is  greater  than  1  +  -  + 


Thus  when  n  is  large  enough  — !^^  is  less  than  -r-^ .     But,  by 

u  V  ■     f    ^ 

Art.  770,  the  series  of  which  the  general-  term  is  «7^  is  divergent ; 
hence,  by  Art.  765,  the  series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  tt^  is 
divergent. 

774.  The  theorem  of  Art.  773  does  not  apply  to  the  case  in 
vhich  X  (n)  (P^  —  1)  is  always  positive  and  greater  than  unity,  but 
continually  approaching  unity;  another  theorem  may  then  be 
used  which  also  is  inapplicable  in  a  certain  case.  A  series  of 
theorems  can  thus  be  obtained  each  of  which  may  be  advanta- 
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geously  tried  in  succession  if  all  that  precede  it  are  inapplicable, 
^he  theorems  "will  be  found  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  Chapter  iv. ; 
they  might  be  demonstrated  in  the  manner  of  Art.  773,  but  as 
they  will  not  be  reqiiired  for  elementary  purposes  we  need  not. 
consider  them  here :  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  the  theorem 
ivhich  is  next  in  order  to  that  of  Art.  773  is  given  as  the  last 
Example  in  the  set  at  the  end  of  the  present  Chapter. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  rules  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
applying  them  in  the  next  three  Articles, 

V 

775,    The  name  Iia/pergeometriccd  has  been  given  to  the  series 

a.p         a(a-f  1)^08^1)  a(a-f  l)(a4-2)/3(g+l)(g4.2)  ; 

^  •*"  iTy"*"^    1.2.y(y+l)  ^"^       1.2.3.y(y  +  l)(y+:^)       '^^"'' 

we  shall  now  determine  when  the  series  is  convergent,  and  when 
divergent. 

Denote  the  series  by  w^  +  i*j  +  w^  +  Wg  +  ... ;  thus 

(i+lVi  +  rN 

(n  +  1)  (71  +  y)  \        nj  \        nj 


u 

n 


«...      (n  +  a)(n  +  ^)«      /j^^Wj^A^' 

thus,  by  Art.  762,  if  a;  is  less  than  unity  the  series  is  convergent,  and 
if  a;  is  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divei-gent.     Put  a:  =  1 ;  then. 


thus  if  y  —  a  —  j8  is  positive  the  series  is  convergent,  and  if  y  —  a  —  )8 
is  negative  the  series  is  divergent :  see  Arts.  766,  767.  Ify  —  a  —  ^ 
is  zero  we  must  use  Art.  773 ;  we  have  then 

this  can.  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough, 
and  therefore  the  series  is  divergent. 
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776.    Supposethat^  =  -^^.,^^^>,.^  where 

i&  is  a  positive  integer,  and  no  exponent  is  negative ;  and  a,  &,  c, ... 
^,  2?,  (7,  ...  are  any  constant  quantities :  we  shall  shew  that  the 
series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  u^  ia  convergent,  if  a  —  J.  —  1  is 
positive,  and  divergent  if  a  —  -4  —  1  is  negative  or  zero. 

thus  if  a— il-1  is  positive  the  series  is  convergent,  and  if  a— -4  —  1 
is  negative  the  series  is  divergent :  see  Arts.  766,  767.  If  a  —-4  —  1 
is  zero  we  have 


we  may  still  in  some  cases  determine  whether  the  series  is  con- 
vergent or  divergent  without  using  any  new  rule,  for  instance 
if  b  —  B  —  A  is  negative  the  series  will  be  divergent  by  Art.  767. 
But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use  Art.  773 ;  we  have  then 

X («)  (P. - 1)  =  ^){i^-S-^41±^-G-^)n-'*-}  . 
^  ^  ^   •      /.  nl'-hAnr  ^  +  Bnr  '  +  ...  ' 

this  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough^ 
and  therefore  the  series  is  divergent. 

777.  We  shall  now  examine  the  expansion  of  (1  +«)"  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem  and  determine  whether  it  is  convergent  or 
divergent  when  a;  =  1  or  -» 1.    . 

Let  u^  denote  the  r^  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)* ;  then 

w,+i  +  w^+.  +  w^+i  + 

r  r(r+l)  j 

We  must  then  consider  the  series  included  between  the  brackets. 

I.  Suppose  x^\,  ,  Let  r  be  numerically  not  less  than  m; 
then  the  terms  of  the  series  between  the  brackets  are  aHematdj 
positive  and  negative. 
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If  m  is  poffltive,  or  negative  and  nmnerically  less  than  unity, 
each  term  is  numerically  less  than  the  preceding  term  and  the 
series  is  conyergent  by  Art.  558, 

If  m  =  —  1  the  series  between  the  brackets  takes  the  form 

-1  +  1-1  + , 

which  is  convergent  according  to  the  definition  of  Art.  554. 

If  m  is  negative  and  numerically  greater  than  unity  each  term 
of  the  series  between  the  brackets  is  numerically  greater  than  the 
preceding  term  and  the  series  is  divergent. 

II.     Suppose  0?  =  —  1.     Then  the  series  between  the  brackets  is 

y  — wi  — 1      (r  — m  — l).(»?-m)      (r  — m  — 1)(7*  — m)(7*  — m+ 1) - 
r  r(r+l)  r(r  +  l)(r  +  2) 

Let  r  be  numerically  not  less  than  m ;  then  the  terms  of  this 
series  are  all  of  the  same  sign.  In  Art.  775  put  a=l,  ^  =  r  —  m—  1, 
and  y  =  r  :•  hence  we  find  that  the  series  is  convergent  if  m  is  posi- 
tive, and  divergent  if  m  is  negative. 

EXAMPLES   OP   CONVERGE^X'B   AND   DIVERGENCE   OP   SERIES. 

1.  Shew  how  to  determine  whether  the  product  of  iin  infinite 
nujnber  of  factors  u^,  u^,  u^^  ^4.««.  is  finite  or  not. 

2.  Shew  that  the  value  when  n  is  infinite  of 

\ifin* 
{x  +  r)  {x+2)  ...  (a;  +  n) 
is.  finite  except  when*  a;  is;a  negative  integer. 

3.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value  of  u^  in  Art.  775 
increases  indefinitely  with  wifa  +  ^  —  y—  lis  positive. 

4.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value  of  w„  in  Art,  775  is 
finite  when  n  increases  indefinitely  ifa  +  ^  —  y  —  L  is  zero, 

5.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value  of  u^  in  Art.  775  is 
indefinitely  small  when  n  increases  indefinitely  ifa  +  )3  — y— 1  is 
negative. 

T.  A.  53 
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6.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  x  being  positive : 

if  li 

7.  If  u^  =  -^^  shew  that  the  series  is  divergent. 

8.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  x  being  positive  : 

X     1    ^     li?  V      1.3.5    sc^ 
^■^1"*'2'  3  "^2.4"  5  '*'2:4.6*  7'^'" 

9.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  p  being  a  positive  proper  fraction  : 

1  ^  ^.rl)  ^  (l-^)8);8(l-/3)(2-)3) 

(2  +  ^)(l^-/3)^(l-ff)  (2-j3)(3-ffl 
+  -  i«.2\3' 

10.  If  w»  =  J ^^ .    ,  where  j?  and  5^  are  positive,  determine 

whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

1 1 .  Shew  that  if  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value 

of  n  log  — ^  is  always  greater  than  some  positive  quantity  which  is 
itself  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  convergent. 

12.  Shew  that  if  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  w  the 
value  of  n  log  — —  is  never  positive  and  greater  than  unity  the 

series  is  divergent. 

13.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  x  being  positive  : 

ft  +  ae      (a  +  2a;)*     (a  +  3a:)' 
1     "*"       [2        "^       [3       "^••* 

14.  Give  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  Art.  776  without 
using  Art.  773. 
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15.  Give,  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  Art.  776  without 
using  Art.  773. 

constants  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  a,  6,  ... 
-4,  B,  ...  are  any  constants,  determine  whether  the  series  of 
which  the  7i*!^.term  is  w„  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

17.  Shew  that  the  two  series  u^  +  Ui-^u^  +  u^+  ... 

and  -i  + = — + 5 + +... 

are  both  convergent  or  both  divergent;  w^,  w^,  u^y  ...being  all 
X)0sitive  quantities. 

18.  Let  Pj  stand  for  X  (n)  {P^  -  1) ;  then  if  from  and  after 
some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  X*  (n)  (P^  —  1)  is  always  greater 
than  some  positive  quantity  which  is  itself  greater  than  unity  the 
series  of  which  the  n*^  term  is  w„  is  convergent ;  and  if  from  and 
after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  \'  (n)  (P^  —  1)  is  never  posi- 
tive and  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divergent. 


LVII.     CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

778.     l!he  most  general  form  of  a  continued  fraction  is 

b. 


K 

^> 

± 

9 

. 

K 

1 

«„=*= 

— 

3 

a 

±  ... 

Here  a,,  a^,  ctg,  ...  and  6,,  5,,  ^3,  ...  may  denote  any  quantities, 
whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative.     The  simple  fractions 

—J   -^,   — ,  ...   maybe  called  components  of  the  continued  frac- 

^1       ^a      ^ 

tion.  Either  sign  might  be  taken  where  ±  occurs ;  but  we  shall 
consider  only  two  cases,  namely  that  in  which  every  sign  is  + ,  and 
that  in  which  every  sign  is  — .  We  shall  thus  have  two  classes 
of  continued  fractions^  which  we  shall  call  the  first  class  and  the 
second  class  respectively. 

33—2 
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In  Chapters  xmt.  and  xlv.  we  confined  ourselves  to  continued 
fractions  of  the  fiiist  class  in  which  every  component  had  unitj 
for  its  numerator^  and  a  positive  integer  for  its  denominator: 
but  we  shall  now  give  some  propositions  relating  to  the  more 
general  form. 

779.  The  fractions  obtained'  by  stopping  at  the  first,  second, 
third, . . .  component  are  called  the  first,  second,  third, . . .  convergents. 

Thus   the  first  convergent  is  -^  j  the  second  convergent  is 
^     ,  that  is  — ^^-^  ;  and  so  on. 


.      6  '  a,a  ±  b 

a.  =fc  -5  ■       » 


«a 


780,  In  Articles  781... 785.  we  shaJJ  treat  of  continued  frac- 
tions of  the  Jirst  class;  in,  Arts.  7 8 6... 79 3  we  shall  treat  of  con- 
tiijLued  fractions  of  the  second  class  :  in  all  these  Articles  we  shsjl 
assume  that  every  compon<ent.  has  both  its  n,umerator  and  its  deno- 
minator positive, 

n        n        n 

781.  Denote  the  successive  conversents  by  ^i  ^3   —1  ••• 

Then  we  can  shew  as  in  Art.  604  that  the  successive  convei'Sfents 
may  be  obtained  by  these  laws  : 


Hence         gg±i  , g? ^ ,  ^»^l^n-l  fPn  ^Pn^\  . 


and  ^!Lti5:nzl  = ^A?pl which  ha.  proper  fraction.  Thus 

^^-^  is  numerically  less  than  ^^--^S    and   is   of  the  con- 
^H+l       9n  qn      S'—i 

trary  sign. 

Now— -^  =  — ^-^  =-^:  and  this  is  positive..    Hence 

qi      q,      «!      a^O'^  +  b^      ^,q/ 

we  see  that  the  following  series  consists  of  positive  quantities  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude  : 

?1^^     ^»_£s     ^_&     ?»_?!     ^»_?? 

9i    q%    q*    3','  ?3    q^'  q,    q^    q$    q*'  " 
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This  result  involves  the  follovring  facts  for  a  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  class : 

The  convergents  of  an  odd  order  cofitmually  decrease^  and  tko 
convergent^  of  an  even  order  con^mbally  increase. 

Every  convergent  of  an  odd  order  is  grealer^  cmd  every  conver- 
gent ofa/n  even  order  is  less,  than  allfollovnng  convergents, 

782.  Kow  suppose  the  number  of  Componfents  infinite.  It 
may  happen  that  by  taking  n  large  enough  we  Can  make  the  dif- 
ference betweeA.  the  n!^  convergent  and  the  next  convergelit  less 
than  any  assigned  quantity ;  or  it  may  happen  that  however  large 
n  may  be  the  difference  between  the  n^  convergent  and  the  next 
convergent  is  always  greater  than  some  fixed  quantity. 

In  the  former  case  the  value  towards  which  the  odd  convergents 
continually  decrease,  and  tlie  even  convergents  continually  in- 
crease, may  be  called  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction : 
and  we  shall  say  that  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  definite.  In 
the  latter  case  the  infiliite  continued  fraction  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  single  value ;  but  it  may  Tbe  considered  to  represent  two 
values,  one  being  that  to  -^hich  the  odd  convergents  tend  aiid  the 
other  that  to  which  the  even  convergents  tend. 

783.  If  from  amd  after  some  fixed  value  of  r  the  value  of 

-T-^-  ^  greater  ilian  some  fi>oced  positive  quantity,  the  infinite  con- 

tinued fraction  is  definite. 

Let  y  denote  the  fixed  positive  quantity. 
.  By  successive  applications  of  the  result  in  Art.  781  we  have 

1 

and  this  is  less  than  ^i since    **  '*^-  is  greater  than  y. 

1  +  y  ^+1 


Now 
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Hence  <-^^~^  is  mimerically  less  than  tt ,._,., ,  where 

c  is  some  constant ;  and  by  taking  n  large  enough  this  may  be 
made  less  than  any  assigned  value.  Therefore  the  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction  is  definite. 

"We  shew  here  that  the  condition  stated  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  definite ;  we  do  not  assert 
that  the  condition  is  necessary, 

784.  An  infinite  continued  fociction  of  the  fi/rst  class  in  tokkJi 
every  component  is  a  proper  fra/Aion  with  its  numeraior  and  its 
denominator  integral  must  he  an  incommensurable  quantity. 

For  if  possible  suppose  the  continued  firaction  commensurable, 

and  denote  it  by  -j ,  where  A  and  B  are  positive  integers.     Th\is 

7  =  — ^ — ,  where  p,  denotes  the  infinite  continued  fraction  be- 
A     a^  +  p^'  ^' 

ginning  with  the  component  -^  .     Therefore  p^  =  — *-^ — ^ ;  the 

numerator  of  this  fraction  is  an  integer,  which  we  will  denote 
by  C :  and  C  must  be  positive  for  p^  is  positive.  In  Hke  manner, 
if  pj  denote  the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the 

component  --  we  find  that  p-=77>  where  D  is  also  a  positive 

integer.     And  so  on. 

Moreover  -7,    -^,    7;, ...  must  all  be  proper  fractions.     For 

A        X>         C 

-J  is  less  than  -- ,  and  this  is  a  proper  fraction  j  -i^  is  less  than 

h  .    .       ^  . 

-■ ,  and  this  is  a  proper  fraction ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  A,  B,  G,  D, ,..  form  a  series  of  positive  integers,  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  yet  infinite  in  number  : 
this  is  absurd.  Hence  the  infinite  continued  fraction  cannot  be 
a  commensurable  quantity. 

785.  If  some  of  the  components  of  the  infinite  conMrmed  frac- 
tion are  not  proper  fractions^  hut  from  and  of ter  a  certain  component 
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till  the  others  are  proper  fractions  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is 
incommensurable. 

For  suppose  that  -^^^  and  all  the  subsequent  components  are 


«n+l 


proper  fractions,  then  hy  Art.  784  the  infinite  continued  fraction 
beginning  with  -^^^  is  incommensurable ;  denote  it  by  x.     As  in 


«n+l 


Art.  781  we  have 

and  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction  will  be  obtained 
by  changing  a^  into  a^  +  x:  so  that  it  is  ^ —  ;^*"* — nPn-9    ^j^^^ 

f)   '^  XD  r)        7) 

is^i-!i £iLzi.     This  cannot  be  commensurable  unless  —  =^-^=^ . 

and  this  by  aid  of  the  value  of  —  leads  to  '^^^  =-^5:i?  •  and  so  we 

6^  =  0  or  5^  =  0. 

786.  A  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  in  which  the 
denominator  of  every  component  exceeds  the  numerator  hy  unity  at 
least,  has  all  its  convergents  positive  proper  fractions,  which  are  in 
ascending  order  of  magnitude. 

The  first  convergent  -^  is  a  positive  proper  fiaction  by  hypo- 

thesis.     The  second  convergent  is S-  :  and  as  -^  is  a  proper 

a 

fraction,  and  a^  exceeds  b^  by  unity  at  least,  a^  — '  is  positive 
and  greater  than  h^ ;  and  thus  the  second  convergent  is  a  positive 
proper  fraction.     The  third  convergent  may  be  denoted  by  ^ 

'     a 

R  h  R 

where  —  stands  for  — ^-p  ,  so  that  ^  is  a  positive  proper  fraction 

*     a 

a 
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for  th^  same  reason  that  the  second  convergent  is  :  hence  for  the 
same  reason  the  third  convergent  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

The  fourth  convergent  may  be  denoted  by ^,  where  ^  de- 

a  -^ 

1 
a 

notes  a  fraction  of  the  same  form  as  the  third  convergent,  which 
is  therefore  a  positive  proper  fraction :  hence  the  fourth  convergent 
is  a  positive  proper  fruction.     And  so  on. 

Again ;  as  in  Art.  781  we  shall  find  that  the  successive  con- 
vergents  may  be  obtained  by  these  laws : 

Hence  ?-i  -  &  =  ^-i?- f ^«  _  ^  ; 

thus  ^-^*^  —  —  is  of  the  same  sign  as  ~  —^^a^i . 

Now  ^«--^=— ^^A_-^  =^  :     and    this    is    positive. 


8 


Hence  it  follows  that  ■^,  ^,  ^, form  a  series  of  positive 

?i      %     %  ^ 

proper  fractions  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude. 

787.  If  the  number  of  components  is  infinite  the  convergents 
form  an  infinite  series  of  proper  fractions  in  ascending  order  of 
magnitude ;  and  so  the  terms  will  never  exceed  some  fixed  value 
which  is  unity  at  most.  "We  may  say  then  that  an  infinite  con- 
tinned  fraction  of  the  second  class  in  whidh  the  denominator  of 
every  component  exceeds  its  numerator  hy  unity  a>6  least  is  defirdte, 

788.  "We  shall  now  shew  that  p^  and  q^  in  Art.  T86  increase 
with  n. 

For  Pn-Tn^i^ictn-iyPn-i-KPn-i'^  ^ow  a^-1  is  at  least  as 
large  as  b^  ;  therefore  p^  is  gi-eater  than,;9^_j  ^  Pn-i  ^  greater  than 
,j3^_, ;  and  so  on  :  and  p^  is  obviously  greater  than  p^.  Thus  p^  is 
greater  than  p^_^.     Similarly  ^'^  is  greater  than  q^_^. 

789.  If  in  an  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class 
every  component  has  its  numerator  not  less  than  unity  and  its 
denominator  greater  than  its  numerator 'by  wnity,  the  valv/softh 
dr^fim/Ue  continued  fraction  is  unity. 
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Here  we  have  always  a„  =  5„  + 1  j  therefore,  by  Art.  786, 

so  that  j5„  - ;?„_!  =  6„  (^„_i  -  p^^a). 

Now  jPj  =  6j,  p^  =  ttj^Jj  =  (^a  + 1)  ^1  j  thus  Pi-Pi  =  fti&j.  Hence 
we  obtain  in  succession 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

i?„  =  &, +  6^  +  6^63+ +hKK'"K' 

Similarly  we  have  q„  -  q^^  =  h^  {q„^^  -  <?„_,).     Now  g-,  =  6,  + 1, 

^8  "=  (^1  "*■  ■^)  (^a  "*"  ■^)  ""  ^a  ^  ®®  *^^*  S^a  ■"  S'l  =  ^i^a*  Hence  we  obtain 
in  auccession 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

^•=  1  +  ^  +  ¥a+  ¥a*8+ +  \KK  •••  K' 

Thus,  fl'  =  »  +  1  :  and  ^  =  — "-^  = r  •     ^<>w  A  ^7  our 

,     ^"    ^"  S',     />»  +  !      1  +  L 

Pn 

hypothesis  is  not  less  than  n,  and  so  may  be  made  as  great  as 

we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough ;  therefore  —  may  be  made 

to  differ  from  unity  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity :  and  we 
may  therefore  say  that  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction 
is  unity. 

790.  It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  investigation  of  the  preceding 
Article  establishes  rather  more  than  is  contained  in  the  enuncia- 
tion which  we  used  for  simplicity*  The  essential  conditions  are 
that  a  =6  +1  for  all  values  of  w  ;  and  that  «  should  increase 
indefinitely  with  n.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  latter  condition  that 
h^  should  be  never  less  than  unity,  but  not  necessary.  The  ne- 
cessary and  sufficient  condition  is  that  the  infinite  series  of  which 
the  m^  term  is  hfi^^  •••  ^«  should  be  divergent;  this  would  be 

secured  for  example  if  h^  = rr- :  see  Art.  562. 
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791.  If  the  denomincUar  of  any  component  exceeds  its  nu- 
mercUor  hy  more  i^n  unity  while  the  denominator  of  even/  cornr 
ponent  exceeds  its  numerator  by  unity  at  least  the  value  of  the 
infinite  continued  fraction  is  less  than  unity. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a^  =  h^+p  where  p  is  positive  and 
greater  than  unity.     The  infinite  continued  fraction  is  equivalent 

to ~ ,  where  p  is  a  positive  quantity  which  represents 

the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the  component  —  . 

O3 

Now  p  cannot  exceed  unity  by  Art  787  ;  hence  1 is  a 

positive  proper  fraction;  and  therefore  as  in  Art.   786  we  see 

that ^- is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

tti-T ' — 

b^+p^p 

792.  An  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  in 
which  every  component  is  a  proper  fraction  with  its  nurrierator  and 
its  denominator  integral,  and  in  which  the  valice  of  the  infinite 
contimied  fraction  beginning  with  any  component  is  less  than  unity 
cannot  be  a  commensurable  qtuintity. 

For  if  possible,  suppose  the  continued  fraction  commensurable, 
and  denote  it  by  —  ,  where  A  and  B  are  positive  integers.     Thus 

7?         h 

—  =  — ~ —  where  pi  denotes  the  infinite  continued  fraction  be- 

A     ai-p^ 

h  ft  "R  —  h  A 

ginning  with  the  component  —  .     Therefore  pi  =  — — ^  ^     I    ^e 

numerator  of  this  fraction  is  an  integer,  which  we  will  denote 
by  C  j  and  G  must  be  positive  for  p^  is  positive.  In  like  manner, 
if  Pa  denote  the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the 

component  —  we  find  thatp,=  -^,  where  D  is  also  a  positive 


integer.     And  so  on. 
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Moreover  — ,   -^,   -^  ,  ...  must  all  be    proper   fractions   by 

hypothesis. 

Hence  A,  B,  C,  D,  ...  form  a  series  of  positive  integers,  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  yet  infinite  in  number : 
this  is  absurd.  .  Hence  the  infinite  continued  fraction  cannot  be 
a  commensurable  quantity. 

Article  785  applies  here  also,  with  tlie  condition  of  the  enun- 
ciation in  Art.  792. 

793.  We  have  supposed  in  the  preceding  Article  that  the 
infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  any  component  is  less 
than  unity.  By  Arts.  789,  791,  this  will  always  be  secured  except 
in  the  case  in  which  from  and  after '  some  fixed  component 
the  denominator  of  every  component  exceed^  the  numerator  by 
unity, 

794.  For  an  example  of  an  infinite  definite  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  class,  suppose  that  every  component  is  — ,  where 
a  and  6  are  positive.     Denote  the  continued  fiuction  by  a; ;  then 

X  =a —  !  so  that  X  =  TT : 

o  o  za  +  x' 

2a+  ... 

therefore  x*  +  2ax  —  6  =  0;  therefore  a;  =  —  a  ±  J{a^  +  h)  :  the  upper 
sign  must  be  taken,  since  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  posi- 
tive.    Thus,  by  transposition,  we  obtain 

h 


J{af+  6)=a  + 


2a + 


2a+  ... 

This  formula  gives  various  modes  of  expressing  a  square  root 
in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction.  For  example,  take  ^/17. 
We  may  put  17  =  16  +  1,  or  =  9  +  8 ;  and  so  on.     Thus, 

^17  =  4  + L— =  3  + Ly-. 

8  4-  ...  6  +  ... 
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796.     For  an  example  of  an  infinite  definite  continued  fraction 
of  the  second  class,  suppose  that  every  component  is  x- ,  where 

a  and  h  are  positive,  and  2a  exceeds  h  hj  unity  at  least.  Denote 
the  continued  fraction  hj  x;  then 

X  = j — ,  so  that  X  = ; 

rt  0  2a -x 

2a- o 

2a— ... 

therefore  a*  —  2ax  +  6  =  0;  therefore  x^a^k  J(a*  -  b).  The  lower 
sign  must  be  taken,  for  with  the  upper  sign  we  have  a  result 
greater  than  a  +  a—h,  that  is  greater  than  2a  —  h,  that  is  greater 
than  ujiity:  but  the  infinite  continued  fraction  cannot  be  greater 
than  unity,  by  Art,  787.     Thus,  by  transposition,  we  obtain 

J{a^-l)  =  a ^ — . 

2a- 


2a— ... 
796.     In  Art.  781  we  have 

and  in  Art.  786  we  have  similar  relations  with  the  sign  +  changed 
to  — .  Now  suppose  that  the  values  of  a^  and  5„  are  given  for 
all  values  of  n,  and  that  p^  and  p^  and  q^  and  q^  have  been  ob- 
tained; then  from  the  above  general  relations  we  can  determine 
in  succession  p^j  p^9  p^y^  and  S^^,  g:,,  3^5,  ...  Sometimes  we  may 
by  special  artifices  discover  such  a  law  of  formation  of  the  suc- 
cessive terms  as  will  enable  us  to  give  general  expressions  for 
p^  and  q^ :  an  example  has  already  occurred  in  Art.  789.  Or  a 
law  may  appear  by  trial  to  hold,  and  may  be  verified  by  induction. 
The  investigation  of  the  general  expressions  for  p^  and  q^  belongs 
however  to  a  higher  branch  of  mathematics,  namely  the  Calculus 
of  Finite  Differences. 

A  particular  case  may  be  noticed.  Suppose  that  a^  and  h^ 
are  constant  for  all  values  of  n;  denote  the  former  by  a,  and 
the  latter  by  h.     Then  we  have  p^  =  (rpn.i  +  ^n-a  j   ^^'^  "^®  ^^ 
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.w-i 


by  the  aid  of  Art.  656  thatp,  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  x 
in  the  expansion  according  to  ascending  powers  of  x  of 

l  —  obx  —  hif 

ilso  p\  =  h,  and  i>,=  a6,  so  that  this  exiM^ession  becomes 

h 
l—ax  —  baf' 

Similarly,  q^  is  equal  to.  the,  coefficient  of  aj""^  in  the  expansion  of 

l  —  ctx  —  bac^ 
also  q^  =  a,  ajid  q^=  a'  +  h,  so  that  this  expression  becomes 

a-^hx         j.r   .  -  1  1 

J— 5 ,  tnat  IS  — TTj 7— J-  —  . 

l  —  aac  —  bof  x  [l  —  ax  —  bxr)     x 

797.     We  will  now  sheiw  how  to  convert,  a  series  having  a 
finite  number  of  terms,  into  a  continued  fraction. 

1  X  SCf  Sly 

The   series  —  +  —  +  —  + +—    is  identically  equal  to  a 

t^o     ^     ^s  «*» 

continued  fi?action  of  the  second  class  with  n+1  components,  in 

1        .  _   .        u'x  , 

which  the  first  component  is   — ,   the  second  is  — -^ —  ,.  ana 

^  Wo  %x  +  v^ 

generally  the  r***  is 


w%_2« 


This  may  be  demonstrated  by  induction; 
It  is  obvious  that  —  =  — , 

1        05  1 

and  that  ""  + 17  ~ ,.  2^     ^ 

®      w^o;  +  it, 
assume  that  the  theorem  holds  when  there  are-  w  + 1  terms  in 
the  series :  we  will  shew  then  that  it  will  hold  when  there  are 
n-h2  terms. 

*  U    X'  flj" 

For  change  w,  into  u^ = ;   then    -  is  changed  into 
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a:" 


•B*  (u  SC  ^  U        I  flj*        3^ 

,  that  is  into ^^^^ .  that  is  into  —  +  — ; 

"'■«,«  + w^^,  .  • 

so  that  another  term  is  in  fact  added  to  the  series.     Also  if  the 

U    OS 

change  of  m-  into  w- ^^— —  be  made  in  the  continued  fraction 

with  n  +  1  components  we  pbtain  a  continued  fraction  with  w  +  2 
components  formed  according  to  the  same  law. 

Hence  if  the  theorem  holds  when  the  series  has  n  + 1  terms  it 
holds  when  the  series  has  n  +  2  terms ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  to 
hold  when  the  series  has  two  terms :  hence  it  holds  universally.  . 

.  798.  We  may  deduce  the  following  result  from  that  of 
Art.  797  by  simplifying  the  fractions  which  occur;  or  we  may 
eotabli^  it  directly  in  the  manner  of  Art.  797  :  the  series 

1  X  X*  flC" 

—  + +• +  ...+ 


^0     .    "^0^1         ^O^I^a  .^^'^l'^2"''^n 

is  identically  equal  to  a  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  with 
n+1  components  in  which  the  first  component  is  —  ,  the  second 

is  — - — ,  and  generally  the  r""  is      *■"* 


aj+Vj  °  a+i?r-, 


799.  In  the  identities  of  Arts.  797  and  798  we  may  if  we 
l)iease  change  the  sign  of  a; ;  take  for  instance  the  identity  of 
Art.  798 ;  hence  we  obtain  the  following  result :  the  series 


1         X           x' 

m-.                          ']' 

*.      V.      ^o".". 

is  identically  equal  to  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  with 
n  +  1  components,  in  which  the  first  component  is  — ,  the  second 

0 
9J  X  V  X  

is  — 2 — ^  and  generally  the  r^  is      """* — ,     This  result  may  also 

be  established  directly  in  the  manner  of  Art.  797. 

800.     In  Arts.  797,  798  and  799  we  may  suppose  n  as  great 
as  we  please  provided  the  series  remain  convergent ;  and  then  we 


/  " 
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can  transform  an  infinite  convergent  series  into  an  infinite  con- 
tintied  fraction. 

801.     A  very  important  formula  on  this  subject  is  due  to 

Gauss.     Denote  the  hypergeometiical  infinite  series  of  Art.  775  by 

,  F(a,  B-hl,  y+1)  .  ^ 
F{a,  P,  y)  ;   then  Gauss  has  transformed  — ^--p- — ^-^ — -  into 

an  infinite  continued  fraction :  the  transformation  holds  provided 
F  (a,  )3,  y)  and  F{a,  P  +  1,  y+l)  are  both  convergent. 

"The  essential  part  of  the  demonstration  consists  of  the  follow- 

F(a  B+l   7+1) 
inff  relation  :  let  z  stand  for         '7 — o\ —  >  *^®^ 


z  = 


1-   *■ 


1  -  k^z. 


1         z.     ^(yP)^     z.      (^  +  l)(y+^-^)^    a^a  z   is  what  z 

becomes  when  in  «  we  change  a,  j8,  y  into  a  +  1,/3  +  1,  y  +  2  respec^ 
tively.     This  we  shall  now  shew. 

In  the  series  for  F{a,  j5,  y)  change  j8  into  ^  +  1,  and  y  into 
y  +  1,  and  subtract  the  original  value :  thus  we  obtain 

J^(a,^+l,y+l)-^(a,Ay)  =  ^|y^(a+l,^+l,y  +  2)....(l). 

Similarly  we  have 
na+l,i8,  y+1) --?•(«.  A  y)  =  ^|^^(a+l,  ^+1.  7+2)  ....(2). 

From  (1)  by  division 

1     ^(a+l,ff  +  l,yh2)         (3, 

From  (2)  by  division  after  changing  ^  into  j8  +  1,  and  y  into 

^■'-'  _    ^(a,^H-l,y-H)       j^ ^^y 

^      J'(a+l,j8+l,  y+2)       •  «  ^  ' 


From  (3)  and  (4)  we  obtoin  the  required  result. 
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Then  the  continued  fraction  for  z  may  be  prolonged  by  the  aid 

of  the  relation 

1 


z 


"Sr-l 


and  this  may  be  prolonged  to  any  extenjb,  the  general  terms  being 

_  (a  +  r-1)  (y  +  r-1  -)S)aj 
(y+2r-2)(y  +  2r-l)     " 

,    _  (j8  +  r)(y +  r--a)  a; 
"'•■'  (y  +  2r-l){y  +  277'^ 

_  ^"(0  +  r,  j8  +  r  -f  1,  y  +  2r  4- 1) 
*»'"       ^^'(a  +  r,  )3  +  r,  y  +  2r) 

We  assume  throughout  that  the  infinite  series  are  convergent ; 
as  we  cannot  employ  (1)  and  (2)  witliout  this  condition ;  it  will 
be  seen  from  Art.  775  that  if  the  numerator  or  denominator  of 
z  is.  convergent  then  all  the  infinite  series  which  occur  ai-e  con- 
vergent. 

When  r  is  indefinitely  large  «2r.  "^^  ^^*  differ  sensibly  from 
unity. 

T,  t  +  A.x  +  Ajxi^  4- . . . 

where    B,.J^±p^fi^,    ^  ^(a-.r-H)y^r^  D^    ^^ 
^        l(y  +  2r)    '       «  2(y  +  2r+l) 

and  ^1,  A^, ...  may  be  obtained  from  B^,  B^,  ...  respectively  by 
changing  fi  into  fi+l  and  y  into  y  +  1. 

-4       J 
Thus  -^  J   "tt  >  •  •  •  i^^^y  1^®  considered  to  be  all  equal  to  unity 

-Di        B^ 

when  r  is  indefinitely  great  j  and  so  l?y  Art.  679  we  may  consider 
z^  to  be  also  unity. 

Since  z^  may  be  considered  to  be  unity  h^z^r  becomes  sim- 
ply K' 

Thus,«L  is  transformed  into  an  infinite  continued  fraction. 

802.     For  a.  particular  case  put  -^  instead  of  x ;  then  suppose 


^ 
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that  P—cLj  and  that  a  iucreases  indefinitely;  thus  the  denominator 
of  z  becomes 

l.y      1.2.y(y  +  l)"*"l.2.3.y(y+l)(y  +  2)^*" 

which  we  will  denote  by  /(y) ;  the  numerator  may  be  obtain^ 
from  the  denominator  by  changing  y  into  y  + 1, 

«uid  *„ becomes  .  -^__^^_^. 

f(y  + 1) 
Thus  finally  -- j..  v—  is  transformed  into  an  infinite  continued 

/(y) 

fraction    ^,  where  2?^ 


l^        Pi         '  (y  +  m-l)(y  +  w)' 


1+     ^' 


1  +  ... 

This  result  may  be  obtained  independently  in  the  manner  of 
Art,  801  j  for  we  have 

/(y+1)  y(y+l)/{y+l)' 

1 

803.     In  the  result  of  the  preceding  Article  put  s  ^^^  7  ^^^ 

1  for  as.    Then  it  will  be  found  that  "^  H,  ^     becomes      .  „   ^  ,^;; 

2  /(y)  y{e*  +  e*)' 

and  that  p^  becomes       ;     ,  ♦    By  multiplying  by  y  and  simpli- 
fy —  e"*' 
fying  the  fractions  we  ultimately  obtain  for  -^ =^  an  infinite 

continued  fraction,  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component 
^  For  y  put  —  where  m  and  n  are  positive  integers ;  then  by 


^ 
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amplifying  the  fractioiis  we  obtain  for  — an  infinite  con- 

tinned  'fi'action  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component 
is  — ,  the  second  is  «- ,  and  generally  the  r^  is  yr r^r— , 

When  r  is  large  enough  (2r-l)n  exceeds  m* ;  hence  hj 
Art.  78^  the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  a  suitable 
component  is  incommensurable ;  and  therefore  the  whole  continued 

•  —  *  » 

fraction  is  incommensurable.     Hence  ^  is  incommensurable  for 

all  integral  yalues  of  m  and  n. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CJONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

1 


1,     Find  the  value  of  5  — 


10-    ' 


10-... 


2.  Shewti«t{«  +  2^2^...f-{«-2^2;^.J=2.  ' 

3.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  every  component 
is  - :  shew' that  p^^^  =  hq^* 

4;    In  .a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  every  compoheiit 
is  -  :  find  the  values  of  p^  and  q^^ 

Cb. 

6.     In  a  continued  fiuction  of  the  first  class  if  a-  =  6- = »,  shew 

that  Pn+qn  =  1^-^  1. 


6.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  if  5^^^  =  1  +  a,, 
shew  that  p^  -  K^^p^_i  =  A(-  1)",  q^  -  6^^i  q^^  =  ^  (- 1)" ;  where 
ul  and  ^  are  constant  whatever  n  maj  be, 

7.  In  an-  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  the  »* 
component  ia.>^""  ;  "*"    ;  shew  that  p^ -  (»*  +  l)i?,.,  -  (- 1)"*** 


n 


I 
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8*     Shew  that  t"'  can  be  transformed  into  an  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component  \a  y » 

the  second  is ,  and  generally  the  7^  is  - —         , 

1  —X  r— 1—05 

9.  Shew  that  log  2  is  equal  to  an  infinite  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component  is  ^  >  the  second  ia 

Y  ,  and  generally  the  t^  is  ^ — =— ^  ♦ 

10.  Obtain  fi-om  Art.  801  an  infinite  continued  fraction  of 
the  first  class  for  -  log  (1  +  x), 

X 


LVIIi;    MISCELLANEOUS  THEOREMS. 

804.  The  present  Chapter  consists  of  some  miscellaneous 
theorems  on  the  following  subjects :  abbrieviation  of  algebraical 
multiplication  and  division,  vanishing  fractions,  permutations  and 
combinations,  and  probabiHty. 

805.  Li  multiplying  together  two  algebraical  expressions  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  abridge  the  written  work  by  expressing 
only  the  coefficients..  For  example,  suppose  it  required  to  multiply 
2a;*  +  o:^  -  3a5  + 1  by  a*  +  3a5  —  2 ;  we  may  proceed  thus : 

2+0+1-3+1 
1+3-2 


2+0+1-3+1 
6+0+3-9+3 
^4^0-2+6-2 

2  +  6-3  +  0-10+9-2 

Thus  the  required  result  is  2x^  +  6a5*  -  3a;*  -  lOiB*  +  9a;  -  2. 

A  similar  abridgement  of  the  written  work  may  be  made  in 
division. 

This  mode  of  operation  has  been  sometimes  called  the  method 
of  detached  coefficients. 

34—2 
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806.  Synthetic  Division,  The  operation  of  diyision  may  how- 
ever  be  still  more  abridged  by  a  method  which  is  due  to  the  late 
Mr  Homer,  and  which  is  called  synthetic  division. 

Suppose  it  required  to  divide 


AtT  +  BoT'^  +  (7a;"-»  +  J9aj"-»  +  JSTa?"-*  + 


by 


«"  +  a^a^    +  ttj^"'  +  a^ 


.«-8 


•¥a^ 


-4 


i-«-8 


let  the  quotient  be  d^ioted  by 

AaT'*  +  A^aT'*'^  +  -i^aT"""'  +  A^      "  + 

then  it  is  our  object  to  shew  how  Ai^  A^^  A^y ...  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

If  we  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  divisor  we  obtain  the  divi- 
dend ;  this  operation  may  be  indicated  as  follows,  expressing  onlj 
the  coefficients, 

-4+iij+    Ag+   A^+    -4^  +  ... 


1+  a,  + 


a  + 


a  + 


a^-k- ... 


-4+-4j+    -4j+    -4,+    -4^+... 

a^A+a^^-^a^A^-k- .,. 

a^A-k-a^^-^- ... 

a^A  +  . . , 


-4+    ^4.     C+    D+     JS+... 

here  the  laist  line  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by 
adding  the  vertical  columns  between  the  horizontal  lines,  Now 
A,  B,  C,  ...  are  known,  and  we  have  to  find  -4^,  A^,  -4,, ...;  for 
this  purpose  we  reverse  the  above  operation  and  perform  the 
following : 


A 

+ 

-B  + 

c+ 

D 

+     E-¥... 

— 

a^A  — 

M.- 

a^A, 

-oA-- 

— 

a,A  — 

<*A, 

-M,-- 

— 

aj. 

-«A—- 

, 

• 

-«,4-... 

^+   ^,+  ^.+    ui,+   ^^+... 
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Here  each  vertical  column  expresses  the  same  result  as  the  cor- 
responding vertical  column  of  the  former  operation,  but  expresses 
it  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  our  object.  For  example,  the 
fourth  vertical  column  of  the  former  operation  gave 

A^+a^A^  +  a.^A^  +  a^^A  =  D ; 
and  the  foiu*th  vertical  column  in  the  present  operation  gives  . 

D-a^A^  -  Mi  -  M  =  ba- 
ilie method  then  may  be  described  as  follows  t 

(1)  If  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  have  a  numerical  coeffi- 
cient, divide  every  coefficient  of  the  dividend  and  divisor  by  this 
coefficient;  the  resulting  coefficients  are  those  intended  in  the 
following  rules. 

(2)  Write  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  in  a  horizontal  line, 
with  their  proper  signs,  putting  0  when  any  term  is  wanting. 
This  gives  the  horizontal  row  A+B-^-G  +  D  +  ^-h,.^ 

(3)  Draw  a  vertical  line  to  the  left  of  this  series  of  coefficients, 
and  write  in  a  vertical  column  the  coefficients  of  the  divisor  with 
their  signs  changed,  putting  0  when  any  term  is  wanting.  This 
gives  the  vertical  column  —  a^— a^  —  a,  ...  no  notice  being  taken 
of  unity,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor. 

(4)  Multiply  each  term  of  this  vertical  column  by  the  first 
coefficient  of  the  quotient,  and  arrange  the  results  in  the  first 
oblique  column.  This  gives  ihe  oblique  column  —  a^-i— a^-i— a^— ... 
the  first  term  of  which  is  to  be  placed  under  B, 

(5)  Add  the  terms  in  the  second  vertical  column  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical  line ;  this  gives  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term 
of  the  quotient.     That  is,  ^  —  a^A  =  A^. 

(6)  With  the  coefficient  thus  obtained  form  the  next  oblique 

column.     This  gives  —  ai-i^  — aa^li  —  ajili-- the  first  term  of 

which  is  placed  under  (7. 

(7)  Add  the  terms  in  the  third  vertical  column  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical  line ;  this  gives  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  of 
the  quotient.     That  is,  (7  —  c^A^  —  a^  =  -ij. 

(8)  Continue  these  operations  until  the  work  terminates,  pr 
as  many  terms  are  found  as  are  required. 


^ 
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807. '  For  example,  divide  4a5*  +  3aj*  -  3a5  + 1  by  aJ*-2a?  +  3; 

4  +  0+    3-   3+    1 
8  +  16  +  14-26-92 
-12-24-21  +  39  +  138 


2 
-3 


4  +  8+    7-13-46-53 

Thus  the  quotient  is  4fB' +  8aj  +  7  -  ISx'^ - 46a;""'-  53aj"" 

Or  if  we  wish  to  stop  at  46a5~*,  we  have 

4a;*+3i«*-3a;+l      .  ,     o       h.     io  -i     i/.  -«     53a;"' -  138a;"* 

-J— s s =  4aj'+8a:  +  7-13a;  '-46a;  • :^ — ; — . 

a;'-2a;  +  3  sc^-'2x  +  6 

If  we  wish  to  stop  at  —  13a!~',  the  oblique  column  —  92  +  138  must 

46  —  39a;~^ 
be  suppressed,  and  the  residt  is  4a;*  +  8a;  +  7  —  13a;~'  — ^ — ^ — ^ . 

If  we  wish  to  stop  at  7,  the  oblique  column  —26  +  39  must  also  be 

suppressed,  and  the  result  is  4a;*  +  8a;  +  7  — = — x k  • 

^  -  '  a; -2a;+3 

808.  We  may  observe  that  the  principle  which  is  exemplified 
in  Art.  332  is  often  of  use  in  effecting  algebraical  reductions.  For 
example,  suppose  it  required  to  prove  the  following  identity : 

(a  +  ft  +  c)*  -  (6  +  c)  *  -  (c  +  «) *  -  (a  +  6)*  +  a*  +  6*  +  c* 

=  l2abc{a-hb  +  c). 
We  see  that  if  a  =  0,  the  expression  which  forms  the  left-hand 
member  of  the  proposed  identity  vanishes;  we  therefore  infer 
that  this  expression  is  divisible  by  a.  In  the  same  manner  we 
infer  that  the  expression  is  divisible  by  b  and  by  c.  Thus  ahc  is 
a  factor  of  the  expression.  And  since  the  expression  is  of  the 
fourth  degree,  there  must  be  another  factor  which  is  of  the  jirsi 
degree ;  and  since  the  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a,  6,  and  c,  this  factor  must  be  a  +  6  +  c. 

Hence  the  expression  must  be  equal  to  hahc  (a  +  5  +  c),  where 
h  denotes  some  numerical  coefficient  which  retains  the  same  value 
for  all  values  of  a,  6,  and  c.  To  determine  h  we  may  ascribe  to 
a,  h,  and  c  any  values  We  find  convenient ;  for  example,  we  may 
suppose  b  =  a  and  c  =  a,  and  we  find  that  ^  =  12. 

Thus  the  proposed  identity  is  demonstrated. 
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The  following  identity  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  same 
manner : 

(a  +  6  +  c  +  c?)*  +  (a  +  6  -  c  -  c?)*  +  (a  +  c  -  ft  -  c?)*  +  (a  +  e?  -  5  -  c)* 
-  (a  +  6  +  c  -  c?)*  -  (a  +  6  -  c  +  c£)*  -  (a  ~  5  +  c  +  c?)*  -  (-  a  +  5  +  c  +  c^* 

=  l92abcd. 

809.  Vanishing  Fractions.  A  fraction  in  which  the  numerator 
and  the  denominator  are  both  zero  on  some  supposition  as  to  the 
value  of  any  quantity  involved,  is  then  called  a  va/rdshirig  fradti(m. 
For  example,  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  i^e  ^fraction 

a;  ■  —  a^  .  0 

— T T  vanish  when  a;  =  a ;  the  fraction  tken  takes  the  form  ^  ^ 

and  we  caiinot  strictly  say  that  it  has  any  definite  value.  But  we 
can  find  the  value  of  the  fraction  when  a?  has  any  value  different 
from  a  \  and  we  can  shew  that  the  more  nearly  x  approaches  to  a 
the  more  nearly  does  the  value  of  the  fraction  approach  to  a 
certairi  definite  value.  For  put  x^a-\-h\  then  by  the  Binomial 
Theorem  the  fraction  becomes 

.,  that  IS, 


Kow  as  ^  diminishes  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  'Of  the 

last  fraction  approach  to  the  values  -^  a"'  and  j  a"^  respectively ; 

and  by  taking  h  small  enough,  the  numerator  and  the  denominator 
may  be  made  to  differ  from  these  values  by  as  small  a  quantity  as 
we  please.     Thus  the  fraction  can  be  made  to*  approach  as  near  as 

_„ s  ^  .^      .    ..       .    . 

we  please  to  ,         ,  that  is,  to  ^a"^'.     This  result  is  expressed 

by  saying  that  -=  a^^  is  the  limit  to  which  the  fraction  approaches 

as  X  approaches  to  a. 

We  may  also  arrive  at  this  result  without  using  'the  Binomiial 
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Theorenu     For  suppose  x-y^^  and  a  =  ft";   then  the  proposed 

fraction  becomes    g — 7:5  y  ^  ^^^g  as  y  is  not  absolutely  equal  to  b 

y  —  0 

we  may  divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  b j  y  —  5,  and  so 

put  the  fraction  in  the  form  - — ^ — T    m —  •    ^®  V  approaches  to 

46 
6  this  fraction  approaches  to  — ,  and  the  fraction  may  be  made 

o 

ih 
to  differ  as  little  as  we  please  from  —  by  making  y-h  small 

.46 
enough.    Thus  the  limit  of  the  fraction  as  y  approaches  to  6  is  -«- ; 

4    1 
that  is,  the  limib  of  the  fraction  as  x  approaches  to  a  is  h  ^^^  • 

Questions  respecting  vanishing  Jractions  and  limits  belong 
properly  to  the  Differential  Calculus,  to  which  the  student  is 
therefore  referred  for  more  information.    . 

810.  "We  will  now  give  two-  Articles,  which  form  a  supple- 
meiit  to  the  Chapter  on  .Permutations  and  Combinations.  They 
are  due  to  H.  M.  Jeffery,  Esq.  of  Cheltenliam, 


«  •  • 


811,     To  find  the  nvmber  of  combinations  ofn  things  taken 

1,  2,  3,  nat  a  time,  when  there  are  p  0/  one  sort,  q  0/ another, 

r  o/cmother,  amd  so  on. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  and  suppose  j9  of  them  to  be  a,  q  of 
them  to  be  6,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  so  on.     The  product 

(1  -httx  +  a'sif+ +cfaf){l  +6a;  +  6V+ +6«a^) 

(1  +caj  +  cV+ -hc^'aif) 

contains  the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  taken  1,  2,  3, n  at 

a  time,  namely  in  the  coefficients  o£x,af,a^, aj"  respectively. 

The  number  of  the  combinations  in  each  case  is  found  by  equating 

a,  h,  c, to  unity.     Thus  the  number  of  combinations  of  the 

n  letters  taken  A;  at  a  time,  is  the  coefficient  of  ic*  in  the  ex 
pansion  of 

(1 +«  +  «•+•..  + ajp)  (1 +«  +  «'+...  + ««)(!+ a; -f  «'  +  ... +af).. 


I 

A  ! 

I 
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"  TThe  number  of  oombinations  when  the  letters  are  taken  ^  at  a 
time,  is  the  same  as  the  number  when  they  are  taken  n  —  A;  at  a 
time ;  this  may  be  shewn  as  in  Art.  495. 

The  total  number  of  combinations .  is  found  by  equating  x  to 
unity  in  the  above  expression,  and  subtracting  one  from  the  result, 
since  the  first  term  in  the  expansion  of  the  expression  does  not 
contain  oj,  and  therefore  does  not  denote  the  number  of  any  com- 
bination.   Thus  the  total  number  is  (p  +  1)  (g  +  1)  (r  +  1) —  1. 

The  expression  to  be  expanded  may  be  written  thus, 
1-ajP+i     l_a;»^»     l-a;'+» 


1— a:    *     1—05    *    \—x   * 

that  is,  (l-a^+^)  (1  -^^^)  (1-a;'^') (1  -a?)"'', 

where  ju.  is  the  number  of  diflferent  sorts  of  letters. 

For  example,  take  the  letters  in  the  word  notaJtion,     It  will  be 
found  that  the  numbers  of  the  combinations  when  the  letters  are 
taken  1,  2,  ......  8  at  a  time,  are  respectively  5,  13,  22,  ^^^  22, 

13,  5,  1. 

812.     To  find  the  nwmber  of  penmitcitions  of  n  things  taken 

1, 2,  3,  VLGit  a  time,  when  there  arep  of  one  sort,  q  ofanother^ 

r  bfanotlier,  cmd  so  on. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  and  suppose  p  of  them  to  be  a^  g  of 
them  to  be  6,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  so  on. 

Form  the  product  of  the  following  series ; 

l^P««,  +  __+__+ +__, 


Afier  the  product  has  been  formed  and  arranged  according  to 
powers  of  Fx,  change  F  into  1,  change  P'  into  |2,  change  J* 

into  1 3,  and  so  on;  then  the  coefficient  of  a;*  in  the  result  will 
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eohsist  of  the  permutations  of  the  n  letters  taken  k  at  a  time. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  mode 
of  formation  of  each  coefficient  in  particular  cases ;  for  example, 

suppose  n  =  4,  and  p,  q,  each=  1 ;  or  suppose  n  =  4,  p  =  2, 

g  =  lj  r=  1.     The  number  o\  the  permutations  will  be  found  by 

making  a,  h,  c,   each  equal   to   unity;   this  may  be  done 

before  the  product  of  the  above  series  is  formed. 

•     For  example,  take  the  letters  in  the  word  notation.     It  "wiU  be 
found  that  the  numbers  of  the  permutations  when  the  letters  are 

taken  1,  2, 8  at  a  time,  are  respectively,  5,  23,  96,  354, 1110, 

2790,  5040,  5040. 

813.  "We  will  now  give  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Probability. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  "Wood  in  his  Algebra,  that  there  is  no 
subject  in  which  the  learner  is  so  liable  to  mistake  as  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  probabilities.  Dr  Wood  proceeds  thus-:  "  -A  single  in- 
stance will  shew  the  danger  of  forming  a  hasty  judgment,  even 
in  the  most  simple  case.     The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 

with  one  die  is  ^ ,   and  since  there  is  an  eqtlal   probability  of 

throwing  an  ace  in  the  second  trial,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 

2 

probability  of  throwing  an  ace  .in  two  trials  is  ^ .     This  is  not 

a  just  conclusion;  for  it  would  follow  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  in  six  trials  a  person  could  not  fail  to  throw  an 
ace.  The  error,  which  is  not  easily  seen,  arises  from  a  tacit  sup- 
position that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  second  trial,  which  is  not 
the  case  if  an  ace  be  thrown  in  the  £rst.'' 

The  above  extract  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  import- 
ant remarks  which  it  contains,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  last  sentence,  which  students  have  often  found 
difficult.  It  should  be  observed,  to  prevent  any  ambiguity,  that 
the  problem  under  discussion  is  the  following  :  Required  the  pro» 
bability  of  throwing  one  ace  at  least  in  two  trials  with  a  single 
die,    Dr  "Wood's   last   sentence  indicates   tHe   following  as  his 
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jaeihod  of  solution.     The  chance  of   an  ace  in  the  first  "fcrial  is 

1     . 

- ;  if  an  ace  is  obtained  in  this  trial  there  will  be  no  need  of  a 

second  trial.     But  suppose  we  fail  to  throw  ace  the  first  time; 

5 
the  chance  of  this  failure  is  77 ,  and  then  the  chance  of  success  in 

1 
the  next  trial  is  ^ .     Thus  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  aco  at  least 

in  two  trials  is  ^  +  ^  .  ^ ;  that  is,  — .  And  the  error  of  a  per- 
son who  estimates  the  chance  at  ^  +  ^  may  be  ascribed  to   the 

00 

5  5    1. 

circT^stance  that  he  changes  the  ^  in  the  product  ^  ,  ^  into  unity, 

thus  assuming  that  there  will  be  always  a  second  trial,  although 
the  second  trial  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the 
first  trial  having  been  successful. 

This  solution  is  of  course  quite  correct,  but  it  would  probably 
be  considered  by  the  person  who  estimated  the  chance  at  ^  +  ^ 

that  it  does  not  shew  him  his  error,  but  substitutes  a  different 
solution  altogether;  and  he  might  say  there  is  rvo  uncertainty/ 
ahotU  the  occurrence  of  the  second  trial,  Jbr  ttoo  trials  are  guaranteed 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  problem,  or  at  least  are  alloived  to  us  if 
we  please  to  make  them. 

The  error  really  arises  from  neglect  of  the  following  consi- 
deration :  when  events  are  mutuMly  exclusive,  so  that  the  suppo- 
sition that  one  takes  place  is-  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  any  other  takes  place,  tJien  and  not  otiienmse  the  chance  of 
one  or  another  of  the  events  is  the  sum  of  the  chances  of  the 
separate  events. 

In  the  present  problem  success  in  the  first  trial  is  not  incom- 
patible with  success  in  the  second  trial,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
take  the  sum  of  the  chances  as  the  chance  of  success  in  one  or 
oljier  of  the  trials. 
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It  is  easy  to  present  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  in  dif- 
ferent -ways.  Thus  besides  Dt  Wood's  solution,  another  has  been 
given  in  Art.  735.  We  may  also  proceed  thus.  Tlie  desired 
event  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  following  three ;  suc- 
cess in  the  first  trial  and  failure  in  the  second,  failure  in  the 
first  trial  and  success  in  the  second,  success  in  the  first  trial 
and  success  in  the  second.     The   chances   of  these  events  are 

respectively  ^.^»    6*6'    6*fi^  ^^^  *^®  events  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, so  that  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  or  another  of  them  is 
^        5        1      ,,  ■     .     11 

814.  This  discussion  naturally  leads  us  to  investigate*  the 
probability  of  the  happening  of  one  or  more  events  out  of  events 
which  are  or  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  shall  now 
give  some  theorems  on  this  subject. 

I.     Let  there  be  any  number  of  independent  events  of  which 

the  respective  probabilities  are  a,  j8,  y, :  required  the  proba* 

bility  of  the  happening  of  one  at  least. 

The  probabiHty  of  all   failing  is  (1-a)  (1 -jS)  (1 -y) ; 

thei'efore  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  one  at  least  is 
l-(l-a)(l-)8)(l-y)...  This  may  be  written  Sa-Sajg+Saj^y-... 
or  Pi  -  Pj  +  Pj  —  -P4  +  . . .  suppose,  where  P^  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  single  events,  P^  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of 
pairs  of  events,  P,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  triads  of  events, 
and  so  on. 

IL  The  theorem  just  proved  is  true  even  when  the  events 
are  not  independent;  that  is,  the  probability  of  the  happening  of 

one   at    least    of  the    events   is  P^  — P,+  Pa  — P4+ where 

Pj,  P^,  Pj,  P^, have  the  meanings  already  stated. 

For  consider  only  two  events  A  and  B',  let  7i  denote  the  whole 
number  of  equally  probable  cases,  na  the  number  in  which  A 
occurs,  w^  the  number  in  which  B  occurs,  n^fi  the  number  in 
which  both  A  and  B  occur.     To  find  the  number,  of  cases  in  which 
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neither  A  nor  £  occurs  we  proceed  thus  :  from  n  take  away  7i«  and 
rifi ;  we  have  thus  taken  away  too  many  cases,  because  the  cases^  in 
number  Wo^,  in  which  both  A  and  B  occur  have  been  taken  away 
twice  j  restore  then  riag.  Therefore  the  whole  number  of  cases  in 
which  neither  A  nor  £  occurs  is  w  -  (w^  +  np)  +  riap. 

Hence  the  number  of  cases  in  which  one  at  least  of  the  events 
occurs  is  Ua+rip  —  nap. 

Therefore  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  one  at  least 

__  Wft/f  np  —  rigfi  _  ng  +  yijs     nap  _  p      p 
n  n  n  ' 

Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  treated. 

IIL  Supposing  that  there  are  n  events,  required  the  proba- 
bility that  an  assigned  m  of  them  will  happen,  and  no  more. 

Suppose  that  the  events  of  which  the  probabilities  are 
a,  ^,  y,  are  to  happen,  and  the  events  of  which  the  proba- 
bilities are  X,  fi,  v, are  not  to  happen.     Then  if  the  events 

are  independent  the  required  probability  is 

aiSy (l-X)(l-/t)(l-v) ; 

that  is,    o^y to  m  factors  1 1  -  2X  +  SXft  -  SV*' + [• 

This  we  may  denote  by  Q^-  Q^^^  +  C^+,-  <?^+a  + ,  where 

Q^  is  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  m  assigned  events, 
Q^+^  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  every 
collection  of  m+1  events  which  includes  the  m  assigned  events, 
©m+a  ^  *^^  "8^^"^  ^  *^®  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  every 
collection  of  m  :f  2  events  which  includes  the  m  assigned  events, 
and  so  on« 

I Y.  As  before  we  may  shew  that  the  theorem  in  IIL  is  true 
even  when  the  events  are  not  independent. 

V.  Bequired  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  any  m  of 
the  events  and  no  more. 

With  the  previous  notation  this  is 
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It  may  happen  that  in  some  cases 
^Q  =.—T=- Q^3  2$-.+i= TT^ r-0   .,,.andsoon; 


this  will  be  the  case  when  the  events  are  all  similar, 

YI.  In  n.  we  have  found  the  probability  that  at  least  one 
event  shall  happen,  and  in  Y.  the  probability  that  just  one  event 
shall  happen ;  by  subtracting  the  second  result  £rom  the  first  we 
obtain  the  probability  that  two  events  at  least  shall  happen.  Then 
again  we  know  from  Y.  the  probability  that  jiLst  tvx>  events  shall 
happen ;  by  subtracting  this  from  the  probability  that  titx>  events 
at  least  shall  happen  we, obtain  the  probability  that  three  events 
at  least  shall  happen.     And  so  on. 

HISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.     Having  given 

x  =  by  +  cz  +  ditj  y  =  ax  +  cz+  du,  z  =  ax  +  hi/  +  du,  u  =  ax-\-hy  +  cz^ 

^        a           b           c  d 

shew  that  1  =  ^i 4-  ^; — r  +  ■:: + 


1+a      1+6      l-^rs-'l+d' 
X,  yy  Zy  u  being  supposed  all  unequal. 

2,  If  =  a,  =  6,  and =  c,  find  the  relation  be- 

y-^z  z  +  x  x  +  y 

a:'                  V*                  «* 
tween  a,  b  and  c;  and  shew  that  — r^ — ^-r-  =  .  .^^ r  =  — — — . 

a  {I -be)      o(l-ca)      c(l-a6) 

3.  Find  the  relation  between  a,  b  and  c,  having  given. 

X     a     y     b     z     c  , 

a     X     b     y     c     z     ^         ^ 

and-  sxf-\-i^  +  s^-h2(ab  +  ac  +  bc)  =  0. 

\JL     Find  the  relation  between  a,  b  and  c,  having  given. 

y     z        u  '  .^      X     ^       X     y 
z     y  X     z  y     X 

5.     Eliminate  x,  y,  z  between  the  equations  .  ^ 
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6.  Eliminate  a  and  b  from  the  equations  >    < 

7.  Eliminate  a;  and  y  from  the  equations 

8.  Elimioate  oj  from  the  equations 

a     \aj     '     a        \aj/  c      w  «        \a/ 

9.  Eliminate  x,  y,  «  from  the  equations 


y     z     X  z     X     y    ' 

\    10.     Eliminate  x  and  ^  from  the  equations 

^  II,     Eliminate  x  and  ^  from  the  equations 
*  y' —  x' =  ay  —  fix,     4:xy  =  cLX  +  fiy,     a5*  +  y*=l. 

12.  If  (x  +  yy=^ic*xy,  (y  +  z)' =  4:a^yz,  (z  +  xy  =  Wzx, 
shew  that  a' +  6*  +  c' =b  2a6c  =  1,  

13.  Eliminate  a  from  -j-: — ^  =    «  ^  ,  =  — , 5  • 

ar  +  a?     a^  +  lf     or -^  sir 

14.  Eliminate  a;  and  y  from 

4.(a;'+^)  =  aa5  +  6y,     2  (a;*-2/')=aaj'-6y,    xy-(?* 

.  15.     Shew  that  unless  a6c  +  2a'6V  =  W*  +  hV^.  +  cc",  the  fol- 
lowing equations  cannot,  be  simultaneously  true : 
a^Qcxfy  h  =  yy\  c-^zsi,  2a' = yz' +  zyf ,  2b'=zx^  +  icz',  2c^=xy'-^ya^, 

.    16.     Find  the  number  of  pei  ^"•t^tions  which  can  be  formed 
with  the  letters  composing  the  word  tuM^ination  taken  3  at  a  time; 

17.  Find  the  chance  of  a  one,  a  two,  and  a  three,  of.  the 
same  suit,  lying  together  in  a  pack  of  cards  which  consist's  of  m 
suits,  and  has  n  cards  numbered  1,  2,  3,  in.  each  suiir  .- 
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18.  A  rectangular  garden  is  surroiinded  hj  a  walk  and  is 
divided  into  nm  rectangular  beds  hj  m  —  l  walks  parallel  to  two 
sidesand  n— 1  walks  parallel  to^the  other  two  sides.  Find  the 
number  of  ways,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  in  which  a 
person  can  walk  from  one  comer  to  the  opposite  comer  so  as  to 
make  the  distance  equal  to  half  the  perimeter  of  the  rectangle. 


19.     If  a;  be  a  proper  fraction,  shew  that 

sj  sxr  yC  X  OS  OS  ■ 


20.  If  a;  be  a  proper  £raction,  shew  that 

21.  Eliminate  a;,  y,  z  from  the  equations 

(a-y)(y -«)(«-«)=/,  (a+y)(y +«)(«+ «)=$•> 

*      - 

22.  Shew  that  if  aX+  6F+  cZ=  0,  and  a^X -^h^T -¥0^^=01 
where  X=  oa:  +  a^x^  +  o,,  T=hx  +  h^x^  +  6„  Z=cx  +  c^os^  +  c, ]  then. 

ji  \  Y'  \Z'=  ^^«  ^^^^ ""  ^'^^  "*"  ^'  ^^^' "  ^^^^  "*"  ^^  ^^' ""  ^^^^^' , 

23.  If  Oj[,  a,,  ,..  a„  and  5^,  6,, ...  5„  be  two  series  of  posi- 
tive numbers,  each  arranged  in  descending  order  of  magnitude, 

shew  tljiat  t^  +  t^  +  —  +  r^  is  less,  and   =-^  +  ^-^  +  .♦*  +  -r  ^ 

greater,  than  if  the  denominators  6^,  6,, ...  6^  were  arranged  in  any 
other  order  under  the  numerators  Oj,  a,,  ...  a„ 

24.  If  a  be  less  than  6,  shew  that  a  series  of  which  the  general 
term  is -/^ —yj  U^^j^  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  fr  I    • 

25.  If  a  be  less  than  5,  shew  that  f -r)       is  increased  bj 
adding  tihe  same  quantity  to  a  and  h% 


k 
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1.  Simplify  «- [2y+{3«-3aj- (a;+y)}] +  2a;- (y+ 3«). 

2.  Divide  aV  +  {2ac  -  b')  a?*  +  c*  by  oo;*  -  &c*  +  c. 


3.     Kednce  to  its  lowest  terms 


7a;" -4a* -21a; +  12* 


i       .,j3a;-a.a;+3a      .,  a  —  x         ^        2a +  x 

4.     Add  = s-  to  iz ^-  ;  wtke  rr-= — 5 ^  from  -^j . 

5a;  +  3a       7x+9a'  2a'+3ax-^x'  a*-x* 

Q  *      4aj  +  l      5a;- 1 

0.     Solve  —zrz s —  =  a;  -  2, 

id  0 

6.  Solve  10a;-4y  =  ll,  3a;+2y  =  14J. 

7.  -4,  who  travels  3^  miles  an  hour,  starts  2J  hours  before  B 
who  goes  the  same  road  at  4  J  miles  an  hour :  find  when  B  over- 
takes A^ 

^    A  bill  of  XI 00  was  paid  with  guineas  and  half-crowns, 
and  48  more  half-crowns  than  guineas  were  used  :  find  how  many 

of  each  were  paid,  o^^\  »    il^l   K< 

1 
9.     Find  the  square  root  of  a*  +  2a^  -  a  -i-  ^ . 

L     Solve  (-  -  1  Vsa;  -  1)  =  I . 

11.  Ifa  =  l,  6  =  ^,  c  =  3,  d  =  -^,  find  the  value  of 

o-[2a-36--{4a-56-6c-(7a-86-9c-10cZ)}]. 

12.  Multiply  x'  +  (2a  H-  36)  a;  +  6ah  by  a;*  -  (2a  -i-  36)  a;  H-  6a6 ; 
and  divide  14a;*-lla;V-66a;y-7a;y-i-49a;y*+15y'by  2a;'-3a;y-5y'. 

13.  !Pind  the  l.c.m.  of  a;"  +  5a;4-6  and  a;*  +  6aj  +  8. 

2^+3a  ,         23a;'4-18aa;-i-17a' 
^^-     •    ^^  S^TiS  *''^°'  12a;V31aa;  +  20a"- 

115.     Solve  r  + ^  = 5 .       X-  #  o" 

U-  a;-l      a;-2      a;-3         ^     ^/i. 

T.  A.  35 


10. 
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1J6.     Solve  7a;-9y  =  23,  9aj-7y  =  57.      1i,( 

ilT,     Find  the  time  between  9  and  10  o'clock  when  the  hour- 
}umd  and  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch  are  together.  ^'^  ^  >^  . 

118.  A,  after  doing  three-fifths  of  a  work  in  30  days,  calls  in  B, 
anawith  hia  help  finishes  it  in  10  days  :  find  in  how  many  days 
each  could  do  the  work  alone.    ^jC^di,     <^    J^       '"Oc? 

(19.     Find  the  square  root  of  isf  —  \2Qcy  +  9y"  +  ixz  -  6y«  +  «*. 

20.  Solve  --^-^  =  1,     A-^^2 
I  05-1     a?— 3 

21.  Ifa  =  l,  6  =  2,  c  =  ^,  ^  =  7rr>  fi^<i  the  value  of 

6  9J 

a-[3a-56-{7a-96-llc-(13a-156-17c-19(^)}]. 

22.  Multiply  a?"  +  (3a  -  26)  «  -  6a6  by  a*  +  (36  -  2a)  a:  -  6«5  : 
and  divide  a*  —  56a;  +  15  by  1  —  4a;  +  a?*. 

(J3.     Find  the  G.  CM.  of  a;* -4,  a;*  +  10a? +  16,  and  a;'- 74i;- 18. 

„.      Q.      vc     ^x'-x  +  2      ia?-l  ^^^ 

2^-     ^"^P^y4a^  +  3a;H-2"2^rT- 

^^      «,       a;-l      lla;-3      3a;-9      ^    ■ 

25.  Solve  -3-.+-^g —=.n. 

26.  Solve  ^+^-y,   5a;-3y  =  6. 

27.  A  person  starts  from  Ely  to  walk  to  Cambridge,  which  is 
distant  16  miles,  at  the  rate  of  4^  miles  per  hour,  at  the  same 
time  that  another  person  leaves  Cambridge  for  Ely,  walking  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  in  18  minutes  :  find  where  they  meet. 

28.  In  a  concert-room  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  seated 
on  benches  of  equal  length ;  if  there  were  ten  more  benches  one 
person  less  might  sit  on  each  bench ;  if  there  were  fifteen  fewer 
benches  two  persons  mor&  must  sit  on  each  bench :  find  the  num- 
ber of  benches,  and  the  number  of  persons  seated  on  each. 

29.  Find  the  square  root  of  *•  -  4a;' +  6a;*  -  8a;' +  9a;*  -  4a;  +  4. 

30.  Solve  lla;'-lli  =  9a-. 
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31.  If  a  =  l,  6  =  2,  c  =  3,  c^  =  4,  find  the  values  of 

32.  Multiply  '3  +  a?*  by  '2  -  a; ;  and  find  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct when  a?  =  *!. 

a:* -115a; +  24 


33.     Keduce  to  its  lowest  terms 


24a;*-115a;»  +  r 


34     Addtogetherl^l.^^.andJ-lJ. 

35.  Solve  (aj-3)"-3(a;-2)»+3(a;-l)"-a;"  =  9-a?, 

36.  Solve  5y-3a;=:2,    8y-5a;  =  l. 

37.  A  farmer  bought  equal  numbers  of  two  kinds  of  sheep; 
one  at  £3  each,  the  other  at  £4  each.  If  he  had  expended  his 
money  equally  in  the  two  kinds  he  would  have  had  2  sheep  more 
than  he  did :  find  how  many  he  bought. 

38.  The  sum  of  XI 77  is  to  be  divided  among  15  men,  20 
women  and  30  children,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  and  a  child 
may  together  receive  as  much  as  two  women,  and  the  women  may 
together  receive  X60  :  find  what  they  respectively  receive. 

39.  Find  the  square  root  of  -r  +  t^  -  -  4-  ^^  -  -r  . 

^  y*     4ar     y     2a;     4 

>iA      a  1         2aj       4a;- 3     ^ 

40.  Solve  7  + r-  =  9. 

a;  — 4      a;  +  l 

41.  If  a=l,  6=3,  c=5,  d=7,  find  the  values  of 

67=^'  6«--c^-S  y(^'  +  3c). 

42.  Shew  that 
a(a-a;)(a-2a;)=(a-6)(a-6-a;)(a+25-2a;)+6(6-a;)(3a-26-2a;). 

43.  Find  the  g.  c.  m.  and  the  l.  c.  M.  of  ar*  —  a;*  +  a;*  -  a;*  +  a?  -  1 
and,  a;'  —  1. 

J  J      o-      ,.«    a;'  +  5x+6     a;*+6a;  +  5 

44.  Simphfy       .  ^  .^     x 


45.     Solve 


x'  +  5x      '     aj*  +  3a; 
1  4  9  36 


«+l      2a;-l      3a;-.l      6a;- T 

35-2 
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46.  Solve 

2a:+3y- 8^+35  =  0,    7a:-4y +«-8  =0,    I2x -  5i/ - Zz  +  10  =  0. 

47.  Find  how  many  gallons  of  water  must  be  mixed  with 
80  gallons  of  spirit  which  cost  15  shillings  a  gallon,  so  that  by 
selling  the  mixture  at  12  shillings  a  gallon  there  may  be  a  gain 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

48.  A  and  B  can  together  do  a  work  in  12  days ;  A  and  C 
in  15  days ;  £  and  (7  in  20  days :  find  in  how  many  days  they 
will  do  the  work,  all  working  together. 

49.  Find  the  square  root  of  a  —  c  +  2  J(ah  -{-bc-ca  —  6*). 

3 


/  50.     Solve  X  = 


'-- 3  3,^ 

4  — 


4  —  05* 

51.  Simplify 

(a  +  6  +  c)  (a  +  y  +  «)  +  (a  +  5  -  c)  (aj  +  y  -  «) 
+  (6  4-  c  -  a)  (y  +  «  —  a;)  +  (c  +  a  -  6)  («  +  as  -  y). 

52.  If  8  =  — 5 ,  shew  that 

{(« -a)  +  (*-6)P  =  (*-«)"  +  (« -6)'  + 3  («-«)(*- 5)  c. 

53.  Find   the  o.CM.   of  aj*  -  2aj"y  +  5ajy  -  2ajy' +  4y*    and 
a;*  -  3a;'y  +  6a;'y*  -  3a^  +  5y*. 

54.  Simplify  ^  +  ^-^  f"-^^" 


x  —  h     aj  —  a     (05  -  a)  (a;  —  6)  * 

55.  Solve  (3a;  ^  \f  +  (4a;  -  2)'  -  {^x  -  3)'. 

e/.      oi      a;  +  3     f/~3     „  a;  — 3       v— 3      _ 

56.  Solve ^'- — 5  =  2,  -^ s  +-l ^  =  ^ 

iK-3     y+3  2a; +  3      2y  +  3 

.  5J^  A,  B,  C  are  employed  on  a  piece  of  work.  After  3  days 
A  IS  discharged,  one-third  of  the  work  being  done.  After  4  days 
more  B  is  discharged,  another  third  of  the  work  being  done. 
G  then  finishes  the  work  in  5  days.  Find  in  how  many  days  each 
could  separately  do  the  work,      a  3^     ^    iOj  €  \S 
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58.  A  person  walks  from  ^  to  ^,  a  distance  of  7^  miles,  in 
2  hours  17^  minutes,  and  returns  in  2  hours  20  minutes.  His 
rates  of  walking  up  hill,  down  hill,  and  on  a  level  road  being  3, 
34,  and  3^  miles  respectively,  find  the  length  of  level  road  between 
A  and  B, 

\  p9.     Pind  the  cube  root  of  2x^-  "^  imsT      -^ 

"^^^ixf  -  12a;*  +  6x'  -  3^*  +  36a;'  -  9a;*  +  54aj"  -  27a;*  -  27, 

-60.     Solve  ;^-^^^t"''^S  =  ^'''"w^''''^ 

(X  —  ma)  (X  —  6)      (a;  —  a)  (mx  —  h) 

61.  Simplify  24  |a;-l  (*-l)}{a!-|  (a;-2)||a!  -  |(a5- IJ)], 
and  subtract  the  result  fix)m  (a;  +  2)  (a;  +  3)  («  +  4). 

62.  Divide  f-I  +  ?;  _  2V  by  -  -  ? . 

\a      X         J      ''  a     X 

63.  Find  the  g.c.m;.  of 

5a;'  -  18a;V  + 1  Ixy"  -  63/'  and  7a;'  -  23a;y  +  6y'. 
a;'-a;+l      2a;(a;-l)*      2a;'(«'-l)" 


64.     Simplify 


a;*  +  a;  +  1      a;*  +  a;*  +  1       as*  +  a;*  +  1 


CK      a  1  ^         ^-2      a;  +  4     ^x-\ 

65.  Solve  ^ -= --2 j. 

a;-o     a;  — 3     a;  — 5        a;  — 4 

/?/»      a  1      a;-2a     y-46     ^        a;  +  2«     y  +  56 

66.  Solve 5-  +  ^ — ^  =  2,       =^— or» 

a;—  oay  —  36  a;  +  a      y  +  36 

67.  A  man  bought  a  house  which  cost  him  4  per  cent,  on  the 
p'urchase  money  to  put  it  in  repair.  It  then  stood  empty  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  he  reckoned  he  was  losing  5  per  cent, 
upon  his  total  outlay.  He  then  sold  it  again  for  ^£1192,  by  which 
means  he  gained  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  purchase  money  :  find 
what  he  gave  for  the  house. 

IfiS.  A  certain  resolution  was  carried  in  a  debating  society  by 
a  majority  which  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  number  of  votes 
given  on  the  losing  side ;  but  if  with  the  same  number  of  votes 
10  more  votes  had  been  given  to  the  losing  side,  the  resolution 
would  only  have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  :  find  the 
number  of  votes  given  on  each  side ►   ^4      t3 
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'     69.     BoIyg  Jx- Ja  +  J{z  +  a-h)=  Jb. 

70.  Solve  {x  -  2)  («-  3)  =  ^^^ . 

71.  If  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  c  =  6,  d  =  5,  find  the  value  of 
4/{(a  +  c-hyd}+  ^{{b  +  d)  (5d -  4c)}  +  ^{(c  -  a)  (^-  6)}. 

72.  Shew  that 
x{y-hzy  +  j/(z-k-  x)'  +  2;  (a:  +  y)*  -  ixi/z  =  (y  +  «)  {z  +  x){x-\-  y). 

73.  Find  the  g.c.m.  of 
5aj'- 190"  + 55a;-.  425  and  4a;'-15aj'- 38aj  +  65. 

74      Simplify     ^^(^--^)'      ,     c^i^-^Y     ,     ^M^-^)' 
^  P^(a-6)(a-c)^(6-c)(6-a)^(c-a)(c-6)' 

75.  Solve  J{{x-ay  +  2ab  +  b^}  =  x-a-\-b. 

76.  Solve  ax-\-cy-\-bz=cx+by+az=bx-\'ay-hcz=a^+b^-\-c*—Zahc. 

77.  u4  and  J5  start  together  from  the  same  point  on  a  walking 
match  round  a  circular  course.  After  half  an  hour  A  has  walked 
three  complete  circuits,  and  B  four  and  a  half.  Assuming  that 
each  walks  with  uniform  speed,  find  when  B  next  overtakes  A. 

78.  On  a  certain  day  mackerel  were  being  sold  at  a  certain, 
price  per  dozen ; '  on  the  next  day  twice  as  many  mackerel  could 
be  bought  for  one  shilling  as  dozens  could  be  bought  for  a  sovereign 
on  the  day  before :  the  whole  price  of  20  mackerel  bought  10  on 
one  day  and  10  on  the  other  being  2s.  2d,y  determine  the  price  of 
a  mackerel  on  each  day. 

79.  If  a;  =  ^{a  +  T^^^+F)  +  i/(a -  J^iT+b^),  shew  that 

a;'4-36aj-2a=0. 

80.  Solve  (a;»  +  8a;'+16a;-l)*-aj=3. 

81.  Shew  that  (p  +  g  +  r)*  = 
4  0?'  +  ?'  +  ^+  Spqr)  {p  +  q  +  r)+  6q'r^+  er^p'-i-  6//-  3/?*-  3^*- Sr\         1 

82.  If  X  =  ax  +  C'y  +  bz,    Y  ^ex  +  by-^-az,    Z=bx  +  ay-¥cz, 
shew  that  X'+T'  +  Z'-TZ^ZX-^XY 

—  (a'  ■{- b*  ■\' c* -^  be  -  ca  —  ab)  (ix?  +  ^  +  z^  —  yz  —  zx  —  xy)» 
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83.  Find  the  g.cm.  of  7ic*-10aa;'+ 3aV- 4a'a;  + 4a*  and 
8.x*  - 1  Zaaf  +  5a V  -  3a'a;  +  3a*. 

84.  Simplify     ^  ^  ^o.  4.»         8a.' 


1-05       l+iB       l+«*       l  +  a*       l+OJ*' 

L§5.     Solve  i^ti^±^  =  ?^i2^ .  ^"•^- 

86.  Solve  aj  +  y+«  =  a  +  6  +  c, 

aos  +  6y  +  c«  =  6c  +  ca  +  a6, 
(5  -  c)  a;  +  (c  -  a)  y  +  (a  -  6)  s  =  0. 

87.  The  present  income  of  a  railway  company  would  justify 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  if  there  were  no  prefei'ence  shares.  But 
as  £400000  of  the  stock  consists  of  such  shares,  which  are 
guaranteed  7^  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  ordinary  shareholders 
receive  only  5  per  cent.     Find  the  amount  of  ordinary  stock. 

88.  The  Foad  from  a  place  j4  to  a  place  B  first  ascends  for 
five  miles,  is  then  level  for  four  miles,  and  afterwards  ^descends  for 
six  miles,  the  rest  of  the  distance ;  a  man  walks  fi*om  ui  to  jS  in 
3  hours  52  minutes ;  the  next  day  he  walks  back  to  -4  in  4  hours, 
and  he  then  walks  half  way  to  B  and  back  again  in  3  hours 
55  minutes :  find  his  rates  of  walking  up  hill,  6n  level  ground, 
and  down  hill. 

89.  Find  the  value  to  ^'^^  places  of  decimals  of 

{161  +  n/19360}-*. 

90.  Solve +  — \ =  2.  . 

91.  Find  the  value  when  05=  5  of  ,      • 

3a;-  [5y-  {2a;-(3«  -  3y)  +  2i&-(a5-  2y-a)}]. 

92.  Shew  that  (y -«)*+(«- a)*  +  (a:  -  3/)* 

=  2(a;*  +  y*  +  «'-y«  —  «a5—  ajy)*. 

93.  Find  the  o.  c.  M.  of  aj'+ (5m-3)a'  + (6wi'-15w)a;-18m' 
and  a^  +  (w-3)aj*-(2w*  +  3m)a;+  6m\ 
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\6      c/        \c      a/        \a     ^/ 

95.  Solve  f^fll^^)M^)=.0. 

96.  Solve  05' +  y' +  »"  =  3ajy«,    as  — a  =  y  — 6  =  «-c, 

I  97.  A  bag  Qontams  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half-crowns ;  the 
three  sums  of  money  expressed  by  the  different  coins  are  the  same : 
if  there  are  102  coins  in  the  bag  find  the  number  of  sixpences, 
shillings,  and  half-crowns,     ^q    jq     \1^ 

98.  A  person  walks  from  ^  to  jS  at  the  rate  of  3|  miles  per 
hour,  and  from  ^  to  C  at  4  miles  per  hour;  in  retximing  he 
calculates  that  he  can  complete  the  distance  in  the  same  time  bj 
walking  imiformly  at  3J  miles  per  hour,  but  being  ^detained 
14  minutes  at  B  he  has  to  walk  to  ^  at  4  miles  per  hour  to  finish 
it  in  the  same  time:  find  the  distance  from  ^  to  ^,  and  fix)m 
J?to  (7. 

99.  If  X=  ax  +  cy  +  hz,  T=  cx  +  hy  +  azj  Z=bx+  ay  +  cz, 
shew  that 

Z'  +  r»  +  Z» -  3X7Z=  (a'  +  6'  +  c' -  3abc)  (a^  +  y'-^  «» -  dxyz). 

100      Solve  a^  -  223x  + 12432  =  0. 

101.     Solve  (4aj  +  2)*  -  (3a;  -  1)*  =  {2x  +  4)*  -(x-  S)\ 

[l02.     Find  three  consecutive  numbers  whose  product  is  equal 
to  fifteen  times  the  middle  number.      ^  i  H  i 

111 

103.  Solve  a;  +  y=9,       -  +  -  =  -. 

X     y     2 

104.  If  X  varies  jointly  as  y  and  z ;  and  y  varies  directly  as 
x+Zy  and  if  a;  =  2  when  «  =  2,  find  the  value  of  z  when  a;  =  9. 

5     2 

105.  Sum  to  18  terms  1  +  ;:^  -i-  ^  +  ... 

0       o 

1 

106.  Sum  to  6  terms  and  to  infinity  14  —  7  +  3  ^  —  ... 
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107.  If  the  number  of  combinations  of  2n  things  taken  n—l 
together  be  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  2 (n—l)  things 
taken  n  together  as  132  is  to  35,  iind  n. 

108.  Shew  that  2"-^2'--'  +  ^^^^f^^2'"-»~  ... +(-l)«=  1. 

109.  In  the  expansion  of  (oi  +  o^  +  ...  +  a^)"  if  n  is  a  positive 
integer,  and  m  greater  than  n,  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  any 
term  in  which  none  of  the  quantities  a^,  a,,  ...  a^  appears  more 
than  once  is  [w. 

110.  Given  log2= -3010300  and  log 3= -4771213,  find  the 
integral  values  between  which  x  must  lie  in  order  that  the  integral 
part  of  (1  'OS)"  may  contain  four  digits. 

111.  Solve  {a(6  +  a;-a)}i  +  {&(a  +  aj-6)}4  =  {aj(a  +  6-ic)}*. 

112.  If  a  and  j8  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  Oic*  +  bx  +  c  =  0, 

form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  ^  and  -  . 

113.  Solve-+^=|,      a^  =  8. 

y      X       ja 

114.  Ifaj-4  :  a5-2  ::  x-l  :  x  +  3,  find  as. 

115.  Sum  nine  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  of  which 
18  is  the  middle  term. 

116.  Sumtortterma^^+3-^+y^^  +  ... 

117.  Prove  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  p  positive 
signs  and  n  negative  signs  may  be  placed  in  a  row  so  that  no  two 
negative  signs  shall  be  together  is  equal  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  ^  + 1  things  taken  n  together. 

118.  Determine  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion  accord- 

j.                      ^'      ^  (w-m  +  l)a;(l-a;)-ar+*  +  a^"*'' 
mg  to  ascending  powers  of  x  of  -^^ — jz A , 

where  m  and  n  are  positive  integers  of  which  m  is  the  less. 

119.  Determine  whether  the  series  whose  n^  term  is 
^(n'  +  1)  —  n  is  convergent  ot  divergent. 
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120.  Find  the  value  of -^{^pg^-^Pggp}. 

Given  log  105  =  20211893,  log 5303214  =  6-7545391, 

log  3768894  =  6-576214. 

121.  Solve  (4  +  5a;-aO^  =  2M+(a;«  +  3ar-4)i. 

122.  Find  the  relation  between  the  coiefficients  of  the  equa- 
tion ax*  +  fee  +  c  =  0,  that  one  root  may  be  double  of  the  other. 

123.  Solve  -  +  -  =        ^  - 


X     y       12        x  +  y  +  5 

124.  Divide  111  into  three  parts  so  that  the  products  of  each 
pair  may  be  in  the  proportion  of  4,  5,  and  6. 

125.  Find  the  number  of  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression 
of  which  the  first  term,  the  sum,  and  the  common  dilference  are 
given :  find  the  conditions  which  must  hold  if  th^re  be  two  such 
numbers. 

126.  Find  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  n  terms  of  a  geo- 
metrical progression  of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and  the  common 
ratio  r. 

127.  Shew  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  tnn  things  can 
be  divided  among  m  persons  so  that  each  shall  have  n  of  them 

\mn 

128.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  as""''*'"*  in  the  expansion 

(1  +xy 

of)- k  is  2""*{(w  +  2r)(n  +  2r  +  2)+w},  r  being  0  or  any  posi- 

tive  integer. 

129.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  2x  -  3a:'  +  »»)'. 

08         QS         i.* 

130.  Shew  that  1  +  .-5-  +  ,-^  +,—  +...=  5«. 

[2      [3      [4 

131.  Solve  J(x*-8x  +  l5)+J(a^  +  2x-15)  =  J{ia^-lSx-^lS). 

1 32.  The  numerically  greater  root  of  ax'  —  bx  +  c^O  has  the 

same  sign  as  -  ;  and  the  numerically  less  root  the  same  sign  as  - . 
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133.     Solve  a;  +  y  +  «  =  a  +  6  +  c,      -4-^-+-  =  3, 

a     0     c 

9i^-hy'  +  z'=a*  +  b'  +  c\ 

tlS^i  Two  persons  A  and  B  divide  equally  a  sum  of  money 
consisting  of  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences ;  the  values  of  the 
several  parts  Veing  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  15,  4,  and  1. 
Xt  is  found  that  each  has  60  coins,  A  having  two  half-crowns 
more  than  B,     Determine  the  sum  and  the  coins  each  had.  31) If  .13)  -f/2i/Z7 

135.  The  p^  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  -  ,  and 

the  g^  term  is  -  :  shew  that  the  sum  of  pa  terms  is  ^^^^ —  • 

136.  If  a,  5,  c  be  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  a,  j3,  y 
in  harmonical  progression,  and  -+-  =  -  +  -,  shew  that  oa,  t/?, 

cy  are  in  geometrical  progression. 

137.  Find  the  number  of  words  beginning  and  ending  with 
a  consonant  which  can  be  formed  out  of  the  word  equation. 

138.  If  a^  be  the  coefficient  of  x'  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a)"", 

(-l)"|2w 
shew  that  a„  -  a  *  +  a  *  -  a  '  +  .. .  =  — j — i-^= . 
"        *         *        '  \n]n 

'    139.     Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent:  l+_  +  _  +  ^  +  ...     ^-^  .^.^,,..  / 

140.  If  y  =  a;-  —  +  ^  -  ...  shew  that  a;  =  y  +  .^  +  J^+  ... 

141.  Solve  {x  -  3)'  +  3aj  -  22  =  J{7^  -  3a;  +  7). 

Ijvi2.  The  nimiber  of  soldiers  present  at  a  review  is  such  that 
they  could  all  be  formed  into  a  solid  square,  and  also  could  be 
formed  into  four  hollow  squares  each  four  deep  and  each  con- 
taining 24  more  men  in  the  front  rank  than  when  formed  into  a 
solid  square :  find  the  whole  number.        6  ^  OO  _ 

17 
143.     Solve  6a;*  -  02^  -  12^*  =  0,       a;*  +  2y»  =-  yg . 
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Vll4.     If  the  speed  on  a  railway  is  20  miles  an  hour  it  is  £01 
that  the  expenses  are  just  paid.     If  the  speed  is  more  than  2( 
miles  an  hour  the  increase  of  the  receipts  is  found  to  vary  as  the 
increase  of  the  velocity,  while  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  workingl 
is  found  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  increase  of  the  velocity ;  ad| 
the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour  the  expenses  are  just  paid :  find 
velocity  at  which  the  profits  will  be  greatest*     3  0 

145.  Shew  that  the  number  p^  +  10^^  + 10'/?^  +  ...  +  10"je>,  is 
divisible  by  13  if  the  following  expression  is, 

146.  If «  be  the  sum  of  an  odd  number  of  terms  in  geome- 
trical progression,  and  «'  the  sum  of  the  series  when  the  signs 
-of  the  even  terms  are  changed,  shew  that  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  terms  will  be  equal  to  88\ 

147.  If  there  be  n  straight  lines  lying  in  one  plane,  no  three 
of  which  meet  at  a  point,  the  number  of  groups  of  n  of  their 
points  of  intersection  in  each  of  which  no  three  points  lie  in  one  • 

of  the  straight  lines  is  -^{n  —  l. 

148.  Shew  that  2*.  4* .  S^ .  16^'^  ...  =  2. 

149.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of 

(l+a-iB•-3a;'-a;V^ 

150.  Shew  that  if  the  logarithms  of  n  quantities  with  respect 
to  n  bases  in  geometrical  progression  be  all  equal  they  will  also 
be  equal  to  the  logaiithm  of  the  ratio  of  any  one  among  these 
quantities  to  the  preceding  quantity,  with  respect  to  the  common 
ratio  of  the  progression  as  base. 

151      SolTO  ^^^''-^^  I  9(^-1)  ^2 (3a;- 2)  ^  3(x-2)^ 

2aj  +  l  3aj  +  l  2a5  +  3  a-l' 

152.  Shew  that  if  a  quadratic  equation  be  satisfied  by  more 
than  two  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  the  equation  is  an 
identity.     Apply  this  property  to  establish  the  identity 

a*{x-h){x-c)     ft^(aj-c)(aj-a)     c*  (a;  -  a)  (a?  -  6)       , 
{a -  6)  (a ^  c) '  "^  'Jb^JJb'^f  "^    {c'-a){c-'b) 
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053.     Solve  (a;'+y)-  =  6,    («;•  - y*) '^^  =  1. 

154.  Bronze  contains  91  per  cent,  of  copper,  6  of  zinc,  and 
3  of  tin,  A  mass  of  bell-metal  (consisting  of  copper  and  tin  only) 
and  bronze  fused  together  is  found  to  contain  88  per  cent,  of 
copper,  4-875  of  zinc,  and  7 '125  of  tin.  Find  the  proportion  of 
copper  and  tin  in  bell-metal. 

155.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first  n  natural 

1.       *  1       ^           j^       X      xv      •    (n-l)n(7i  +  l)(3w  +  2) 
numbers  taken  two  and  two  together  is  -^^ —  ' . 

156.  Four  numbers  are  taken,  the  first  three  in  G.  P.,  and  th6 
last  three  in  h.  p. ;  again  four  numbers  are  taken,  the  first  three 
in  H.P.,  and  the  last  three  in  o.P.  :  shew  that  if  the  first  two 
numbers  are  the  same  in  each  set  the  last  of  the  first  set  will  be 
less  than  the  last  of  the  second. 

157.  Find  the  number  of  different  arrangements  that  can  be 
made  of  bars  of  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  so  that  the  blue  and 
the  green  bars  shall  never  come  togeth'er. 

158.  If  {5  J2  ■h7y*  =  n  +  a,  where  m  and  n  are  positive  in- 
tegers and  a  less  than  unity,  shew  that  a(7i  +  a)  =  l,ifwibe  odd. 

159.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of 

(l-2aj-h3aj»-4aj' +...)-* 

160.  If  the  whole  number  of  persons  bom  in  any  month 

be  j37r  of  the  whole  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
480 

1 
the  number  of  persons  who  die  tttttt  ,  find  the  number  of  months 

600 

in  which  the  population  will  be  doubled. 

Given  log  2  =  -3010300,  log  3  =  -4771213,  log  7  =  -8450980. 

161.  Solve  a;*+ 1  =  2(1  4- a:)*. 

162.  A  and  B  run  a  race  round  a  two  mile  course.  In  the  first 
heat  B  reaches  the  winning-post  2  minutes  before  A,  In  the  second 
heat  A  increases  his  speed  2  miles  an  hour,  and  B  diminishes 
his  by  the  same  quantity ;  and  A  then  reaches  the  winning-post 
2  minutes  before  B.     Find  at  what  rate  each  ran  in  the  first  heat. 
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1/.0      ai  a;  +  3y+5     Sx  +  y  +  i      . 

163.  Solve      -- — ^— =-  + ^— ^r-  =  4, 

a;  +  y+ 1        x  +  y—l 

(x  +  2y)'  +  (y  +  2*)*  =  5  (a:  +  y)*  +  4y. 

164.  Solve r  = — ^^ —  = r  =  a:  +  y  + ;?. 

y  +  z-hl     z-¥x     x  +  y  —  \ 

165.  Shew  that  the  number  p^-^\Op^-\- 10'^,+  ...  +  lO'jt?^  is 
diviaible  by  101  if  the  following  expression  is, 

166.  If  a,  5,  c  be  three  quantities  such  that  a  is  the  aiith- 
metical  mean  between  h  and  c,  and  c  the  harmonical  mean  between 
a  and  5,  shew  that  h  is  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  c : 
and  compare  a,  6,  c. 

167.  In  a  plane  there  are  m  straight  lines  which  all  pai» 
through  a  given  point,  n  others  which  all  pass  through  another 
given  point,  and^  others  which  all  pass  through  a  third  given  point: 
supposing  no  other  three  to  intersect  at  any  point  find  the  number 
of  triangles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  straight  lines. 

168.  If  a,  =  r-(r-l)n  +  (r-2)^-^?^^ 

_^^_3^.n(n-lKn-2)^ 

to   r   terms,    shew    that   <r,  =  (-l)"a,^  if  r  be  less  than   n-\, 
a^  =  0  if  r  be  greater  than  »  —  1,  and  a^_j  =  (—  1)". 

169.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a;**  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  2a;  -  3a:»  -  a;*)* 

170.  Given  log^^  2  =  -30103,  find  log,^  50. 

1         1      4 

171.  Solve  x^  +  x"^  =  —  (ic  +  x~^). 

172.  If  a  and  j8  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  ax'+hx  +  c  =  0, 
form  the  quadratic  whose  roots  are  (a  +  j8)*  and  (a  —  fi)\ 

173.  Solve    8V(«'-y')  =  «  +  %, 

a;*  +  2a5*y  +  y* -f  a:  =  2a;' +  2ajy  +  y  +  506. 
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174.  A  and  B  engage  to  reap  a  field  in  12  days.  The  times 
in  which  they  could  separately  reap  an  acre  are  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  3.  At  the  end  of  6  days^  as  they  find  they  cannot  finish 
the  work  in  the  stipulated  time,  they  call  in  G  and  finish  it  with 
his  help.  The  time  in  which  A  and  0  together  could  have  reaped 
the  field  is  to  the  time  in  which  B  and  G  together  tK>uld  haye 
reaped  it  as  7  is  to  8.  Find  in  how  many  days  the  field  wotdd 
have  been  reaped  if  G  had  worked  from  the  first. 

175.  A  tradesman  has  eight  weights,  two  of  1  oz.  each,  two 
of  5  oz.  each,  two  of  25  oz.  each,  two  of  125  oz.  each  :  shew  that 
he  can  weigh  with  a  pair  of  scales  any  integral  number  of  ounces 
from  1  up  to  312. 

176.  Find  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  so  that 
their  sum  may  be  15,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  85.        l^  2.  /  J  /  <5r 

177.  Out  of  2n  men  who  have  to  sit  down,  half  on  each  side 
of  a  long  table,  p  particular  men  desire  to  sit  on  one  side  and  q  on 
the  other :  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

178.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a?""  in  the  expansion  of 
(9a'  +  6aa;  +  ix")''  is  2"  (Sa)-""'. 

179.  Shew  that  the  series  Wj  +  w,  +  ...  +  w^  +  ...  is  convergent 

if  from  and  after  a  certain  term  the  value  of  (w^)"  is  always  less 
than  some  finite  quantity  which  is  itself  less  than  unity,  and 
divergent  if  the  value  is  unity  or  greater  than  unity. 

180.  Shew  that  1  —  ^r-z =-r  —  ^    q  / — rTv«  "*  o — 71 TT5  ~*  •  •  • 

2(n+l)     2,3{n+l)'     3.4(w+l) 

=  log(l  +  -J  .      Hence  shew  that  fl  +  -j   increases  with  w. 

181.  Solve  go*  +  4a;»  =  1  + 1 2x\ 

il82.  Three  persons  -4,  B,  (7,  whose  ages  are  in  geometrical 
progression,  divide  among  them  a  sum  of  money  in  amounts 
proportional  to  the  ages  of  each.  Five  years  afterwards  when  C 
is  double  the  age  of  A  they  similarly  divide  an  equal  sum;  A  now 
received  X17.  10*.  more  than  before,  and  B  £2.  10a.  more  than 
before.     Find  the  sum  divided  on  each  occasion.  ^    inifS^ 
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183.  Solve  @^(|)Ll  =  _^,      ^y*V«^  =  78. 

184.  If  a;  =  cy  +  5«,  f/^ttz-fcxj  z  =  hx  +  ay,  shew  iihat 

X  y  z 

and  find  the  relation  between  a,  h,  and  c. 

185.  Shew  that  in  the  scale  with  radix  nine,  every  number 
which  is  a  perfect  cube  must  end  with  0  or  1  or  8. 

186.  Find  the  sum  of  the  products  which  can  be  formed  by 
multiplying  together  any  three  terms  of  an  infinite  G.P.;  and  shew 
that  if  this  sum  be  one-third  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  terms 

the  common  ratio  is  ^ . 

187.  A  vessel  is  filled  with  a  gallons  of  wine,  another  with 

h  gallons  of  water ;  c  gallons  are  taken  out  of  each ;  that  from  the 

first  is  transferred  to  the  second,  and  that  from  the  second  to  the 

first  j  this  operation  is  repeated  r  times  :  shew  that  the  quantity  of 

(to  c     c 

wine  in  the  second  vessel  will  be r  (1  —  ©')  where  p  =  1 -? . 

fi  +  b^      ^ '  ^  ah 

1  +  2aj 

188.  By  comparing  two  expansions  of -= — ^ ,  shew  that 

(    1)V   1     3„,(3^-l)(3>^-2)     (3n-2)(3n-3)(3n-4) 

(3n  -  3)  (3»  -  4)  (3»  -  5)  (3n  -  6) 

+  .        li    • 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer,  and  the  series  stops  at  the  first 
term  that  vanishes. 

189.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent 

1     •   12       *[3         |4 
or  divergent :    1  +  ^  05  +  ^ re*  +  £. «'  +  vi  «*  +  ... 

1 

190.  If  log  5 J  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers 

X  "—  X  "^  X     "r  X 

3       1 

of  a;,  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a;"  is  -  or  -  according  as  n  ia 

n      n 

even  or  odd. 
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191.  Solve  (1  +  aj^»  =  2ax{l  -of):  /    1 

192.  Shew  that  i£  x,  y,  z  are  real  quantities  1 

vannbt  be  negative. 

193.  Solve  a:*  +  y*  +  1  =  rn'ocy  —  rc'y*,    xt/ (n'x ^f/)=x^ n'ff, 

194.  Shew  that  the  equations  aa;+6y+c»=0  and  cKC*+5y*+c«*s=0 
will  be  satisfied    by  taking  = — 7-  =  =-^ —  =  :i i— 5 ;    where 

195.  In  Art.  458  we  arrive  at  an  A.  p.  of  which  the  first 

term  is  —  rr-  +  77-^  and  the  common  difference  is  ~. :  shew  that 
q     2q     2g^.  ,.  ^ 

if  this.be  arranged  in  groups  of  q  terms  each,  the  m***  group  is 

equal  to  the  m^  term  of  the  A.  P.  of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and 

the  common  difference  is  6. 

196.  The  first  term  of  a  certain  series  is  a,  the  second  term 
is  by  and  each  subsequent  term  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  the 
two  preceding  terms :  shew  that  the  w***  term  is  , 

197.  If  all  the  permutations  of  n  things  a,  h,  c,  ...I  taken 
all  together  be  formed,  and  from  any  permutation  as  abc  ...  Z  be 

formed  the  fraction  —. =t-7 1 c 7 e Ki  shew  that 

a  (a  +  6)  (a  +  6  +  c)  ...  (a  +  6  +  ...  l)- 

the  sum  of  all  these  fractions  is  -^ > . 

aoc ...  6 

1 98.  Shew  that 

199.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent 

X    /3'     3\-«      /4»     4\-»     /5*     5\ 
or  divergent :  (^2"«- 5/    +(^53-3)     +(^r*""4; 


X   "t"  ... 


T.  A. 


36 
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200.  If  n  is  any  positiye  integer,  find  the  value  of 

201.  Multiply  out  (1  -  x)  (1  -  a")  (1  -  o:^  (1  -  a*)  (1  -  a!^ ;  apd 
find  the  form  of  the  series  up  to  «**  when  the  number  of  fiBwtors  is 
infinite. 

202.  Shew  that 

203.  Shew  that  money  will  increase  fifly-fold  in  a  century 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annuTn  compound  interest,  having  given 
log2  = -301030,  log  13  =  1113943. 

204.  Shew  that  Jp'-h4p=p  +  —  J-  -L  -L  J_- ... 

•v^  ^      ^       l  +  jp+l  +  ^+l  + 

205.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  substance  of  a  ton 
weight  may  be  weighed  by  weights  of  9  lbs.  and  14  lbs. 

206.  If  -p: — sTTTi — 9 T-iT  be  expanded  in  ascending  powers 

of  X,  find  the  general  term. 

207.  If  «  is  a  positive  integer,  and  x  a  positive  proper  fraction, 

1  —  aj'"*"*  1-x* 

shew  that r—  is  less  than 


1 


n+ 1  n 

208.  Shew  that  w*  -  4»' +  Sw' -  2»  is  divisible  by  12  for  all 
values  of  n  greater  than  2. 

209.  From  a  bag  containing  10  counters,  3  of  which  are 
marked,  5  are  to  be  drawn  ;  and  the  drawer  is  to  receive  a  Rhllling 
if  in  his  drawing  the  three  marked  counters  come  out  together : 
find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

210.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 

1      2'      3' 
divergent:  1  + g*  "*■  33 +  ^«+ ••• 

211.  If  the  square  of  the  sum  of  »  real  quantities  is  equal  to 

2n 

times  the  sum  of  their  products  taken  two  and  two  together, 

n--  1 

the  n  quantities  are  all  equal  to  one  another. 
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212.  Shew  that 

25{(6-cy  +  (c-ay  +  (a-6y}{(6-.c)»  +  (c-a)»  +  (a-6n 
=  21{(6-c)*  +  (<j-a)*  +  (a-6)T- 

213.  If  a  man  48  years  old  can.  buy  an  annuity  of  £150  a 
year  for  £1812. 16^.,  interest  being  reckoned  at  5  per  cent.,  deter- 
mine what  is  considered  the  expectation  of  life  at  48.  Having 
given  that  log  2  = '3010300,  log  3  =  -4771213,  log  7  =  -8450980, 
log  1-1872  =  -0745239. 

214.  If  —  denote  the  r***  convenrent  to   ^^ — ,  shew  that 

qr  »  2 

p^^p,+  ...  -hp,^,=p^-p,y       S'.  +  ^»  +  ...  +2'ir.-i=9'«.-?«- 
\216.     Find  the  proper  fractions   which  satisfy  the  condition 
that  the  sum  of  five  times  the  numerator  and  eleven  times  the 
denominator  shall  be  1031.      ^  >  ^f-  ) ^ 

216.  Shew  that  if  ri  be  a  positive  integer,  and  x  such  that 

no  denominator  vanishes, 

_1 »__L_      ^(^-1)      1  (-1)* 

»+l      la;  +  2         1.2      »+3     ***     a;  +  w  +  1 

(a;+l)(a5+  2)...  (aj  +  w+  1)  ' 

217.  If  jt?  be  a  positive  proper  fraction,  and  a  and  h  positive 
quantities,  shew  that  (a  +  by  a^"*  is  less  than  a  +jpb, 

218.  If  3,  or  5,  or  7,  or  9  be  raised  to  any  power,  shew  that 
the  digit  in  the  tens'  place  is  always  even ;  if  6  be  raised  to  any 
power,  shew  that  the  digit  in  the  tens'  place  is  always  odd. 

telj[>.     There  are  three  balls  in  a  bag,  and  it  is  not  known  how 

many  of  these  are  black ;  a  person  draws  a  ball  from  the  bag  and 

replaces  it;  this  is  done  three  times:  if  every  drawing  gave  a 

black  ball  find  the  chance  that  all  the  balls  are  black,  -^^ 

11  11 

220.     If  a;  =  y  +  ^ —  - — ...  shew  that  y  =  05 - 


2y+  2y+ ^  2x-  2a;- 

221.     If  ^ +  — s + ^r^ —  =  1*    ste'w-    that 

26c  2ca  2ab 

two  of  the  three  fractions  on  the  left-hand  side  must  be  equal  to 

1,  and  the  other  to  —  1. 

36—2 


224.     Convert  .  /(a*  +  T- i  into  a  continned  fraction. 
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222.  Solvey«  +  «a:  +  ay  =  a'-aj'=6*-y"  =  c'-«*. 

223.  Ifp  years'  purcHase  must  be  paid  for  an  annuity  to  con- 
tinue a  certain  number  of  years,  and  q  years'  purchase  for  an 
annuity  to  continue  twice  as  long,  find  the  rate  per  cent. 

225.  Resolye  2«*-21a^-lly"-a  +  34y-3  into  rational 
&ctors  of  the  first  degree. 

226.  Shew  that  a  recurring  series  whose  scale  of  relation  is 
1  ^px  —  qaf  is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  a;  is  numeri- 
cally less  or  greater  than  the  numerically  least  root  of  the  equation 
1  ^px  -  q^  =  0  ;  the  roots  being  supposed  reaL 

227.  Shew  that  if  all  the  letters  denote  positive  quantities 
and  jOp  jp,,  |>,  ...  and  o^,  a,,  a„  ...  are  both  in  ascending  or  both 

in    descending    order    of   magnitude^  — ^-^ — '— — •^*  * 


greater  than  \^ — ^ — '^ — ^  j  . 


i>i+P«+...+^.  ^ 


228.  If  cf  +  V=^  c%  and  a,  b,  c  are  integers,  shew  that  one  of 
them  is  divisible  by  o. 

229.  A  number,  of  n  digits,  is  written  down  at  random :  shew 
that  whatever  be  the  value  of  n,  provided  it  be  given,  the  chance 

that  the  number  is  a  multiple  of  9  is  ^  . 

230.  If  n  be  any  positive  integer,  shew  that  the  integer  next 
greater  ilian  (3  +  J5)*  is  divisible  by  2". 

231.  If  the  two  expressions  x^+px^+qx-H^  and  x^+p'od'+q'x'hr^ 

have  the  same  quadratic  &ctor,  then ^  = ~  = ^ . 

P-P        ?-y  ^-r 

232.  Shew  in  the  preceding  Example  that  the  third  factors 
are  x  +  - — ^  r  and  x  +  - — —,  /  respectively ;  and  that  the  qtiad- 

ratic  fitctor  is  a"  +  - — %  x  + -, . 

P-P        P-P 
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233.  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £100  on  the  life  of  a 
person  aged  21  is  by  the  Carlisle  Tables  of  mortality  £2150, 
interest  being  at  3  per  cent.  If  out  of  every  10  children  bom  6 
reach  the  age  of  21,  find  what  sum  ought  to  be  paid  down  immedi- 
ately on  the  birth  of  a  child  in  order  to  secure  it  an  annuity  of 
£100  on  its  reaching  21,  the  deposit  being  forfeited  if  the  child 
dies  previously.  Having  given  log  43  =  1*63347,  log  2  = '30103, 
log  103=  2-01284,  log  1155  =  30628. 

234.  Convert  ^ /(^*~-)  ^^  *  continued  fraction,  n  being 

greater  than  unity. 

\235.     There  is  a  number,  of  two  digits,  which  if  its  digit?  be 
reversed  becomes  less  by  imity  than  its  half;,  find  the  number.    J  J 
236.     Shew  that  if  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  x  such  that 

no  denominator  vanishes, 

1  n  n(n-l) 

xTl  "  (a;+l)(a;  +  2)  "^  (a:  +  1)  (a?  +  2)  (oJ  +  3) ""  **• 

+  (-l)-ln  1 


(a;+l)  (a;  +  2)  ...  (oj  +  w  +  l)     a  +  w+l* 

n+l  n-l 

237.  Shew  that  as"  —  1  is  greater  than  n(x'  — a3*)ifnis  any 
positive  integer,  and  x  any  positive  quantity  greater  than  unity. 

238.  In  the  successive  .powers  of  4  shew  that  the  digit  in 
the  tens'  place  is  alternately  even  and  odd;  in  the  successive 
powers  of  2  and  of  8,  shew  that  there  are  alternately  two  even 
digits  and  two  odd  digits. 

239.  A  digit  from  2  to  9  inclusive  is  taken  at  random,  and 
raised  to  a  high  power :  shew  that  the  chance  that  the  digit  in 

5 
the  tens'  place  is  odd  is  ^r^  . 

10 

240.  Determine    whether    the    series    whose   n^   term   is 

2n'  +  3w  +  2  .  X        J-  X 

/  ■ ,  I V  .    .   Qv  .  — 57  IS  convergent  or  divergent. 
(»+ 1)  (»  +  2)(w  +  3)  ^  ^ 

241.  A  series  a^,  6^,  a,,  5,,...  is  formed  in  the  following 
way :  a^  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  a^  and  6„_j,  and  b^  is  an 
harmonical  mean  between  bi  and  a^.i.     Shew  that  ajb^  =  a^6^. 
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242.  Shew  that  the  following  equations  are  either  incon- 
aistent  or  insufficient  for  determining  the  values  of  x,  y,  and  zi 

^^a^^^zx-^ocy-yZf  ^-V  =  xy-\-yz-zx,  «' -  c*  =  y»  +  «a? -  ay. 

243.  A  person  starts  with  a  certain  capital  which  produces 
him  4  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest.  He  spends  every 
year  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  original  interest  on  his  capital. 
Find  in  how  many  years  he  will  be  ruined.  Having  given 
log  2  =  -3010300,  log  13  =  1-1139434. 

244.  Convert  ^^  ( a*  +  — - —  )  ii^to  a  continued  fraction. 

245.  A  farmer  laid  out  £25  in  buying  sheep  at  £1.  10*. 
a  piece,  and  bullocks  at  JL5  a  piece :  find  how  many  sheep  and 
bullocks  he  bought. 

246.  By  comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  various  powers  of 
ic,  shew  that 

fn^         '       m(w-l)^         '         r»(»i»  — l){w-2)  ^        ' 
1         n  X  n(n— 1)         a^ 

m  — n      I'm  — n+1         1.2      j»  — 7i  +  2      "' ' 

n  being  a   positive  integer,   and  m  such  that  no  denominator 
vanishes. 

247.  If  all  the  n  letters  a,  6,  c  ...^  denote  positive  quanti- 
ties,  shew  that   w  (a^*»  +  6»'*«  +  c*""^' +  . . .  +  A^"^')  is  greater  than 

(a"  +  6*  +  c*  +  ...  +  A;»»)  (a*  +  6«  +  c«  +  ...  +  A:«). 

248.  If  w  be  a  prime  number,  and  N  not  divisible  by  w, 
shew  that  iV^"*  —  1  is  divisible  by  rC ;  where  m  stands  for  rC  —  »'"*. 

249.  A  box  contains  three  bank  notes,  and  it  is  known  that 
there  is  no  note  which  is  not  either  a  £5,  a  £10,  or  a  £20  note  ; 
one  is  drawn,  found  to  be  a  £5  note,  and  replaced :  determine  the 
value  of  another  draw. 

250.  Apply  the  process  of  Synthetic  Division  to  divide 
a*  +  3aj"  — 12aj  +  4  by  a*  —  4«  +  12  as  far  as  the  term  involving  «"*; 
and  give  the  remainder. 

251.  Solve  a;'y  +  a5  =  a:y  +  «*y'-4y  +  4,  ay+ l  =  3»y*~a:y. 
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252.  There  ane  two  numbers  a  and  &  :  it  is  required  to  find 
n  intermediate  numbers  o^,  a^,  ...a,,  so  that  Oi  —  a,  «,—  a^,  a^^ a,, 
...A -a,,  may  be  in  arithmetical  "progression  with  the  common 
difference  d.     Find  also  the  limits  between  which  d  must  lie. 

253.  When  the  3  per  cents,  are  at  88,  the  sum  of  £100  is 
given  for  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £3  per  annum,  and  an  annuity 
terminable  in  30  years :  supposing  Ihe  value  of  money  to  be 
fixed  by  the  price  of  the  3  per  cents.,  find  the  amount  per 
annum  of  the  tenninable  annuity.    Having  given  log  1"1  =  '04139, 

log  1-3  =  -11394,  log  2  =  -30103,  log  7=-84510,  log  3-658  =  -56320. 

254.  If  — —^ ,    — ,  "^"^   be  three  successive  convergents  to 

^«-,      9/   9..1 

^/(a*  + 1),  shew  that  2  (a*  +  1)  7.  =  Pn-i  +Pn+i.  ^Pn  =  fi'-i  +  5'«+i- 

255.  A  boy  laid  out  a  shilling  in  buying  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches ;  the  apples  were  five  for  a  penny,  the  pears  were  one 
penny  each,  and  the  peaches  were  twopence  ejxch,  and  he  got  a 
dozen  in  all :  find  how  many  of  each  kind  of  fiiiit  he  bought. 

256.  If  be  expanded  in  powers  of  x,  shew  that 


the  coefficient  of  of  is 


(1— )(i-f) 


c-(l-c') 


257.  ehew  that  {[n}'  is  less  than  |(^Jll)_(?!L±i)|  ^   and 

that  {Jn}'  is  less  than  -j^^^-^r — -\  - 

258.  If  w  be  a  prime  number,  and  iV  not  divisible  by  n, 
shew  that  N'^  +  l  or  iV^"  - 1  is  divisible  by  n' ;  where  m  stands 

for  -^2-^. 

259.  A  number  taken  at  random  is  squared.  Shew  that  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  digit  in  the  units'  place  of  the  result 
is  an  even  number,  that  it  is  4  to  1  that  the  digit  in  the  tens* 
place  is  an  even,  number,  and  that  it  is  59  to  41  that  the  next 
higher  digit  is  an  even  number. 
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260.  IniOieexpaiisionofjj-^A^^ 

ber  of  factors  being  infinite,  and  e  less  than  unity,  shew  that  the 

coefficient  of  af  is  (f  >-. — t/i       «\ /i    ^  3\       /i   ^  rJ  '■ 

(l-c)(l-c)(i -c)  ...  (1-c) 

261.  If  a  and  )5  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  oic*  +  bx  +  c  =  0, 
find  the  value  of  a*  +  a*/3*  +  ]5*. 

262.  If  the  m^  term  of  a  series  in  harmonical  progression  be 

w,  and  the  w*  term  be  m,  then  the  r^  term  will  be  — . 

r 

263.  The  first  term  of  a  certain  series  is  a,  the  second  term 
is  5,  and  each  subsequent  term  is  a  geometrical  mean  between 
the  two  preceding :  shew  that  as  n  increases  the  n^  term  tendss 
to  the  value  i/{ab'). 

d 

264.  If  T  be  a  proper  fraction  shew  that  it  may  be  expressed 

,^         a      1        1  1  1  ^ 

thus:   -  =  —  + 1 +  ...+ ,  where  o'l,  g'„,..«^   are 

5 

positive  integers.     Take  for  example  = « 

265.  The  diameter  of  two  coins  are  *81  and  *666  inches 
respectively :  find  the  smallest  number  of  coins  which  can  be 
placed  in  a  row  of  9  feet  long.  Find  also  the  smallest  sum  of 
money  which  such  a  row  can  be  made  to  represent,  supposing  that 
the  value  of  the  larger  coin  is  twice  that  of  the  smaller. 

266.  Shew  that  the  difference  between  any  two  consecutive 
odd  convergents  to  fj(ci,'  + 1)  is  a  fraction  whose  niunerator  is 
divisible  by  2a. 

267.  In  a  geometrical  progression  of  which  all  the  terms  are 
positive  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  extremes  is  greater  than  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  terms, 

268.  If  a'  +  6"  =  c*,  and  a,  6,  c  are  integers,  shew  that  abc  is 
(fivisible  by  60  ;  and  that  if  a  is  a  prime  number  greater  than  3, 
then  b  is  divisible  by  12. 
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269.  There  are  n  tickets  in  a  bag  numbered  1,  2,  ...  n.  A 
man  draws  two  tickets  together  at  random,  and  is  to  receive  a 
number,  of  shillings  equal  to  the  product  of  the  numbers  he  draws : 
find  the  value  of  his  expectation,    '''^c^ 

•  270.  If -4  be  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  on  the 
life  of  an  individual,  shew  that  in  order  to  receive  £P  at  his  death 
the  payment  to  be  made  immediately  and  repeated  annually  during 

his  life  is  -p  — j  ,  where  H  is  the  amount  of  £1  in  one  year. 

271.  j£  a?(y-^g-a?)  ^y(g  +  a;-y)^g(a;4-y~g) 

logo;  logy  log«       ' 

shew  that  '  y*a^  =  iB**"  =  a^y*. 

272,  Solve  ^(ic' +  a«)  (y»  +  6')  +  J(x'  +  l>'){y'  +  a*)  =  (a  +  b)', 

a5  +  y  =  a  +  6. 

r273.     Find  a  series  of  square  numbers  which  when  divided  by 
7  ik^ a  remainder  4     f^  <i\  i4^.:,  S^\l^  Y)^,,,.      l^  .  ./ 

274.  If—  be  the  n^  converging  fraction  to  ^/{a'-h  1),  shew 
that          ^«=V(a'.l)(^±^^^^ti^#l3:. 

275.  Expand  7^ — ^  „,, — nrr  ^    *    series  of    ascending 

^         (1  +  3a;)  (1  -  10a;) 

powers  of  a;. 

276.  Find  the  scale  of  relation  in  each  of  the  following  series  : 

1  +  4a;  +  ISa;*  +  80a;"  +  356a;*  +  .... 

1  +  2a;  +  Sa;*  +  8a;'  +  13a;*  +  30a;*  +  55a;*  +  ... 

2.77.  lis  he  the  sum  of  the  m^  powers  of  the  n  positive 
quantities  a,  5,  c,  ,..k;  and  P  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
quantities   m    together ;    shew   that   |yt  — 1  S    is    greater    than 

{n-m  [m  P. 

278.  If  71  be  a  prime  number  greater  than  S,  shew  that  any 
ilumber  in  the  scale  whose  radix  is  2n  ends  with  the  same  digit  as 
its  n^  power. 
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279.  A  bag  contains  5  coins,  and  it  is  known  tliat  they  can 
be  notliing  but  shillings  or  sovereigns ;  two  shillings  are  drawn 
together,  and  are  not  replaced :  determine  the  value  of  another 
draw  of  two  coins. 

280.  If  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  m  such  that  no  denomi- 
nator vanishes,  shew  that 

m^        '      »»(w+l)'^         '        w(m+ l)(wi  +  2)^        ^ 

\m^  ■'^)'''  m(m  +  l)(^  ''''^""*  ^wi(m  + 1)  (m  +  2)  (^-^>"^~-7 

=  2(— ^x4."/"-^H"-fa^.....L 
(w  +  «-l  (w  +  n-3)|3  J 

a^  —  2a;  —  3 

281.  Determine  the  limits  between  which  -^—-^ ; ^  lies 

for  all  real  values  of  x, 

282.  Solve  a;*  +  y*  =  a*,     (a;*  +  y")*  + (2a:y)*  =  6. 

283.  If  -*  be  the  w"*  convenient  to  the  continued  fraction 

— ' ? —  ...  shew  that  p    and  q    are  respectively  the  co- 

1  +  6a; a;* 

efficients  ofaf"^  in  the  expansions  of  the  expressions  -i^/  a    ov  t — i 

,  a  +  (ah4-l)x~  ^ 

r:pT2p+^' 

284.  Shew  in  the  preceding  Example  that  if  X  and  y.  are  the 
values  of  a;*  found  from  the  equation  1  -  (a6  +  2)  a;*  +  a;*  =  0 ; 

[  285.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  the  first  may  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  digits  of  the  second,  and  also  less  by  100  than 
twice  the  second     30,  {^ 

^^^,  If  A^  denote  the  value  of  an  annuity  to  last  during 
the  joint  lives  of  m  persons  of  the  same  given  age,  shew  that  the 
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value  of  an  equal  annuity  to  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  sur- 
vivor out  of  n  persons  of  that  age  may  be  found  by  means  of 
tables  giving  the  values  of  A^  from  the  formula 

287.     If  Xj  yy  z  be  real  quantities,  shew  that 

a*  («-  y)  («-«)  +  5*(y  -  a?)  (y-a)  +  c*  (z  -  a;)  («--y) 

t^annot  be  negative ;  provided  that  any  two  of  the  three  quantities 
a,  by  e  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 

^288.     Shew  that  any  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms   /, 
6m  or  5mdzl,     Shew  that  w*— w  is  always  divisible  by  30 ;  and 
if  w  be  odd  by  240. 

289.  A  bag  contains  n  balls,  but  nothing  is  known  about 
their  colours.  A  ball  is  drawn  out  and  found  to  be  black ;  it 
is  replaced,  and  then  a  second  draw  is  made  with  the  same  result : 
supposing  the  ball  drawn  the  second  time  to  be  replaced,  shew 
that  it  is  3w  +  3  to  w— 1  in  favour  of  a  third  draw  giving  a 
black  balL 

290.  If  03  is  a  proper  fraction  and  p  positive,  shew  that  wV 
is  indefinitely  small  when  n  is  indefinitely  great. 

291.  If  1,  X,  a?  and  1,  j/*,  y'  be  each  in  H.P.,  shew  that 
—  y*,  y,  X,  a?  will  be  in  A. P.,  and  that  their  sum  will  be  re'  +  y", 
supposing  x-^y  not  to  be  zero,  and  x  and  y  not  to  be  unity. 

292.  Shew  that  IV  +  3V  +  5V  4- ...  +  (2« - 1)» r^  . 

r(l-f  6r  +  r')-{(2n-l)(l-r)  +  2}V'^^-4r''^' 

(l-r)« 

293.  Shew  that  if  r  be  less  than  unity  and  the  series  in  the 
preceding  Example  be  continued  to  infinity  it  will  be  convergent : 
and  find  the  sum  to  infinity. 

V294.     Find  two  solutions  in  positive  integers  of  ai*  —  7y*  =  1.        ' 

295.  In  converting  JN  into  a  continued  fraction  if  the  first 
two  quotients  be  each  5,  find  N. 
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296.  Shew  that  if  a;  is  positive  the  least  value  of  the  fraction 
IS  when  x  =  a. 

X 

297.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  hy  a  steamer  varies  as 
the  cube  of  the  velocity.  She  consumes  1  '5  tons  of  coal  per  hour 
at  18  shillings  per  ton  when  her  speed  is  15  miles  per  hour.  She 
costs  for  other  expenses  16  shillings  per  hour.  Find  the  least  cost 
for  a  voyage  of  2000  miles. 

298.  Shew  that  if  any  odd  number  has  an  even  digit  in  the 
tens'  place,  then  all  its  integral  powers  must  have  an  even  digit 
in  the  tens'  place. 

299.  There  are  three  tickets  in  a  bag  numbered  1,  2,  3 ;  a 
ticket  is  drawn  and  put  back :  if  this  be  done  four  times,  shew- 
that  it  is  41  to  40  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  is  even. 

300.  Prove  that  the  continued  fraction 

1       1    J_  1^^ 

T*  2      2      2"   ' 

12      3  n 

,  «      1  1  1  (-ir' 

where  *^=T-o-7r-o  +77—7- •••  +  \       iv» 

1.2     2.3     6  A  n{n+ 1) 

Hence  find  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction  when  n  is 
infinite. 
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21.  a  +  x.  22.  x*-a\  23.  a  +  6  +  c. 

24.  3a;»  -  2abx  -  2a'b\         25.  a;*  -  2a;  +  1.  26.  3a»  +  4a5  +  6\ 

27.  «*-a;y4-y'  +  a;4-y  4- 1.  28.  a"  +  6"  +  <;*+6c  +  ca-o6. 

29.  6  (2a' +  3a*6  -  06' +  46').        30.  a6-ac  +  6c.         31.  64-c-a. 
32.  (6  +  c)(c  +  a).  33.  a*  -  4a"6c  +  76V.  34.  a"  +  aii;  +  ««, 

35.  (a;4-22;)y*  +  (a;*-2«*)y~a»(a;  +  «).  36.  ah-hhe-hca. 
37.  a;*-(a  +  6)a;  +  a6.             38.  a;-6.            39.  06 - oc  +  6*  —  c*. 
40.  a*+6*  +  c*.         41.  a  +  x.         42.  (a  +  6-c-rf)(a-6  +  c-rf). 
43.  a;*  -  ax  +  a*.                         45.  The  quotient  is  7a;y  (a:  +  y). 

46.  Eiicli  is  abc  -  op*  -  65^'  -  cr*  +  2/>9r. 

47.  (a  -  x)  {a  +  a;)  (a*  +  x')  (a*  +  a;*)  (a*  +  a;'). 

48.  (a  +  6  +  c)  (6  +  c  -  a)  (a  -  6  +  c)  (a  +  6  -  c). 

49.  (6  +  c  +  c^-a)(a  +  c  +  c?-6)  (a  +  6+c^-c)  (a  +  6  +  c-(f). 

V.  2.  9.       3.  70.       4.  6.       5.  y*+lly'+ 47y*+93y +69. 

VI.  1.  a;-2.         2.  a;  +  3.  3.  a;"+2a;+3.  4.  a;+l. 
5.  3a;  +  4a.        6.  a;-y.         7.  3a;-7.         8.  a;-l.         9.  a?- 2. 

10.  a;'  +  a;+l.             11.  x  +  2.             12.  a;-3.  13.  2a;-l. 

14.  a;-y.         15.  a;"+2»+3,          16.  a (2a -3a;).  17.  2a? -9. 

18.  ax^^y.              19.  a;"  +  (a  +  y) a;  +  y".               20.  (a;  +  l)*. 

21.  2a;'-4a;«  +  a;-l.         22.  »-2a.         23.  x- 2.  24.  a;*-l. 
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VII.     1.    (2a:»+3a;-.2)(3aj+l).  2.    (aj' -  1)  (« +  2). 

3.  (x=-9a:«+23a;-.15)(«-7).  4.  (3a:-2)(4a'-4aj'-a;-i-l). 

5.  (a;+l)'(aj»-l).  6.  (x'-.y')(aj«-43^.  7.  16a:^-l. 

8.  a  (a;*-  1),    ,  9.  («»-  4ay.        10.  {x -  1)  (a;-2)  (x -  3)  («-  4). 
11.  (a;-2)(ar--3)(a;-4)(a;-5).  12.  (a?*- l)(»«-9)(a;+7). 

13.  a;*-16a\  14.  {aj-a)(aj-6)(a:-c). 

15.  (a;  +  c)(2a;-36)(a«+aa:-6").         16.  36(a*-60(a'-6y  (a»-6»). 

VIILl.  ?^.     2.^.     3.  a:-3.      4.  a  +  6.      5.  a:+l. 
a;  +  7  a;-o 

^    3a:- 1  ^    3a:+2     '         2aj  +  3  ^  3a;  +  9 


•  /-3aj+r 


2a;-r        ••«+!•  3a;~4'             a;*-a?»+6a'-6a;+6  ' 

a;4-5               a; -2a:-3  a;*-2aj+2 

U.^L^.       15.^.  16.  Ii^.±^^±^.      17.4^. 

a                    o-2x  5                          a'-6' 

lO.    *■.              1«/.    7-;     T       TT       •  21/.            •              21.    ■;           7T~7           Sa«  • 

^                  (4a;^-l)a:  n                   (a?  - 1)  (aj  +  2)* 

09    2a:- 3                       ^^  ^'^"^               91        ^                on    a 

(a;*- 1)  (2a;+3)  sx^-b*                    x+'2 

26.4^..        27.?^;::^^/.        28.  J^..      29.     ^^ 


30.  ^^^7^^.                31.   0.                32.   0.  33.   0. 
04 

34.  — —-r — —. j^^ =-1.     35.  -r-.  36.0.     3/.  0. 

(0  —  c)  (c  —  a)  {a  —  6)  aoc 

$8J^\.         39.   f-y*^,.       40.  1^.  42.1::^. 

a;  (a +  6)                       Vv^-^lT)                   4y  a? 

.„       rta:                           a*  +  6'             .p,    ^             ,^  a*-a6+6* 

4 J.  -= i.  44.  .  45.  2.  46.   -^ r — r-j. 

or  -OCT                         a  ar-{-ab  +  0* 

47.^+^+1.     48.  «^+l  +  i.     49.  i^,t-  50.4^. 

51     ^('*-^)'          59          2y                      _y^  ,    a;  +  y 

36' (a +  6)                 TT-xy-k-y'                 aj'  +  y*  y 

1       1  0:"+ 1 

55.  1.            56.  1.            57«  «*-»  +  -- 3-  58.  , 

X     9*  X 


f 
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59.  .  60.  a*-5*  +  c*+2ac.  61.  • 

X  x  —  y: 

62.  a*-6"+c*-2ac.     63.  — : — ^ .    64. 65.  r-;. 

OD.    — -; .  D7.   1 i  •  DO. =-7 TTj-  . 

6*  +  c*  +  6'c*  a*  +  y*  2a  V 

^^'  x'-^a''      '*•        2^        '     '*"•  3(x+l)-      ^^-  6c//+  6«  4-  cf 

IX.  1.  1.        2.  20.        3.  3.        4.  11.        5.  ^.       6.  13. 

7.  8.  8.  1.  9.  7.  10.  7.  11.  4.    '       12.  3. 

13.  5.  14.  28.  15.  2.  16.  2.  17.  3.  18.  10. 

19.  IJ.         20.  2J.         21.  5.         22.  i.         23.  13.  24.  9. 

25.  4.  26.  4.         27.  9.        28.  ^ .        29.  13.        30.  | . 

ft  "  I 

31.  4.        32.  56.        33.  7.        34.  8f.        35.  4J.         36.  2fV 
37.  If         38.  3.         39.  2.       -  40.  12.        41.  12.  42.  2. 

43.  3.        44.  -  2.    .    45.  1.         46.  1.         47.  5.  ^       48.  ^  . 

49.31.         50.?^.    ;     51.-4:^.       52.  ii:^^. 

^„    a(l-6')  s.    a'c  +  6*a4-c'6  — a  — 6-c  ^^    oc 

6(a"-l)  ac  +  6c  +  a6-l  h 

56.    f  (^  +  ^-2^)  .       67.?*^.     58.  A-       59.  "^""^  ■ 

60.  ^.  61..  l(a  +  6  +  c).  .      62.  2.        63.  20.         04.  5. 

X.  1.  £1290,  £2580.  "  2.  £120,  £300.'  3.  £5. 
4.  £140.  5.  28,  18.  6.  38  children,  76..wpmen,  152  men, 
7.  £720.           8.  £144,  ^240,  £210.          9.  £350,  £450,  £720. 
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10.  A  X162,  B  £118,  G  £104.  11.  345G,  2304. 

12.  126  quarts.      13.  £2.  15^.       14.  £3.  lOs. 

15.  £600,  £250.  16.  400  inches.  17.  30.  18.  42. 
19.  7,  8.  20.  8,  6,  3,  2  ;  24  kings  in  aU.  21.  3. 
22.   6  shillings.               23.  £3600.               24.  11  oxen,  24  sheep. 

25.  5  shillings  taken  by  each ;  there  were  20  shillings  in  the  purse. 

26.  240.  27.  90  by  180,  and  100  by  230.  28.  48  minutes. 
29.  £S750.  30.  5.  31.  60  oranges  and  240  apples. 
32.   10  from  A,  4  from  B.         33.  11,  22,  33.         34.  £420.  10*, 

35.  6ft  paat  one.  36.  ^^.  37.  2s.  8d.  38.  40. 

XL    -1.  aj=ll,  y  =  4.       2,  «  =  5,  y  =  7.  3.  a;  =  16,  y=7. 

4.  a;  =  2,  y=13.              5.  aj  =  8,  y=l.  Q.  x  =  2y  i/==6. 

7-  »  =  3,  y=5.              8.  a;  =  3,  y=4.  9.  a;  =  12,  y  =  3. 

10.  aj=4,  y=3.           11.  a;=10,  y  =  20.  12.  aj=60,  y=36. 

13.  aj  =  12,  y=20.         14.  aj  =  -6,  y=12.  15.  a;=18,  y  =  6. 

16.  a;=7,  y  =  ll.  17.  a;=2,  y  =  7.  18.  «  =  -4,  y  =  -l. 

19.  aj  =  4,.y=l.  20.  «  =  ^,  y  =  y.         21.  a:=12,  y=6. 

22.  a;=2,  y  =  -l.  23.  a:  =  3,  y  =  2.  24.  a;=18,  y=12. 

•  fit 

25.  x=5,  y  =  6.  26.  a;=10,  y  =  5.  27.  x  =  y  =  ^. 

28.  a>=y=m+».     29.  «=3«,  y=-26.     30.  «=^ij^^,  2'=^i6^«- 
31.  x=b  +  e,  y  =  a+c.  82.  iB  =  (a  +  6)',  y=(a-6)'. 

XII.     1.  aj  =  7,  y=5,  «  =  4.  2.  aj  =  2,  y  =  3,  «=4. 

3.  a;=l,  y  =  2,  «  =  3.  4.  aj=2,  y  =  3,  «  =  5. 

5.  a;=2,  y  =  3,  «  =  4.  6.  ic  =  8,  y  =  4,  «  =  2. 

7.  a;  =  10,  y  =  2,  «  =  3.  8.  a;=4,  y  =  3,  2  =  5. 

4  4 

9.  a;  =  3,  y  =  4,  «  =  6.  10.  a;«g,  y  =  4,  «  =  ^. 

,n  1  1  1 

12.0^=2'  y  =  r*  =  4- 

1.  «         20         46 

14.  a;  =  6,  y=-3->  «=  3  • 


11. 

05  = 

7 
^6' 

y  = 

:  — 

7 
2' 

«  = 

21 
10 

13, 

X- 
T. 

=  2, 

A. 

y= 

3, 

«  = 

.1. 
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15.  a;  =  4,  2/=9,  «  =  16,  tt=25.  16.  «a  =  4,  «=:  12,  y  =  5,  «  =  7. 

17.  aj  =  3,  y=l,  w  =  9,  «  =  5.  18.  ic  =  3,  y  =  2,  t4  =  5,  «=-4. 

19.  a==2,y=4,«=3,tt=3,t?=l.       20.  a;=2,  y=l,«=3,  w=-l,  t7=-2. 

21.  «=|,  y4'*==|-      ^^-  ^=^^W^'-        ^^-  «^2«,y=26,;5=2c. 

1               ,,        ^(^-6)(^-c)       „^    2        /I      1\ 
2L  «=, — TV} -, .     25.  x=-) — if) /  .     26.  -^-  (  -  +  -  )  . 

27.  a:  =  6+c-a.  28.  x=ahcy  y  =^ ah  +  he  +  ca,  z  =  a  +  b  +  c. 

XIII.    1.  f .     2.  250,  320.      3.  ^.      4  5,  6.     5.  42^.,  26*. 

O  At) 

6.  708.  and  35«.       7.  5  and  7.       8.  7,  10.       9.  2a.  6d,  1«.  8<^. 

10.  1,  3,  5.  11.  Tea,  5*.  per  pound;  sugar  ^d,  12.   50. 

13.  X3000,  £4000,  £4500,  at  4,  5,  6  per  cent  respectively. 

14.  20 persons;  6 shillings  each.     15   8andl2.    16.  £540;  17pence. 

17.  300,140,218.       18.  £70.  An  ox  costs  £10  and  a  lamb  18«.  Qc?. 

19.  A  wins  21  games,  B  13  games.  20.  A  11«.,  B  38*.,  G  SSs., 

D  325.,  £  36s.       21.  90  miles.         22.  A  could  do  the  work  alone 

11  21 

in  80  days,  -5  in  48  days;  A  must  receive  —  of  the  money,  and  £  ^ 

of  the  money.  23.  ^  in  5  minutes,  ^  in  6  minute^ 

24.  2^,  2  mQes  per  hour;  distance  5  miles.      25.  100  miles;  original 

i-ate  25  miles  per  hour.     26.  ^  26,  ^  1 4,  (78.      27.  ^  in    ^^     days, 

^  in  -^^- —  days.       28.  — ^^ miles  per  hour.       29.  4  yards  and 

m  —  n  a—c 

5  yards.  30.  27.  31.  63.  32.  Coach  goes  10  miles  an 

hour;  train  goes  30  miles.      From  -4  to  ^  is  16f  miles;  fix>m 

.1  tx>  C  is  20  miles ;  from  G  to  B  is  40  miles.  33.   600  yards. 


XIV. 

1. 

a. 

2. 

2aj'- 

x  + 

-4 
3   • 

3. 

a ' 

4. 

0. 

^    a+5+  c 

^-     2    • 

8. 

ic=a+ 

6. 

9. 

x= 

a,  y= 

-.h,z= 

:C. 

10. 

(a:+l)  (aj+2)  (a;+3)  (a;+4). 

XY. 

1. 

0^  + 

2a?  +  3 

.  .'V!  4.   1 

3. 

«  = 

X, 

'  6. 

11 

9.  ' 

1 
7.  a:  =  6-(r, 

2/  =  c  —  a,  2r  =  a  —  6.        8.  Clear  the  given  relation  of  fractions ;  thus 
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we  Jjid  (a  +  6)  (6  +  c)  (c  +  a)  =  0,  therefore  one  of  the  three  factors 
must  vanish ;  hence  the  required  result  follows.  9.  Each  child 
obtains  £1920.  128,,  and  each  brother  £960.  6^.  10.  a;  =  -  3a. 

XVI.  1.  l  +  4aj  +  10a:'+12aj'  +  9a;*. 
2.  1  -  2a:  +  3a?*  -  4a;'*  +  3a;* -^  2a^  +  «•. 

4.  l+6a;+15a;'+20a;V15a;*+6a;»+a;«.  5.  2(l  +  15a;'+15a;*+aJ"). 

9.  The  numerator  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  5  (1  +  a;*)*  and  the 

5 
denominator  to  (1  +  a;*)*,  so  that  the  fraction  =  = — -^ . 

XVII.  1.  a;»-a;  +  l.  2.  a;'-2a;-2.  3.  2a;»  +  3a;-l. 
4.  2a;"-aj+l.  5.  23;* -  3aa;  +  4a'.  6.  da;* -  3aa;  +  4a'. 
7.  (aj-a)^      8.  a'+5'.      9.  (a'+5»)(c'+J").      10.  a'-b'+c'^d'. 

11.  a;-2--.  12.  ar-.s+-.  13.-^+ . 

X  2     X  2     X     a 

14.  a'  +  (26-c)a  +  c'.       15.  (a -  26)  a;' - oa;  +  26 - 3.       16.  1-14. 

17.  a;*  -  3a;  +  2.  YS,  2a;'  +  4ca;  -  3c».  19.  2x'  -  3ca;  +  4c'. 
20.  5-51.                                 21.  9009.  22.  22-22. 

23.  111111111.  24.  x--.  26.  The  given  expression 

=  (a;*  -  yz)  {(a;*  -  yz)'  -  (y*  -  «x)  («*  -  xy)}  +  two  similai'  expressions 
=  (ic'  -  yz)  a;  {a;'  +  y"  +  «^  —  3a;y«}  +  two  similar  expressions 

=  {«"  +  y'  +  «^-  3a;y«}'. 

XVIII.  1.  xK        2.  a- la.       3.  -^.       4.  1.       5.  (I 

(bx)^  \^ 

6.  a^6"^  +  a^6^  +  a"*6l  7.  a;5  +  a;5y  -  a;^^  -  yl         8.  a*-l, 

9.  a  +  a*-l +a"*  +  a"\         10.  - 4a"^6~*  +  9a"'6.         11.  x-hy. 

12.  xi-x^a^  +  a^.  13.  a'+l+a-.  14.  2a;' - 3a;y  +  2y'. 

15.  a4-a^6^-6.  16.  -^4^..  17.  5  +  2^*«^"-£i- 

ar  +  3a;a  +  a  a'  -^y« 

18.  2a* -36*  + 4c*.  19.  16a;^-16a;*+ 12-4a;-*  +  aj-i 

XIX.  1 .  a^  +  a'6*  +  a*6*  +  a6'  +  Jb^  +  6?. 

2.  2^  +  2'.  3*+2*.  3^  +  2. 3  +  2*  3*+3*. 

37—2 
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3.  3*  -  3 .  5*  +  3*  6*  -  5».     4.  -2679492.     7.  3^-  -  4  +  3    /| . 
8.  a- Sa^fii -b.       9.  1  +  ^3.        10.  2 -  ^^3.         11.  ^5  +  J2. 

12.  710  +  V2-  13.  3  V7  -  2  V3.  14-  ^^  +  >y/^  • 

1.9.  |n/3-2.  20.  L  21,  14-J2+J3. 

22.   1+  ^|-  ^|.       23.  V6  +  x/3-V5-l.        24.  1  +  ^2. 
25.  1  +  Jo.         26.  ^3  -  J2.         27.  ^6  -  ^5.         29.  x  =  25. 

30.  a;=7.       31.  »- 7.     32.  x= z . 

a  +  b  4c 

XX.    1.  x=l,  3.         2.  1,  4.         3.  1 ,   1 .         4.  4,  -  ^ . 

1-9  32 

5.3,^.  ^-  17»i'  7.-4,-6.  8.  5,-Y. 

5.3,11.  10.|,-1.  ll.|,-|.         12.|.-i- 

13.  j-^,    jj^.  14.  jg,     i.  15.  4,-1.  16.  3,-3. 

17.  4,g.  18.  6^,-1.  19.  5,-|.         20.  8,|. 

21.^,   2-  22.3,--.         23.  10,-2.  24.  -2^-^^. 

2      3  «.         ,.  .«       ,  3  ...      7 


25.  J,    jQ.  26.  ±76.  27.  -1,F.  28.  7,-^ 

24 

29.  3,  -^.  30.  2,  16.  31.  -  2,  -  16.         32.  5,  -3. 

33.  3,  -  5.  34.  29,  - 10.  35.  10,  -  29.  36.  1,  ^  . 
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4-9  14.  5 

41.  2,  -3.  42.  24,  y .         43.   3,  -  :^.  44.  3,  -|. 

45.  3, -|.  46.  ^,1.  47.   y,  1.  48.  0,4. 

49.  0,  |.  50.  1,  - 1 .  51.  2  +  V3,   and  - (2  +  ^3) 2. 

52.  a±6.  53.  a^J{o?-h^\  54.  ^,    =-. 

^^  ^  a  —  b     a+o 

55.  •J{a  +  5  +  c±^(a'  +  6'  +  c*-a5~6c-ca)}.  56.  a  +  5  +  c. 

^^    ^    2ah'-ac-hc  ^^    2a -6        3a  +  26 

'      a  +  6  -  2c  ac  oc 

61.  1 \ab-^hc  +  cad^  Jia'h^  +  h'c'  +  cV  -ahc{a  +  b-h  c)}]. 

^"^^      *'c(2c  +  3)• 
In  the  following  Chapters  the  irrational  roots  and  the  impos- 
sible roots  have  not  always  been  given  j  and  some  of  the  roots  given 
are  not  applicable  ;  see  Arts.  329, 330. 

XXL     1.    1, -g.      2,1,-2.      3.  (-41)«,9.      4.  14%  (-1)^ 
5.2,3.         6.  2",  (-1)".  7.  {->±^/(«-c)r.  8.  ±11. 

9.  *2,*V10.     10.8,^.     11.  8,  (- ^^^2)'.     12.  2%(-|)^. 
13.4,-1.        14.4,1.        15.   16,(-Hy.       16.  (-l)lQl 

1T.^,|.     18.2-,i.     19.  9,- V^     20.^5.     21.  M^. 

22.  16,  0.  23.  18,  3.  2i  2*  =  8  or  - 10  ;  so  that  x=  S. 

^  J3  ^^2       w  ^—1 

25.  5,  - 8.  26.  0.  ->-«.  2/.  a:  =^-2  or  ^^^  . 

28.  x'  =  -ab^^^{3a*  +  3b'-<ja'b'). 
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29.  {yj{x  +  2)  +  ij{a?+2x)\* "{a-x- ^x)',  a  quadratic  in  Jx,  from 
...     ,     -(2  +  a)*V(2a'+3«')  ,»    ,     C-2 

31.  Multiply  up  and  arrange  x{»J{€i-x)-J{a-i-x)}=Ja{J{a'-aif)-a}y 

a  f%  25  1 

square,  &c.a?=0,*-^.     32.  2a,-2<L     33.  1,--^-.     34.   1>  hT  ' 

35.  -fc2a,  *2a V(-l)-         36.  a^=0  or  t^^^j  37.  i ,  -  ^ . 

38.  *«,-!.   39.4«,-.i4^>.   40.  V2.   41.0.?il^»'. 

O  u  O  «$ 

42.^(1*^5).      43.a;«=^^'.     44.  «'=9.      45.  «•=   ^'-^' 


2^.   v-y      '''•-'"4K-1)"     /"•--•'•      "'^  ■"~7a'-26«* 
46.  »» =  — 2*^.  47.  {c±V(<^'-l)}^.     48.  0, 1? .    49.  *2a,  *a^(-6). 

50.  2,    3.  51.  0,-3^^-j-3j^^^-^.  52.   1,-3. 

^^    R      23                            oc-                    _    -    47-4VC 
53.  8,--^.  54.  — .  55.   1,  23"* 

59.  0,  i{a  +  6  +  c*^(a'  +  5*  +  c*-25c-2ca-.2a6)}. 

CO.  0,  — j^ .      61 .  0,  ±  J(a'  +  6').       62.  0,  *  ^{mw  +  a  (w  -  /i)}. 

63.  0,  a(  1  ''=2      /-)  •  64.     Transpose  and  square;  we  get 

2a:(2a;  + 1)  ^(x'+  2)  =  2  (a;'+  1)  (2a?+  1)  j  it  will  be  found  from  this 
that  the  only  solution  is  x=-^,      *65.  1.      66.  4,  -9.      67.  0, 2. 

68.0,-5,1,-^.        69.  1,-4,  H^^^^  70.  1,1. 

71.  2, -5,1  {-3=^^241}.         72.  a  +  2,-?^.       73.  2,-^. 

74.  1,  -  2.  75.  »*  +  5<zx  =  -  5a'  ±  ^(a*  +  c*) ;  whence  x. 

1  9 

76.  a"  +  3a?  =  -  or  —  -  :  whence  x, 

4  4 


77. 


a' +  05*     a'  +  oj*    ,  a 


oo; 


^i^::^'*^-'  «=2(-l*^/5)• 
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79.  («?•-«)•  -  (a:'  -«)  =  ».  80.  4,-3. 

81.  y«  +  V(aJ  +  7)}'  +  Vaj  +  V(aj  +  7)  =  42.     ^  =  ^or(^\ 

82.  («-4^a;)«  +  2(aj-4^aj)  +  l  =  0.     «  =  7*4^3. 

83.  {JX'k-J{a-hx)}'  +  ^x  +  J{a  +  x)  =  b-\-a;  &c. 

84.  (a:'  +  aj)»  +  4(a'  +  a;)  +  4=16a:'.    a;=lor2. 

85.  {x'-^ay=2a'(x-ay.  86.  (x -^—)\  a(x  +  -) -^b  =^~  . 

^        '  V         cue/         \        ax  J  a 

o7.  ( 1  -2  I )  +  1  =  0.  88.  «  +  -  =  -s-  or  -  -:r-. 

\a     xj        \a     xj  a?      3  3 

89.  (a; j  — 2  (a? j  +  1  =0 after  expunging  x/(*~  !)• 

90.  l  +  V3dbV(3  +  2^3),  1-.V3*n/(3-2V3). 

91.  (a;+l)(a:»-aj  +  l)  =  0.  92.  (aj+ 1)  {1 +w(a^-a?+ 1)}  =  0. 
93.  a;  =  5  is  obviously  one  solution.  94.  x==6  is  obviously  one 
solution.                     95.  aj  =  5  is  obviously  one  solution. 

96.  as  =  0  is  obviously  one  solution.  97.  (a?*  —  4)  (a;  +  1)  =  0. 

98.  a;  s=  a  is  obviously  one  solution. 

99.  8a:'  -  1  +  8  (2aj  -  1)  =  0 ;   therefore  aj  =  J  is  one  solution. 

100.  aJ*  -  s  =  -  ( a  +  o  )  j  therefore  a;  =  -  ^  is  one  solution. 

9      X\       6/  6 

101.  «*  =  1  is  obviously  a  solution. 

102.  a;  =  —  w  is  obviously  a  solution.  103.  x-a,h,  or  —  (a  +  h). 
104.  aj  +  /?  -  1  is  a  factor.                       105.  a;  (p  —  1)  + 1  is  a  factor. 

XXII.     1.  3 (aj -  5)  («  + 1) .  2.  (aj  +  60) {x  +  13). 

3.  2(a;  +  5)^aj-|Y      4.  (a;-62)(aj-26).      5.  a:*- 14a; +  48=.  0. 

6.  a:*-9aJ4-20  =  0.  7.  a;'  +  a;-2  =  0.  8.  a'-2a;-4  =  0. 

9.  42,  36,  117.  10.  w=8.  11.  ^-^,i»(/ -3<?). 

12.  ca;*  +  6aj  +  a  =  0. 
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XXIII.    1.  a:  =  ±3j  y  =  >fc4.  2.  a;  =  60,  40^  y  =  40,  60. 

16  5 

3.  a:=2;y=2.      4.  »=4,-^;  y  =  3,  g  .        5.  a:=7,  5;  y=-5, -7. 

6.  a;=2,  5;  y  =  6,  3.  7.  a;  =  ±7,  >fc4;  y  =  ±4,  ±7. 

5  3 

8.  a:  =  -l,  g;  J^^-l^^-  9.  x  =  l;  y  =  l. 

10.  a:  =  *3,  ,8;  y  =  *5.  11.  «^  =  5,  ^/| ;  y  =  9,  ^  . 

23  ^  ^ 

12.  ar=±3,*36iy=*5,T-2-.         13.  a!=*3,±-J^;y  =  *2,  *  J.,  . 

15.  «==fc3,*-^;y==fcl,-=-Jg.  16.  a:=*4,*3  ^3;  y==«=5,  =t73.. 
^^•  ^'^^T^I' ^='^  Jl "  13--3,-|f;,=  _4,f. 
19.  «  =  *yfi  y-^^JX-.  20.  a:=*6,y  =  *3,=p3. 
21.  «  =  *3^2;  y  =  *72,=p^/2.  22.  a,  =  o,  4 ;  y  =  0,5. 
23.  «!  =  0,-ljy  =  0,-^  .  24.  (B  =  0,  15;y=0,  45. 

25.  »=0, 2,* 72;  y=0, 2,  2*^2.  26.  a!=0,  4,  -2;  y=0  2  -4. 

21  7 

27.  a;  =  5,-g-;y=3,-.  28.  ai  =  4,  2;  y  =  2,  4. 

29.  a;  =  2,  0;  y=0,-2.  30.  «=!,  4;  y  =  4,  1. 

31.  «=!,  10;y  =  10,  1.  32.  a!=3,  2;  y=2,3. 

33.  a!=8,  4;  y  =  4,8.  34.  a!=17,  1;  y=l,  17. 

.         35.  x  =  4,2,-l*y^Sy=2,4,-l,yi^. 

36.  a:=4jy=l.  37.  «=  1,  4 j  y  =  4,  1. 

38.  a:  =  2,  3  ;  y=3,  2.  39.  a5=±2,y=±2;  ora!=*2,  y==f2. 

40.  a;=3,  y  =  l;  a!=l,y=3.        41.  a:=5, -2;  y  =  2,-5. 

42.  a;  =  ±2,  ^  1 ;  y  =  *l,  *2.      43.  a;=i(9 V73),y=J(9=pV73). 

44.  a;  =  *3,-.2;y  =  *2,d=3.         45.  «  =  -=5,  ±3;  y  =  =fc3,  *5. 
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46.  a;  =  ±  3,  ±  2 ;  y  =  ±  2,  ±  3.  47.  The  first  equation  may- 

be written  thus,  a^(y  +  a5-3)  =  3(4a3  +  y-a;y)j  combine  this  with 
the  second  equation  qo=^  J{-  3),  ±  ^3  j  y  =  3  t  ^(-  3),  ±  2  ^3. 
48.  aj=8,  2;  y  =  2,  8.  49.  jb  =  9,  4;  y  =  4,  9. 

50.  aj=8,  64;  y  =  64,  8.  51.  x=5,  13;  y  =  4, 12. 

52.  aj  =  4,9;  y=9,  4.  63.  a;=2,  8;  y  =  8,  2. 

54.  V«^  =  2i^,  i{±V(15)-5};Vy=-2=i=^6,i{*V(15)  +  5}. 

55.  ic  =  5,y  =  3.  56.  aj=±l,y  =  3.  57.  x  =  ^,y  =  ^. 

58.  «•  =  !{«"=»« ^/(«*+  4&*)} ;     y"  =  i{-  a"±V(«'+  4^')}- 

59.  xy  =  i{2a'  =fc  V(2»*  +  26*)} ;  whence  we  may  proceed. 

60.  -|{W3},|{l-;^3};  ^  =  ^{1^3},  1(1.-1.. 

3a6-a»  .    3aA-6' 

61.  a;  =  a,5;  y  =  6,a.  62.  a;  =  a,— — ^;  y  =  i^——., 

5a*  4a* 

63.     Proceed  as  on  page  199.         64.  a* «  ±-^ ,  ± a*;  y*=  -3-,  0. 

65.  aj  =  0,  2(a  +  6);  y=0,  2a5.  66.  4aa^=(l--ajy)*;  this  gives  a 
quadratic  in  «y.  67.  '^^  =  ^,  thus  a:  =  ^-^^^1^,  &c. 

68.  a;=^'^gy;  y'=a«r- j'.      69.  a.*=6^{2^  ^3};  3^'=a'{2=F  ^/3}. 

70.  Add ;  thus  i»*  (aj  -  1)*  +  j^  (j^  -  1)*  =  a  +  6 ;.  also  the  first  given 
equation  may  be  written  x(x--\)  +y(y  —  1)=^;  thus  we  get 
a;(a;-l)  =  i{a±V(2a+26-a*)};  y(y- 1)  =  J{«=^  N/(2a  +  26-a*)}. 

71.  a;  =  0,  2a  ;  y  =  6,  -6  j  «  =  c,  -c. 

"^^^  ^"2'  26^  ^"3'  l3'  ^"4?  44 '  '^^'  ^"^^^  ^"^^^^  equations 

for  finding  xy,yz,:sx,        74.  Three  simple  equations  for  finding 

—  ,    —  ,    —  :  also  X,  y,  and  z  may  each  =  0. 
xy     yz     zx  '  ^' 

75.  From  the  first  and  second  equations  by  subtraction  x  =  y 
or  x+  y  =  z'y  then  use  the  third  equation  to  complete  the  solution. 
We  shall  thus  obtain  a;  =  y  =  ±i{2c  +  a±  V(a'  + 4ac-4c*)}4  and 
;5  =  {2c-a.^(a*+4ao-4c^}^4a;;  or  x2J2=J{a-hc)'hJ{5c-3a)» 
y2J2  =  Jia-^  c)-J{5c  -  3a),   z  J2  =  ^{a  +  c). 
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76.  Form  a  quadratic  in  z;  then  c  =  6  or  -  ^ ;  with  the  first  value 

355  190 

we  get  a?  =  4  and  y  =  5 ;  with  the  second  x  =  -r^ ,  y  =  -^  . 

77.  By  eliminating  «  we  get  oj  +  y  +  —  =  ^r  and  ay  h ^  =  ^  ; 

ajy      ^  a;y        J 

1 I  =  — ^ ,  &c.     2^  1,  ^  are  the  values 

of  a,  y,  z;  these  values  may  be  arranged  in  six  ways. 

78.  We  may  deduce  xyz  =  0 ;  thus  one  or  more  of  the  three  x,  y,  z 
must  be  zero.  The  results  are  0,  0,  1^  which  may  be  arranged 
in  three  ways.  79.  x -  a*-^'^  J(a'  +  6'  +  c^. 

80.  Form  a  quadratic  in  a;  +  y  +  «  which  gives  9  for  one  value,  this 
leads  to  a  cubic  in  asy,  of  which  the  roots  may  be  seen  to  be 
6,  8,  12;  hence  for  the^  values  of  x,  y,  z  we  get  2,  8,  4,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  six  ways. 

XXIV.     1.  15  and  24.         2.  3.4.5;  ihat  is,  60.         3.  120 
and  121  yards.  4.  Five  miles  p«r  hour.         5.  66  on  one  side, 

22  on  the  other.  6.  28  acres.  7.  14.  8.  ^  (1  +  J5)  is 

the  produced  part ;  a  being  the  given  line.  9.  50  and  15.  10.  18. 
11.  Ninepence.  12.  30  Austrian;  36  Bavarian.  13.  5  and  4. 
14.  The  first  worked  24  days  at  4*.  per  day;  the  second  18  days 
at  Ss.  per  day.  15.  15  persons;   each  spent  5    shillings. 

16.  100  shares  at  ^£15  each.  17.  aj'+a;''=9  (a;+l) ;  therefore  a:'=-9 ; 
the  number  is  3.  18.  7  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.         19.  Kate 

.    .  7 

of  train  is^  that  of  coach  ;  14  miles.     20.  A  40  hours;  B  60  horn's. 

21.  70  miles.  22.  150  miles.  23.  5  hours  and  3  hours. 

24.  15  hours  and  10  hours.  25.  36  workmen,  and  each  carried 
77  lbs.  at  a  time ;  or  28  workmen,  and  each  carried  45  lbs.  at  a  time. 

a5c(3a5c-a"-6»-c') 


XXV.     1.  1.     4.  The  expression 


(2a^+bc){2h'+ca){2c'+ab) ' 


then  see  Art.  55.      6.  l+aj*+a;^-a;^      7.    -7o{V(»  +  *)  +  is/(«-^)}- 
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8.  ^y(l+n  +  w')  +  ^(l-.n  +  w»)}.  9.  aj=10. 

12.  We  get  by  working  out  (b*xacf-^a*y'i/-a*hy'\-a^b^{xi/-ya^'=0. 

13.  £30.      U.  2,6,9.      16.  aj=0,  |.       17.  a;=l±V2, 1*V(-1). 

18.  aj«  1,  2,  3,   X^»ii*^(-23)}.  19.  x^Z^  J5,  1*^5. 

20,  ^(2a;-l)-V(5aj-4)=V(4:a;-3)-V(3«-2)j  then  square;  aj=l. 

21.  a;-a+4c^(aj-a)  +  4c*  =  a;  +  «-46,y(a5  +  a)  +  46'j  extract  the 

a* 

square  root;  a;=(c*6)'+ j^ — tvi.       22.  rKB=w(aj+a— a);  divide  by 

^{x-^ayja; x=0,    ^i\^y   •      23.  aj=a,  ^ (a+J);  y=6,  ^ (a+6). 

26.  aaj  =  a  +  c-6>fc^(a'  +  6'+c'-26c-2ca-2a6);  cc  +  y^c. 
Also  05  =  ^(ac),  y  =  J{hc),  27.  a;  =  2,  y=o>  «  =  1. 

28.  Add  the  four  equations ;  thus  (t?  +  a;  +  y  +  «)*  =  4  (a  +  6  +  c), 
and  from  this  and  the  first  given  equation  (t?  +  «  —  y  —  «)*  =  8a ; 
2t;  =  *  ^(a  +  6  +  c)  ±  J  {2a)  *  ^(26)  *  n/(2c). 

XXVI.  1.  4  :  9 ;  10  :  12.  2.  7  :  15.  3.  18  and  27. 

5.  Short  road  from  -4  to  5  is  26  miles ;  from  jB  to.  (7  52  miles. 

2ahc  ,  - 

6.  Either    xa  =  yh  =  zc  =  f 7  ;   or  else  xa-hyb  +  zc=0 

^  hc  +  ca  +  ah  ^ 

and  x  +  y  +  z  =  -l.       11.  aj=6,  y=8,  «=10.        12.  a;=*a(6'-c*), 
y  =  ±6(c*-a^,  «  =  ±c(a*-6*);  also  a;,  y,  and  «  may  each  =  0. 

2   8   32 

XXVII.  1.  3.     2.  6400.     3.  57.     4.  ^ — .       9.  Suppose 

xy  ^^ 

ad  =  bc;  then  a  +  c?-(6  +  c)  =  a-6- Tc-  — j  =  i55Jl_2A_Jlf£ . 

10.  In  the  first  the  wine  is  ^  of  the  whole ;  in  the  second  |. 

11.  ui  has  £72  and  B  has  £96 ;  each  stakes  ^  of  his  money. 

12.  Female  criminals  four-fifbhs  of  the  male. 
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XXYIIL     1.  9.       2.  a=5b.      3.  4.      4.  1.     6.  |.      7.  10. 

8.  27x'-4y'.        9.  y=2x-^-.      10.  16.      13.  10.     U.  {r^+r^K 

15.  We  have  y  +  «- 05=^4,  (x  +  y--z)  (x  +  z  —  y)  =  Byz;  thtis 
aj*  —  (y  —  a;)*  =  ^ys;,  therefore  as*  —  (y  +  «)*  =  (5  —  4)  y«,  therefore 

'  (a - y -«) (aj  +  y  +  «)  =  (5 -  4) y«,  or  --4  (a?  +  y  +  «)  =  (jB-4)y«. 

16.  2(n-l)hours.  18.  4  hours. 

XXIX.  1.  1022634.  2.  321420111.  3.  3015333. 
4.  20846^.          5.  209.           6.  624.           7.  2223.  8.  I5th 

9.  1105f.  10.  22441.  11.  176.  12.  75346-1.  13.  134M11. 
14.  124-96.  15.  1099-39.  16.  1589-349609375. 

17.  450,  1214;  product  613260.  18.  3483.  19.  152. 
20.  11111.  21.  44-4;  in 'scale  3  it  is  1001-2^  22.  62444261; 
square  root  is  7071.         23.  1101111.         24.  Ste7.         25.  -739. 

26.  Eight.         27.  Six.        28.  Eleven.        29.  Five.        30.  Six. 

31.  Five.  35.  2''  +2*  +  2^  +  2*+  2*  +  2*  +  2  + 1. 
36.  3'  +  3*  +  3*-3»+l.     37.  3"- 3'- 3 -I.     38.  3«-3»- 3'-3+l. 
39.  Three  feet  eleven  inches.     40.  Twenty-three  inches  and  a  third. 
43.  r*  —  1  and  r""^ ;  r  being  the  radix  and  n  the  given  number. 
45.  The  number  is  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

XXX.  1.  800.       2.  4.       3.  -333.        4.  -26|.       5.  -2. 
6.  61  J.  7.  5.  8.  425.  9.  0.  10.  n{S  +  n), 

11.  — Ws —  »  12.  Common  difference  —  3.  13.  9. 

14.  4  or  —  11.  15,  2?i  - 1.  16.  Number  of  terms  is  10  or 

12  ;  last  term  3  or  -  1.        17.  Common  difference  7.        18.  5,  9, 

13,  17,  21,  25.  20.  |{2+4(n-l)}  that  is  n(2w-l). 

21.  nil.  22.  20.  23.  i(n-l)w  (271-1)  yards.  24.  1,  1334. 
25.  BTine  means,  3,  5,  7,  ...  19.      26.  Number  of  terms  19  or  -2. 

27.  5  or  - 10,  28.  4  or  7.  30.  The  number  of  terms  is 
m  +  n—l  orm  +  7i;  in  the  former  case  the  last  term  is  1 ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  last  term  is  zero.  31.  4  or  9. 

32.  ^  +  2'  +  (7»-l)2gr.  37.  17.  38.  lOOor-107- 


r. 
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39.  Number  of  terms  7 ;  middle  term  11.     41.  w'.     42.  —  « (—  1)". 
43.  i{l-(27i+l)(-l)-}.  46.  9.  47.  i«(n+l)(ti+2). 

50.  j(19~n).  51.  ^,   A,   ^,  ^.  52.  25  months. 

53.  15.  54.  ^^  hours.  55.  468. 

r  +  1 

^^-     ^-^KD-l}-     2.-|r-n.     3.9{l-(|)"}. 
4.  ||l-^|y|.        5.  2.       6.  y.        7.  1.        8.  9.        9.  10. 

10.  g.        11.  j^.         12.  3 .         13.  26-         U.  g.        15.  -3. 

19.  4-(»  +  2)2-"+^  20.  6-(2«  +  3)2^*^ 

21.  |{2+(-l)*-^  ^i^}-     23.  81.     24.  £108,  £144,  £192, £256. 

25.  -.^-{a*-(-l)--l}.      28.  £3.  4«.      32.  Common  ratio -^7^ . 
a*  + 1  ^     ^     ^       *  10+1 


33.  -7-^ — zpr^ r-.     38-  r = 2,  a=3 ;  r  is  found  by  an  easy  cubic. 


39 


•  ^\'^+ps)-2«-     40.  1^(10-- 1)- 1*.     42.  2,4,8,12; 

25      15     9      3  io    o   K  a  ak  '^ 

'"'T'    T'   2'   2-  *^-  ^'^**-  *^-<l-r)(l-6r)* 

XXXII.     1.  j-p   ^-  2.  2>  3.  J Ygv       3.  Let;> 

denote  it,  then  i  =  1  +  (« -  1) ('I - 1).  4.  ^'^^^"J^ 

2  1 

8.  2  and  4.  11.  2,  3,  6.  12.  The  terms  are  ^o  aJ^<i  g  ) 

then  the  series  can  be  continued.  14.  We  may  shew  that 

A  =  rr r  and  G  =  ^  ""  ,  :  as  A  and  ff  are  thus  known  in  terms 

2a -0  2a-4>  ' 
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of  a  and  6,  we  can  find  ihe  two  quantities  in  terms  of  a  and  h. 
19.  a'-^ctb,  a'-b\  a* -ah..  20.  The  common  difference  in 

the  arithmetical  progression  formed  by  the  reciprocals  is ^  • 

XXXin.     1.  1341-1323.         7.  36  miles.         8.  64  gaUons. 
9.  A  £100 ;  B  £80. 

XXXIY.     1.  1120.  2.  453600.  3.  454053600. 

±    q^fi^n  K    a  a      ilP  ^   20.19      19.18 

4.  34650.  6.  6.  6.  ^^ .  7.  -j-^  ,    -^-^ . 

[95  [95  '      [60       "  |5 

^'  [9i«6'   [10]85-  ^'  [12]48'  •^^'  ^^'  ^^'   2* 

12.  Suppose  one  person  to  remain  fixed,  and  all  possible  permu- 
tations formed  of  the  other  w  —  1  persons.     This  gives  |n  —1  as 

the  number  of  ways.  But  this  counts  as  different  ways  a  pair -of 
cases  in  which  each  person  has  the  same  neighbours,  but  the 
right-hand  neighbour  of  one  case  becomes  the  left-hand  neigh- 
bour of  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  If  such  a  pair  of  cases  is 
counted  as  only  one  case,  we  must  divide  our  former  result  by  2. 
For  example,  if  there  are  three  persons,  there  is  only  one  way 
of  arranging  them,  in  the  latter  view.  13.  [9,  [1^  —  |^- 

,,    12.11.10      16.15.14.13  n^rr.i, 

14.  j-5 X j— ,  lo.  If  there  is  only  one 

thing,  it  may  be  given  away  in  n  ways ;  then  as  a  second  thing 
may  be  given  away  in  n  ways,  there  are  n*  ways  of  giving 
away  two  things;  and  so  on.  16.  n  =  2r+l}  r  =  8. 

\m  \n 

17.  , — = —  X     ■     —  X  \8  +  r.     Or  if  the  m  things  are  exactly 


m  —  r     Is  \n  —  8 


\8  -h  r               ^    w(7i-l)(w-2) 
alike,  and  also  the  n  things,   -j — j — .  18.  r^ . 

20.   4080.  21.    86400.  22.  \5_x\3;   if  however 

the  three  letters  are  to  retain  an  invariable  order,  the  answer  is  [5. 
23.  10.9.8.7-9.8.7  with  4  flags;  10.9.8-9.8  with  3 
flags ;  10.9-9  with  2  flags ;  10  with  1  flag.     52T|5  signals  in  all. 
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152 
24.  90.      25.  36.      26.  3x14x14.     27.  nT.      28.  t^^.    29.  120. 

rt(y^-l)    />Op-l)    ,       «,  n(n~l)(n-2)   /?(;?- l)(p-2) 
"^^^  "172  i:2~"'^-     ^^-  [3  ^^  • 

|24 
32.  Increase  the  preceding  result  by  unity.    34.    .^.^  jiois*     35.  [7  j  if 

however  each  set  may  be  in  order,  either  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left,  the  answer  is  8  x  [7.       36.    I.  8. 7. 6. 5  cases  without 

repetition.     II.  -r-^  x  L=  cases  in  which  a  occurs  twice :  also  as 

1.2      2  r 

many  in  which  i  occurs  twice;  and  as  many  in  which  n  occurs  twice. 


|4  .         ,  . 

III.  j-^yj-  cases  in  which  a  and  i  each  occur  twice;  also  as  many  in 

which  i  and  n  each,  occur  twice ;  and  as  many  in  which  a  and  7t 
each  occur  twice.    Total  2454.         37.  53.        39.  [4  x  11111  x  15. 


XXXV.    1.1^  a>V.    2.  ^t- «=*«••    3.  IMlilMa'W. 

1  .la  1 .  J  14 

2002   2001    - 
4.  ^ a'^x"^.        5.  625-2000a;+2400rB»-1280a:V256a;*. 


aV. 


a    9-8.7.6^,.,^.      ^       10.9.8.7.6^,1^^       ^    |10 

[4  ^  [5  [5^5 

10.  |-^^(aV  +  aV).  11.  64a«-96a*  +  36a«-2.         12.  lOc^ 


14.  This  follows  directly ;  or  thus,  (1 +a;)"'-*(l-a;)  =  (l+a?)"(l-a;"). 

|2w+l 

16.  From  2nd  to  6th  terms  of  (3  +  2)".     18.  , ^= r  (-1)""''. 

^        ^  \n-r  n  +  r  +  1  ^      ^ 


Jn  (- 1)'-^  a"--*-*'        |27i(-l)- V-*-"        (- 1)"  |2n 


r-1  |2»-r  +  l  '       |r-l  |2w-r+l  '         \n\n 
20.  («•  +ay  =  {x  +  a  J(- 1)}"  {»  -  a  ^(- 1)}' 
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XXXVI.  iz.t±m:±m±3^, 

12 

j^    (r  +  l)(r  +  2)(r+3)(r-l-4)^  . 

If- 
,5       (n  - 1) (2n - 1)  (3» - 1)  ...■.■  {(r - 1) n - 1} ^ 

16       (j>-l)(2p-l)(3p-l) {(r-l)y-l}^ 

Lr 

^.    1.3.5         <2r-l)^_^^,^  ^3    2.5.8.^^.(3.-1)^ 

jg    7.9.11 (2r.5)^  ^    1.5.9.      .(4r-3)^ 

28.  2nd  and  3rd  terms  Y  X -  =  - .       29.  3rd  term  =  -y^  ri=^. 

3.4.5.6 /5V     9375 


30.  5th  and  Gth  terms  = 


®= 


2401' 


31.  3rd  term  =  ^^—}-  (^)  .  32.     If  «  =  1  the  2nd  and  3rd 

3. 6  \12/ 

terms  are  the  greatest;  i£  n  =  2  the  2nd  term  is  the  greatest; 

and  for  all  other  values  of  n  the  first  term  is  the  greatest. 

33.  ^^'^^^'^^ .  34.  Sixth  term.  37.  ^-  {2n'  +  4»  +  3). 

38.  Coefficient  of  a:*'  is  — —    -1"!', :  coefficient  of  af'*^  is 

obtained  by  dividing  this  expression  by  a.  41.(1— ~j     , 

that  is,  J2.       42.    ^.        45.  2n(2..1).     ..(2n..-l) 

\n\n  .  Ir 

XXXVII.    1.6.     2.-16.     3.  2«.3'+2\3+2*.3"+3*=1905. 
4.  3.  5.  -  2»5  +  2\  3» .  5  -  2"3*5. 


{2*  2'  2'  "2         1  \ 

f]4+|712"l3"^l6^+|5|6'*'|™- 


^l^li     111213  ^[6^12 -[5 [6^14 [8. 
7.  2*.5.7'-2'.3.6*.7  +  2.5'.  8.-64.  9.-20. 

,-       16     35     63        37  ,,1  ,„      „    „    ,.    35 

~"8  ~T~T^~T'  "I*  -3+6+15+ g-. 
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-„    -3.7     7.11.19\          -,    -^          -^   7i*  +  67i'-I37i»+6n 
13.  (-K* 7^ — ).        14.  50,         15.  


.    /3.7     7.11.19\  -.    -^ 


24 

16.  The  expression  is  {(1  +  a;)  (1  —  a)***}'.    Hence  the  coefficient  is 

7.6.5.4    7.6.5   14     ^6   14.15     7  14.15.16     14.15.16.17 

[4     ■*■   [a    •  1  '^1.2'  i.2""*'r      12      "^        li.       * 

17.  ^  +  1,  18.  ^(^-l)(^2)(^-3)  y  ^.(n-1).   K4)  ^,3, 

I*  If  [^ 


I  «(«-l)-(«-5)           n(n-l)...(n-6)  ,      n(w-l)...(w-7)  „, 
14[2  2^+  [6  23+  g 2. 

19.  a  20.  Ba*  +  20a,a.a/  +  l0a*a* 

U  ins  SB 

21.  >'(>»-lKn-2)^^.,,^^^^,^«(n-l).„...(n-3)^^..,^.^^ 
^n(n-l).^-(.-4)^^...^,^       22.-23,       23.  -|  4-^'. 

ai                 /       i\          m(m-l)(m-2)    .  ^^    .^ 

24.  maj+w(w-l)a,a,+--^ r^^ ^a,",  25.  20.     , 

26.  -210.  27.  1260.  28.  12600. 

29.  a^^na'^'\h^c)^^^^K^'»{^^^^^ 

n(n-l)(n-2)  31    JL  33    JL 


35.  1  + 


1:       /I     36*\    .     /36     56%    3     /3     156«     356*\    , 

^-(2-2-)^"(2-T;^n8-4--^-8-)^^ 


;     36.  a'''-a-"bX''{a-"c--a'''b')a^ 

+  (2a-«6c  -  a-*6»)  aj»  +  (a" V  -  Sa'Vc  +  a-'6*)  a;\ 

Q»7    1  »*(^-3)   .    w(w-2)(n-7)    3 

-        2  6 

38.  May  be  proved  by  Induction.  39.  For  the  first 

part  put  x=l.    For  the  second  part,  let  S  denote  the  series,  so  that ' 
S=a,  +  2a.  +  3a.  +  ...  +  nra^ :    and  as  the  coefficients  of  terms 
equidistant  from  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equal,  by  Ex.  38, 
^=a     ,  +  2a     ^+...+  nra..     Then,  by  addition; 

2/^=  wr  {a^  +  fltj ...  +  a^}  =  wr  (r  + 1)"> 
T.A.  38 
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40.  (1  +  a  +  oj*)"  =  o^+  a^x  +  a^  +...  +  a^_^''^'^  a,,_^a*""* +«^aj**; 
change  the  sign  of  Xy  and,  Seethe  co^cients  of  terms  equi- 
distant £rom  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equal/  we  hare 

Multiply  together,  and  select  the  coefficient  of  a;**.;  this  "will  there- 
fore be  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  a?*"  in 

(1  +  a:+a:^"(l  -aj  +  a;^",  that  is,  in  (1  +a^  +  a;*)*. 
Then  put  a^  for  a,^*,  a^  for  a,^_,*,  ...  and  divide  both  sides  by  2. 

XXXYHL     1.  4.  2.  2.  3.  1.  4.  5. 

5.  3; -2.  6.  -698970-2;  -732393.  7.  '778151-3. 
1 0.  i  {log  10-3  log  2}.             15.  20.             20.  About  125  years. 

XXXIX.     1.    This  is  an  example  of  equation  (1),  Art.  545, 
in  which  »i  =  (a;  +  1)  (a?  —  1)  and  w  =  a:*. 

2.  log{aj+2/t)a;-log(aj  +  ^)«  =  log|l-^ ^75).        3.  See  Ex.  1, 

6.  log(3+3a;+a;»)a;-^log(l+a;)  =  log|l-jj ^.     6.  Wehave 

4aJ  2a;  —  1 

to  find   a  series  for    log  (a:  +  1)  ~  -^ log  x  +  x ^  log  (a;  - 1), 

Ax  +  1  Zx  +  1 

that    is,    for    log  fl  +- j  +  \r—^  log  (1  — )  ,     that     is,     for 

X 

XL.     1.  Series  =  —  | + ^^ —  &c.  > :  convergent  by 

a  (x     x  +  a     x  +  2a  )  ° 

Art.  558.     2.  Divergent  if  a;>l,  convergent  ifa;<l.     If  aj=  1  the 

general  term  is  — r — -,  which  is  >  - ,  and  the  series  is  divergent. 

w*  + 1  n  ° 

3.  Convergent  if  a>l;  divergent  ifa<l.     Ifa=l  the  series  is 

obviously  divergent.         4.  Divergent  if  a;>l,  convergent  if  a5<l. 

If  a5  =  1  the  series  is  obviously  divergent.    5.  Same  result  as  Ex.  4. 

6.  Series  >  1  +  -= — rr  +  - — -  +  - — -  <fea,  and  therefore  divergent, 

1  +  2     1  +  3     1  +  4       '  '^ 
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7.  Divergent  if  «>!,  convergent  if  a;<l ;  if  «=  1,  obviously  di- 
vergent. 8.  Besults  the  same  as  in  Art  562.  9.  Divergent 
if  «>!,  convergent  ifa;<l;ifaj=lifcisa  series  discussed  in 
Art  562.  10.  Convergent  if  as  <  ] ,  divergent  if  »>  1;  if  a;  =  1 

the  results  are  the  same  as  in  Art.  562. 

XLL    2.  £900.  3.  ^.  4.  2J.  5.  40  :  41. 

6.  Between  48  and  49.  7.  Nearly  32, 

XLII.     1.  7  years.  2.  120  days. 

A    _^__^ *    _  the  given  sum 

*•  j^"  j^  "Jc^  —  ^-^' .   /^-»4.  j^c*       "•  Equate  the  coefficients 

of  af  in  (1  +a;)»= (1  -^xf  (1  +a;)-*.  9.  Equate  the  coefficients  of  x*" 
iA  (1  +  «)"  =  (1  +  a;)— +^  (ic  +  1)^^  10.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  coefficient  of  a  vanishes,  and  also  the  whole  coefficient  of /?. 

XLIII.     1.  £24.  10*.        2.  Cent,  per  cent.         3.  4  per  cent. 
4.  £6400.  5.  3J.  6.  X7297-98.  7.  £225iWi. 

log  15 -log 2       ,.    ■  -4  1 

^-  log 5 -log "4" "^  ^**^® '^''''® ^^"^ ^-      ^-  5^- :^::^ '  "^^^^^ ^ 

is  the  first  payment ;  m  must  be  less  than  R,  10.  e~\ 

11.  i'  (~^Y*  12.  P(l  -r)-.  13.  ^  X  2-617238. 

XLIY.     I.l^i-IJLI  2.1-i-^,l,-Ll. 

3+5  +  7+9  1  +  2  +  1+1  +  1+55 

11111111 


~^^.      4.  1  + 


3. 

1 

2+ 

1    1    1 

4+3+2  + 

1 

1  + 

1      1 
2+17C 

r 

5. 

3 
I' 

22 
7 

355 
'    113 

• 

XLV. 

-1 

3 

'  T 

14 
'    5  ' 

17 
"6 

3. 

3 

1' 

4 
1' 

11 
3  ' 

15 
4  ' 

5. 

4 
V 

9 
2' 

13 
3  ' 

48 
11  • 

4+1+  1+  1+2+3+1+3* 


fillip 
4'   29'   33'    161' 


3  19  117  721 
1 '  6  '  37  '  228 • 
.  4  33  268  2177 
1 '  8  '  65  '  528  * 
5  51515  5201 
1'  10'  101'  1020' 
38—2 
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5     26     265     1351  a   5     I     ?I     ?i 

^-  1'   T'  ST'  160'  **•  1'   1'    4'    5- 

7     22     29     51  ,ft    10     201     4030     80801 

*•  i'   T'   1 '  T'  ^"-    1  '    20  '    401  '    8040' 

111  a     2a' +  1      40*  + 3a      8g*  +  8a'  + 1 

^^-  *'^2"^2^2^  •'■!'   "^^'    1S^+T»        8a»+4a     * 
111       .  1  g-l    a  2a'-a-l      2a' -1 

12.  »-l+x:;  2(S:i)T T+  2(a-l)+  ■"     1    '1'     2a-l    '       2a 

1111        a     2a+l     4a'  +  3«     8a*  +  8a  +  1 
^^-  **2+  2^  2+  2i  ■■■  T'  ~~2~'    ia  +  1  '  -     8a  +  4      * 

1  1  11 

14.  o-l+^ 


2+2(a-l)+2+2(a-l)  + 

o-l     2a-l      4a'-5a  +  l      8a'-8a+l 
~P'  ~~2^'        4a- 3      '        8a- 4 

[13  and  14  are  connected,  because  a'- a  =  (a- 1)*  + a- 1.] 
15.  ^.    16.1^.    la^.and^..,    ^O.^and        ' 


TT-    '•"•Its"'    *    (44/^ — 2(49)'-    '^"•(240)*     " 2(2111)' 
o,        1  .        1  «fi    1    3    13   42  485  211 

^^-  (2737'^'^2(2885)»-     "^^^  2' 7' 30' 97'    "^^^  396*     '^^'    80* 

29    1^     ?51.  30.  11^.  31.  il.  32.  J2. 

^^'    360  '    360  41  •  114  '^ 

33.  Positive  root  of  aj*  +  2a; -  3  =  0.  34.  That  of  Ta'-Sx-S-O. 

35.  That  of  7a;*  +  8a? - 3 = 0.        .36.  That  of  59a;' - 319a;  +  431  =  0.  .\ 

XLVI.     1.  a;=2,  y  =  l.  2.  a;  =  4,  y^S. 

3.  a;  =  l  or  6,  y  =  20orl.  4.  V=l+7«,  a;=41-10t 

5.  a;=25-7^  2/  =  25  +  3^  .     6.  a;  =  90-19<,  y=13«. 

7.  a;  =  8,  y  =  3.  8.  a;  =  7,  y  =  5.  9.  a;  =  11,  y  =  18. 

10.  a;  =  37,  y  =  13.  11.  4  or  5.  12.  19  or  20. 

13.  4,  or  5.  14.  2.  15.  16.  16.  5. 

17.  3  guineas,  21  half-crowns.  18.  3  sovereigns,  20  fraL 

19.  185,  15;  119,  81;  53,  147.     '  20.  28,  20.    ' 

21.  "When  n  is  even,  the  common  difference  is  2  ;  when  n  is  odd, 
the-  common  difference  may  be  1  or  2.  '  22.  245. 

23.  104  +  3.5.7.^.  .24.  97.  2^*  Ascribe  to  y  succes- 

sively  the  values  1,  2,^.. 8;  and  in  each  case  find  the  correspond- 
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ing  values  of  x  and  «.  26.  a:  =  1  +  3^,  y  =  51  —  7<j  «=  63  + 13^. 

* 

27.  Allowing  a  zero,  there  are  15  solutions ;  excluding  it,  there 
are  14.  The  solutions  are  found  fix)m  100-^  half-crowns,  6t 
shillings,  and  100  —  7^  sixpences.  28.  Allowing  zeros, 

4  solutions ;  excluding  them,  2.  The  solutions  are  found  from 
4  —  <  guineas,  5t  crowns,  and  12  —  4^  shillings.  29,*  6  crowns, 

4  half-crowns,  2  florins.  30.  100.  31.  205,502.  32.  974. 
33.  5567.  34.  80  ducks,  19  oxen,  1  sheep  j  or  100  sheep. 


35    5     ®     ^^ 
6 '   9 '   18  • 


36.  49,  43,  38. 


37.  The  107**'  and 


X 

y 

z 

0 

2 

4 

0 
5 
0 

1 
0 
5 

1 
3 
1 

2 

1 
2 

4 
0 
0 

104"*  divisions  reckoned  from  either  of  the  common  ends. 

38.  We  must  solve  5a;  +  4y  +  3«  =  20  :  the  accompanying  table 

exhibits  the  solutions  of  this  equa- 
tion. Then  we  can  use  (1),  (4),  (5); 
or  (2),  (3),  (5);  or  (3),  (4),  (4). 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  <5)   (6)  39.  £2.  11^.  U.      40.  £2.  15*. 

XLVII.    1.  a;  =  2,  y  =  4;  a;  =  3,  y  =  l. 
2."  aj  =  4,  s/=21;  «  =  5,  y  =  7.  3.  «  =  18,  y  =  5. 

4.  a;=10,  y=l.      5.  360.     6.  1684  square  yards.      7.  10  and  7. 
9.  a;=0,  y  =  3;  a;  =  2,  y  =  l.  10.  a;=l,  y  =  3j  aj  =  53,  y=l'5. 


XLVIII. 


2.{3(-ir-25T}x-. 


4.  ;^.". 

1-^ 


5.  (?i  +  l)a:".  6.  (7n  +  5)  (3a;)-.  7.  (n  +  l)'a-. 

8.  l  +  a;-a;»-a;* 9.  l  +  2a;  +  a;'-4aj'-lla;* 

,^    1     a?     So*     aj"     7a;*  ,,     1      a;       '    ^ 

^^•2-'2"'T-'2-'-8- 


« 


a*     a"     a*     a? 


12.  l+pa;+p(p-l)a;*+(p'-2/  +  l)a;»+p(/-3y+;?+2)a;*. 
a-l\l+a?     1+aa;/ 

u i_r^^ ^- L,.,   ^  V 

•      (1 -a)' VI -fa?     l  +  oaj     1  +  a"a;     1  +  a"*W 
15.  a=l,  6  =  11,  c  =  ll,  c?=l,  e=0. 


« 
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XLIX.    1.  j±-J^;(3x)--.3(2«)-. 

4.  X  less  iban  i.  5.  2—'  (Sti  +  6).  6.  3"  -  w  - 1. 

7.  1^--^^;  47.  8.  ^^1^;  (-l)"a^K-2n-f2). 

^    "^^    ^     1+n'    •  •  SU     2(7*+l)(»  +  2)J'   32' 

1/11      1__1 1  1    \      11      ' 

•3\l'*'2'^3     n+1     7»  +  2     n  +  3/'   18* 

11 1 3 .   11 

96     2{n  +  2)(7*  +  3)     4(w  +  1)  (w  + 2)  (»+ 3)  (»  +  4)'   96* 
^    6  3n+5  5  „    n  (n  + 1)  (n 4>  2) 

6''(7i  +  2)(n  +  3)^  6*  6 

„    .■{n(.-l)-l}'-.a.--(..l)^  ,2_  „«.(«  + J.)-., 

13.  Expand  aoxd  we  get  ^^-_^.|l  +  ^-j__+ -j_^+ j. 

14.  J-fl+«a+'Lf^l)«'  + ^^(>t-H)...(n->.^-2)^,_.|^ 

t  1.2  \m — 1  J 

15.  A  -  I)  "=  2-  (l  - 1)  '.  18.    165.  19.  460. 

22.  Proceed  thus;  suppose  (l  +  aw)  (l  +  a:*!?)  (l+rc'v) (1  +  afr) 

=  1  +  Jit?  + J^t7'+ +  ^pV^,  where  -4i,  -4,, ......  -4,  do  not  con- 

taiD  17.     JTow  change  v  into  xv  ;  thus  we  can  infer  that 

(1  +  A^v  +  ^y  + +  A^tf)  {l+f'^v) 

=  (l  +  -4ja?i7  +  ^ga^i;'+ +A^tf)Qi  +aM;). 

Ncfw  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  v  on  the  two  sides. 

1  +a;             1 
25.  r+V"rriT^'  therefore  (l+a;){l-V  +  a:'-a^+ } 

^    1    /        g*  y  ^  _    1  g*  x^  x^         , 

l-^xy-'^l-x)  "  l-oj  (1  -  a)»  "^(l-.a;)'^""(l -a/ "^  ••••;• 
Expand  each"  term  of  the  last  line  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  and 
then  equate  the  coefficients  of  «"  on  the  two  sides. 
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LI.    8..  Saj*  is  >  or  <  oj  + 1  according  as  aj  is  >  or  <  1, 
1 6.  This  depends  on  the  sign  of  (a  —  6)  (6  —  c)  (c  -  a), 
22  and  24  depend  on  Art  681.  23.    As  many  of  the  fol- 

lowing inequalities  as  may  be  required  will  be  found  to  hold : 

2  (w-  1)  >  w,    3  (n-2)  >  71, ;   then  by  multiplication  the 

result  is  obtained.  25.   This  may  be  deduced  from  Ex.  23. 

29.  See  Ex.  3  of  Chapter  xxv.  31.  Multiply  up^  then  use 

Art.  681.  32.   Put  1  -  a  =  ft,  and  expand  (1  -  h)'  by  the 

Binomial  Theorem;   the  series  will   be   convergent.     We  shall 

«».™.^«..:-^^^-)|-U-. ., 

and  this  is  obvious,  since  a;  is  <  1« 

LIL'   2.  66.  3.  3. 5'. 41'.  4.  2*. 3*. 5*. 

6.  2*.  (823)".  12.  Suppose  w  to  lie  between  «»■  and  (m  + 1)'  ; 

then  w-a6  =  (m'  +  w-7i)'.  *  19.  w*-w+l  is  greater  than 
(n  —  1)*  and  less  than  n\  20.  Suppose,  if  possible,  w'  +  1  =  m'; 

then  7i*  =  (w-l)  (m  +  1).  Now  no.  fSactor,  except  2,  can  divide 
both  w  —  1  and  wi  + 1,  and  2  cannot  here  divide  them,  for  n  is 
odd.  Hence  m  —  1  and  m  +  1  must  both  be  perfect  cubes  ;  but 
this  is  impossible;  for  the  difference  of  two  cubes  cannot  be  so 
small  as  2.  35,  36,  37,  38.     These  all  depend  on  Eermafs 

Theorem.  40.  48.  41.  96.  42.  400.  43.  22680. 

44.  2-+^5"-'.  45.  12.  46.  12.  47.  160;  1481040. 

48.  6.  49.  126.  50.  24;  15.  51.'(w+l)'.  53  and  54 
must  be  solved  by  trial ;  the  answer  to  53  is  2^ .  3' .  5,  and  the 
answer  to  54  is  2\ 3\ 5 . 7.         57.  i9  =  2.5».  7'.«';  y  =  2.5.7.«. 

LIII.    1.  27  to  8  against,.      2.  t^.      4.  t-     ^-  t»     6.  ,-jy. 

®  45  4  4  IS 

*  7.  ^^ .      8.  7  tb  2.       10.  ui's  chanoe  of  losing  is  |,  and  of  neither 
36 

winning  npr  losing  is  ^ ;   JTs  chance  pf  winning  is  |,  and  of 

nether  winning  nor  losing  is  ^ ;  J?  and  C  have  each  the  chance  ^ 

of  winnings  J  of  losing,  J  of  neither.  i  Or  more  simply,  -4's  chance  of 

winning  is  ^,  ffa  and  Cb  i,  and  i>'s  ^  if  we  suppose  that  one  of 
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K  O  9  "t 

the  boats  must  ■win.         11.   ^  .       12.  -.rj=  .      li.  yr-        l^-  « • 

»  18586  31031  12393       „,  ,      /5V 


•  •-©■• 


^^-  ■'"W*  ~7*"'  61x60x49*    ^^-  52.51.60.49 

..?-?.  ».^».l(^r4-C^)'}.  a,.  X. 

32.  The  chance  of  the  soyereign  being  in  the  first  purse  ia  to  the 
chance  of  its  being  in  the  second  as  10  is  to  9.  '  33.  ^. 

,1  10  ^^3  1     rl23     10113^ 

34.  -gs .  JO.  gi .  00.  i.  03.  j^^  1^  "Hi"/  * 

i.    1     6    111     6    2/lV  -«    l^I?  .-  ,   ^, 


,g_  !^l&ia 47.  !^.    48.  llto5.    49.  6;  ^   51.  y. 

\n  n*  '  6'  35 

53.  Let  ^'s  chance  of  winning  a  single  game  be  x,  and  ^*s  chance 

1  —  a? :  then  -4's  chance  of  winning  the  set  is  r— ^ 4  •      54.  t-;;  . 

1—0?  + a  16 

^-     64       56       49  ^^    ,  ^„.-  ^.    30       ,  31 

^^'  169'  169'    169-  ^^'  ('^^^-  ^^-  61  "^^  61' 

59.  21  shillings.       60.  42  shillings.       61.  £400.        62.  35*.  8i 

63.  £10.  64.  A  florin.  65.r  3  florins,  1  sovereign. 

6G.  2  to  1;  J  of  what  each  states.      67,  ^^,      68.  2(2rXl\' 

69.   33333  shillings.        70.  -  n  shillings.      ^  71.^  .         72.  ^  . 

a  pt^    ^1  ^ 

»TO  2  ^,3  ^^    1265    V-^087         ^^     ^910 

^^•;^(5in)-     ^^-5'     ^^- 1286'^ 5m-    '^^^  ^i6"' 

77.;.  80.^.  81.  ,^-^y^V     ^       82.4. 

3  50  (a  +  c)(6  +  c) 
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LIV.    1.  ^(l-a;*)=-l±^3.     2.  Substitute  for  aj«  from  the  first 

equation  in  the  second  j  thus  we  obtain  either  y*  =  bn  or  x=   ^^ 

y-h 

4.  Square;  and  put  the  equation  in  the  form  (aj*-4a;)'  =  24(a;-l)*. 
d.  c  =  220.  6.  Multiply  up  in  the  given  relation. 

9.  Equate  the  coefficient  of  aj"  in  the  expansion  of 


l-a;  +  caj*' 

and  in  the  expansion  of  the  pcMrticU  /reactions  into  which  this 
expression  may  be  decomposed, 

•  LV.  l.{^{m'  +  n')^{a'  +  b')-na}\  2.  1+  /|+^|. 
3.  8.        5.  5.        6.  ai  =  26^j  y=495-21<.         7.  1-^^"^^^"', 

1  — ^ 

where  p  =  2".  8.  (1  -  x')*  +  a;*  (1  -  a;)'  is  never  negative. 

-lo       1           ,13    3          w-1       „  ,    , 

1  J.  —  log  w  =  log  ^ .  «  .  J .     Hence  we  may  regard  the 

general  term  of  the  series  as  -  +  log  [  1  —  J ;  and  by  expanding 

log  f  r — j  the  general  term  is  found  to  be  numerically  less  than 

5.     Then  see  Art.  562.  14.  If  he  draws  again  from 

* 

the  same  bag,  his  chance  of  getting  a  sovereign  is  ^,  and  his 
chance  of  getting  a  shilling  is  $  ;  thus  his  expectation  is  -/  shil^ 
lings.  If  he  draws  from  the  other  bag,  his  chance  of  getting  a 
sovereign  is  f,  and  his  chance  of  getting  a  shilling  is  ?^j  thus 

his  expectation  is  ^  shillings.  16. /  a?  _  i  \«   ' — ' 

where  E  is  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year. 

LVI.  6.  Convergent  if  a;  is  less  than  unity,  divergent  if  a?  is 
greater  than  unity';  if  a?  is  equal  to  unity,  convergent  if  a  is 
negative,  divergent  if  a  is  positive.  8.  Divergent  if  a?  is 

greater  than  ,unity,  convergent  if  aj  is  not  greater  than  imity. 
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9.  Divergent.  10.  Convergent  ifq—p  —  l  is  positive,  diver- 
gent if  q—p  —  1  is  negative  or  zero.  13.  Ck)nvergent  if  a;  is 
less  than  «""*,  divergent  if »  is  not  less  than  e'K  16.  I.  Sup- 
pose a  — A  positive  :  the  series  is  convergent  if  j3  + 1  is  greater 
than  a,  divergent  if  j3  + 1  is  less  than  a;  if  j8  + 1  =  a  the  series  is 
convei^ent  if  a —  A  is  greater  than  unity,  divergent  if  a  — ji  is 
not  greater  than  unity.  IL  Suppose  a  — A  negative :  the  series 
is  divergent.  IIL  Suppose  a  -  -4  =  0 ;  then  apply  Art.  767,  and 
discriminate  as  in  Case  L             * 

LVII.    4.  p.  =  ba'"  +  (n - 2) ftV  +  ^^"^H^"^) 5»^— 

(7i-4)(w-5)(w-6).,  .., 
+  ^ '^  1^    '^ -b^a*  ^  + ; 

then  q^  can  be  obtained  by  Example  3. 

1 0.  Every  component  has  unity  for  denominator ;  the  niunerator 
of  the  first  component  is  1,  of  the  second  is  ^a;,  and  generally  of 

the  (2r)^  is  -nr^^^y  and  of  the  (2r  + 1^  is -5-^^-^ . 

LVin.     2.  ah'hhc  +  ca  +  2ahe=h 
3.  (a'  +  6"  +  c')»=-8(a6  +  6c+ca)'.  4.  a'  +  6"  +  c*-a*c=4: 

5.  a«6V(a»  +  6»  +  <j»  +  2a5c)  =  a»6V.  6.  (a;*  +  y*)*  =  a*. 

7.  5  (a»-  6")  (2a«  +  b')  =  9a  (a'  -  c'). 

10.  (a-6)'(a'+ft')  =  aV.  11.  (a  +  ^8)*  +  (a - ^8)*  =  2. 

13.  aj(y-«^+ 2y («•-»•)  + 4«(a;*-3^=0. 

14.  (a  +  6)*-(a-6)*  =  (8c)l  16.  399. 

17.  This  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the  principles 
I.  and  IL  of  Art.  814.  Let  p^  be  the  probability  of  a  single 
event  with  three  cards  of  a  selected  suit ;  let  p,  be  the  probability 
of  a  selected  pair  of  events ;  let  p^  be  the  probability  of  a  selected 

•      1         <•  .  1  »m  -n  -r*  ^  \^^  —  1 ) 

triad  of  events ;  and  so  on.     Then  F^  =  mp^;    F^  =  — ^-5 p^ ; 

^     w(m  — l)(wi  — 2)  __   ,  .    IS   J 

P3=— ^ r^ ^p, ;..».. .We  have  now  to  find  p„p„p,, 
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I 

/ 

Imagine  three  cards  fastened  togethei;,  so  as  to  form  one  card ; 
we  should  then  have  mn  -  2  cards  instead  of  wm.  The  number  of 
faTOurable   cases   would  be  \mn  —  2,    and  the  whole   number  of 


]«m--2 

cases  ynin  :  this  would  give  a  chance  denoted  by      ,  :  and  to 

^     ' '  ^  .  •        -^      ^^    ^ 

obtain  'p^  we  must  multiply  this  result  by  [3,  for  the  cards  imagined 

to  be   fastened   together  could  be  permuted   among    themselves 

g  6'Imn  — 4 

in  [3  ways.      Thus  »,  =- — ; ^,      Similarly  »,  =  - 

'—  *     mw(m»— 1)  * 

and  so  on.     Hence,  finally,  the  required  chance  is 

g,m(m-l)  m(m-l)(m~2) 

6m  2  [3 


mn 


mnimn-r-V)     wn...(mw  — 3)       vfin (^n  —  fi) 


m  n 

1  -  a 

.1 

-x' 

becomes  by  expansion 

■ 

+  re*  +  a^*  +  a**  +  ic"*  +  a;**  +  . . . 

« 

• 

1-x 


lOi 


Then,  by  adding  the  vertical  columns,  we  obtain 

:  X  af^  x^ 


l+ic»      l+sc"      l+x'^     

20.     Let  .'         ^ 

a  =  (l-aj)(l -a?*)  (!-«»)...,    )8  =  (1 +»)  (1 +«»)(! +a^) ..., 
y  =  (1  -  aj")(l  -  a;*)  (1  -  a;*)  ...,    8  =  (1  +a;«)(l  +«*)(!  +a;0  ... ; 
then ^/S  =  (l-.aO(l- a*) (!-»").-,  7S  =  (1 -«*)(! -a;«)(l -a")...; 

thus    ajSyS  =  y  f  therefore  a)SS  =  1,    ajid   therefore   -  =  j88.. 
^     21.  4{r«J=^(2«»'-l)V)}-{?'*N/(2/~i>")}'.      "     ^ 


.      >  •     V 
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1.  7x-2y-6z.  2.  cue*  +  hx^ -{■  c. 

^    5x-h2  .  2Qa?+3Sax  Sa*  +  6aM 

3.   = 7 .  4. 


7aJ-4'  (5a;  +  3a)  (7a;  +  9a)  ^    (2a  +  a?)  (a*  -  «») ' 

5  7 

2'  ^"2* 


5  7 

5.  !•  ^«  *=^j   y=o»  7.  j5  travels  6^  hours  before 


1'  1 

he  overtakes  X  8.  80,  128,  9.  a*  +  a-^*  10.  2,  ^  • 

11.  10.  12.  aJ*-(4a'  +  96")«*  +  36aV;    73!^  +  5a;*y  -  8a^  -  Sy'. 

10/       ftv  /       ox/       i\  1^      15a;*  — 4aa;+2a*  ^er    3 

13.  (x  +  2)(«,+  3)(«:  +  4).  H-(3^^4^)(4^^5^).    .      l^-  3. 

16.  a;  =  11,  y=6.  17,  49-A:  minutes  past  9.  18.  Each  in 

50  days.  19.  2a;-3y  +  «.  20.  2,  4.  21.  17. 

22.  a;*+(a+6)»''-(6a»-a6+66')a;'-6a5(a+6)a5+36aV;  a*+4a;+15. 

3  1 

23.  a;  +  2.  24.  1.  25.  3.  26.  x=.^y    ^^2' 

27.  9^  miles  from  Ely.  28.  90  benches;  10  persons  on  each. 

29.  a;»-2a:'  +  a;-2.  30.  |,  -^.  31.  7,  1,  3. 

•^"-  100  "■  10  ^  10  "*^'  "^^-  "^^^  24a;V5a;+l-  '^*-  l-.«»  ' 
35.15.     36.  a;=ll,  y=7.    37.  48  of  each  kind.    38.  A  man  receives 

£L  4*.,  a  woman  £3,  a  child  £1.  16*.  39.  -  -  ^  -  k^* 

y     2     2x 

Q 

40.  6,  — —•  41.  4,2,4,  43.  The  second  expression  will  divide 
the  first;  so  the  second  is  the  g.  c.  k.,  and  the  first  is  the  ii.  c.  il 
44J^+1K^±^,       45.  1 .       46.  a!=3,  y=5,  «=7.        47.30. 

48.  10.  49.  Jia-b)+J{b-c),  50.  1,  3.  61.  i(ax+hy+ez). 
53.  «'  +  y».     .        54.2.  55.  f  56.  «-|,  y  =  -|. 

57.   .i  in  36  days,  ^  in  60  days,  C  in  15  days.  58.  4|  miles. 

59.  2a"  -  «•  -  3.     60.  0,  *  ^{ab).     61.  2  (a;  +  4).      62.  ^f^ . 


80.  -4,-7.  83.  ic*  -  2aa;  +  a\  84.  i^, ,  85.  2. 
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a;®  —  aj*  +  1 
63.  aj-3y.         64.-5 j-.— .  65.2.  .  66.  «  =  «,  y  =  5. 

67.  £1000.  QS.  84  for  the  resolution,  and  63  against  it.  69.  6. 
70.  y^,   -^.  71.  9.  73.  a -5.  74.  a^.         75.  2a. 

« 

76.  a;=y=«=a'+6'+c*-a6-6<?-ca.  77.    In  10  more  minutes. 

78.  Twopence  on  the  first  day,  f  of  a  penny  on  the  second  day. 

1-a;^ 

86.  a;  =  J(6  +  c),  y  =  J(«  +  »)»  «  =  J(«  +  ^)-  87.  £600000  of 

ordinary  stock.  88.    3,  4,  5  miles  an  hour  respectively. 

89.  -05772.  90.  c,c— 2".  91.20.    93.  «'+(2w-3)a^-6m,    ^5.  x^l. 

96.  a;-a  =  3/-6  =  «-c= -J(a+6  +  c).         97,60,30,12. 

98.  14  miles  from  ^  to  ^,  16  from  B  to  C.  100.  Ill    112, 

101.  *1,  "^^^^4         102.  3,  4,  5.         103.  a;  =  3,  6;  y=6,  3, 

104.  3,-12.  .105.  -7i.  106.  ^(l-l);  |?.  107.  6. 
110.  Between  90  and  1J9,  both  inclusive.  111.  ±(a+6),  ±(a-6). 
112.  a^'^-    ^""     a;  +  l  =  0.  113.  a;  =  =fc2,  ±4j  y  =  ±4,  ±2. 

114.  7,  115.  162.  116.  -^^-  {1  -  (V2-  1)-}. 

118.  n-m+l  ifr  is  not  greater  than  m;  n-r+1  ifr  lies 
between  m+1  and  w+1  both  inclusive;  0  if  r  is  greater  than  w+L 

119.  Divergent.   120.3-06864.   121.1,-4,^^^.   122.  25^=9ac. 

2 

123.  3, 4,  -6*2^6 ;  4, 3,  -6=^2^6.     124.  30, 36, 45.     125.  ^-^ 

y  -  1  J  +  -T-  must  be  a  perfect 

square  and  a  positive  integer :  these  two  integers  must  be  both 
even  or  both  odd,  "and  the  former  integer  greater  than  the  square 
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1-7^  17 

moot  of  the  latter.        126.     ^_, ,.,  .   ,.      129.  3.      131.  3,  -^  . 

an^    (1— r)  3 

A:(6-c)  A;(c-a)  ^(a-6)         , 

133.05-0= — ^ — ^,   y-6=— ^ — ^,   «-c  =  — ^-T — ^,    where 

he  ^  ca  ab 

*  =  0  or  =--2«6«?;jr4±S|^I^J,tf>Z§..    134.  ^  31half- 

crowns,  16  shiUings,  13  sixpences;   B  29  half-crowns,  24  shillings, 
7  sixpences.    137.  6 16.     139.  Divergent    141.6,-3.    142.6400. 

143.  »=*  J,'  *^;  y  =  *o>  =p-«    •       1^^«  30  miles  an  hour. 
4  i2  ^  o 

149.  18.  151.  5,   -H.     153.  ^  =  2*,  (^y;  y  =  2l,  (|y. 

154.  75  per  cent.       157.  [7 -2  [6,      159.0.      160.  1666  nearly. 

161.  »  +  -  =  -  4  *\/6,  whence  a?  may  be  found.      162.  A  10  miles 

3  IQ 

an  hour,  B  12  miles  an  hour.       163.  aj  =  -2,  -—  ;  y  =  -^^  ,  0. 

H  7 

164.  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  «  =  0;  ora;  =  l     y=^\,  s  =  -L       166.  Either 

'Jo  0 

a=b=c ;  or  6=-2a,  and  c=4a.     169.  -  ^^^ .     170.  1  21534  nearly 
171.  ±8,  ±g.  172.  oV-2a'(6»-2ac)aj  +  6"(6"-4ac)  =  0 


1T0   ^  »r      23     25  ±719968  ^       69       21     25^J\\ 
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5  '  29  '  ^     ''^      25 '  ^  29  29 


2?»  — »  — 7 
174.  9  days.  176.  1,2,4,8.  177.     ^         ,  [nln 

»*  — on  — 7 


181.   1,  |,  -i.  182.  £1045.  183.  a=8i,  16;  y=16,  81 

184.  l=a«+6Vc'+2a5(;.         186.  f  (77^3  +  T~5  "  ,,      ,^.     J 

189.  Convergent    if   a;    is    less    than    e;    otherwise    divei^nt 
191.  « s  -  a  ±  J{a'  -  4),    whence    x   may    be    found 
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193.  X  and  y  may  be  found  from  a^+l  =  ^  —x,  y'  +  l=ifc winy. 

199.  Convergent.  .      200.  |n4-3  { j|  ^  ^^^lll 4-  <^-^^K^-^)| , 

201.  l-a5-ic»+a?*+a;Vaj''-aj'-a'--a;'°W"+«"-aj'';  l-aj-a:"+a?'+aj^-aj'». 

205.  The  solution^  are  found  fix)m    14^  weights   of  9  lbs.    and 

1 60  -  9«  weights  of  14  lbs.  206.  (2"*«  -  w  -  3)  »\ 

1 
209.  r- of  a  shilling,  210.  Divergent.  213,  19  years. 

215.  The  solutions  are  found  from  taking  204—  11^  for  the  nu- 
merator, and  1+6^  for  the  denominator ;  so  that  t  may  have  any 

3 

integral  value  between  13  and  18  both  inclusive.  219.  j  • 


222.  aj'-a'  =  3^-.6'=«'-c*= 


4 


Aa'b'c 


223.  rp+^=2.  22L  The  quotients  are  a,  6,  2a,  6,  2a,,.. 

225.  (aj-lly+l)(2a;+y-8).      233.  £693.      234.  The  quotients  are 
a-l,l,2(7i-l),l,2(a-l),...  235.52.  240.  Divergent  243. 18  nearly. 

244.  The  first  quotient  is  a;   then  we  have  1,  2,  a,  2,  1,  2a, 
which  recur,       245.  Either  10  sheep,  and  2  bullocks;  or  5  bullocks. 

249.  £8J.        250.  »«+  4a;+7-  32a;-*-208aj--       f    ,       ^       • 

251.  a;=l,  |;y=l,  |,  252.  a,  -  a  =  r  (a,  «  a)  +  ?^^^^  c?; 

put  w  +  1  for  r  and  6  for  a^^, ;  thus  a^  becomes  known :  d  must 
He  between  - -S—^)  and  ^^!- .    253.  £-645  nearly.    255.  Either 

5  apples,  3  pears,  and  4  peaches;  or  12  pears.     261.  -  ^ 5-  -f  —j . 

265.  The  smallest  number  of  coins  consists  of  121  of  the  larger  and 
15  of  the  smaller;  the  smallest  sum  of  money  consists  of  10  of 

the  larger  and  150  of  the  smaller,        269. -^ shillings. 
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272.  x^Of  b;  y=h,  a.    273.  (7«±2)',     275.  The  coefficient  of  «■  is 
10-+w(-3)-'.     276.  l-.4a;-2a;';  l-3a;'-2«»,     279,  llishilliiios. 


281.  Between  land -4,      282.  (a?y)a=-i ^,    ,^:  from  this  and 

•      '      4a  — 26^2 

the  first  given  equation  we  can  find  x^  and  yK  285.  56^  78. 

293,  ""^l^^y^-  294.a;  =  8,  y  =  3;  a:=127,  y=4a 

295,  27.    *  297.  £240.  300.  2  log  2  - 1. 
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